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SHARE OF WAGES IN FACTORY OUTPUT 

t 

[The Study Group on Wages, appointed by the Central Govern- 
ment, prepared some papers on the wage policy. They provide a 
useful background for wage-fixing authonties and ore immensely 
informative The Bureau has arranged to publish these papers seriatim 
■for general information. This is the last of the senes.*] Editor. 

A periodic assessment of Labour’s share in factory output and 
national income is made possible m a numbet ot countries by detailed 
national income statistics, returns relating to social security schemes 
etc., often supported by general surveys ot industrial establishments. 
In India, national income eslimales arc available only from 1948, data 
pertaining to social security arc also of recent growth and the cover- 
age of these is incomplete. Even with these limitations, an attempt 
has been made m this note to present, on the basis of available data 
some calculations about the share of laboui in factory out-put from 
1948 UQtQ and including. 1953^ beyond which \oar it was not po^ssiblo 
to carry forward the estimates *’ 

Talle I 

Percentage Share of Workers’ Earmngs tn Net Value of Factory Output 


(Us. Ciorcai 



pits 

1 laia 

I'l-M) 

1031 

1032 j 

IU'>3 

*rj 

!• .Yd <Iciiio«tic proiluct of factrry rs- 
laUidhment^ at ciirrenl price* 

62$ 0 

sia j 

62-i b 

CIJ 7 , 

bl2 1 

731 1 

2. r.amin?* of Liclorj ncrhcr* — 
L'tiinato If . . 

201 a 

2-.0*8 

230 '.3 

..L .. 

213 0 

311 J 

Ustiraato 11^ , 

ISO 

JJj s 

23C'4 

-Mt I 

JIO 0 

."J2 4 

3. Sharo Ilf «nc<vi III factor} (iiitput 

E-linulol .... 

Kai-into 11 . 

30 

3S H 

1 4S 3 

' It 4 

40 1 
14 7 

1, 1 

t 4*1 0 

1 40 1 

! 

1 n 7 ' 

1 40 S 

j 4U 0 


*The first <>t »frie* orthc-cnrticlrs appraml in llip IKtcicI^t lli'i7 i-*?uo of the Imfisr 
Labour Oazrttp, jouin'l in the lOf** n-uio «r<l the llnnl in tho r*c<.<’mbrr 1D.<S issue, 

fitiilliplying the nothin? force by averngA nnniul oamings. 

up attuil «a?n paid in diffircnl sintet. 

■Sonrre*-— Xaiicifial Ineomn blAli-tica. 

Imlnn Lalrciir \car Itook. 

InJnii Labour Gazette. 
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The above table compares the net product o! factory establish- 
ments derived from national income Statistics, with the earnings of 
factory workers. The mdustnes chosen exclude railway workshops, 
ordnance factories, mints, indigo, teagrowing, coffee, dairy industries 
and telegraphs which are left out by the National Income Unit. 
Factory employees getting less than Rs. 200/- p.m. have been taken 
into account for computing workers’ earnings. Even here, persons 
other than workers are excluded. 

In Table I, earnings of factory workers have been arrived at by 
two different methods In the first method, employment data avail- 
able with the Natio./lal Income Unit for the total industrial working 
force were adjusted to exclude persons other than workers. This 
adjustment was carried out by applying to the total industrial work- 
ing force the ratio between workers and non-workers yielded by 
the Census of Manufactures. The net number of factory workers thus 
ainvcd at was multiplied by the average annual earnings per 
worker 

In the second method, actual wages paid to factory workers in 
different states were added up to arrive at the total factory wage 
bill for the country. These figures for actual wages paid were obtained 
from data for Part A and certain Part C States (Vide July 1956 issue 
of the Indian Labour Gazette). For Part B and the remaining Part 
C States, employment figures were culled out from issues of the 
ffidian Labour Year Book and the wage bill calculated on 4he basis 
of wage rates prevailing m states with similar economic conditions 
For each year an allowance had to be made to cover partial non- 
reportmg of employment by Part B and some Part C States. For 
1948, the National Income Unit have added Rs. 14 crores to net national' 
income to cover such default and an assumption was made that 
approximately 50 per cent of this sum could be traced to the earnings 
of workers in the industries included in the present study. On this 
basis, Rs. 7 crores was added to the total factory wage bill for each 
year. 

Since the first method utilises only the average annual earnings 
paid and the second approach takes into account actual wages paid, 
it may be argued that results yielded by the latter approach are 
more realvstic. 

Table I indicates that while in absolute terms, the factory wages 
bill has been steadily increasmg every year, this increase has not 
always been proportionate to the increase m net factory product. 
The share of wages in factory output shows a significant rise between 
1948 and 1S49/1950 and a slight decline over the subsequent three 
years Both the approaches m the Table confirm this trend, though 
as worked out by the second method the percentage share is generally 
lower. 
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Table II* 

Percentage Share of Workers* Earnings tn Net Value of Factory 
Output (29 Major Industries) 



1943 

1»I9 

1930 

1031 

1952 

1953 

All India 

42 43 

54 27 

49 2 

45 14 

52 87 

50 61 

Asiim 

39 34 

43 00 

60-46 

56 44 

64 13 

53 43 

Bibar 

41-32 

41 81 

37 51 

44 81 

37 89 

41 CO 

Bombaj- . 

44 52 

67 7^ 

47 30 

47 24 

59 51 

59 05 

Madhya Pradn'b 

47-R3 

7.'7> 

59-31 

53-23 

50 04 

54 60 

Mfldraa 

39 43 

43 04 

49 53 

42 32 

49 74 

47 96 

Oriasa 

41 81 

49 22 

39-64 

32 89 

33 15 

29 09 

Punjab 

43 33 

49 73 

46-4S 

41' 02 

48 03 

45-13 

UtUr Pradwh . 

3$ 56 

52 23 

44 23 

44 32 

47 87 

43 06 

tVeat Benzal . . 

48 C9 

68 C$ 

45 05 

44 42 

47 69 

49 63 

IVlhi 

37-41 

5S 26 

56 4S 

42 16 

51 69 

46 05 


Table II shows Labour’s share in (he net value added by manu- 
facturmg in the 29 major industries covered bv the Census of Manu- 
factures. The percentage share of labour in Table II is higher than in 
Ta'b'le 1. This may )3e due to the lact that the 29 industries in Table 11 
are the more important and better organised ones m which wage 
rates are comparatively higher. 

Table II also exhibits regional variations. Bombay, for instance, 
shows the highest percentage for workers’ share, while the share of 
wages is the lowest in Onssa. 

Table III* 


Percentage Share of Workers' Earnings in Net Value of Factory 
Output (Major Industries) 


1 

1948 1 

1949 1 

1930 

1 1931 

1032 

1953 

Surif 

26 96 

44 

24 11 

29 81 

27 59 

28 73 

Parnr and Paixr 

30 11 

33 OS 

38 5S 

30 13 

30-60 

30 26 

Products, 

Jufo Textiles . , 

55 .S6 

CO 20 

52 01 

42-6S 

57-57 

29-47 

Iron and Steel 

39 72 

34 01 

33 42 

46 56 

42 23 

35 64 


50 07 

53 04 

SO 52 

45 63 

50 01 

53 0> 

Erpneenng 

27-38 

29 64 

25 78 

26 31 1 

21 32 

23 31 

Cotton Textile* 

46 22 

64 68 

64 97 

1 53 84 

66 45 

62 42 


Censni of Mtnofarluno 
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Tables III to X spotlight the variations in labour’s share in the 
net value added as between different industries Table III shows that 
while this share does not exceed 30 per cent, m the Sugar and Cement 
industries, in Cotton Textiles it is above 60 per cent In Jute also, it 
IS quite high In Iron and Steel and General and Electrical Engineer- 
ing industries, it is more than the average for all industries 

As for the trend over the years, in Sugar, the percentage has 
been rising since 1950 in Cement, it shows a steady decline; in Paper 
and Paper Products, there has been a sudden fall in 1951, but subse- 
quently, the figure has remained stable In Jute. Cotton Textiles and 
Iron and Steel, the percentage figure has been rising and falling, with 
large variations in certain years In General and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, it has varied within a narrow margin. 

There may be a number of factors responsible for these inter- 
industry differences Normally, it might be expected that in an in- 
dustry where capital investment is large in relation to the number 
of workers employed, wages would represent a smaller proportion 
of the factory net product than m Industries in which capital invest- 
ment IS relatively small Even within the same industry, inter-state 
variations as are noticed m Tables IV to X may. to some extent, 
be due to units in some states using more modernised and costlier 
equipment, than m other states Apart from the factor of capital in- 
vestment, inter-industry variations may also be due to the fact that, 
on an average, workers in some industries have to be more highly 
skilled than in others and have, therefore, to be paid better. In other 
words, in those industries where, among the various factors of pro- 
ductions, the labour component plays a more vital role, the perecent- 
age share of labour in the net value added by manufacture may also 
be expected to be higher Whether all these propositions are borne 
out by facts requires to be established on the basis of a more elaborate 
study The remarks that follow on state-wise variations in the per- 
centage share of workers m net factory product have therefore, to be 
interpreted with a certain degree of caution and m the light of the 
foregoing considerations 

Table TV 


^Percentage Share of Workers’ Earnings tn Net Value of Factory 
Output {Cement Industry) 



*Source — Censm erf Maanfactiirp^. 
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In the Sugar industry, workers m Bombay get the lowest share 
whereas Uttar Pradesh workers get the maximum, the share of the 
latter being more than twice that of the former. 

Table V* 


Percentage Share o/ Workers’ Earnings in Net Value oj Factory 
Output (Paper and Paper Products Industry) 



1043 

\04<V 

WtO 

10>1 

1 19)2 

1953 

All Inilii 

30 11 

33 03 

33 08 

30 13 

30 60 

30 26 

BomBir - 

.W 40 

43 41 

sa 38 

32 00 

48 27 

61 9) 

■\tadra« 

- 

31 01 

24 “4 

33 73 ' 

27 78 

- 

Uttar Pradeah . 

c'l ao 

61 •>> 

50 00 

30 33 

36 64 

42 6S 

We?t npngal 

32 05 

41 16 

40 30 

40 67 

40 53 

32-70 


In the Paper Industry, the figures for Bombay and West Bengal 
appear to be comparatively more stable over the years; m Uttar 
Pradesh and Madras, they show large annual variations. 


Table VI* 


Percentage Share of Workers’ Earnings in Net Value of Factory 
Output (Jute Industry) 



1018 

1040 1 

1 

1010 

I'm 

1952 

1 

1953 

All India . , 1 

55-R6 

GO 20 

52 01 

42 6S 

57 57 

50 47 

Madras 

41 61 

26 20 

20 00 

IS 96 

, 16 80 

24 U 

Uttar Pndp«h . 

- 

62 8.1 

55 TO 

’ 31 74 

- 


Wfol Roppil 

5.5 87 

TO n 

1 

51 06 

43 32 

57 71 

1 53 76 


■WTiile the workers’ share in the Jute industry is generally high. 
Madras appears to provide an exception The workers’ share in 
the net product of the Jute industrv in Madras also shows a steadily 
declining trend over the period i948— 1952. 

*Souren Cerwm of MviafactarM. 
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Table VII* 

Percentage Share of Workers’ Earnings in Net Value of Factory 
Output (Iron and Steel Industry) 



1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

All India 

30 72 

34 01 

33 42 

46-')6 

42-23 

35 64 

Biliar 

34 75 

30 SO 

33 02 

45 41 

41-60 

33 03 

Bombay . . . 

79 61 

74 83 

75 11 

80 77 

81-19 

66 33 

Punjab . . . 

89-81 

74 89 

173 71 

84 12 

103 63 

73-59 

Utlar Pradesh . . 

58-GO 

43 97 

SI 92 

65 68 

62-70 

63-19 

Wca' Bengal 

50 7\ 

41 21 

S0-&3 

40 93 

39 72 

39 64 

Delhi 

68 91 

62 50 

44 10 

41 19 

32 26 

48 33 


It will be seen that for certain years, workers in Punjab appear 
to have been successful m getting even more than the net output. 
Whether this is due to bonus declared out of previous year’s profits 
or due to actual losses incurred by companies during the year in 
question cannot be settled without closer examination. The percent- 
age of workers’ share in Bihar is perhaps the lowest for all States 
and IS generally even less than the percentage for all industries in 
Bihar itself. 

Table VIII* 


Percentage Share of Worker^ Earntngs in Net Value of Factory 
Output (General and Electricol Engineering Industry) 



1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

All India 

60 07 

53 04 

60 52 

45 68 

SO 01 

53 95 

Assam 

87 56 

93 16 

54 91 

66 43 

169-13 

110-94 

Bihar • • 

43 52 

181 49 

60 42 

80 91 

56-70 

53-15 

Bombay . • 

50 04 

50 14 

53 46 

41 09 

47 93 

48 03 

Jfadhya Pradesh 

73-67 

80 23 

59 41 

91 31 

54 47 

61-16 

liladiis 

61 43 

S? *14 

4A 63 

4% 43 

53 % 

57-46 

Onssa 

103 33 

151 06 

116 35 

109 56 

91 56 

106 54 

Punjab 

S3 04 

58-19 

56 21 

69 17 

62 41 

90 23 

Uttar Pradesh . 

64 74 

57 09 

57 16 

68 01 

64 93 

56-45 

West Bengal . 

47 16 

47 46 

49 76 

47 91 

60 04 

53-54 

Delhi 

68 42 

63 09 

55-70 

41 61 

49 73 

49-84 


”'cwrM — CeiUDs of ^Tann&etnm 
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It is significant that workers m Orissa appear to be getting more 
than the net value added by manufacture for almost all the years 
under study. This deserves closer investigation. 

Tabu: IX* 


Percentage Share of Workers’ Earnings m ^et Value of Factory 
Output (Cement Industry) 



lots 

two 

19.10 

1<151 

1'152 

1033 

Alllnilm 

27-33 

29 at 

23 78 

2f. 31 

21 32 

23 31 

Eihar 

S.’i IS 


29-3S 

2.1 23 

10 17 

22-91 

Madras 



ss 

31 S8 

2ft 01 

22 00 

21-OS 

32-03 


In the Cement Industry, there are no noticeable variations m 
the figures obtained for different stales. 


• Table X* 


Percentage Share 0/ Workers' Eomings m Net Volue of Factory 
Output (Cotton Textiles fndiisiry) 



104 s 

191" 

lft'9 

Ift-.l 

19‘.2 

1913 

All India 

4ft 22 

04 OS 

M 97 

.V3 S4 1 

00 41 

62-42 

Hornbav . 

47 34 

04 "3 

63 77 

13 73 j 

Cl 7S 

75 41 

Sladhya Prade^lj 

S3 2ft 

9.'> 3*» 

91 73 

6.3 04 1 

CS GO 

03 10 

Madras . . 

33-29 

31 47 

7S S7 

4 -. 04 1 

.10 1" 

48 43 

Oriis.a 

- 

- 


30 32 1 

41 hi 

4|.7.> 

Pimjal) . . 

ft<}-46 

9S 70 

112 73 

73 78 1 

S3 04 

Co-42 

Utfar Prailoli , 

47-37 

Oft '>0 

67 00 

64 32 

Oft 01 

70 17 

Wi«{ Eongat . 

3ft 91 

01 39 

59 45 

01 57 1 

61 54 

61 09 

IVlhi 

34-9ft 

C.I 7S 

63 24 

-1 




There is no consistent trend m the inter-state variations for the 
Cotton Tox'tiles Industrj’ except for the fact that in Orissa the per 
cenlage share of workers is low throughout. 


Cfnsn^ of SlBnnfirttin!*. 
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Referring to Table I again it will be seen that on an average, 
factory labour gets about 40 per cent, of the net income generated 
by large scale enterprises in India This stands favourable compari- 
son with the corresponding figures for other countries -At the same 
time, it needs closer investigation to determine whether this per- 
centage can be improved even under existing circumstances. The 
tables in this note are useful only in so far as they indicate a method 
of approach The statistics themselves would have to be interpreted 
with a great deal of caution 

For instance, there may be a number of factors responsible for 
the trend indicated m Table I, viz, a rise between 1948 and 1949/1950 
and a decline thereafter It may be that the trend would be different 
if allowance is made for income tax payments made by the factories 
and if bonus payments are distributed evenly over the years It may 
also be that the major factor responsible for the change in the share 
of labour is fluctuations In agricultural prices On the whole, prices 
of manufactured products are more stable than those of the raw 
materials required for manufacturing The result js that an increase 
in raw material prices is often associated with a decline in profit 
margins whereas a fall in agricultural prices reduces the share of 
labour in the net product of factories Raw material prices increased 
during 1948—51 and declined in subseouent years, when there was a 
decline m agricultural prices It may also be that the remuneration 
of workers which is linked to the cost of living in many industries 
moves up and down together with agricultural prices and thus accen- 
tuates the trend referred to above It is significant that the All India 
Consumer Price Index (1949=100) increased from 97 m 1948 to 105 
in 1951 and declined thereafter If the explanation given above is 
correct, it would follow that year to year variations in the share of 
labour m factory output would be unavoidable as long as agricul- 
tural prices fluctuate widely and as long as the prices of manufac- 
tured articles do not reflect fully the variations in raw-material prices 

There would always be need for a great deal of explanation and 
analysis in interpreting such changes m the share of labour as we 
notice in the Tables Consequently, there would always be a con- 
siderable degree of doubt as to whether any particular change m 
the share of labour does or does not justify a change in money- 
wages If the object is to find out whether workers get a fair share 
or not, the situation in each unit will have to be analysed separately. 
Overall calculations about the share of workers in different industries 
and m different regions might give us an idea of the sectors or regions 
where wages are unduly low Allowance, however, will have to be 
made for differences in capital structure, m cost of living, cost of 
materials and a number of other specific factors pertaining to the 
region or the industry. It is hardly possible to do this without getting- 
back to a study of the situation m each individual unit It would thus 
appear that for determining wages, a consideration of workers’ per- 
centage share m net factory product has very little utility, unless 
perhaps wages have to be determined at the level of the undertaking. 
Sharp judgements based on overall data about particular industries 
or regional data which are by no means perfect and which in any 
case have to be modified m a number of ways are likely to be mis- 
leading rather than helpful. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

WORKING OF THE MATERNITY BENEFIT ACTS IN 1957 
Legislation providing for the payment of cash benefits, grant of 
leave and other facilities for maternity relief to women workers 
employed in factories exists in most of the States and Union Terri- 
tories of India The State Acts have been extended to cover the women 
workers in Plantations also m Assam. West Bengal and Kerala. 
Similar benefits are being provided to the women workers employed 
in Mines under the Mines Maternity Benefit Act passed by the Central 
Government. The scope, qualifying conditions, the period and the 
rate of maternity benefits are not uniform under the various Acts. 
These have been discussed in detail m the reviews for the years 
1953 and 1954 published in the April. 1955 and the February, 1956 
issues of the Indian Labour Gazette respectively. In Orissa, the 
Maternity Benefit (Amendment) Act. 1957 came into force on 16th 
July, 1957 according to which the conditions were changed The 
mam provisions of the Central and State Acts are also given in the 
various issues of the Indian Labour Year Book 

The administration of the Acts m Ihc States is generally the 
responsibility of the Factory Inspectorates The Mines Maternity 
Benefit Act is administered in Coal Mines by the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Commissioner, and m other mines by the Chief Inspector 
of Mines. Annual Reports on the working of the Acts prepared by 
the administering authorities show statistics relating to the number 
of women workers covered by the Acts, number of claims made, 
number of claims paid, the amount of benefit paid etc These statis- 
tics are based on the number of establishments submitting returns 
and hence do not give the complete picture During the vear under 
leport, the percentage of establishments submitting returns to the 
total number of establishments covered by the State Acts varied 
from 26.1 in Madhya Pradesh to 100 0 m feihar and Uttar Pradesh 
The overall percentage of establishments submitting returns under 
the State Acts was 71.5 under the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, this 
percentage was 58.0 for Coal Mines and 65 3 for other Mines Further, 
the State Maternity Benefit Acts cease to be operative m areas where 
the integrated social insurance scheme framed under the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act. 1948 is enforced. The Employees’ State Insurance 
Act is gradually being introduced in more and more areas Since the 
inception of the Second Fives Year Plan upto 31st August 1958, 
2,01,500 additional employees were covered in the various States 
under this Act. The statistics of maternity benefit paid under the 
Employees State Insurance Act have been presented separately in 
this article at the end. The above limitations should be kept in view 
while drawing any conclusions from the data regarding maternity 
benefits paid under the Maternity Benefit Acts as presented in this 
article. It will be readily noted that the above factors do not allow 
any strict comparison of the absolute figures from year to year, 
Therefore, in this article only certain ratio measures have been 
compared over the two years 1956 and 1957, but even in cases of 
these measures the limitations mentioned above have to be borne in 
mind before drawing any conclusions. 

The statistics, as furnished by the Administering Authorities of 
the Acts, are presented here for general information. The statistics 
relate to States as after reorganisation. 



The following table shows the statistics of maternity benefits paid under the Maternity Benefit Acts in 1957. 
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Among States. Assam reported the largest number of cases in 
which maternity benefit was paid followed closely by Kerala. In 
both these. States plantation workers arc covered under the Act. 
The statistics show that employment of women workers was high in 
Andhra. Bombay. Madras and West Bengal also but the number of 
claims made for maternity benefit was comparatively low in these 
States as compared to Assam and Kerala. The proportion of women 
workers who were paid matemitv benefit in full or in part to the 
total number of women workers who claimed such benefit was fairly 
high in all States except Madras and Rajasthan. 

Table II shows the percentage of women ivho claimed maternity 
benefit to the total number of women employed m units furnishing 
returns and the average amount of maternity benefit paid per case 
in the various States and Mines In this Table, the ratio-measures 
have been presented side by side for 1956 and 1957 but great caution 
needs to be exorcised m comparing the figures because of the limita- 
tions of the statistics discussed earlier. 

Table II 


Percentage of Claims Made and the Average Amount of Maternity 
Bene/it Paid in Vanous States and Mines (1956-57) 


Stnte 

of Claim- m *de p-r 100 
eroplojNil uemen 

Vvcrvpo amount of benefit 
I«nl per ca-e 

IMC 

lti-6 

1017 



R*. 

R«. 

Andhra .... 

11 OS 

21 

ilh 

.... 

2? 1 20-1 

SO 

02 

Bihtf .... 


llV. 


Rimbiy 

*■; 

37 

35 

Keril \ . 

2.‘5 2 1 16 0 

•.s 

163 

Jfadliyi Pradi’^h 

1 1 ' 1 H 

30 

CO 


“12 1 4 0 



Mysore .... 

I’ 0 » ft 

hO 

44 

.... 

2 ■« 1 2 6 


57 

Rajaslhan 

n 7 ' SI 

117 

lOS 

Ihinjab .... 

0 07 • 

S7 

. 

Uttar IVidc«h . 

1T| 11 

70 

03 

t\e«t Ik'ngal . . . 

0 0, 50 

132 

I2ft 

Average .... 

11 s 1 t. 7 

77 

los 

Mint-) 




Co il 

11 0 1 11 3 

43 

42 

Others .... 

SOI SO 


30 

Averapo Mires . 

0-4 ^ 8 S 

42 

40 


•Vide JCB. under TaMc I. 
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The average maternity benefit paid per case was Rs. 93 in 1957 
taking all States and mines together The figure varied appreciably 
from State to State, the highest recorded by Kerala being Rs. 163 and 
the lowest lecorded by Andhra being Rs 28. 

Table III shows information relating to the number of com- 
plaints received and prosecution launched in the various States in 
1957 under the Maternity Benefit Acts. 

Table III 


Number of Complaints Received and Prosecutions Launched in Various 
i^ates m 1957 



j Hutnhtr rf 

Coniplainta 

rccciTcd 

Prosecution* 

laimehed 

Andhra 




- 

!• 

Aeniim a 




120 1 

- 

Dihor 





- 

Eombay 




1 67 

1 s 

Kerola . 




1 UT 

1 ^ 

lUdraa . 




20 

10 

Madhya rradoidi , 



S 

- 


Total 


■ -1 

40U 

1 

10 

1 


•Coin]>l<iinl receiTcd during I'fitl 


In Bihar, apart from the 4 complaints indicated above, 52 other 
minor violations were observed during course of routine inspec- 
tions In each of these cases, instructions were issued to the employers 
for removing the defects and such instructions were complied with. 
No occasion arose to prosecute any of the employers for violation of 
the Act or the Rules framed thereunder m this State It will appear 
that the number of complaints received was the highest m Kerala 
followed by Assam In Assam, all the complaints received were from 
the plantation sector In Kerala also, the majority of the complaints 
were from this sector Prosecutions were launched only in a few 
cases as the violation of the Acts or the Rules framed thereunder 
which led to the complaints was generally of a very minor nature. 
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Table IV shows the statistics relating to maternity benefit paid 
unaer the Employees’ State Insurance Act m 1957. 

Table IV 

Amount of Maternity Benefit Paid under the Employees’ State 
Jnsnrance Act, 1948 in 1957 


Stales 

Ko. of 
women 
insiinni aa 
on 31 12 5<1 

No of 
ttotner 
nho claimed 
malerpitv 
benefit during 
1037 

Xo of 

accepted and 

either fully 
or pjftislly * 
during 1957 

Amount of 
bonofit paid 
during 1937 





J{». 

IndJjrt 


311 

20« 

2tf,7J7 

Bombay .... 


I.GsO 

1,317 

2.39,744 

Ker.l. .... 

.*>.ljr» 

421 

i.isst 

33,130 

Madri! .... 

17.47* 

7‘}3 

l.oilt 

1,10,733 

SlafUiya PradMii . . 

C,«n2 

SOI 

310 

37,001 

Punjab . 

1,210 

37 

301 

1,702 

Rajutbnn 

■lilt 

10'^ 


].4S(S 

Uttar Pradesh . 

1.3'»2 

20 

27t 

2,20(3 

IVest Bongil . 

8,3’U 

•(7U 

420 

33,276 

Ddhi .... 

1,217* 

63 

63 

3,290 

Total 


4.20 J 

4.730 

4,92,09.3 


•RoUtos to 31.12 G7 tSoino of the cluin^ r'-lito to the cnrlier year. 


The extent of the areas covered under this Act varies from State 
to State Taking all the Slates together, the number of women who 
claimed benefit formed about 5 4 per cent of the total women in- 
ured, and the average amount of benefit paid per case was about 
Us. 104. K H e 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MADRAS DOCK LABOUR BOARD 
FOR THE YEAR 1957-58 

The Madras Dock Labour Board, responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Madras Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Scheme, 1956 consisted of 4 representatives each of the Government 
and Dock workers and 2 representatives each of the Shipping Com- 
panies and Madras Stevedores' Association. The Board held four 
meetings during the*year As in the past all important matters were 
referred to the respective Sub-Committees constituted by the Board 
and their recommendations were generally accepted. 

On the recommendations of the Piece Rate Committee consti- 
tuted by the Central Government, the system of piece-rate working 
was introduced m the port of Madras with effect from 1st March, 
1958. At the end of the year under report, the Board was examining 
P^e Resolution of the Central Government Officer on Special Duty’s 
recommendations in so far as they relate to the employees of the 
Dock Labour Board 

During the year under review, there was an improvement in the 
employment situation of Reserve Pool Workers while there was a 
decrease m the number of Monthly Workers. A number of monthly 
workers were transferred from monthly to Reserve Pool. The total 
number of Reserve Pool and Monthly Workers employed at the end 
of March, 1958 was 1,633 and 241 respectively as compared to 1,489 and 
252 respectively on 1st April, 1957. 

With a view to ensure an effective working of the Piece-Rate 
Scheme, the Board entrusted the work of forming the Reserve Pool 
Workers into gangs to the Gangs Composition Committee At the 
same time, the Port Trust had taken a decision to do away with the 
third shift with effect from 1st March, 1958 The Gang Composition 
Committee after taking all these factors into consideration recom- 
mended the formation of 126 gangs (each gang consisting of 9 
Mazdoors) The recommendation of the Committee was accepted by 
the Board and all the Reserve Pool Gangs were given work in 
rotation with effect from 1st March, 1958. 

During the year under review, the Board accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Registration Committee which proposed an increase 
m wages of Stevedore workers ranging from 20 to 40 per cent both 
for Reserve Pool and Monthly workers to take effect from 15th June. 
1957. It was also agreed that the revised wages should form the basis 
for fixing the piece rate earnings by the Piece Rate Committee. 

A Gratuity Scheme for workers mainly based on the Bombay 
Scheme was enforced from 1st January, 1958 Besides, an ex-gratia 
monetary benefit to dependents of H workers who had died prior 
to the introduction of the gratuity scheme was paid at the rate of 
Rs 150 each 

On a representation from the Madras Stevedores’ Association, 
the Board reduced the general levy from 27.J per cent to 20 per cent, 
with effect from 1st October, 1957 Subsequently in view of the intro- 
duction of the Piece Rate Scheme the rate of general levy was 
revised and was fixed at 35 per cent, on the time-rate wage bills. 
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The Welfare Levy was retained at 10 per cent of the time-rate wage 
bills The Board has a programme for a Housing Scheme to house 
500 workers with the accumulated surplus for Welfare Fund along 
with the anticipated Government assistance by way of loan and 
subsidy. For this purpose, the Board had accumulated Rs. 1,92,880 at 
the close of the year after spending about Rs. 2 50 lakhs on the 
purchase of 21 acres of land. 

The annual Income and Expenditure Account for the year under 
review show that the total amount disbursed to workers under 
different heads during the year was Rs 22.47,087 The surplus for the 
>ear carried to General Fund Account was Rs 20,231 bringing the 
total accumulated surplus at the end of the year to Rs 2,02,575 

Two Sub-Committees were formed during the year, under the 
Unregistered Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 
1957 to fix the number of workers and employers to be listed The 
Board has listed 29 employers and fixed the number of workers to be 
listed at 4,200 under all the categories 

During the year 1957-58. eight holidays were declared for the 
Reserve Pool Workers The leave facility to the workers and the stall 
continued to be same as m previous year The leave wage for 
Reserve Pool Workers was fixed at Rs. 2 75. 

The medical facilities were the same as in the previous year 
The average attendance at the Board’s Dispensary was 90 workers 
per day. The total number of complaints received under the Scheme 
during the year was 260 Of this action was taken in 118 cases. 


. DERMATOSES SURVEY IN TAR AND BYE PRODUCTS PLANTS 
IN BIHAR 

The Factory Inspection Department of the Government of Bihar 
conducted the above survey with a view to finding out the rate of 
incidence of Dermatitis — a disease which affects tlie skin of industrial 
workers due to contact with certain gases, V'apours and dusts m the 
particular processes and industries where this hazard existed The 
mv^tigation was confined to manufacture of coke and its bye- 
products. A report embodying the results of the survey has been 
published* by the Government of Bihar A summary of the important 
findings of the survey and the recommendations made m the report 
are given in the following paragraphs — 

The survey covered three of the four big factories which were 
manufacturing coke and its bye-products m the Jhana Coal-Field 
area. All the three selected factories w'ere located m Manbhum 
District. Out of a total of 1,574 workers engaged in the factories 
covered, 654 (41.5 per cent) male workers with service of three years 
or more were examined for skin diseases Of the workers examined, 
10 4 per cent were suffering from skin diseases — most of which were 
Quite likely to occupational origin The cases of skin lesions included 
Acne, Comedones, Erythema, Eczema, Ringworms, Pustular Folli- 
culitis, Tar and Acid bums, Pitvnases and Warts No case of cut- 
aneous cancer or cancer of the scrotum, skin lesions of veneral origin, 

• Dermatoses SuTTey n Tarand Bye ProdmtsPUntsin Biiiar, Secretariat Press, Bihar, Patna 
(1957), price 37 nP. 

I-/P354Dof LB— 3 
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tuberculides or granulomas was found This compares favourably 
with findings in western countries where cutaneous cancer parti- 
cularly of scrotal region and epitheliomas are common. The survey 
also revealed that the workers in the Sulphate of Ammonia, Naptha- 
lene and Benzol Acid plants were comparatively less affected. 
Workers engaged in tar distillation, pitch manufacturing and Acid 
plants mainly need attention m orfer to protect them from skin 
affections It was also found that there was a general tendency, 
amongst the class of workers engaged in the industry, not to view 
these ailments with any degree of seriousness 

The steps recommended on the basis of the survey, for protection 
and treatment of workers against Dermatitis are given below: — 

(i) Improvement m the house keeping to prevent excessive 
coal dust nuisance at the work sites, 

(ii) Prevention of floors getting thick layers of tar deposits 
or alternatively providing protective foot wear to workers 
m the coke oven, tar distillation and pitch manufacturing 
sections, 

(ill) Provision of shower baths and washing facilities near 
work sites, 

(iv) Supply of skin cleansing emulsions or liquid soap, 

(v) Periodical medical examination for Skin troubles and 
medical advice to the w^orkers, 

(vi) Hospital treatment for incapacitating Skin troubles, and 

(vii) Notification in cases of recurring and multiple warts, 
epitheliomas and cutaneous cancers 


labour laws and decisions 

LAWS 

MADRAS BEEDI INDUSTRIAL PREMISES (REGULATION OF 
CONDITIONS OF WORK) ACT, 1958 

The Government of Madras, have passed the above Act to regu- 
late the conditions of work in beedi industrial premises in the State. 
It received the assent of the President on the 3rd December, 1958 
and has been published m the State Gazette for general information. 
It shall come into force on such date as the State Government may 
by notification, appoint 

The Act inter alia, provides for licensing beedi industrial pre- 
mises, appointment of Inspectors and prescribing their powers; 
standards of cleanliness and ventilation, prevention of overcrowding 
in the premises of the beedi industry, arrangements for supply of 
drinking water, latrines and urinals, washing facilities, creches, first 
aid, canteens for workers, working hours, rest intervals, weekly holi- 
days, annual leave with wages, ivages for overtime work, prohibition 
of employment of children, etc 

(The Fort St George Gazette of December 10. 1958) 
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Madras industrial establishments (national and 

FESTIVAL HOLIDAYS) ACT, 1958 

The above Act received the assent of the Governor of Madras 
on the 4th December, 1958 and shall come into force on such date as 
the State Government may. by notification, fix. Salient features of 
the Act have already been published in July, 1958 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette 

(The Fort St George Gazette of December 10, 1958). 


KERALA INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS (NATIONAL AND 
FESTIVAL HOLIDAYS) BILL, 1958 

The Government of Kerala have published the text of the above 
Bill for general information The Bill seeks to grant seven paid 
holidays including two National holidays viz., 26th January and 
15th August, and one on 1st May m each calendar year to persons 
employed in industrial establishments in the State of Kerala. The 
other four holidays are to be determined by the Inspector m consul- 
tation with the workers and managements The Bill also, provides for 
the appointment of Inspectors and specifies their powers Penalties 
for contravention, etc , ot the provisions of the Act have also been 
prescribed 

(Kerala Gazette of November 21, 1958) 


KERALA SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS BILL, 
1958 

The Government of Kerala have published the above Bill in the 
State Gazette for general information The aim of the Bill is to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to the regulation of conditions 
of work and employment in shops, and commercial establishments in 
the State of Kerala. It shall on or from the date of the commence- 
ment of the Act. repeal the Weekly Holidays Act, 1942 m its appli- 
cation to the State, the Travancore-Cochin Shops and Commercial 
Establishments Act, 1125 and the Madras Shops and Commercial 
Establishments Act, 1947 m so far as it applies to the Malabar district. 
lAam picrViSTOus oi \he re^aVe \o Vkovsts oi worlfi., boLdays and leave, 
wages, employment of children and women, health and safety, en- 
forcement and inspections, pienalties, etc. 

(Kerala Gazette of November 21, 1958). 


WEST BENGAL INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES RULES, 1958 

The Government of West Bengal have framed the above Rules 
under the Industrial Disputes Act. 1947. A summary of these rules 
has already been published in December, 1957 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 

(Notification No. 477l'I.R /IR /I R -2/57 dated the 15th November 
1958 — The Calcutta Gazette of December 4, 1958). 
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DRAFT MADHYA PRADESH SHOPS AND ESTABLISHMENT 
RULES, 1958 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 59 of the Madhya 
Pradesh Shops and Establishments Act, 1958, the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh propose to make the above Rules which have been 
published in the State Gazette for information of all persons likely 
to be affected thereby The draft rules relate to matters concerning, 
inter aha, registration of establishments, duties of Inspectors, em- 
ployment of children and young persons, leave, overtime wages to 
workers 

(Notification No 394/XVI, dated the 17th December, 1958 — ■ 
Madhya Pradesh Gazette of December 19, 1958). 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT. 1947— DECLARATION OF PUBLIC 
UTILITY SERVICES 


St&te 

Category of Semes 

KoiiGcation Number 
and Date 

Period 

AudbiA Fridesli 

(0 Sugar lodostry 

G.01IS. No 8732- dated 
tbo^ttb NoreiDber,1038. 

' For afurtbrr period ofsix 
months from 28 11 1958. 

Bo. 

(h) Motor Transport 

0.0 U.S No 2880 dated 
Ibe ICtb December, 1058. 

For a further period of aix 
months from 27.12 1058. 

Bo. 

(hi) Air Transport 
Industry. 

GO MS No 2750 dated 
tbe28lb NoTemWr, 1058. 

For A further period of siS 
months from 2 12.1058. 

Bik 

(tu) Sahloduslry 

G 0 M 8 No 2770 dated 
the 1st Dceember, 1958 

For A further pened of eix 
months from 6 12 1058. 

Biliar . • 

Sugar Icdustry 

t IU/DM4033/58L 10987 

1 dated the Ul December, 
1058 

For A period of five monthe 
from 1 12 1058 

M&dru 

Cement Tndustry 

G 0. r.t No IGll dated 
the 10th December, 1058 

For a further period of si* 
months from 1 11 1058. 

Do 

Air Transport Ser- 

G.0 Rt No I81S dated 
the 18tb November, 1058 

1 For a further period of sis 
months from 23-12.1958. 


DECISION 

AWARD OF THE FIFTH INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL, WEST 
BENGAL IN AN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
WORKMEN AND THE EMPLOYERS OF THE ENGINEERING 
FIRMS EMPLOYING MORE THAN 250 WORKERS 
At the end of December 1956, the Government of West Bengal 
referred an apprehended industrial dispute between the employers 
and the employees of 74 engineering firms of the State mvolving 
several issues such as wages and dearness allowance, fixation of 
grades and scales of pay. etc , to the Fifth Industnal Tribunal It may 
be recalled here that the First Engineering Tribunal had prescribed 
in 1948 a minimum of Rs 30 as basic wage and Rs 25 as dearness 
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allowance. Two years later i.e in 1950 Ihe Second Omnibus Engineer- 
ing Tribunal had enhanced the dearness allowance from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 31. 

It was contended by the woikeis’ representatives that the 
engineering industiy in the Stale was fiimly established and was 
yielding colossal profits and could therefore, afford to pay a living 
wage to the workmen Moieover it enjoyed certain special advant- 
ages over the industry in othei States m the form of close proximity 
to raw materials and cheap transport facilities It was also claimed 
on behalf of workmen that the occupational hazards, responsibility 
and technical skill involved m the industry along with the ever 
increasing cost of living justified their claim for higher wages The 
employers’ associations refuted the allegation that the industry was 
making huge profits and urged that the prices of pig iron and steel 
had increased considerablv Besides, the restrictions imposed on 
imports of raw-materials had ctcaled a scarcity of these raw materials 
The employers agreed that they were paying bonuses to the workmen 
besides providing various amenilits eg. medical aid. canteen etc and 
therefore, stubbornly opposed onlv enhancement in wages. It was 
further contended by the omploNois that the wage structure is a long 
term agreement and should not be disturbed unless there was a 
material change of circumstances As regard the grades and scales of 
wages, classification of workmen etc . the emplovei'S contended that 
these issues sh'uld not bo dealt with by the Tribunal, but by a 
Committee of Experts The emp'oyers also opposed automatic or 
guaranteed time scales since it would place an additional burden on 
the industry and would jeopaidise its competitive position As 
regards the increase in deainess allowance, the employers argued 
that the sudden rise m the C'lsl of living index was only a tern- 

E orary phase and that it would go down as cflcctive measures had 
een taken by the Government 

The Tribunal did not accept the employers’ view that wages 
once fixed should bo left undisturbed for a consideiable length of 
time. Summing up the material changes that had occuned since the 
award of the First omnibus Engineering Tribunal m 1948, the 
present Tribunal cited the examples of Jute and Cotton textile in- 
dustries where the w’agos had been considerably increased since 
1948 In the jute industry, the total emoluments \vCro increased from 
Rs. 58 50 in 1948 to Rs 6360 in 1951 and again Rs 67 17 m 1955 
Similarly, m cotton textile industry, the emoluments were in- 
creased from about Rs 50/- pm to Rs 60 67 pm Similarly m the 
coal mdustry, Che CoCai w'ages had gone up to Rs CS-l-Q as a resuft 
of the award of 1956 On the contrary, in the case of engineering 
industry, the total emoluments w'cre Rs 55/- in 1948 (as a result of 
First Award) and Rs 61/- in 1950 (as a result of Second Award) 
The Tribunal was, therefoie of the view that even after making 
allowance for the additional amenities such as increased provident 
fund contributions, production bonus, canteen facilities, workers m 
the engineering industry w’cre being paid only a minimum wage 
M-'roover, bonus and provident fund contributions do not foim a 
pait of wages according to the Industnal Disputes. Act 1947 nor does 
the provision of canteen facilities After taking into considciation the 
changes stated above and various other factors, the Tribunal was 
more than convinced that the workers were justified in claiming 
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higher wages The Tribunal, therefore, awarded a monthly emolu- 
ment of Rs 71/- (comprising Rs 35/- as basic wages and Rs. 36/- as 
dearness allowance) for the lowest paid worker m the engineering 
industry m the State thereby enhancing their monthly emoluments 
by Rs 10 The Tribunal did not approve of the use of the terms un- 
skilled, semi-skilled and skilled and instead laid down the pay scales 
as under • — 

Group D (corresponding to the unskilled category in previous 
award) 

Rs 35/- p m for heavy manual work such as transport of 
goods, etc Scale — Rs 35 — 1.25/2—37.50 for workmen who 
improve their efficiency. 

Group C (corresponding to the semi-skilled category). 

Rs 40 — 1 25 — 65 in five slabs of Rs 5 each — each slab covering 
a period of 4 years 

Group B (corresponding to the skilled category). 

Rs 75—2—115 in 5 slabs o! Rs. 8 each— each slab covering a 
period of 4 years. 

Group A. (corresponding to the highly skilled category). 

Us. 110—3—155 m 5 slabs of Rs. 9 each— each slab covering 
a period of 3 years 

{These wage rates ate for 26 working days m a month and 
for 8 hours a day). 

Within each slab the increment is annual and automatic But 
the lift from one slab to the next higher one within the same group 
will more or less depend upon the efficiency of the worker which 
should be decided by a Board comprising the Manager. Engmeer-m- 
charge, Chief Personnel Officer or the Labour Officer Thus a worker 
is assured of automatic annual increments within each slab subject 
to his being efficient and for which incentives have been provided 
during the entire period of service Dearness allowance awarded by 
the Second Omnibus Engineering Tribunal m 1950 (viz Rs 31) was 
increased by Rs 5 and remained linked to the basic pay groups as 
under : 

Paj ran?e Dearness 

all</wance 

TJpto P,s.C0f. Rg so;. 

rjs 51/- to Rs 100/- . ... P.^ 47/. 

Tla.101/ toRs. IW?- . . . . P-s .',1/. 

Pa. 101/ to lU ZIXj/ Pa '^0' 

Po. 201/ to Pa 2V); * g, f- 

The increment of Rs 5 in the dearness allowance v-as based on 
the 25-point rise in the cost of living index between 1950 and 1957, 
The quantum of dearness allowance w'as subject to revision, at the 
end of each financial year The revision is to be based on the fluctua- 
tions m the cost of living index le rupee one for every five-point 
increase or decrease (Source The Calcutta Gazette— Extraordinary 
dated 5th November, 1938) ^ 
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LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

QUARTER IN REVIEW (OCTOBER— DECEMBER, 1958) 

1 Employment Situation 

Emploj/nicnt Committee —It was announced- m the Lok Sabha on 
the 21st November, 1958 that a Central Committee on Employment 
was being set up to assess the employment and unemployment trends 
in the country and to recommend measures for expanding employ- 
ment opportunities The Committee would advise the Union Ministry 
of Labour and Employment on the development of the national 
employment service deployment of personnel retrenched on the com- 
pletion of development projects and development of youth employ- 
ment service and employment counselling at Exchanges Besides, the 
Committee would assess the requirements of trained craftsmen and 
advise the National Covrcil foi Training m Vocational Trades on 
this matter The Committee would consist of 30 members including 
representatives of State Goveinments. employers, workers and Mem- 
bers of Parliament The Union Minister for Labour and Employment 
would be the Chairman of the C'-mmittco 

Tramtnp Course for Emploi/rnent Oflicer?— In order to meet the 
demand for trained staff to man the new' Employment exchanges 
which were being opened m the country under the Second Five Year 
Plan, a three-week training cout':c for employment officers was orga- 
nised at the Directorate Genei.nl of Resettlement and Employment.' 
New Delhi early in November 1958 The course was attended by about 
30 officers from different States 

Emplot/ment Exchanges — The number of registrations at the 
exchanges, tl-'p average numbei of employers utilising the services of 
exchanges, total number of lacancies notified and the number of 
placements effected during the quarter under review were 5.73,406 
G.507, 90.730, and 60,191 respectively. The number of applicants on 
the Live Register was 11 83 299 at the end of December, 1958 as against 
11,53,900 at the end of the previous quarter 

Out of 133 exchanges to be opened during the Second Plan period, 
70 had been established bringing the total number of exchanges 
opened up to the end of October 1958 to 208 
2 Wages 

The work m connection w'lth the preparation of experimental 
wage maps for Bombay and Kanpur with such data as are readily 
available remained in progress Its completion will necessarily take 
time, as it involves heavy work This work has been taken up m 
pursuance of the recommendation made by the Steering Group on 
wages. 

3 Industrial Relations 

The number of industrial disputes, workers involved therein and 
the number of man-days lost duitng the quarter were 383. 1 18 lakhs 
and 6 21 lakhs respectively as against 351, 209 lakhs and 15 40 lakhs res- 
pectively in the previous quarter 
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Joint Councils of Management but had not yet done so should set up 
such councils without any further delay. Such of those units which 
had not been able to set up these councils because of certain genuine 
difficulties should be removed from the list of 50 units originally 
selected and should be substituted by other units. The Committee 
felt that the list was not exhaustive and that units where parties 
concerned were willing to start Joint Management Councils should 
also be included Until 8th December, 1958, 12 units in the private 
sector and four in the public sector had introduced schemes of labour 
participation in management. 

5 Labour Legislation 

The Union Ministry of Labour and Employment has decided to 
amend the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 The amendments, inter 
aha, provide that a membership fee of at least four annas a month 
should be prescribed m the rules of a trade union It is also proposed 
to give the Registrar of Trade Unions or his nominee powers to ins- 
pect the books of a trade union In the State sphere, the Government 
of Punjab have enacted the Punjab Maternity Benefit (Amendment) 
Art. The Act received the assent of the Governor of Punjab on the 
8th October, 1958 Similarly, the Government of Rajasthan introduced 
a Bill in the Rajasthan Assembly on the 24th October. 1958 to amend 
the Rajasthan Maternity Benefit Act. 1953 The Bill seeks to make 
provisions in the Rajasthan Maternity Benefit Act for the minimum 
standards laid down by the Government of India keeping in view the 
provisions of the I L.O Convention and Recommendation and the posi- 
tion of the State Laws on the subject The Government of Madras 
enacted the Madras Beedi Industrial Premises (Regulations of Condi- 
tions of Work) Act, 1958. The Act seeks to regulate the conditions of 
work in beedi industrial premises m the State of Madras Besides the 
above, the Government of Kerala have published m the State Gazette 
the following Bills for the general information — 

(i) The Kerala Shops and Commercial Establishments Bill, 
1958, to C''nsohdate and amend the law relating to the regu- 
lation of work and Employment in Shops and Commercial 
establishments in the State; and 

(ii) The Kerala Industrial Establishments (National and Festi- 
val Holidays) Bill, 1958 to provide for the grant of National 
and Festival holidays to persons employed in industrial 
establishments m the State. 

6. Committees, Conferences, etc 

The 17th Session of the Standing Labour Committee was held in 
Bombay on the 28th and 29th October, 1958. The mam items discussed 
were: (i) Evaluation and Implementation of Labour enactments 
(li) Workers’ participation m management, (in) Legislation to regulate 
working conditions of motor transport workers, (iv) Amendment of 
the Industrial Disputes Act 1947, (v) Superannuation age for indus- 
Wal workers, (vi) Study of major strikes from the point of Code of 
Discipline, (vii) Review of the working of the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme, and (viii) Grant of exemption from the provisions 
of the Employers’ Provident Funds Act to factories re-starting under 
new ownership after closure. The conclusions/recommendations of 
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the Committee were published in November, 1958 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 


7 Other Important Events, etc. 

Opening the South-East Asia Conference on Industrial and Occu- 
pational Health at Calcutta on the 24th November, 1958, the Union 
Minister of Labour and Employment emphasised the need for inten- 
sive efforts to tackle the problems relating to industrial and occupa- 
tional health 

Under the Central Government’s Scheme of Workers’ Education, 
a batch of 60 teacher-administrators is now undergoing training in 
Bombay These administrators will, after completing their course, 
train worker-teachers at ten Centres m different parts of the country. 

The Government of Bombay has decided to introduce a pilot pro- 
ject on “Workers’ education* for industrial workers in the Bomliay 
City on an experimental basis The first of its kmd m India the project 
IS being put into operation by the Institute of Labour Welfare 
Workers which, has been. s 9 eci.aUsvn 6 in Labour Welfare Courses The 
objectives of the scheme are (1) to enable the workers to be good 
and efficient workers and useful citizens, (2) to promote better indus- 
trial relations, (3) to enable the workers to iinderstand mooem eci> 
nomic and other trends and (4) to discipline the mmd of workers and 
develop their thinking power and latent potentialities 

The Government of India ratified Convention (No 107) concern- 
ing the Protection and Int?gralion of Indig^ous and other Tribal 
and semi-Tnbal populations in Independent Countries. The conven- 
tion will come into force for India from the 29th September, W59. 
The Government of India has also decided tb ratify the ILO. Con- 
vention (No 88) regarding the Organisation of Employment Service. 


MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— NOVEMBER, 1958 
Employment SitoatioiI 

(a) Employment Exchange Statistics — ^The highlights of the 
statistics for the month are as follows — 

(i) Compared to the previous month, registrations at the Em- 
ployment Exchanges decreased by 24 285, i e , by 12 6 per 
cent At the end of the month, the tiumber of applicants on 
the Live Register was 11,59.031 as against 11,64,369 at the 
end of the previous month, thus registering a decline of 
5,338, 1 e by 0 5 per fient 

(ii) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
recorded a decline of 6 7 per cent The number of vacancies 
notified decreased in the public sector and increased in the 
private sector Of the vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
during the month, 87 5 per cent were m the Government 
and quasi-Govemmcnt establishments and local bodies The 
number of employers utilising the services of Exchanges 
declined from 6531 durmg the previous month to 6,351 
during the month le, by 2 8 per cent. 
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(lii) The particulars of 1,12,059 applicants as against 1,13,991 
during the previous month were forwarded for available 
job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during November, 1958, was 18,911 as compared to 20,243 
in October, 1958, thus recording a decline of 6.6 per cent. 


The relevant statistics are presented in the following table.— 



November, 

1958 

October, 

19 >8 


l.GS.OSO 

1,93,305 

Number on Live Register ... ... 

11,59,031 

11,04,369 

KurahT of Cmploycw Utiliatns the Scr> icc'i of Eniptoyment Ex 
changes 

0.331 

6,631 

VHeancies NotiHcJ . . ... 

29,027 1 

31,113 

riarements EfTected . ... 

18,911 

20.243 


(b) Closures— Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 43 closures m 40 of which 
3,101 workers weio affected, as against 42 closures affecting 6,641 
workers in 39 cases in the preceding month Of the 43 closures, 13 
were due to shortage of raw m''terial. 6 each due to slackness in 
trade and uneconomic working 4 due to dissolution of partnership, 
3 due to accumulation of stocks. 2 duo to financial difficulty and 1 each 
due to non*renewal of license expiry of lease, end of season and 
financial loss The reasons for 5 closures are not known 

(c) Retrenchment — In the States supplying information, there 
were retrenchments in I2 units m 8 of which 162 workers were affect- 
ed. In the previous month, retrenchments were reported from 17 
units affecting 812 workers The mam reasons for retrenchment during 
the month were shortage of raw material, trade reasons and accumu- 
lation of stocks 

Lq^ OjJ— In the States supplying infoTination, units laid 
off 2,206 workers mainly due to shortage of work, financial difficulty, 
accumulation of stocks and break-down of machinery. 

(e) Employment in New Factories and Factories Re-opened after 
Closure — In the States supplying information, 62 new factories were 
registered in 7 of which 178 workers were proposed to be employed 
Information i elating to employment potential in. the remaining 55 
units IS not available. Thirteen factories re-opened after closure m 
which 1,348 workers were employed. 

(f) General Employment Situation in Factories — Reports receiv- 
ed from the States do not show any significant variation in the em- 
ployment situation. 
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Working of Labour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
Labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay regular 
visits to undertakings and if any infringements are noticed attempts 
are made to rectify the same Recourse to legal action in the shape of 
prosecution is taken generally m cases of gross violations or against 
habitual defaulters. The table on page 545 shows the number of 
establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and convictions ob- 
tained during the month of November, 1958, under the Factories Act, 
Payment of Wages Act, Minimum Wages Act and the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Act in some of the States for which in- 
formation IS available. Statistical data regarding the number of trade 
unions registered, etc., under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, are 
given in a separate table and information regarding the implementa- 
tion of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, etc., is given in separate 
paragraphs. 

Number of Trade Unions registered, etc., under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 during November. 1958 


st&t« 

R«gi«(ered 
unioftf 
at the 
begioniDg 
of the 
month 

Newly 
registered 
during the 
month 

Registra' 

caneelled 
during the 
month 

Registered 
untons 
at the 
end of the 
month 

Andhi'a PTa4«3h 




N.A. 

0 

48 

N.A. 

Assiia 




m 

6 


IS6 

Diliar • 




658 

8 

_ 

564 

Bombay 




1,849 

20 

251 

1,618 

Kerata . , 




NA 

12 


N.A, 

Madbya Pradesh 




313 

1 

_ 

314 

Madras 




886 

17 

7 

896 

Mysore 




378 

6 


384 

Onsaa . . 




NJL 

4 

- 

N.A. 

Punjab 




446 

3 

_ 

451 

Uttar Pradesh 




975 

17 

7 

985 

West Bengal 




2,224 

8 

1 

2,231 

Delhi 




318 

8 

1 

32) 

Tripnra 




50 

- 


30 




Establishments Inspected, Prosecutions Launched, etc., under certain Labour Laws in November, 195B 

(a) Number of oatiblishmcnta in»p''ctod, 

(b) Number of proaecutiona launched, 

(c) Number of conTicliOM obtained. 
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Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 

The number of undertakmgs where standing orders were certified 
during November, 1958 in some of the States was as follows: Andhra 
— one (Cement Concern), Madras — 10, Uttar Pradesh — 3 and West 
Bengal — 7 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 
In Kerala, 33 cases were decided and a total sum of Rs. 62,796 
was paid towards compensation during the month In Madras, a sum 
of Rs. 19,007 was deposited with the Commissioner for Workmen’s 
Compensation during the month for making payment m respect of 11 
fatal and 36 permanent disablement cases. In West Bengal, 193 cases 
were decided during the month and a sum of Rs. 106,220 was deposited 
with the Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation for making 
payment to the persons concerned. In Delhi, 11 cases were disposed 
of by the Commissioner of Workmen’s Compensation Act during the 
month 


Workers’ Education 

In Andhra Prodesh, 7,550 workers attended English, Hindi, Telugu 
and Urdu classes conducted in different welfare centres during Octo- 
ber, 1958 The reading rooms were patronised by 1,402 workers and 
336 books were issued from the libraries at these centres. In Bombay, 
10,500 adults— both men and women who were taking part in social 
education classes, were examined during November, 1958. In Uttar 
Pradesh, adult education classes were held at 3 labour welfare centres 
m Kanpur during the month The average daily attendance m these 
night schools was 38. In West Bengal, programme of primary educa- 
tion for workers’ children and literacy classes for adult workers was 
continued m all the labour welfare centres during the month 

Labour Welfare 

In Andhra Pradesh, workers attended the welfare centres In 
large numbers and took active part in the various activities sponsored 
by them, viz , cutting, tailoring and knitting classes, outdoor and in- 
door games, etc In Bihar, all the welfare centres continued to func- 
tion satisfactorily A special programme of Cultural activities was 
arranged at the Welfare Centre m Jamshedpur on the occasion of the 
visit of the Union Minister for Labour and Planning In the Punjab, 
all the welfare centres continued to provide educational and recrea- 
tional programmes to workers and their families In Uttar Pradesh, 
welfare activities like outdoor games, children’s sports, music program- 
mes, etc , were continued to be organised during the month at the vari- 
ous labour welfare centres A variety programme to celebrate the birth 
day of the Prime Minister was also held m one of the welfare centres 
m Kanpur wherein nearly 5,000 persons took part In West Bengal, 
there were 30 labour welfare centres Medical facilities were also 
available in twelve of these centres In Delhi, usual welfare activities 
were earned on in all the labour wdfare centres Besides, celebrating 
Plan Publicity Week, special music programmes were also organised 
in all the centres. 
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Industrial Housing 

in Uttar Pradesh, 6,680 quarters had been completed up to the 
end of October, 1958 and 60 were undei construction under phase IV 
of the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme Under the Sugar 
Housing Scheme, 1,287 quarters had been completed up to November, 
1958 and 120 were under construction in 58 sugar factories In West 
Bengal, a meeting of the Advisory Board for Housing of Labour in 
Tea Plantations was held during the month, in which standard of 
accommodation and specification of houses were discussed 

Committees, Conferences and Enquiries 

In Bihar, the Minimum Wages Committee for the fixation of mini- 
mum wages in agriculture in Purnea district met during the month 
under review. In Bombay, field enquiries into employment and wages 
of workers in Theatres, Studios and Plastics I idustry were completed 
during November, 1958 In Kerala, the Industrial Relations Committee 
for Timber Industry met during the month and recommended that 
the concessional supply of timber to the industry should be based on 
production and the standing of a particular concern and such com 
cessions should not be grants to all and sundiy It also recommended 
that the match industry in the State should be exempted from the 
levy of Sales Tax on raw materials required for the manufacture of 
matches. In Madras, a meeting of the Liaison Committee, constituted 
for the maintenance of liaison between the Central Industrial Rela- 
tions Machinery and the State Government, was held during the 
month under review. The sixth meeting of the State Housing Board 
was also held to discuss the progiess of the various housing schemes 
in the State. In the Punjab, the State Labour Advisory Board met 
during the month and discussed various problems concerning labour 
and industry. In Uttar Pradesh, the Standing Tripartite Committee 
for Textile Industry, outside Kanpur, held its thud meeting during 
the month. The matters considered at this meeting were (i) the pio- 
gress of implementation of decisions taken at its last meeting, (ii) ex- 
pediting the report of the Sub-Committee for Standing Orders m tex- 
tile concerns outside Kanpur; and (in) finding out ways and means 
to ease the difficulties of these units m regard to sale-tax on yam A 
meeting of the State* Employment Advisory Committee was also heJd 
during the month under review In West Bengal, a meeting of the 
Evaluation Committee w'as held during tfie month which disciisstd 
the cases involving non-implementation of agreements and awards 
and the working of the Code of Discipline m Industry A meeting of 
the Industrial Relations Liaison Committee was also held to discuss, 
among other things, the question of "Bonus for plantation workers” 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
NOVEMBER. 1958 

The informatioil regarding industrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown in the tables in the Statistical Section of this 
issue. It will be seen that in November, 1958, there were 94 fresh dis- 
putes. In 92 of these disputes, for which information on number of 
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workers involved and man-days lost both are available, the maximum 
number of workers involved was 29,153 Out of these 25,114 were 
directly affected m units nonnally employing 72,453 workers. The 
corresponding figures for the previous month were 92 fresh disputes, 
maximum number of workers involved in 90 disputes 28,240 and 25,923 
workers affected directly in units nonnally employing 54,460 workers 
The number of disputes current at any time during the month was 128. 
In 126 of them the maximum number of workers involved was 34,689 
out of which 30,639 were directly affected in units normally employing 
78,514 workers The corresponding figures for the previous month 
were 121 current disputes, maximum number of workers involved in 
118 disputes 36,451 out of which ^,911 were affected directly in units 
normally employing 65,941 workers. The average number of workers 
involved in 126 current disputes during November, 1958, was 33,783 
as against 34,445 in 118 current disputes m the preceding month. The 
man-days lost during November, 1958, were 1,75,017 as against 2,62,600 
during the preceding month. Thus, compared to the previous month 
though the number of fresh disputes remained more or less the same 
there was a slight decrease in the number of workers involved but 
considerable decrease m man-days lost. The corresponding time-loss 
during November, 1957 and the monthly average timeJoss during the 
year 1957 was 3,48,575 and 5,35,777 respectively. The average duration 
of disputes current at any time during November, 1958, was 5 2 days 
as against 7 6 in the preceding month. 

Twelve of the current disputes resulted m lock-outs. These in- 
volved 2,117 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 23,068 man-days 
during the month. West Bengal accounted for 6 lock-outs, Bombay 3, 
Madras 2 and Mysore one. 

One hundred disputes terminated during the month of November, 
1958. Of these 66 lasted for not more than five days each and only 10 
lasted for more than thirty days each The workers were completely 
or partially successful m 38 cases that terminated during the month. 
They were unsuccessful in 35 cases The results were indefinite in 25 
cases and not known in 2 cases Among the important causes of fresh 
disputes may be mentioned “Personnel” in 32 cases and “Wages and 
allowances" in 22 cases During the month under review, as compar- 
ed to the previous month, the time-loss increased significantly in 
“Agriculture and Allied Activities” from 8,954 to 31,868, m “Cons- 
truction” from 1,507 to 13,310, in “Electricity, Gas, Water and 
Sanitary Services" from 5,624 to 11,871 and in “Services" group from 
390 to 808 man-days. It either decreased in the remaining groups or 
increased slightly 

West Bengal recorded a time-loss of 54,207 man-days during the 
month This was the highest among all the States Next in order 
came Madras, Rajasthan, Assam and Kerala with a time-loss of 
24,267; 19,934; 16,720 and 16,317 man-days respectively Compared to 
the previous month, the time-loss increased m Assam, Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh by 10,760, 5.006 and 4,371 man-days respectively. It 
decreased in the remaining States. 

Regarding the industrial relations in the States there was nothing 
special to report. 
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Details op Important Disputes 

The strikes in M/s. Bikaner Gypsum Ltd. (Jamsar Mines), 
Bikaner and Remington Type-wiiter Company (Nonapukur and Pati- 
pukur m West Bengal), reported earlier, came to an end during the 
month under review and caused a total time-loss of 43,289 and 35,700 
man-days respectively On 25th November. 1958. over seven thou- 
sand workers oi various plantations m Kerala went on one day’s pro- 
test strike over demand for bonus and thereby caused a time-loss of 
7,462 man-days Five hundred and fifty workers of Chandra Spinning 
and Weaving Mills Ltd . Bangalore, who were on strike since 9th 
September, 1958, demanding implementation of the Award of the 
Industrial Tribunal, resumed work after 3rd November, 1958 and 
caused a total time-loss of 22 850 man-days On 19th November, 1958, 
more than eleven hundred workers of Kanjkoah Plantation. Panitola, 
Assam, struck work due to amalgamation of the factory with 
Kharjan Division The strike was m progress at the end of the month 
and had caused a time-loss of 10469 man-days On 25th November, 
1958. seventeen hundred workers of M/s Simplex Concrete Pilco Ltd., 
Durgapur, struck work over letrenchment of 32 workers The strike 
was continuing at the end of November, 1958, accounting for a time- 
loss of 8,500 man-days. 

For the manufacturing industry group the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base; 1931 -=100) for the month of November, 1958, was 24 as 
against 44 in the preceding month 
Settlement of Disputes and Complaints Received by the State 
Labour Depibtments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received bv the Labour Departments of various 
States during November. 1958, and the number settled or investigated 
by them. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN PARLIAMENT 
Housing for Industrial Workers in Punjab 

In reply to a question in the Lok Sabha, the Deputy Minister for 
Labour stated that up to 31st August, 1958, 1,890 tenements had been 
built in Punjab under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme. 
(Dcccmbei 11, 1958) 


Explosion in Ciiinakuri Collieries 
Replying to a question in the Lok Sabha. the Deputy Minister fur 
Labour said that the court of inquiry appointed to investigate into 
the causes of the above explosion had submitted its report. He further 
stated that the court of Inquiry had come to the conclusion that a 
sudden outburst of methane gas occurred from a hidden splinter seam 
beneath the main seam As a result of this, the majority of workers 
underground on the eastern side had in all probability died fiom 
asphyxiation The general recommendations of the Court of Inquiry 
were under consideration (December 11, 1958) 

Evaluation and Implementation Committee 
The Deputy Minister for Labour stated, m reply to a question m 
the Lok Sabha. that all Stale Governments had agreed to set up tri- 
partite machinery for evaluating the implementation of awards, 
agreements and settlements. He added that such machinery had al- 
ready started working m the States of Punjab. Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal and Delhi (December 11, 1958) 

Labour Disputes Pending in the High Courts and the Supreme 
, Court 

In reply to a question m the Lok Sabha, the Deputy Minister for 
Labour stated that 756 and 161 cases of labour disputes were pending 
before High Couits and the Supreme Couit respectively on the 30th 
November 1958 He added that C91 cases in High Courts and 107 in 
the Supieme Court were pending over two months (December 1C. 
1958) 


Central Board for Workers’ Education 

The Deputy Minister for labour announced m the Lok Sabha 
that the above Board consisting of representatives of Govt of India, 
State Governments. Universities. Adult Education Associations, All- 
India Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations and an Independe.nt 
Trade Unionist had been set up The functions of the Board are to: 
(i) lay down policy, (ii) administer programmes, allocate funds, ins- 
pect, co-ordinate and audit accounts, etc . (m) arrange for provision 
of educational materials, (iv) establish standards for teachers and 
programmes, (v) encourage establishment of active educational de- 
partments within the national unions and federations, and (vi) other- 
wise stimulate and promote development of workers' education. 
(December 16, 1958) 
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Training of TEACiiER-AoRnNiSTBATOBs under the Workers’ 
Education SaiEME 

Replying to a question in the Lok Sabha, the Deputy Minister for 
Labour stated that the first phase of the scheme, viz., training of 
Teacher-Administrators m the school at Bombay had been completed 
and that the Central Board for Workers' Education would now take 
up all matters relating to the implementation of the second stage of 
the Scheme, le . the training of Worker-Teachers in 10 centres located 
in different parts of the country (December 16, 1958) 

Libour Acts in Himachal Pradesh 

In reply to a question m the Lok Sabha, the Deputy Minister for 
Labour stated that the Factories Act. Minimum Wages and other 
labour laws were in force in Himachal Pradesh. He added that rules 
under the Factories Act 1948. the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 
and the Plantations Labour Act. 1951 had been framed by the 
Administration and these under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 and 
the Payment of Wages Act 1936 were being drafted and were expect- 
ed to be modifted soon (December 19, 1958). 

Housing Schemes under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Funp 

The Deputy Minister for Labour informed the Rajya Sabha that 
since the progress in the construction of houses under the subsidy and 
subsidy-cum-Loan Scheme was not satisfactory, a new scheme known 
as ‘The New Housing Scheme" providing for the construction of 
30,000 houses for the coal miners entirely at the cost of the Fund 
through the mine owners themselves during the period ending 1961, 
had been formulated Non-availabihty of suitable non-coal bearing 
land for house sites and difTiculties m their acquisition stood in the 
way of more rapid progress m the construction of houses and neces- 
sary steps were being taken to acquire suitable house-sites speedily. 
(December 18, 1958). 

Disposal of Labour Disputes by Special Courts and Benches 

Answering a question in the Rajya Sabha. the Deputy Minister 
for Labour stated that 50 per cent of the industrial disputes m the 
Central Sphere, which had come to the notice of the Central Indus- 
trial Relations Machinery had been disposed of by conciliation pro- 
ceedings during the last five years He added that the disputes decided 
by arbitration and mutual negotiations in the same period accounted 
for only 0 23 per cent, and 2 4 per cent respectively of the total. 
(December 18, 1958). 

Labour Participation in Management 

In reply to a question m the Rajya Sabha, the Deputy Minister 
for Labour stated that 18 industrial units had set up Joint Manage- 
ment Councils in furtherance of the above scheme Of these 18 units, 
four were in Bombay, three in West Bengal, two each in Assam and 
Kerala and one each in Bihar, Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi (December 24, 1958), 
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Industrial Employees* Conference 

In answer to a question m the Lok Sabha, the Deputy Minister 
for Labour said that the question of holding a conference of represen- 
tatives of Central and State Governments and of Labour Organisa- 
tions, to consider certain matters of industrial labour in the public 
sector, was under consideration (December 19. 1958). 


PROCEDURE FOR REDRESSAL OF WORKERS’ GRIEVANCES 
A model procedure for speedy disposal of workers’ grievances 
has recently been formulated in consultation with the representatives 
of the organisations concerned. A text of the procedure is given 
below — 


A Grievance Machinery 

A Grievance Machinery will be required to be set up in each 
undertaking to administer the Grie\'aive Procedure. The minimum 
requirements of such a machinery would be as follows, except where 
an established procedure is already working to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of either party. Even in the latter case, every effort shall be made 
to bring the procedure in conformity with the Guiding Principles. 

For the purpose of constituting a fresh Grievance Maehinerv, 
workers in each department (and where a department Is too small, 
in a group of departments) and each shift, shall elect, from amongst 
themselves and for a period of not less than one year at a time, depart- 
mental representatives and forward the list of persons so elected to 
the management Where the union(s) in the undertaking are in a posi- 
tion to submit an agreed list of names, recourse to election may not 
be necessary. Similar is the case where Works Committees are func- 
tioning satisfactorily, since the Works Committee member of a parti- 
cular constituency shall act as the departmental representative. 
Correspondingly, the management shall designate the persons for 
each departments who shall be approached at the first stage and the 
departmental heads for handling grievances at the second stage. Two 
or three of the departmental representatives of workers and two or 
three departmental heads nominated by the management shall consti- 
tute the Grievance Committee, the composition of which is mdicated 
I'l Appendix. In the case of appeals against discharges or dismissals, 
the management shall designate the authority to whom appeals could 
be made 


B Grievance Procedure 

While adaptations have to be made to meet special circumstances 
such as those obtaining m the Defence Undertakings, Railways, 
Plantations and also small undertakings employing few workmen 
the procedure normally envisaged m the handling of grievances 
should be as follows — 

(1) An aggrieved employee shall first present his grievance verb- 
ally in person to the officer designated by management for this pur- 
pose An answer shall be given within 4B hours of the presentation 
of complaint. 
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(2) If the worker is not satisfied with the decision of this officer 
or fails to receive an answer within the stipulated period, he shall, 
either in person or accompanied by his departmental representative, 
present his grievances to the Head of the Department designated by 
the Management for the purpose of handling grievances. (For this 
purpose, a fixed time shall be specified during which on any working 
day, an aggrieved worker could meet the departmental head for pre- 
sentation of grievances) The Departmental Head shall give his answer 
within 3 days of the presentation of grievance. If action cannot be 
taken within that period, the reason for delay should be recorded 

(3) If the decision of the Departmental Head is un-satisfactory. 
the aggrieved worker may request the forwarding of his grievance 
to the ‘Grievance Committee' which shall make its recommendations 
to the Manager within 7 days of the Worker’s request If the recom- 
mendations cannot be made within this time-limit. the reason for such 
delay should be recorded Unanimous recommendations of the Grie- 
vance Committee shall be implemented by the management. In the 
event of a difference of opinion among the members of the Grievance 
Committee, the views of the members along with the relevant papers 
shall be placed before the M&nager for final decision In either case, 
the final decision of the management shall be communicated to the 
workman concerned by the personnel Officer within 3 days from the 
receipt of the Grievance Committee's recommendations 

(4) Should the decision from the Management be not forthcoming 
within the stipulated period or should it be unsatisfactoiy. the worker 
shall have the right to appeal to Management for a revision In making 
this appeal, the worker, if he so desires, shall have the right to take 
a union official along with him to facilitate discussions with Manage- 
ment- Management shall communicate their decision withm a veek 
of the workman’s revision petition 

(5) If no agreement is still possible, the union and the manage- 
ment may refer the grievance to voluntary arbitration within a week 
of the receipt by the worker of Management's decision 

(6) \Vhere a worker has taken up a Grievance for redressal under 
this procedure, the formal Conciliation Machinery shall not intervene 
till all steps in the procedure aie exhausted A Grievance shall be 
presumed to assume the form of a dispute only when the final deci- 
sion of the top management in respect of the Grievance is not accept- 
able to the worker. 

{!) If a grievance arises out of an order gwen by managemeTit. 
the said order shall be complied with before the worlOTan concerned 
invokes the procedure laid down for redressal of grievance If, how- 
ever, there is a time lag between the issue of order and its compliance, 
the grievance procedure may immediately be invoked but the order 
nevertheless must be complied withm the due date, even if all the 
steps in the grievance procedure have not been exhausted. It may 
however be advisable for the management to await the findings of 
Grievance procedure machinery 

(8) Workers’ representatives on the Grievance Committee shall 
have the right of access to any document connected with the inquiry 
maintained in the department and which may be necessary to under- 
stand the merit or otherwise of the workers’ grievances. The manage- 
ment’s representatives shall have the right, however, to refuse to 
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show any document or give any information which they consider to 
be of a confidential nature Such confidential document(s) shall not 
be used against the workmen in the course of the grievance proceed- 
ings. 

(9) There shall be a time-limit within which an appeal shall be 
taken from one step to the other For this purpose, the aggrieved 
worker shall, within 72 hours of the receipt of the decision at one 
stage (or if no decision is received, on the expiry of the stipulated 
period), file his appeal with the authority at the next highei stage, 
should he feel inclined to appeal 

(10) In calculating the various time intervals under the above 
clauses, holidays shall not be reckoned 

(11) Management shall provide the necessary clerical and other 
assistance for the smooth functioning of the grievance machinery. 

(12) If It IS necessary for any worker to leave the department 
during working hours on call from the Labour/Personnel Officer cr 
any other officer of the established grievance machinery, previous 
permission of his superior shall necessarily be obtained. Subiect to 
this condition, the worker shall not suffer any loss in wages for the 
work-time lost in this manner. 

(13) If, however, there be any complaint against any individual 
member of the staff, who is nominated by the management to handle 
giievances at the lowest level, the workman may take up his grievance 
at the next higher stage i.e, at the level of Departmental Head. 

(14) In the case of any grievance arising out of discharge or dis- 
missal of a workman, the above mentioned procedure shall not apply 
Instead, a discharged or dismissed workman shall have the right to 
appeal either to the dismissing authority or to a senior authority who 
shall be specified by the management, withm a week from the date 
of dismissal or discharge. At the time the appeal is heard the \,’ork- 
man may, if he so desires, be accompanied by either an official of the 
recognised union or a fellow worker, as the case may be 


APPENDIX 

Guiding Principles fob a Grievance Procedure 

Existing labour legislation does not provide for a well-defined and 
adequate procedure for redressal of day-to-day grievances m mdus- 
tnal units. Clause 15 of the Model Standing Orders in Schedule I of 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Ord<*rs) Central Rules. 1946 
specifies that ‘All complaints aiising out of employment including 
those relating to unfair treatment or wrongful exaction on the part of 
the employer or his agent, shall be submittrd to the manager or the 
other person specified m this behalf with the right of appeal to the 
employers’. 

In some industrial units, now’ever, detailed grievance procedures 
have been worked out by mutual agreement In the absence of a 
satisfactory grievance procedure. day-tcMiav grievances are allowed 
to pile up with the result that the accumulated discontent culminates 
sometime or the other m cases of indiscipline, strikes etc In what 
follows, therefore, an attempt has been made to draw up Guiding 
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Principles for a Grievance Procedme It is realised that it may not be 
possible to apply all these principles in respect of each and every 
industrial unit. However, all units should endeavour to conform, as 
much as possible, to these principles. 

Complaints affecting one or more individual workers m respect 
of their wage payments, over-time leave, transfer, promotion, senio- 
rity, work assignment, working conditions and interpretation oc 
service agreement, dismissals and discharges would constitute giie- 
vances* Where the points at dispute are of general applicability oi 
of considerable magnitude, they will fall outside the scope of this 
procedure 

A Grievance Procedure should take note of the following prin- 
ciples: — 

(1) Conformity loith existing legislation — A Grievance Proce- 
dure forms part of the integrated scheme intended to pio- 
mote satisfactory relations between employers and workers 
This procedure should be designed to supplement the exist- 
ing statutory provisions and it may. where piacticab’e, 
make use of such machinery as is already provided by legis-' 
lation The Grievance machinery can be availed of on the 
receipt by the worker of the order causing a grievance The 
operation of the order, however, need not be held up till 
the grievance machinery is completely exhausted Wherever 
possible, attempts should be made to complete the giie- 
vance procedure between the time the Order is passed 
and when it is acted upon 

(2) Need to make the machinery simple and expeditious— 
(a) As far as possible gtievances should be settled at the 
lowest level, (b) No matter ordinarily be taken up at more 
than two levels, i e . normally there should be only one 
appeal (c) Different typos of grievances may be referred 
to appropriate authorities (d) A grievance must be redress- 
ed as expeditiously as possible and towaids this end, the 
employer, m consultation with the workers, shrfuld decide 
upon the time limit required for settling a grievance. 

(3) Designation of authonties — ^The workmen must know the 
authorities to 'be approached and it should, therefore i)c 
incumbent on the management to designate the authorities 
to be contacted at vaiious levels 

It may be useful to classify the grievances os those arising fionr 
personal relationship and others arising out of conditions of emplo'- 
ment. In the former case, a grievance should be taken up, in the first 
instance, with the authority m the line management immediatclv 
above the officer against whorft the complaint is made Thereaftei. the 
matter may go to the Grievance Committee comprising reprosenta 
tives of management and workeis The size and composition of the 
Committee shall be decided at the unit level* (see Annexure) 

•In (Lc case of Ilofeiire midcrtakings, lioffc\cr, n epociil pioTisiou m.iy Insc (o Lo uude. 
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Other grievances should be taken up, m the first instance, with 
the authority designated by the management. Thereafter, a reference 
may be made to the Grievance Committee. 

Where the matter goes to the Grievance Committee in the first 
instance, an appeal shall lie with the top management. 


ANNEXURE 

Constitution of Grievance Committee 

(1) In the case where the Union is recognised — Two representa- 
tives ol management plus a Union representative and the 
Union departmental representative of the Department in 
which the workmen concerned work. 

(2) In the case where the Union ts not recognised or there is 
no Union but there ts a Works Committee — Two repie- 
sentatives of the management plus the representatives of 
the Department of the workman concerned on the Works 
Committee plus either the Secretary or Vice-President of 
the Works Committee (this is in case the Secretary to the 
Works Committee is also the workman’s departmental 
representative) It is suggested that in the case of the 
Management, their representatives should be the Depart- 
mental Head plus the official who dealt with the matter at 
the first stage, or the personnel officer should act as an 
adviser. 

The size of the ‘Grievance Committee’ should be limited to a 
maximum of four to six, otherwise it becomes unwieldy 


STATUTORY PENSION SCHEME FOR WORKERS— STUDY 
GROUP’S REPORT 

The conversion of existing provident fund schemes for workers 
into a statutory pension scheme has been suggested by the study 
Group on Social Security set up by the Government of India. The 
report of the Group recommends adoption of a scheme of old age — 
invalidity and survivorship-pension-cum-gratuity m place of benefits 
derived from several social security measures This will involve the 
payment of a small gratuity sufficient to meet the needs of workers 
and using the rest of the resources towards giving the maximum pen- 
sionary benefits The Group has recommended that in order to pro- 
vide pensions of reasonable amount, the resources should be aug- 
mented by increasing the rale of contributions by workers and em- 
ployers to the provident fund from 6i per cent , to 8J per cent, with 
immediate effect. 

As regards the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, the Group 
has recommended enhancement of the existing cash benefits as 
follows (i) sickness benefit should be payable up to a maximum 
period of 13 weeks m any three benefit periods of 26 or 27 weeks each; 
(ii) extended sickness benefit at full normal b nefit rate may be 
granted in tuberculosis or other prescribed long term diseases for a 
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further period of 39 weeks but only to such persons as have complet- 
ed at least two years of qualifying service; and (iii) maternity benefit 
rate should be raised so as to be equal to full average wage of the 
insured woman subject to a minimum of one rupee per day. It has 
also stated that there is considerable scope for improving the stand- 
ard of medical care and treatment of workers covered by the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act and for provision of medical care and 
treatment for families of workers urgently. The Group is of the 
opinion that all these improvements could be provided only if substan- 
tial additional funds are available and for this purpose, it suggests 
that the levy on employers should be increased to the maximum limit 
orovided for under the Act 

The group has also recommended the setting up of a single 
agency which should, in the first instance, assume administrative res- 
ponsibility for the Employees’ State Insurance Act and Employees’ 
Provident Funds Acts and the employers should pay to this agency, 
in one single payment, contributions due in respect of workers cover- 
ed by both the Acts. These and other consequential measures will 
mean simplification and added convenience to both employers and 
employees The coverage under the two enactments should be made 
identical as far as practicable and m stages, by a prescribed date In 
order to facilitate adoption of this step, the Group has suggested the 
deletion of the provision m the Employee’s Provident Funds Act 
which exempts newly established factories from its provisions Thus, 
in the ca^e of factories where workers are covered for the full range 
of benefits under the Employees’ State Insurance Act and the pro- 
posed scheme of old age, invalidity and survivorship-pension-cum- 
gratuity, the rates of contributions will work out to about 13 per cent 
by employers and lOj per cent by employees 

The Group has stated thdt under existing conditions any large 
extension of social security measuies will not be possible and the aim 
should be to improve upon existing measures and to simplify adminis- 
trative procedure, restricting additional financial levy for the time 
being. 

In regard to unemployment benefit, the Group feels that the pro- 
visions m the Industrial Disputes Act relating to compensation on 
retrenchment and lay-off have afforded some lelief to workers and 
have acted as a deterrent to hasty retrenchment But they have cer- 
tain unsatisfactoiy features and the permanent remedy may be m 
the ioim of a Scheme oi Dnemploymenl Benefit The Group is of 
opinion that a scheme of this type will not be practicable foi some 
time to come and till then closures and consequent retrenchment 
should be avoided as far as possible, for instance, by creating a fund 
thiough which industrial units m temporary difficulty can be assisted 
and kept running where such a course is in the interests of the 
workers and the public at large 

Follow-up action on the Conclusions of the 15th Session of the 
Labour Ministers’ Conference held in May, 1958 
The main conclusions of the Conference regarding Industrial 
Relations related to analysis of awards of tribunals to evolve (1) .suit- 
able norms, (ii) grievance procedure, (iii) making work of evaluation 
and implementation more effective, etc. A model grievance procedure 
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has been drawn up and forwarded to all interests concerned The 
Employees’ State Insurance Corporation had already decided to raise 
the rate of maternity benefit under the Scheme and the medical bene- 
fits had also been extended to families of insured persons in certain 
areas of Bihar. Mysore, Rajasthan, Punjab and Assam. The recom- 
mendation relating to raising of quantum of loan to employers under 
the subsidized Industrial Housing Scheme from 37J per cent, to bO 
per cent., had been accepted The recommendations relating to libera- 
lisation of allotment rules, giving mcome-tax relief to employers who 
build houses etc , were under consideration 

[Source Reply to Lok Sabha Question No 2154 answered on 
19th December, 1958] 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE KUMARDHUBI WORKERS' UNION 

AND THE KUMARDHUBI ENGINEERING WORKS LTD . AND 

THE KUMARDHUBI FIRECLAY AND SILICA WORKS AND 

EAGLE ROLLING MILLS LTD 

The representatives of the Kuroardhubi Workers’ Union and of 
the Management of the Kumardhubi Engineering Works Ltd. and 
Kumardhubi Fireclay and Silica Works and Eagle Mills Ltd. signed 
on the 9th October, 1958 a memorandum of settlement in the course 
of conciliation proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Act The 
, agreement would remain in force for a period of five years in respect 
of the disputes covered by the agreement until altered or amended 
by mutual consent. The important provisions of the agreement relate 
to (i) dearness allowance, (n) house rent allowance and (in) educa- 
tional facilities In regard to dearness allowance the managements 
agreed to give a fiat increase of Rs 10 at each slab of the existing 
dearness allowance with effect from the 1st November, 1958 but the 
existing arrangement of supply of food grains at concessional rates by 
the managements would come to an end with effect from the same 
date. However, m order to introduce a stabilising factor m the prices 
of food grains, the management agreed to set up with effect from 
1st November. 1958 a fair price shop, on ‘no-profit-no-loss’ basis and 
to constitute a bi-partite food committee to advise the management 
in running the same. 

Regarding House Rent Allowance the managements agreed to in- 
crease the rate from Rs 4 to Rs 6 with effect from the 1st September, 
1958. In respect of provision of educational facilities the management 
agreed to make a donation of Rs. 10.000 in cash or m kind for the 
construction of a high school building at Kumardhubi 

Both the parties agreed that m re.so!ving their differences they 
W’ould be guided by the Code of Discipline m Industry adopted at the 
16th Session of the Indian Labour Conference and any violation of 
the Code would be treated as a breach of the agreement They would 
utilize the existing conciliation machinery and neither of them would 
resor t to any unconstitutional means for ventilating their grievances. 

•A tfct of Uii» n repri«liiccU bI page*, >5>-_550 m ti,,, issue. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

I.L.O. Convention regahoing Employment Service— Government 
Decision to Ratify 

The Government of India have dedtded to ratify the I.L.O Con- 
vention (No. 88) regarding the Organisation of Employment Service. 
The Convention was adopted by the International Labour Conference 
in June, 1948 and has so far been ratified by 25 member States of the 
I.L 0. 


Employment in Rickshaw Pulling 

According to available information, about 12 lakh peisons in 
the country depend on rickshaw pulling for their livelihood. Not 
many of them were likely to bo thrown out of employment as aboli- 
tion of rickshaw pulling was being done gradually and rickshaw 
pullers would get absorbed m other avocations 

(Source: — Reply to a Question m the Lok Sabha) 

More Holidays for Bombay Dock Workers— Government Propose 
TO AMEND Scheme 

The Government of India have notified their intention to amend 
the Bombay Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Schomo m 
order to give effect to the decision of the Dock Labour Board that 
workers registered with the Board should be granted from January 
1. 1959, 11 holidays with pay m a year instead of 8 holidays allowed 
at present. 


Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 

About 3,61,000 workers arc yet to be covered in West Bengal 
under the above scheme in arca.s with a concentration of 500 or more 
workers. The question of covering these workers has been taken up 
with the State Government. The Central Government have suggested 
to the State Governments concerned that the medical benefits to 
workers’ families in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras should be ex- 
tended during 1959. 

(Source: — Replies to questions viz, 1021 and 1230 m the Lok 
Sabha). 

Minimum Wages Committees in Union Territory of Delhi 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 5(l)(a) of the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 (XI of 1948) read with the Government 
of India, Ministry of Labour Notification No LP24(1), dated the 16th 
March 1949, the Chief Commissioner. Delhi TeiTitory, has oppointed 
three advisory Committees consisting of representatives of State 
Government, employers and workers, one each for the employments 
in (a) Printing Presses, (b) Foundanes with or without attached 
machineshops and (c) Automobile Engineering in the Union Territory 
of Delhi. These committees will hold enquiries into the conditions 
prevailing in the above employments and advise the Chief Commis- 
sioner in the matter of revision of minimum rates of, wages fixed 
earlier under the Act, for woikers in these employments 
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FOREIGN 

RESEARCH SERVICES OF AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS 

Mr. L Murray, Secretary, Research and Economic Department 
of the British Trade Union Congress visited the U.SA. as a member 
of the team sponsored by the European Productivity Agency. During 
his visit he made a study on the subject of ‘Research Services of 
American Trade Unions’ and certain extracts of his report in this 
connection have recently been published. A summary thereof is given 
m the following paragraphs. 

Origin, Groiolh and Eartcnt— It is difficult and m some respects 
dangerous to generalise about American trade unions, but one gene- 
ralisation can be made that American trade unions, or at least their 
officials are more ‘research conscious’ than their British counterparts. 
The research departments m some large trade unions came into being 
before the second World War and the original reasons for establish- 
ing such departments were varied. During the War it was found by 
many unions that m presenting their cases to the War Labour Board, 
they had to adapt their methods to the changing conditions and lay 
more emphasis on producing information which would persuade a 
third party There were other factors also which influenced the estab- 
lishment of research departments by trade unions eg, the increase 
in the complexity of negotiations, the necessity to focus and educate 
public opinion regarding the trade union case, the formalisation of 
industrial relations function and perhaps, the American tendency to 
consult the experts. The idea of having research organisations 
attached to trade unions has developed to such an extent that apart 
from the AFL. CIO Itself, nearly half the unions have research 
departments or departments which combine research as well as 
education. Roughly a quarter of American trade unions have separate 
research departments, while m about another quarter of the unions, 
there are research departments with such additional functions as 
publication, and education 

Structure — The research department of the AFL — CIO consists, 
at the higher level, of a Director. Asstt Duector. four Economists and 
Industrial Engineer It is responsible to the President of the AFL— CIO 
for day-to-day administrative purposes, and to the Economic Policy 
Committee on policy matters The Federation has also other research 
units to handle the problems common to industrial unions. The most 
important of these is the I U D It has six sections, viz . education, re- 
search. public relations, industrial engineering, social security and 
legislative The research section consists of a Director and three 
Economists The qualifications, etc , of the staff engaged by research 
departments seem to vary and they largely depend on the attitudes 
oi trade union officials Though most of the trade union research 
workers are graduates, and many had worked as economists in 
Government Service there are some unions which believe m person- 
nel recruited trom the rank and file of trade unionists. Some union 
leaders are of the view that the purpose of research departments 
should be confined to collecting information for the use of officers and 
members, while some others feel that it should extend to offering 
advice on general issues of economic policy. The research worker, on 
the whole, is regarded as a technician in much the same way, and 
for much the-same reasons, as professional workers hired by manage- 
ment 
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Fujicfions— The main object of research departments is to help 
the trade unions to function more efficiently’. The research workers 
are not to undertake ‘pure’ research, but to collect, mterpret and 
present information which is of direct or indirect use to trade union 
representatives in their job of maintaining and improving the wages 
and working conditions of their members. The functions of the re- 
search department of the AFL-CIO include: (i) briefing the Economic 
Policy Committee of AFL-CIO, (u) preparation, sometimes presenta- 
tion of testimony to the Senate and Congressional Committees, (iii) pre- 
paration of a monthly Economic Review, (iv) preparation of a bulle- 
tin on Economic Trends, (v) preparation of a report on Collective Bar- 
gaining containing facts and material required by negotiators, and (iv) 
occasional publication of pamphlets. As a matter of practice, the 
research staff do not contribute articles on controversial matters to 
outside journals. The services rendered by the 1. U. D. relate to 
negotiating problems common to two ore more of the affiliated unions, 
which are free to accept or reject suggestions made at the conference 
The Research section of the I U D provides information and under- 
takes studies at the request of its affiliates. Members of the section are 
also occasionally deputed to help affiliated unions in solving their 
particular problems. The functions undertaken by. and the priorities 
of research departments of American trade unions vary. Even so, 
they can be grouped under activities connected with (i) collective 
bargaining, (ii) legislation, (ni> education, (iv) public relations, and 
(v) organisation. The contributions made by the research departments 
in the field of collective bargaining seem to be very well developed 
For instance, in the United Steel Workers’ negotiations with the basic 
steel companies in 1956. the work of research department comprised: 
extensive surveys of existing contracts in order to determine the 
existing provisions of frmge benefits; review of pension and in- 
surance provisions; study of economic conditions, pri^uctivity trends, 
financial ability of the companies to pay higher wages etc. and publi- 
cation of material with a view to mobilising public opinion for the 
union. During the negotiations with the employers in this case the 
research staff also worked as technical advisers to the unions. These 
and allied activities have established a reputation for the research 
departments and they, therefore, command great respect from em- 
ployers, particularly during employer-employee negotiations. In the 
matter of organising, some unions have made use of research depart- 
ments in a unique way. For mstance, the research department of the 
Textile Workers Union of America studied the plants where the 
union lost the elections and interviewed workers to find out. for 
future guidance, what effect the organising campaign had on workers’ 
attitudes and why they did not vote for the union The T W U.A. went 
even further in this case and commissioned a university professor to 
undertake a survey on the attitudes of workers to trade unions in the 
South. 

Coordination and cooperation — ^The existence of several research 
agencies, official and non-official, does not seem to have resulted m 
fnction and duplication of work This has been largely achieved by 
mutual co-operation and by division of work. For mstance. as between 
the research sections of the AFL-CIO and the I U D. there is complete 
coordination. This is also partly because of good personal relations of 
the executives of the two organisations. At a higher technical level 
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there is again coordination between the research department of AFL- 
CIO and the Bureau of Labour Statistics and other Government 
agencies The research departments of the trade unions are also re- 
presented on the Federal Statistics Users’ Conference. 


CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 
Important articles of labour interest in periodicals received 
recently in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below: — 

Bulletin 0 / the International Social Security Association (154, 
rue de Lausanne), Geneva, JulyrAugust, 195S and September, 1958 — 
( 1 ) Old-Age Insurance m Europe, The Middle East and Africa and (ii) 
Medical Care Insurance in the Netherlands. 

Labour Gazette (Office of Commissioner of Labour, Government 
of Bombay), September 1958 — Industrial Relations in Film Industry. 

Industry ond Labour (The International Labour Office, Geneva), 
1st September, 15th September and 15th October, 1958— (i) The 
Workers’ Status under Workers’ Management : New Yugoslav Legis- 
lation on Employment m the Undertaking, (n) Regulations on the 
Discharge of Workers in Czechoslovakia, (iii) Reorganisation of Tri- 
partite Cooperation Machinery in Pakistan 

The Labour Gazette (Department of Labour, Canado), October 31, 
1958— (i) U. S, Congress Passes Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act, ( 11 ) Change in Women’s Employment Situation, July 1957 to 
July 1958. 

American Labour Reuteu; (Labour Attache, American Embassy, 
New Delhi), November 1, 1958 — ( 1 ) Governments Role in Labour- 
Management Relations, ( 11 ) The New Role of Management m American 
Society, (ill) The University of Wiscommission’s School for Workers, 
and (iv) Rise in Wages and Fringe Benefits 

The Economic Weekly (104, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay-1), 
December 20. 1958— Management and Discipline m a Welfare State. 

The Indian Worker (17, Janpoth, New Delhi), December 22, 1958 
— Union Security and Industrial Peace. 

British Infoinnation Services (British Information Services, 
Eastern House Mansing Road New Delhi-2) December 18, 1958— 
How Trade Unions Help their Members* Social Benefits for British 
Workers 

Socialist Commentary (447, Strand London), December 1958— 
Why Compulsory Arbitration? 
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Scope and Limitations ol U\e Statistics Presented 
Table 1 — Employment in Factories 

The statistics given are for factories as covered by the Factories 
Act. Figures prior to 1949 are for factories covered by the Factories 
Act, 1934, and for 1949 and onwards, they relate to factories covered 
by the Factories Act, 1948 The former Act covered factories employ- 
ing 20 or more workers and using mechanical power and those spe- 
cially brought under the purview of the Act by State Governments 
whilst the latter covers factories employing 10 or more workers and 
using power, factories employing 20 or more workers and not using 
power, and also factories specially brought under the purview of the 
Act by State Governments. The statistics relate to persons employed, 
directly or through any agency, whether for wages or not. in any 
manufactuiing process, or in cleaning any part of the machinery or 
premises used for a manufactunng process, or any other kind of work 
incidental to, or connected with, the manufacturing process, or the 
subject of the manufactunng process Thus, the definition of 
“worker”, as laid down in the Act, does not cover manual workers 
alone but some clencal and supervisory personnel as well. 

The geographical areas of the States for which figures are given 
in this table have undergone changes from time to time. In 1949, due 
to the merger of some of the former Princely States the coverage of 
the statistics increased. In 1953. the State of Madras was broken up 
into two States — Andhra and the residual State of Madras In 1956, 
the States’were re-organised and some of the former Part B States 
came to be included for the first time in the statistics. 

Another factor to be borne in mind is that employment figures 
relate only to those registered factories which submitted returns and 
the percentage of factories not submitting returns vanes from year 
to year. 

The employment figures represent “average daily employment” 
The figures of average daily employment are furnished by each fac- 
tory by dividing the total attendances (man-days) during a year by 
the total number of working days during the year Such figures of 
average daily employment for all the factories submitting returns in 
the State are summed up to obtain the average daily employment 
m the State The half yearly figures given for the latest year are 
subject to seasonal variations in employment All these limitations 
affect the comparability of data from year to year and have to be 
clearly kept in view m drawing any conclusion from the data pre- 
sented in this table. 

Table 2 — Employment in Central Government Establishments 

The data are collected through monthly returns from all the 
offices of the Central Government. A consolidated return in respect 
of the civilians employed in the armed forces is received from the 
Ministry of Defence The number of establishments submitting re- 
turns vanes between 85 to 95 per cent of the total. In case of default- 
ing units, their employment for the previous month or failing this, 
for the latest month for which return is available is taken into 
account.^ Due to the opening of new establishments and closure of 
some existing ones the data for any two consecutive months do not 
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relate to identical establishments. The published data excludes per- 
sonnel employed m the Armed Forces, Railways and Indian Embassies 
and Missions Abroad. However, according to the Census of Central 
Government employees conducted by the Centra! Statistical Organi- 
sation, employment in Railways on 30th June, 1955 was 9,75,913 
(including 18,263 work-charged employees) Figures of Embassies 
and Indian Missions Abroad were 1,088 regular employees, beside 
1,425 locally recruited. 

Tables 3, 5 and 6 — Relatinclto Cotton Mills 
The statistics are compiled by the Office of the Textile Commis- 
sioner, Ministry of Commerce and Industiy, Government of India, 
on the basis of statutory monthly statistical returns submitted to 
him by the units of the oiganised Cotton Textile Industry. The 
figures given in column 2 of Table 3 include substitute workers and 
are as on the books of the mills In columns 3. 4 and 5, the figures 
of average daily employment by shifts are also given. Information 
in respect of power loom factories is not include-d m any of these 
tables, as merely 25 to 30 per cent of the total number of power 
loom factories known to be existing in the country submit returns. 
Tables 4, 11, 13 and 20— Relating to Coal Mines 
These statistics are based on the monthly returns submitted 
by the collieries to the Department of Mines Submission of such 
returns up to September. 1957. was required under regulation 3 of 
the Indian Coal Mines Regulations. 1926, and thereafter under regu- 
lation 4 of the Coal Mines Regulations, 1957. The Regulations cover 
all mines in the Indian Union excepting the Stale of Jammu and 
Kashmir. Monthly tabulations of the statistics are generally closed 
by about 25lh of the succeeding month by which time most of the 
returns are generally received If returns aie not lecoived by this 
date from certain collieries, they are geneially ignored if they are 
small, otherwise for them preceding months’ figures are repeated 
provisionally after making sure that these collieries did not remain 
closed during the month on acebunt of any strike, lock out or other 
known causes No such adjustment is. however, made if the collieries 
have not submitted the returns even in respect of the preceding 
month. The figures are revised latei in the light of mfoimation sub- 
sequently received Statistics relating to employment (Table 4) 
cover all employees appointed by or with the knowledge of the 
manager, whether for wages or not, m any mining operation or m 
cleaning or oiling any part of any machinery used in or about the 
mine or any other kind of work whatsoever incidental to or connect- 
ed with mining operations. The figures of average daily employment 
in each coalfield are derived by dividing total man-shifts worked by 
the “average number of working days” m that field. Upto December 
1955, the “average number of working days” was worked out as the 
Mean of the number of working days reported by individual col- 
lieries. With effect from January 1956, however, Mode is being 
adopted in place of the Mean Figures relating to various fields are 
added together in working out the average daily employment for 
all fields. 

The monthly returns show the average daily attendance and 
the total amount of wages and other allowances' paid in cash for 
work done during the first complete working week of the month 
L'rSolDofLB— 5 
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The total payments are broken up as basic wages, dearness allowance 
and other cash payments and are taken prior to deductions, if any. 
In computing the average weekly cash earnings (Table 11), the 
total payments for the week — basic wages, dearness allowance and 
other cash payments — are divided by the average daily attendance 
during the week. The average daily attendance in any week, in 
general, is substantially less than the number of persons receiving 
payments for the week, because of absenteeism and labour turnover. 
The average weekly earnings, therefore, do not represent the average 
earnings of a worker for the number of days worked by him during 
the week, but reflects the average potential earnings of a worker 
for full attendance during the week. 

The out-put per man-shift (Table 13) is computed separately for 
(a) miners and loaders (b) all persons employed underground and 
m open workings, and (c) all persons employed below and above 
ground. In each case the output figure is divided by the relevant 
number of man-shifts worked. In computing the productivity figures 
care is taken to ensure that the coverage of the output and man- 
shifts worked figures is identical. 

Tables 7 and 8— Employment Exchange Statistics 

The data published are based on the monthly returns submitted 
by the individual Employment Exchanges to the DGR. & E. The 
coverage of the data is cent, per cent. The Employment Service was 
originally set up in 1945 for resettlement of ex-service personnel and 
onf>' in April, 1948, was thrown open, to all categories of employ- 
ment seekers. Therefore, data for April, 1948 and onwards are not 
stnctly comparable with those for earlier periods Similarly, the 
cessation of Mobile Exchange activity and non-participation of 
Employment Exchanges at the labour assembly points in April. 1953 
introduced an element of heterogeneity m the statistical series Since 
May, 1953. however, there has not been any change in the composi- 
tion of the data published Steady rise m the number of Employ- 
ment Exchanges has, however vitiated the comparability of data in 
the post-1953 period 

Table 9— Training Statistics 

The table gives the consolidated picture of the two training 
schemes for Craftsmen, namely Craftsmen Training Scheme (started 
in 1950) and the Displaced Persons’ Training Scheme (started in 
1947), run by the Directorate General of Resettlement and Employ- 
ment The data are based on the monthly returns received by the 
D.G.R & E directly from the Training Institutes every month and 
are available since the inception of the two schemes The coverage 
IS cent per cent In case of Institutes which fail to submit the 
monthly return in time, the figures of the previous month are taken 
into account Such defaulters are however very few On completion 
of each session, the trainees are discharged after trade tests and 
fresh admissions continue over a period of more than two months till 
all the vacant seats are filled up As a result of this at the end of 
every session there is wide disparity in the figures relating to number 
of persons undergoing training when compared with those of the pre- 
vious month It may also be mentioned that the number of centres at 
which training is imparted shows violent fluctuations from month lo 
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month, because of the fact that the arrangement of seats under Ap- 
prenticeship Training Scheme for Displaced Peisons is dependent 
mostly on the participation of pnvate managements, which vanes from 
time to time. Further, variations m the number of training centres 
due to a steady increase m their number since November, 1956 
the comparability of the data since that dale 

Table 10 — Earnings of Factory Workers 

The statistics given are collected under the Payment of Wages 
Act, 1936, and relate to factories registered under the Factories’ Act 
The coverage of the factories under the Factories Act. underwent a 
change m 1949, as discussed m connection with table 1 and this made 
a difference m the coverage of the statistics collected under the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act as well The geographical areas of the States for 
which the statistics are presented in this Table also changed from 
time to time as discussed in connection with Table 1 The statistics 
relate to employees’ earnings upto Rs 200 per month m registered 
factories submitting returns under the Payment of Wages Act Thus, 
the figures of average annual earnings do not strictly relate to 
“workers” for whom figures of average daily employment are given 
in Table 1 

Under the Payment of Wages Act, figures are separately collected 
on total wage bill before deductions and the corresponding average 
daily number of employees and dividing the former by the latter, 
figures of average annual earnings per capita are derived The figures 
of “average daily employment” are calculated m the same manner as 
described in connection with Table 1 Earnings include basic wages, 
allowances, annual bonus and cash value of concessions but in regard 
to last two components, practice regarding their inclusion has not 
been uniform. 

The figures exclude Railway Workshops and seasonal group of 
industries consisting of Food. Beverages. Tobacco and Gins and 
Presses. 

Table 12 — Minimum Wages and Dlarness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills 

Minimum basic wages are based on the Awards of the Industrial 
Tribunals given from time to time The rates of dearness allowance 
are communicated to the Bureau every month either by the Employeis 
A^ociaCions or individual MiHs at certain centres 

Tables 14 — 19 — Industrial Disputes resulting in Work-stoppages 

The figures relate to disputes resulting in work-stoppages and 
involving ten or more workers Attempts are made to cover such 
disputes m all sectors of economic activities. The statistics cover both 
strikes and lockouts but certain types of strikes, e g , sympathetic 
strikes, which are not connected with specific demands of workers 
are not included in the statistics The statistics are collected on a 
voluntary basis by the State Authorities through their available field 
agencies. Upto 1956, the data relate, in general, to the States of Assam, 
Bihar. Bombay, Madhya Pradesh Madras (Split up into Andhra and 
Madras from 1953), Orissa, Punjab. Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Ajmer and Delhi, subject to the changes m the geographical areas 
of these States as described in connection with Table No. 1 From the 
year 1957, the statistics relate to the whole of Indian Union. 
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The number of workers normally employed m the units affected 
IS generally the number of the last regular working day of the month 
preceding the one in which the work-stoppage took place. The maxi- 
mum number of workers involved in the number which was highest 
gn any day during the course of w’ork-stoppage as known upto the 
date of reporting The average number of workers effected is derived 
by dividing the total man-days lost by the duration for each work- 
stoppage and then by adding up these figures for all the work- 
stoppages under a particular head The figures of man-days lost are 
calculated by adding up the actual vacancies caused by the work- 
stoppage on each working day of the duration of the work-stoppage 
Thus, Sundays and other scheduled holidays during the period ot the 
work-stoppage are not taken mto account m the calculation of man- 
days lost. 

T/»bles 20, 21 AND 22 — Relating to Absenteeism 

Absenteeism is measured by percentage of man-shifts lost due vo 
absence to the corresponding total man-shifts scheduled to work. The 
exact method of compilation of these statistics vanes from agency to 
agency and there has been no standardisation of the methods. Gene- 
rally absences on account of authorised leave arc included, whereas 
absences due to strikes and lockout are excluded The annual averages 
given m the various Tables arc simple averages of the monthly rates 
of absenteeism for the twelve months of the year. Figures given in 
columns 2 to 9 of Table 22 are compiled by the Bureau on the basis 
of returns furnished by certain selected units Generally, these arc 
bigger units and do not constitute a icpreseniative sample Further, 
the units send their returns on a voluntary basis and if during a 
certain month a particular unit has failed to submit returns, it is 
Ignored resulting in a diHerence m coverage of the statistics The 
number of units submitting reiurns duiing « pariicuJar month is also 
shown m the Tables Other Tables also include the statistics compiled 
by other agencies and the sources have been indicated in footnotes to 
the tables. 

Tables 23—27 — Relating to Consumer Price Index Numbers 

The working class consumer price index numbeis are designed 
to measure the changes in prices fiom month to month as they effect 
the working classes The weighting diagrams lor these indices have 
been derived on the basis of family Dudget enquiues conducted among 
industrial workers at various centre.,, at differeni penods of tune. 
Retail prices as paid by woiking class consumers aie collected regu- 
larly from selected shops pationiscd by working classes The index 
numbers are generally compiled as a weighted arilhmelic average c! 
price relatives Usually they are compiled in two stages— first, group 
— indices are compiled and then the group indices ate combined into 
the general index In Tables 23 24 26 and 27 the indices have all been 
arithmetically shifted to a common base 1949=100 In Table 25, the 
indices are given on the original base because they cannot be shifted 
to base, 1949 = 100 

The all-India index is a iveighted average of indices for 20 centres 
cut of which 15 are in the Labour Bureau senes and 12 in the State 
senes The weights used for combining tne Centre Indices into the 
Slate indices are proportional to the factor^ employment in the 
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different centres in the State The State indices are weighted m pro- 
portion to the factory employment in the lespective States to obtain 
the all-India Index. 

The indices aie compiled by the Labour Bureau or the various 
State Agencies. There ore some divergencies in the methods, etc., 
followed in the construction and maintenance of these indices. A full 
discussion of these aspects will be available from “Cost of Living 
Index Numbers — A Monograph” — a publication of the Labour 
Bureau. 

Table 28 — Relat^c to Price Relatives 

In respect of 18 urban and 12 rural centres, only simple price 
relatives of certain selected ailiclcs of consumption have been given 
for the current month Tlie selection of urban and rural centres was 
made in consultation with the State Governments and the Ministry 
of Railways respectively Since no family budget enquiries w’ere 
conducted at these centres it was not possible to construct consumer 
price index numbers and hence only simple price relatives are pub- 
lished for these centres 

Table 29— All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 
(Revised Scries) 

The Series is calculated on the principle of weighted arithmetic 
mean and includes 112 commodities with 555 individual quotations 
scattered over 143 markets, rcpic^enting wide State-wise distribution 
The choice of specification and maikets is based on the place of each 
commodity m the national economy and the representative character 
of the markets and varieties The senes follows the Standard Inter- 
national Trade Classification m lespect of commodities, with suitable 
amendments to meet Indian conditions. Four mam stratifications 
have been followed- 

(i) Groups (ii) Sub-gioups (m) Commodities and (iv) Vane- 
ties As regards weighting of various commodities estimates 
of marketed values of domestic produce and the values of im- 
ports mcUvswc of duty have generally been included The weights 
refer to 1948-49. the latest year lor w'hich data were available at the 
time of starting the Senes 

The weekly quotations foi the prescribed varieties as prevailing 
on or about Friday are collected from both oflicial as well as non- 
ofTicial sources The price lelatnes are calculated as percentage ratios 

period The commodity index is arrived at as the simple arithmetic 
aveiage of the price relatives ot varieties The sub-group or group 
index IS derived as weighted amhmetic mean of commodity indices 
Finally, the all commodities index is compiled as the weighted arith- 
metic mean of weekly indices Monthly data are viorked as simple 
arithmetic mean of weekly indices annual averages are also compiled 
m a similar way as average oi twelve monthly figures 

SYMBOLS USED IN THE TABLES 
• The follow’ing symbols have been used throughout the Tables — 
X -- Not available 

— = Nil or negligible (less than half of the final digit shown) 
(R) = Revised. 

(P) = Provisional. 
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Table 1 — Employment in Factories 
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Table 2— Employment in Central Government Establishments 
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Source— Lfre^-'orate General of l>e«ettleinent end Employment 
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Table 3— Employment in Cotton Mills Industry in the Various 
States during October, 1958 
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Table 4 — Employment and Total Number of MAN-Snirfs Worked 
IN Coal Mines 



JuIt I 

.T..n- 1 

July 

Average 


1068 

1958 1 

1957 

' 19,57 

1 

2 


4 

6 

Vnitr^rovnd i 

Average Daily Number of M'orkers Employed 

2.02,129 

2,05,646 1 

1,78,810 

2,00,192 

Total Number of Man-sWIta IVorked 

Own ITorli'wgs 

Avecjpo Dsily Number of VVorketaEmploye«l . 

34,65,526 

51.30,544 

1 48.24.1D0 

51,08,000 

38.19,1 

38,994 

1 27,860 

33,880 

Total Koniber of Sfan ahifts IVorkcd 

Surfart 

Average Daily Number of lYorkers Employed. 

10.30.390 

9.91.741 

7,51,997 

8,64,723 

1.12,45.3 

1,14,758 

' 1,10,845 

1.15,604 

Total Number of Van-shifts IVorked 

30.36,331 

28,73,837 

29,91,652 

25,50,657 

Total 



Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 

3.62,777 

3,69,398 

3,17,505 

3.49.C7C 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked . 

05,21,247 

00,05,122 ' 

[ 85.67.653 

69.23.888 


Sou«e—Chjtf Inspector of ^linr^Dbanbad. 
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Table 5 — Number op Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments of all 
Mills) in the various States by Shifts Worked during October, 
1958. 


No of bpmmog itiU< and bpinmng Dcpirtmenta and 
(’ 'Bip »it* Mills which during the ilonth 


State 

J 

Remained 

Worked 

I shift 

3 

I\ orked 

2 shifts 

Worked 

3 shifts 

Total No 
of Bulls 

Andhra PradeaU 

3 

I 

5 

6 

14 



1 

3 


3 

Bombay 

14 

13 

C3 

105 

lOS(l) 



1 

4 

8 

13 

Madhya Pradenh 

1 

3 

S 

7 

19 

JIadraa ..... 

5 

S 


64 

134(5)' 

Mysore ..... 

4 


5 

7 

16 

Orissa 

2 



I 

3 

Punjab 

2 


2 

4 

9(1) 

Rajasthan 

4 


3 

4 

11 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

1 

2 

6 

8 

24(1) 

West Bengal .... 

2 

2 

0 

20 

SO 

Delhi .... 





4 

Pondicherry . . 

1 

— 

— 

2 

3 

Total (Ootiber, 1038) 

45 

28 

Ill 

229 

«I(8) 

Total (Scptcmt>er, 1038) . . 

40 

30 

367 

227 

470(8) 

Total (OetiTlicr, 1051) 

24 

23 

172 

229 

448 

AroraRe (1057) . 

21 

22 

170 

226 

441 


N.B — Tho fiRUrt* In Lrnakcts tcUlo to now jnil'-i not etiftivl w irking or mills wufking 
puaiy on Staple Alire. 

umiatry of Comcnetco nnd Inilusiry, Cosernmcnt of India 


Table 6--Numbcr of Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in October, 1958 for Weaving Departments of All 
Composite Mills 


State 

1 

iVo of liosiing /topirtments of ( omp '•ito Mills which 
durifis tho month 

Jtemaind 

closeil 

2 

Worked 

one 

ehiit 

3 

Worked 

shifts 

Worked 

three 

shifts 

5 

Total 

No. of 

Andhra Pradesh . 

1 

_ 

_ 

n 

3 

Bihar 

1 

1 



3 

Bombay 

11 

7 

124 

31 

174(1) 



2 


I 

6 

jladhya Pradesh 

3 


11 


18 

Madras 

7 

5 



26 

Jlyaoto 

6 



Q 


11 





1 

1 

Punjab 


1 

I 

2 

4 

Rajasthan . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

9 

Uttar Pradesh 

5 



7 

17 

West Bcngil 

1 

1 


6 

17 

Delhi . . . . 



1 

3 

4 

Pondicherry 

— 

— 

2 

1 

3 

Total (Octoler, 1938) 

37 

19 

173 

C5 

293(11 

Total {Scptem'ier, 1958) . 

39 

IS 

170 

66 

295(1) 


N B — TTie dsurea in lirnckots rrhfe to new miHsnot starttd wnrking or miffs wiiriiof 
pnrely-on fStaplo fibre. 

Source — Ministry of C'liiim lO and Industry, Gorer&raont ofTndia. 
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Employment Exchange Statistics 


Table 7— Employment Service during November. 1958 



No of 

No. of 

No of 

No. of 

No. of 

No of 



exchanges 

registra- 


appli- 

cuiplo^rrs 

vacan- 

vacan- 


ftf IKa 



rants on 


CIOS 

nin,. 


nT 

during 

plaecsl in 

the live 

the ex- 

noticed 


State 

the 

tho 

emploj- 

registers 

changes 

during 

dealt with 


niontli 

month 


at the 


tho 





during the 

end of the 

tho 

month 





month 

month 

month 1 


month 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Andhra . 

19 

11,135 

1,421 

70,651 

j 55S 

1,649 


Aaaam . 

8 

3, .583 

91 

10,36j 

! CO 

247 

1,846 

Oihot 

19 

16,338 

751 

88,077 

327 . 

1,600 




22,635 

2,452 

1,67,274 

943 


11,210 

DeUii . 

1 

5,650 

792 

60,004 

2S0 

961 

Himachal 

2 

410 

04 

2,566 

20 

cs 

1,932 

Pradeah. 







J.&K. . 

2 







Kerala . 

9 

10,457 

1,050 

1.14,890 

203 

I 1.233 


Madhra 

15 

8,153 

734 

41,675 

294 

2.324 

7,548 

Pradesh. 







Madras . 

13 

10.530 

2.243 

1,05,223 

7C0 

2.600 


Manipnr > 

1 

853 

00 


1 

130 

SOI 

Mysoro • 

8 

5,171 

.520 

39,636 

258 

1,188 


Orissa . 

0 

4,739 

890 

17,315 

163 

1,503 

2,300 

Pondl- 

1 

2S8 

8 

2,179 

7 

35 

211 

cherry . 







Punjab . 

IS 

11,343 

1,019 

40,890 

702 

3.008 

4,276 

Rajasthan 

12 

5,516 

1,330 

28,418 

434 

2.109 


Tripura . 

1 

402 

44 

2,349 

13 

01 

398 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

33 

27,140 

3.740 

1,51.623 

DOl 

4,337 

C 120 

West 

15 ' 

18,1590 

716 

2,08.973 

2CG 

1,853 

6,671 

Bengal. 






Central 





— 

— 

81 


1,272 

Estab- 

lishment 
















nation 








Total 
(Noveti. 
her. 195S) 
Total 
(OctoWr 
105S) 
Total 

211 

1,69,080 

18,011 

11,69.031 

6,351 

29,027 

64,687 



20S 

1,92,365 

20,243 

11,04,360 

6.631 

31,113 

03,246 

172 

1,73,529 

17,641 

8,80,283 

0,0% 

20,675 

44,190 

(No\ em- 
ber, 10, )7) 
Average 
(1957) 



181 

1,47,889 

KhOCO 

0,22,009 

5.032 

24,760 j 

45,125 


Direrterato General of ResettleniMit and EraploymeDt. 
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Tablf 8— Occupational DisrniBunoN of Applicants on Live Regis- 
ters BY States during November, 1958. 


Number of Applicants on lay* Registers Seeking Employment 
Aasutanceln 


State 

1 

Indus- 

trial 

super- 

Skilled 

akitlcd 

3 

Qencal 

4 

Edn. 

cational 

eereicea 

Domesti 

6 

UnskiU- 
c ed 

7 

Others 

8 

Total 

9 

Andhra 

351 

5,037 

23,847 

3,035 

3,037 

37,014 

5,010 

76,551 

Assam 

44 

1,009 

2,230 

63 

431 

14,300 

1,222 

19,305 

Rihar 

GOl 

8.181 

10.073 

913 

2,221 

03,861 

2,227 

88,077 

Bombay 

1.020 

9.019 

48,011 

6,207 

6,303 

76,315 

10,441 

1,57,274 

Delhi 

1,414 

4,114 

15,011 

2,915 

5,576 

13,476 

2,188 

50,694 

Jammu A Kashmir 









Himachal rradesh 

18 

131 

101 

307 

70 

l,4'i0 

187 

2,566 

KecaU . • 

510 

8,748 

40,000 

0,308 

3,187 

53,193 

2,830 

1,14,890 

3Iadhya Pradeah 

230 

5,031 

7,845 

7,222 

1,115 

17,244 

2,270 

41,576 

SUdras . • 

410 

5,607 

27,097 

8,923 

3,446 

66,105 

3,644 

1,05,223 

Mampiif • • 

191 

310 

528 

779 

n 

2,300 

1,242 

5,427 

Mysore • ■ 

400 

2,829 

12,241 

5.422 

897 

15,697 

2,090 

89,636 

Orissa 

195 

3.105 

3,497 

243 

325 

8,041 

1,904 

17,815 

Pondicherry 

0 

157 

281 

202 

60 

1.801 

106 

2,179 

Punjab 

40' 

2.78* 

10,721 

5,043 

2,826 

21,939 

2,492 

40,890 

Rajasthan 

179 

860 

6,543 

5,103 

1,265 

13,447 

1,816 

28,418 

Tripura . 

6 

200 

153 

405 

88 

799 

698 

2,349 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,423 

12,814 

48,205 

3.016 

8,681 

70,836 

6,643 

,51,623 

AVest Bengal 

1,303 

18,676 

47,298 

015 

3,034 

,29,994 

6,861 

,08,973 

Total (N’-iyem. 
her, 1958). 

9,101 

87,705 

3,04,470 

58.272 

42,481 

0,02 638 

64,384 

1,69.031 

Total (OrtoWr, 
1938). 

9,392 

87,606 

3,08,263 

62,197 

42,015 

5,00,053 

63,623 

1,64,309 

Total (Noi em- 
ber. 1957). 

5,979 

60.161 

2,01,147 

40.100 

30,300 

.39,331 

42,907 

8.86,2?-1 

Aeerage (1957) . 

5,107 

61,652 

2,37,603 

30,080 

29,617 

.07,319 

39,637 

8,18,280 


5-*ur« — Direct orate General of Resettlement and Employment. 
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Table 9— Training Statistics during November, 1958 


State 

1 

No. of 
centres 
at the 
end ot 
the 
iiiontli 

“ 

Numbet of Persons Undergoing Ttaiiiing 
end of the 3Ioath 

t the 

Vocational 


tice'hip* 

I'l 

Total 

Men 

Wniiten 

4 

Technical* 


S 

11 

28 

1,W 


1.580 



• U 


401 



471 



4U 


l.4i)t 



1.484 

Bombay . 


n 

(6 

1.77T 

— 

1,800 

Jammu i. Kashmir . 


31 


80 

— 

11" 


3 


— 

l.OoO 


l.OJO 

Ilsdhya Predeeh 



— 

1,20 1 


1,100 


10 


89 

1,480 


ECOO 

Jlrsore 

13 

4 

30 

1,2 iO 


1.201 

Orissa 

r* 

11 

7 

712 



Funjali 

11 

l.n 


1,8«7 


1,972 

Rajasthan. 

4 



.lO-l 




00 


T»1 

3,l0t 

117 

3,030 

West Rengat 

no 

442 

— 

2,4.00 

l-n 

3,438 

Delhi 

1 

».'>2 

181 

O’O 


1.2 lO 

Himachal FradesU 

* 


18 

00 

' 

91 

Total (N'oreoiber, I'lJS 

3J7 

l.r'-i 

7«1 

20,202 

467 

32 792 

Total (OctoVr, 19*3) . 

374 

1,H2 

103 

20.101 

574 

32.847 

Total <Xi«eniher, 1931 

380 


Oil 

13,708 

871 

18,351 

•ATetaso (19111 

1 433 

I.IH 

332 

11.181 

881 

13, US 


5tj we— Directorate General of Re«oltloiii«Jt emt Emploxinent. •InoiuJes wr>meti,if snv. 


Wages and Earnings 

Table 10— Total Earnings or Factory Workers drawing less than 
Rs. 200 PER Month. 


(to thnusnnils of Rupee*) 


State 

I 

1939 

1947 

3 

1901 

■ 

1931 

1950 

0 

19 

Total 

earnings 

7 

MlP) 

Annua) 
Arerage 
per Worker 
Rs. 

s 

AcOhra ■ , 


_ 

- 

•11,000 

75,414 



Ji*am . 

4,849* 

13,600 

23,549 

41,011 

47,010 

50.307 

1. 8.1.1 6 

Bihar . 

29,375 

82,920 

1,6.1,8531 

1,81.136 

1.61.141 

1.73.448 

1,299-3 

Dombar . 

1,44.307 

1,91,819 

7,99,1171 

9J)1,007 

10.09,521 

11,11.147 

1,452 0 

JiWfiTsl’radesh 

X.A. 

42,714 

69.I97 

78,109 

33 2.10 

97,171 

1.418-0 

Madra* . 

24,622 

1,23,4.19 

2,00,713 

2.712*11 

2,22,.'>70 

2.*)0,11.1 

973 9 

Orissa . 

51,1 

3,027 

8,780 

14,021 

14,923 

17,080 

nio 8 

Punjab . 

3,820* 

14,454 

30.812 

42,410 

48,780 

60,660 

951-3 

Uttar Pradesh 

25,84-1 

1,33,432 

1,67.7901 

1.91 j;47 

2.32,342 

2 56.189 

1.077 1 

West Benzal . 

1,13,424* 

3.37.875 

543.408 

«,08,109 

6,49,281 

0,67,108 

1,171-0 

Ajoier . 

1.019 

3,180 

4.946 

.1,409 






26 

113 

177 




Delhi 

5,145 

20,078 

53.336 

60.843 

67,764 

72,263 


All States . 

3,13.020 

13,72,039 

2nt51.620 

S4,".0,438 

20,50,058 

28,47.771 

I,25I 8 


•Es(im»(ed. tExelndw fiifore^ for Defence in*faIItttionii, 

Siwree— Annual Reports on the n'orkingorthePeymeDt of the Wejei Act, 1930. 
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Table 11 — ^Average Weekly Earnings of Unrehcrogjo) Miners act 
Loaders in Coal Mines 


1 

Juir 

I9i» 

1958 

3 

July 

1D57 

4 

Arenge 

1957 

^Aoris 

Basic Wages . . . • . . 

Beamesa AlloTcancea .... 

Other Cash Payments . . . . ' 

Total . 1 

li'inijaKj 

Basic Wages . . . . . . | 

Dearness Allowance | 

Other Cash Payments I 

Tofal 

8-78 
11 CO 
1-C3 

S-7I 
12 04 
1-TS 

8 25 
11-49 

1 05 

8-11 

11-25 

MO 

2‘ 06 

22 53 

20-79 ; 

20 4G 

7-87 
10 99 

1 90 

8 n« 
n-15 1 
1-87 

7-5C : 
10 36 i 
1-37 

7-6* 

10-41 

1 28 

20-76 

2M0 1 

19-29 1 

19-23 


fiowrte— 'Tiipf Inspector of >bne<, It^'tiUkiL 


Table 12 — Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills for a Standard Month of 26 Working Days. 



Prodactivity 

Table 13 — Productivity op Workers Employed in Coal Mines 


Output per Maa-shift fr r 


Month 

Jliners and Loaders 

All Persona Emploi All Persons 

ed Underground and I Finplo>ed 'bovo 
in Open orVmgs I and Cndcrgronnd 

1 

Tons 

Kilograana 

3 

Tons 

4 

Kilogrims Tons 

5 6 

Kilograms 

7 

July 1958 

1 12 

1.137 98 


6S9 31 1 0 39 

396 20 


1 12 

1.137 93 


589 31 : 0 40 

405 4T 


1-16 




395 26 

Arerage 1937 . 

1-U 

1.160-64 

0-81 

619 79 j 0 41 

416 68 


5oBr«— Chief Inspector of iLnei. OhAnbad. 



Inbusthtal DxsruTBS Risultino in Work STOJTAors DuniNC NoviiMunn, 1958 
Table 14 — By Slates 




Table 14 — Bij Stoffs— coatd. 
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Table 15 — By Industries 


0. Aenciilture * Allifd 
ActinfiM 

1. Flantfttioua 
Ofhtrs 

1. Sliiuag t Qnarninc 

1 . Coil . . ^ 

2. Othws 

II-III. ilanufaetiiriiii* 
KHiparMilN 

2. Ihilrfigenalod Oil 
Indiufrv. . 

3. Bidi loiinutrj 
i. Ciparetle . * 

5. Cottoa 3L11-I 
fi.JutoMilN . 

7. Silk Mill* . 

S. Woollen JIj!1« 

!*. Coir Faptonci 

10 Paper Mill* 

11. Leather & Len 
llicr Produpta 

12. HosTyChemiiaU 

13. MalchM . 

14. Ceraent 

lo. JLea Indu«iriee 

16. Kn*inwrin'; 

Iron and 

17. Iron and Steel . 

18. Olhere . , 

ly. Conitruction , 

Eioptnoit.p. Ga^ 
Water ft Sanitarr 
Sompes. 

VI Conimerro . 

1. M’holca.-ilfi 

Pefail Trade. 

2. Banking and In. 
«uranc*. 

3 Otbera 

' 11. Tra nap., rt, Storage 
•nd Cojnmunipaf ion. 

1. Doela and Ports 
-. Rnilwavs (Hsclu. 
<1‘BS Workabops 
’rhiphgo nnderMa- 
nufapt tiring). 

3. Other* 

^11. Sem’paa . 

IX. JPaptllanoons . ; 


Totil 


Xo of 
di^pulC' 


3Ia\imiin> I No. of 
No of worker., 
workers normolfy 
inMtUnl I employed 


II No of in in (l.ij-s lost 


the I N 
unit* 
iffietpi] 


I'IVS 


! 31 $C<t 
27 203 
I 4.66.> 
I 32.3« 
.1560 


I i C.>l> » 322 I J6,7S4 .>4,ijl|g) 424ys('’ 

i Vot’kn'VnI 1 


' epti ml e 


''‘>74 2 >713(1) 

.>5 733(1) 

140 I 

74 730(2) 67.C10,2) 

20 DOS 27.132 

.74.731(2) 42.4ys(2) 


I^S7•. |2,«7b 

8 370(1), 3 200 

*67 3S3 

‘ 0 2 270 

113 I 2 760 

1.724 I 971 


I 32 200 
10.140 


2 .TiM 
•2.910 
I 204 


143(1) 

I43ll| 


12.229 4.32t 

2..773 I 17.554 

3.150 I 13.110 

'66 I 11 S71 


170(1) 

170(1) 

13.467 
I I3.3S2 


240(1) 

240,1) 


.» I e« »■* I 

18 I 1.680 1.819 I II S94 


I 

[I 07.032(1) 


7 225 107.atO 

300 

2S,63S C.h.73 


*'* fl— "Tlie fignrea giren i 
mformaUnn i* net « 
Sourer •— Monih'r Rpliim 
I’pgioml Lal-iur 


i 34.680,2, ■ 7S.714;3, 1.75 017,2) 2:62.600(1) 4 .., p7t;3^-:7 


hracketa ahi.n the nn 
-ailahle 

on Indusiri il lli'putr* r 
i.mniK'ioncr* (fentril). 


whifli Dm releunt 
P Gdirriiment* and 


Table 16 — By Causes and Results 

(x) Number of frosh disputes (a) Number of disputes terminated. 

(y) Maximum number of workers involved (b) Total of average number of workers involved. 

(z) Number of man-days lost (c) Total number of man-days lost m the disputes. 
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Table 17— By Number of Workers Involved 




Number ef Ire»h diapntes 



1 





Xoreml'er 

OetoLer 

Xovembor 

Avemffo 



1 195S 

U»5S 

1 1957 

1 1957 

1 rt ftv ¥«i. 

ore Lilt le<s tLan 100 

« 

43 

6' 

1 

lOf' on 

aore Lnt less than 500 

37 i 




5 10 or I 

nore but le-'S than 1,000 . 

10 

6 

10 


LOOOoi 

• icicrri> b«t less than 10,000 . . I 

4 



' 15 

1 0,000 < 

jr more 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 

Not known 






Totai. 

94 

92 

133 

133 


Table 18 — By Duration 


Duration 

Kumher of ternunaled duputea 


Koeeml'er 

1953 

Octoher 

lOo** 

Xoreinlipr 

lfl'.7 

Arempe 

1957 

A di,v or le-s 

31 

CO 

45 

43 

More than a dav nil to S days 

35 

23 

45 

40 

Slore Ilian 5 d irs up to 10 days 

12 


13 

16 

Mere Ihnn 10 da.vs np to 20 days . 

7 

IS 

13 

12 

More than 20 days up to 30 days . . 

4 

3 

’ 

6 

Mere than 30 days 

10 

5 

5 

9 

Kut known 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Total 

jro 

91 

133 

182 


Table 19 — By AVmbcr of Man-days Lost 


Total man-days lost during a dispute 

1 Number of termmaled diapntes 


Noecmtier 

Oc’oVer 




1958 

195S 

1077 , 

1957 

Leas linn ICkI ...... 

25 

2ll 



190 or more but leas than 1,900 

47 

35 

62' 

47 

1,000 or ciOT? but leaa than 10.000 

«o j 

21 



10,000 or mere but less than 50,000 

4 1 

5 

10 


60,000 or mere . ... 


„ 



'>'etfcn''nn 


2 

14 

3 

Total 

IfO j 

91 , 

133 

132 


Sourett — UoatLIy Totorns on InAiutriti Di'pntM from Stnfe GowfcinfrU^ nnd 

Regioail L'Jbonr Commissionors, (Central). 

L/P35|DofI3— C 
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Absenteeism 

Table 20— Absenteeism in certain Manufacturing and Mining 
Industries in ^ma 


(Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Work) 


Confro or btato 

J 

Industry 

November 

1918 

3 

October 

1918 

4 

NoTombur 

1057 

5 

Average 

1957 

6 

Bombay (a) 

( otionMiil Industry 

6 8 

6 4 

G 5 

71 

Mimedabad (a) 


G 2 

0 8 

G 8 

SLoUpur (a) 


13 0 

U 8 

15 0 

ID 0 

Kai^pUT (b) 




11 0 

13 0 

Kanpur (A) 

Loailmr loiluHir\ 



8 2 

10 0 

Ksnpur (A) 

Wucitltn Jndiuilry 



.1 0 

8 5 

Bombay (a) 

Engineering 

n 9 

12 i 

13 7 


Wait Dangalfe) 

Grtal ilmwite- 

12 5 

0 3 

10 8 

12-5 

C mi Fifllda (d) 

; Under gruuix) 

14 6 
(July. 
191&) 

14 8 

(Juno. 

1019) 

17-4 

(July. 

lOll) 

1 14-8 


Open Working 

13 7 
(July. 
19>i) 

1.1 .1 
(June, i 
1959) 

18 0 
(JnlT. 1 
1917) 

10-5 


Surface 

0 7 
(July. 
IBIA) 

10 B 
(June. 
1918) 

11 6 
(JuW. 
19171 

JO'G 


Over All 

13 0 
(July. 
1058) 

13 G 
(June, 
1058) 

11 5 
(July. 
1017) 

13-7 


Snu'ct — {«) Oovernraont rtf RomEiy, Doputy Coinini««<>n«t of labour (Ai3raioi>itr»tion) 

(6) Emplrtvofs’ Awewtion of Korlhom K»npur. 

(«) OoTornmane of \Va<i Boni;«l, Labour CommiMioner, 

{d) Cliiafln^ectorofMinM.ltbanbad. 

Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during October 1958, by Causes. 


ParcenUgo of AbKntocism duo lo 


Induitry 

1 

SiclLneiH 

Accident 

2 

gocialOr 

RoIigirtUv 

3 

Other 

With 

4 

Wlthnot 

S 

All Caupce 

Silic 



3 1 

S 2 

17 3 

21 G 



23 


6 0 

8 2 

17 e 




3 S 

30 

1 3 

10 7 

Manufacturing (Others) 


2 1 

0 7 

6-4 

a \ 









OsGee . 



IQ 

3 3 



Gold Mining 



0 3 







3 3 















3 3 

11-2 

20 ) 




2 8 

1 4 

2 5 

11 0 

I’lantetions. 


3 2 

“ 

2 8 

11 S 

17-8 


: ,~-L&brtur Com]nii!3ionar,M7Mra, 
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■Table 22~Labour Bureau Series of Absenteeism in certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during November, 1958 by Causes 






Pt-rcentigo of tbsentoeism duo to 


No 

Toal No 

Total 






Industry and A^o^ 

ot 

of Man 

No. of 



Other Causes 


R - 

shifts 

Man* 

bicLnoss 

Social 






behedniod 

shifts 





All 



to WorL 

Absent 

Accident 

Religious 

IVilh i 

Without 

' Causes 






Causes 


Leave 


1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

Colton MtlU — 









Madras 

I 

334,344 

21873 

4 4 

0 3 

0 6 

1 0 

6 5 

M-idura 

7 

1,41,534 

21.844 

3 8 

0 2 

3 9 


n 1 


U 

j,27.7C.3 

59J94 

4 1 

0 7 

3 5 

2 9 

11 2 


4 

2,32,755 

33.537 

3 1 

3 4 

7 5 


14 4 

Othors 

>5 

1,15,043 

10.159 

3 4 

0 5 

3 S 

1 1 

8-8 










Dhatiual 

1 

58.2U 

6.003 

3 9 

0 1 

3 3 

1 0 

10-3 

Iron and Stctl 









Facloriti — 

West Bengal • 

3 

3 770 

37.333 

2 8 


C 3 

2 5 

11 6 

Bihar 

2 

83.592 

10.378 

2 3 

0 8 

3 6 

5 0 

1 11*7 

Jladres 

1 

17 334 


3 8 

2 C 

4 4 

— 

JO'S 

Ordiuinet Tic 









/ones— 

West Bengal 

2 

1,97,974 

21.920 

3 2 

, 0 6 1 

7 5 

1 0 i 

11 1 



1 2.14 204 


3 5 





^Udhya Pradesh 

3 

1,99,890 

23.'''3 

3 0 


8 0 

0 3 

11 9 


7 

2.89,230 

30 ‘>41 

4 1 

: 07 ' 



1 10 8 

Madras 

‘ 

23 7(.7 

2,192 

4 C 


4 6 

0 0 

9 2 

Ctmtnl Tadontt^ 









Awlhtti 

Madras . 


63,30> 

1 

8.;74 , 

s i 

.. 

0 8 1 

0 2 


13'I 

Madhya Pradesh 

2 

20 154 

4 70> 1 

10 4 

3 9 1 


1 2 

18-0 

^Ve9l Bengal . 

\ 

10,715 

1.930 

2 7 


3 9 

4 9 

11-5 

Bihar 

1 

24.374 

3314 

5 7 

— 

4 1 

■" 

1 : 7 

-Vo/fA Faelorn^ 









Bomhay 

1 

3'»,099 

3 119 

1 5 

0 8 


5 0 

8 9 

tVost Beneil . 

1 

37,570 

3.259 

2 7 



2 7 

8 7 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 

31224 

3 273 

0 5 



5 7 ' 

9 5 

Assam 

1 

21,843 

2813 

7 0 


4 0 

1-3 

12 9 

Madras 

1 

34 086 

4.549 

Q 1 

0 1 

5 0 

2 1 

13 3 

Tramwaij IlVit. 









Bombay 

1 

17.075 

1,119 

3 1 


3-3 

M 

6 5 

Delhi 

1 

2.109 

333 

2 9 




10 0 

Calcutta 

I 

27,410 

1.483 

1 4 

2 0 


2 0 

5 4 

Ttk/jraph ITorl. 









Bombay 

1 

29.091 

3.649 

1-3 

2-7 



!2 5 

\\ ost Bengal . 

1 

48060 

4670 

3-2 





'ladhya Pradoel 

1 1 

31,188 

3.IC9 

0-2 

— 

9 8 

- I 

10-0 


.9oure« •— Monthly Returns on AbsentMism. 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Table 23 — Interim Series or All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries. 


{Base sht/ted to 1949 = 100) 


Fear 

1 All Inciiu* 
j oripnal base 

1 1949 

U.K 

USA 

1 

1 

^r- 

bul 

j r.y 
Ion 

1 Co 
lloir bn 


Pakistan 

Burma. 

Gene 

ral 

Index 

|rood 

fans 
{ da 

^ Ads 

Kara 

ganj 

Kan 

I9itj 

Kll 

1 101 

103 

101 

j 103 

> 110 

93 

103 

93 

06 

93 

8> 

1911 

1 105 

104 

112 

100 

114 

j 133 

94 

no 

108 

too 

99 

83 

I0o2 

^ 103 

102 

123 

111 

117 

1 153 

99 

100 

lu 

102 

107 

79 

195? 

106 

, 109 

12" 

US 

116 

1 162 

m 

111 

I2I 

113 

ICO 

77 

MM 

101 

101 

129 

m 

lie 

1 164 

112 

no 

129 

in 

89 

74 

1955 

' 96 

02 

135 

112 

liC 

169 


no 

128 

106 

00 

76- 

MSA 

103 

j 105 

141 

114 

118 

179 

140 

lOO 

128 

no 

103 

85 

I0S7 

111 1 

: 112 

147 

118 1 

122 

! 183 

156 

112 

132 

120 

no 

02 

1987 













Nor. 


11b 

]49 

119 

123 

i'l 

164 

115 

JS2 










H84t 







Deo ! 

113 

113 

150 

119 


J 

162 

ns 

131 

124 

115 

92 

1988 









1 




Jan 

: 

112 

ISO 

120 

i 123 

1 

161 

lie 

182 

124 

115 

87 

feb. 

110 

no 

149 

, 120 

124 

ll85 

164 

us 

181 

127 

113 

84 

March 

no 

no 

160 

121 

124 

J 

164 

114 

130 

124 

113 

83 

Apnl 

1 111 

112 

152 

121 

125 

] 


114 

131 

127 

no 

86 

May 

iia 

113 

151 

121 

125 

viec 


115 

131 

125 

115 

90 

done 

166 

118 

153 

J25 

125 

J 


114 

132 

126 

115 

<1? 

Ju!j ' 

119 

122 

150 

122 1 

125 



112 

131 

120 

116 

97 

August 

no 

124 

150 


J25 

187 


114 

ISS 

128 


07 

icpt 1 

121 

123 

150 

122 

126 



114 

132 

129 


94 

Ott. 

123 

127 

162 

122 

126 1 



116 


121 



N07. I 

122(P) 

I27(P) 


I 

1 




■ 


■■ 



•Toobtaintlieuidexmimlperwith 1914a%l>i9#ywtbefip2res pyenheraneed be multiplied 
1-42 m tbe case of Food Index »ad 1 38 in tbo casi of General Index This implies that for 
this purpose the senes with the 1944= KO that used to be published simoltaneoasly, but has 
since been discontinued is linked to the abore senes at the year 1949. Thus the proTisiona! 
all-Indii index on base- I944=100dQnDgiheiiu>iitliof KOTemVer, 1958 was 166-9S. 

IBelates to quarter endine Decern lir, 1957 
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Table 24 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
{excluding Labour Bureau Series) 

(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


Centre* ' 

1 


fae- 1 
tor* i 

( 

Oct j 
1958 1 

Nor 

1957 

Are j 

ladw»| 

?9Ts 

Oct 

lO'S 

Not. 1 
1937 j 

Are 

1957 

1 1 

2 1 

3 1 

* 

« 1 

0 

7 1 

« 1 

0 

ID 

11 1 

12 

EuitvLjy— 


1 




1 

i 


1 



Bc>mb*y . 

July 1533 
to 

Jane 103t 

3 03 


lU 

125 

‘1 

3 to j 
1 

136 

137 

129 

123 

Ahnif^staA . 

Augait lOJiI 

2 45 

118 j 

in 

107 

104 

1 

2 55 

125 

124 

lOS 

103 


July 1027 


1 



1 






Sholiipgr 

Feb 1027 

5 09 

no ' 

in 

115 

113 

2 03 

127 

120 

136 

134 


Jan. 1028 


1 

1 








Jtignon , 

Atijraat , 

1050 1 

4 25 


113 ! 

100 

105 1 

4 C2 

130 

118 

108 

108 


Aa«u<t 1 

1030 1 

3 77 

124 1 

I 

'-'-'l 

IM 

112 1 

3 84 

127 

125 

lie 

114 

*ndKn Pradnh— 

1 



( 


1 1 






KydtrtUd City 

Auguit lOtO 

1 54 

; 121 

1 

lift 1 

1 1 

125 

1 n; , 

1 31 

\42 

143 

146 

139 

S]iiJnn~ 

July 104* j 



1 1 


1 






UiArni City 1 

July 1535 

3 23 

! 152 

130 1 

111 

no 

3 C3 

130 

133 

130 

113 


June 1030 

1 

! 









ilgl re- 



1 


1 







Denjilore . 

July 1930 

3-01 

133 1 

132 ' 

129 

12C 

3 42 

134 

133 

128 

120 


Jane 1030 











Mfiors . 

Do. 

3 03 

131 

128 

134 

ISO { 

3 43 , 

137 

m 1 

120 

1 121 

EoIrrColJ 

Fislda. 

Da 

3.10 

132 

131 

129 

133 i 

3 31 

137 

134 , 

132 1 

- 

Kfrnla— 











1 

ErnaknUm . 

August 

1030 

3 C3 

120 

118 

no 

111 

4 53 

12> 

123 

112 . 

113 

TtltllMl . 

Aojost 

1939 

3 59 

120 

121 

ns 

112 

1 * ’ 

130 

1 

123 

Ill 

in 

Vl'tf Pfddeth-— 








1 




Ktopgr 

1M9* 

4-78 

106 

lOS 

BO 

0 

0-38 

J 100 

109 

89 

87 













: State OoTenusente. 
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LABOUR BUREAU CONSUMER PRICE IITOEX NUMBERS FOR 
WORKING CLASS DURING NOVEMBER, 1958 

The Consumer Price Index Number for Working Class for 20 
centres are set out m the following tables. These index numbers 
with the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar, Satna andi Meicara 
(for which the base periods are the calendar year 1951, August 1951 
to July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 in the last two cases res- 
pectively) measure from the level of 1949, to which the base penod 
has been arithmetically shifted, the overall changes in rhe retail 
prices of goods and services purchased by the working class. Details 
of the method used for converting the figures on original base to the 
new base year 1949 are given m the July, 1955 and January, 1956, 
issues of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’- The corresponding index 
numbers lor the latest available month on baser 1944=100 are also 
given in the relevant table. 

As compared to the previous month, the index number for 
Monghyr recorded the maximum fall of 8 points The index numbers 
for Tinsukia and Dehti*on-Sone declined by 5 and 4 points res- 
pectively. The index number for Mercara advanced by 5 points. The 
index numbers for 11 centres showed only minor fluctuations. Pro- 
visional figures are not commented upon here. 

Remarks on the more important movements m the index 
numbers and prices for November 1958, are given below; only those 
foi Delhi relate to December, 1958. In view of the primary interest 
in the increase in prices, the number of points by which price re- 
latives moved is also shown in brackets against the items In case of 
decline, the number is given with a minus sign. 

Delhi 

The index number receded by 2 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed since May 1958 and stood at 118 during the month 
of December, 1958. The food group index number receded by .? points 
mainly due to a fall in the prices of nee ( — 14), dal moong ( — 17), dal 
arhar ( — 6), mustard oil ( — 6), milk ( — ^7), potatoes ( — 24) and gur 
( — 34). The fuel and lighting group index number declined by 1 point 
due to a fall in the prices of mustard oil ( — 6). The clothing group 
index number also receded by point due to lower quotations for 
markin { — 8) and khadi ( — 5). The miscellaneous group index number 
remained stationary. 

Ajmer 

The index number advanced by 1 point continuing ihe upward 
tendency noticed since May, 1958 and stood at 114. In the food 
group, there was a rise in the prices of wheat (3), rice (12), onions 
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(19) and sugar (9) and a fall m the prices of ghee nuio (—5) and 
ti! oil ( — 6), the net result being an increase of one point in the 
group index number The fuel and lighting group index number 
advanced by 2 points mamly due to higher quotations for firewood 
(2). The index numbers for the clothing and the nusceltaneous 
gioups remained stationary 


Dehri-on*Sone 

The index number receded by 4 points reversing the upv/ard 
tendency noticed since May 1958 and stood at 108 The food gioup 
index number declined by 5 points mainly due to lower quotations 
for nee ( — 8) and wheat ( — 13) The clothing group index number 
receded by 1 point mamly due to lower quotations for sarees ( — 2). 
The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and the miscellaneous 
groups remained stationary. 


Afonghpr 

The index number receded by 8 points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 99 The food group index 
number receded by 11 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
rice (— 19\ atta and wheat (—2) and dal masur (—.5) The miscel- 
laneous group index number went up by 2 point mainly due to 
an increase in the prices of pamsupari (6) The index numbers for 
the fuel and lighting and the clothing groups remamed stationary. 


Cuttack 

The index number further receded by 2 points continuing the fall- 
ing tendency noticed since September 1958 and stood at 116. The food 
group index number declined 4 points mainly due to a fall in 
the pneu of nee ( — 13) and fish ( — ^25). The miscellaneous group 
index number went up by 5 points mainly due to an increase in 
the prices of pan (16) and supari (8). The index numbers for tlie 
fuel and lighting and the clothing groups remained stationary. 


BcrJiampur 

The index number advanced by 1 point fully neutralising the 
fall noticed last month and stood at 120. The food group index 
number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
brinjals (27) and chillies (19) The other group index numbers 
remained stationary. 
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Gauhati 


The index number receded by 2 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 103 The food giouy index 
number declined by 2 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
rice (—4). The clothing group index, number declined by 1 point 
merely due to lower quotations for shirting ( — 1) The index 
numbers for the fuel and lighting and the miscellaneous groups 
remained stationary 


Silclior 

The index numbei advanced by 1 point after remaining almost 
stationary during the preceding months and stood at 113. The 
food gfeup index number advanced by 2 points mainly duo to 
higher quotations foi fish (10) The miscellaneous group index 
number receded by 4 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
supari (—52) The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and the 
clothing groups remained siationaiy 


Ttnsukia 

The .ndex number receded bv 5 points continuing tiie falling 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 118. The food group 
index number loccded by 7 points mainly due to lowci quotations 
for nee ( — 13) and wheat flour ( — 21) The fuel and lighting group 
index number advanced by 1 point due to higher quotations for 
matches (16). The miscellaneous, gioup index number receded by 
3 points due to a fall in t)ie puces of pan { — 25) and supari ( — 13) 
The index number for the clothing gioup remained stationaiy. 


Akola 

The index numbei showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 106 when loundcd upto the nearest integer The fuel 
anl lighting gioup index number appreciated by 8 points mainly 
due to higher quotations for firewood (9) and Kerosene oil (13;. 
The miscellaneous group index number leccdcd by 3 points mainly 
due to lower quotations for pan-supan ( — 22). The index numbcis 
foi the food and the clothing groups remained stationary. 
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Jabalpur 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 113, when rounded upto the nearest integer. The clothing 
group index number appreciated by 2 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for twill (5). The miscellaneous group index number 
receded by 2 points due to a fall in the prices of hair oil (-^), tobacco 
( — 14) and pan-supari ( — 6) The index numbers for the food and the 
fuel and lighting groups remained stationary 

Afcrcaro (Base .1953=100) 

The index number further advanced by 5 points continuing the 
rising tendency noticed since September 19S8 and stood at 133. The 
food group index number advanced by 8 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for paddy (18) and fowls (27). The miscellaneous group 
index number receded by 1 point due to lower quotations for soap 
washing ( — 8). The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and the 
clothing groups remained stationary. 


Bhopal (Base: 1951=100) 

The index number apprecuted by 2 points continuing the rising 
tendency noticed since March 1958 and stood at 120. The food group 
index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for wheat (17), The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 
3 points mainly due to an increase m the price of bidies (17). The 
index numbers for the fuel and lighting and the clothing groups 
remained stationary. 


Beatuar (August: 1951 to July 1952=100) 

The index number advanced by 1 point continuing the rising 
tendency noticed since Apnl 1958 and stood at 109. The food group 
index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for wheat (9) and gram (13) The miscellaneous group index number 
receded by 1 point mamly due to lower quotations for bidies ( — 5). 
The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and the clothing groups 
remained stationary. 


Satna (Base: 1953=100) 

The index number receded by 2 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed since March, 1958 and stood at 115 The food group 
index number receded by 3 points due to a fail in the prices of nee 
( — 9), berri ( — 10) and kodai ( — 8). The fuel and lighting group index 
number advanced by 1 point due to an increase in the prices of fire- 
wood (1) The clothing group mdex number receded by 1 point due to 
slight fall in the price of sarees ( — 1). The miscellaneous gioup index 
number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for hair 
oil (7). 
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Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base: August 1939=100 

Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India’s Cost of Living Index Scheme during the 
period October 1943 to October 1944, the consumer price index 
numbers on the original base 1944=100 for November 1958 and 
December 1958 were 158.90 and 155-96 respectively. 

To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number senes with 
price base August 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices. In this 
series the average index for 1944 w'orked out to 260.8 Linking this 
figure with the index number for 1944 in the original Labour 
Bureau Senes, the Consumer Price Index Number for the month of 
December 1958 on pre-war August 1939 base may be estimated to be 
406.74. 
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Table 27 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 

(Base. Shifted to 1949=100) 


Nam 

of Centro 


Kovemicr 

IdSS 

October 

1938 

1 NoTember 
1957 

Average 

1957 




MIUDLI 

CLASS 



1 

1, ClicuUa 




- 

_ 

108 

105 

2. AnanBol 




- 

- 

no 

106 




LOW PAID EMPLOYEES 



1. Vinakhapatnam 




131 

122 

112 

114 

2. Eturu . 




126 

127 

123 

119 

3. Ciiddalore . 




lie 

lie 

105 

105 

4. Timohsrapalli 




112 

lCr7 

ICO 

101 

0. Sladurai . 




115 

108 

103 

101 

6. Coimbatore • 




122 

1)8 

111 

no 

7. Kozbikodo . 




113 

110 

103 

106 

8. Bellary • 




116 

112 

116 

117 




RWAL POPULATION 



1. Adrirarant . 




117 

117 

113 

116 

2. Tbottangi 




120 

120 

129 

118 

3. Alamuni 




120 

120 

111 

113 

4. JladliaTaram 




109 

112 

120 

125 

5. Puliynr . 




121 

115 

114 

no 

0. Agaram 




124 

117 

116 

113 

7, Tbutajanatbam 




104 

104 

103 

102 

8 Erioda > 




. 128 

122 

117 

112 

9. Cokilaimram 




104 

1C4 

100 

96 

10. Kinatliukudavu 




111 

111 

109 

111 

11. GuduTanchon 




99 

99 

04 

02 

12. KtmnathTir . 




103 

108 

100 

103 

13 KoduyalJ] 




lOO 

68 

99 

CO 


Bonrte ; Stat« QoTCzOBicQtB. 
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Table 28 — Price relatives of Certain Selected Articles oi' Con- 
sumption AT 19 Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of • 
November 1958 

(Base: 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of conb>ump- 
tion at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of November, 
1953, are given in the following tables. These measure the percentage 
variations in the retail prices of individual items as compared to 
their prices during the year 1949. Further details in regard to the 
compilation of these price relatives have been published in the 
October, 1953, issue of the Indian Labour Gazette. Aiticles for 
which the price relative during the month of November. 1958. 
showed variations of 10 points or more from the corresponding figure 
in the previous month are given against each centre m the statement 
below. The magnitude of variation is also shown in brackets. In case 
of a decline the number is given with a minus sign 


Name of tbe centre 
end Stele 

NacoM of tbe cooimoditics and ranatioss in 
ttteir pnc« retatuo i& Lraebeti 

(1) 

(2) 

Bimbay~~ 

Urban. Ctritru 

Surat 

Wheat (13), Mash Dal (11), Arbar Dal (13), Potatoes (17). 

Dohad . . 

Salt i3o), Kerosene oil (10), Supari (11). 



Patna 

Rica (—20). Jiaiie (—14). Arbar Dul (20), Hair oil (1?) Pan (—12), 
Supan (11). 

ihjiore — 


Hubli 

Gramdsl (13), Arbar Pal (10). Uilk (13). 

Punjab— 

1 

Amritsar . 

Gram (13), Arbar Dal (17), Gur (—23), Putatoes (10). 

UUar PniuK — 

LncVnow , 

m ■> 

Bice { — 13>, Moong DaJ ( — 10), Masb Dal { — 11), Arbar Dal (10), 

Gur (—15); Onions (12), Potatoes (28). „ 

Agra 

Rice (—14), Mooug Dal ( — 10), Gur (—21), Potatoes ( 16 ). 

Bareilly , 

Rica (— U), Barley (10), btoong Dal (— IQ)> Arbar Dal (14), Our (—10). 
Onions (10). ^ 

Banaras . . 

llice( — 13), J(nrar(— 11), SIoongDal ( — 12), Arbar Dal (12), Gur ( — 15), 
Potatoes (13). 

Jleerut . 

j Rice ( — 12), Arbar D.il (16), Cur (—43), Ciullios (14) Potatoes (10). 
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X^mo of llio centro 
and ytatc 

(1> 

Name of the conmoditie an 1 variati(iri< in 
their pTico relative m braclreli 

m 

H esl iicTiyal — 


lIuwTah . 

Pan ( — li), Ijupan (18) 

Budge Budge . 

Rite (—12) 

Kaukiuara 

heat ( — 10), bupari (IS). 

Raniganj 

Rice (—11), Gram (10), bupan (IS). 

Calcutta . 

faupiri ( 10 ). 

Gaunpore 

Onions (17). 

&cravmwee 

IVhcat (—SO), .Irbar Dai {17), Onioos (il), Potatoes (1$), I’an (—ilS)- 

Kantbutupara . 

Hair oil (IS) 

Jturai Ceniru 

Aeeam-^ 


Maibang . 

&upaci(lt(). * 

Mar— 


leglira* . . 

Wheat (11), Bice (—21). Ouious (2h). 

Sombay— 


UVtL 

Joirar (18), CbiKies (11). 

Jladhya PraSMfi— 


Multapj . 

Athar Dal (10). 

Salamatpur • 

Kerosene oil (IS), 

Mytort— 


Kudclii , . 

Joivar (11), Urnn l)al (17), Arfaar Dal (19), CbiUics (70), XurD}eni( — 14), 

Onions ( — II). 

Orissa— 


Bambra . 

Puce (— 2S), Arhar Dal (10) 

Muniguda . 

Rice ( — 10), '•alt (iO^ C3ullirs(17), Kerosene oil (11) 

Raja^Otan— 


Kana 

Oram Dai (13), Matih Box ( — 17). 

VUar Pradtsk— 


bbankargarb 

P.ice (—17), Juwar (— 11), Barley (12), Mash Dal (—12), Arliar Dal (16). 
Onions (10). 


- Base l9oC = lOU 
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Table 28 — contd. 

PmCE nEUvtlVES OF CERTAIN SELECTED ART!CLE<> AT 18 URBAN AND 12 

Rural centres for the month op November 1958 
(Base 1949=100) 




Itenn 

B 

§. 

1 

6 

c 

1 

a 

1 

1 

i' 


•iS 

.4 

P 

Cf'ttlf— 

IVhMt . 


153 

ss 

_ 

10.3 

lOd 

120 

P.1C« 

)•! 

;2! 

01 

in 

— 

77 

7.3 

Uram . 



22 


213 

148 


.To»ar 


_ 

_ 

128 




.. 


_ 

— I|09 

_ 

_ 

MO 

I.’l 

,A(aire 

— 

131 

2’ 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Clialtnn . 

— 

— 

97 


— 


“ 

PwDm— 
liCnonii Tlat . 

9) 



n« 

122 

109 

I-’l 

Iti^h Hal 

.00 



lOT 

03 

112 

132 

Ciiasi Dal 

ST 

IWV 





Arhar Dal • 

109 

— 

U7 

123 

l.’C 


149 

Olhtr Fofiil iHi' 
elti— 

107 

113 

109 

lO-T 

til 

I 

,113 

114 

Giir . 

9l 

101 

111 


154 1107 

112 

G1ia« Vaciaapati 

... 

__ 

104 

_ 

132 

9* 

.1 

Ghfe rnfe 

9t" 

91 

10’ 

_ 

- 

94 


Eilibla Oil 

9(1 

IDO 

90 

S9 

91 

89 

87 


l.’O 

11 » 

121 

uo 

119 

113 

121 

Salt 

40 

lOrt 


i0»> 

>0 1 U> 

07 

rhiiiifls . 

s» 

Pfl 

94 

l»7 

75 

1 - 

— 



49 



42 



^Ctat 

01 


5S 

121 


'iM 

Ion 




39 






Oaisna . 

oc 

120 

128 

I2i) 


1 TO 

R.8 

Potatoes 

115 


117 

108 

112 

|142 

126 

MjIL 

ao 

6.1 

80 

04 

73 

97 

66 

Fu»l ani Lijht- 
I'aj— 

Firewood . 

IIT 


71 

100 

74 


.8.1 

ACatcli Box 

I’ll 


.8(1 

120 

I’o il40 

ll.>0 

Karo^eneOil 

113 

no 

S'l 

104 

03 

112 

iioo 

Utxrn'intAMU-^ 

Bidis 

Ino 




ll05 

i 

Il33 

1 

Ini 

T'lbaceo . 

129 

_ 

81 

69 

102 

,IOl 

m 

SoapUasUlne . 

Ui 

loo 

r.i 

lOT 


13S 

|l<12 

HairOiI. 

113 

107 

11.1 

103 





Sfl 


no 


1 - 

' 41 

1112 

Sopari . 

ITS 


159 

128 

i " 


1232 


lU 'lort 
77 116S 
IM 111 




,m 1124 
OS 102 |in 
'»« ,107 
«« 'Ui7 


OO SI 1 91 I 
120 IllO (!2,J '120 
i 93 10f> 


9 ilOG 
I h<»> 


90 llO" 


J.'l |13() 
133 ll05 
SIT '.’13 


ion lino 
en im 
8G 1103 
jl24 145 
112 1115 
23’ 1221 


Sifuree : L-^Lour II«r’'nQ. 
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Table 29— All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

(Base: 1952-53=100) 



•Avengs of 9 montha eadmg Dooi>ml>*r. 

tFiRnre' hsTO boon obtained on tbo bisise lOG of th» new seri»»5=3S0 6 (being ibo arfrage 
1912.53 of the oMwriee). ' 
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AFRICAN LABOUR SURVEY 

[The International Labour Office has recently published a book 
entitled A/ncan Labour Survey dealing with the labour conditions 
in the territories and countries South of the Sahara The survey 
covers 34 territories, etc . having an area of 24.3 million square kilo- 
meters and a total population of 166.6 millions The economically 
active male population m the aiea in 1955 was about 42 5 millions, 
consisting of 413 millions of Afneans and 12 million Non-Africans 
The book contains sixteen chapteis dealing tntcr-nlia, with economic 
and social conditions, land and labour, community development, man- 
power and employment, productivity of labour, technical and voca- 
tional training etc In view of the topical interest in the subject a 
summary of the publication is given in the following paragraphs]— 
Editor. 

1 Land and Labour— The economic foundations for social pro- 
gress in Africa still he in the field of primary production both 
agricultuial and mineral The Afncan Society is still predominantly 
peasant in character but in a stage of transition, presenting an 
extremdy varied pattern of development This pattern at present 
embraces tribal groups who continue to practise a purely subsistence 
economy, largely based on shifting agriculture or nomadic pastoral- 
ism, intermediary forms m which though cultivation for subsistence 
still predominates, cash crop agriculture is increasing in importance, 
and areas m which highly commercialised rural economy has taken 
shape cairying on a wide range of activities other than primary pro- 
duction, such as processing and preparation for the market, trading 
and small rural industries In the first stage are numerous tubal 
groups — still found m most tenitories — among which the lack of 
communications or of plantation or mining development discourage 
the growth of a market cconom> and keep cash incomes at a mini- 
mum In the second stage aie those areas in which economic 
development has given rise to demands for locally produced food- 
stufTs This IS the stage reached in districts near town and other 
employment centres over wide areas m East Central and South 
Africa. In the third stage circumstances favourable to the cultiva- 
tion on a peasant basis of one or more export crops have developed 
and African farmers have been quick to adapt their cultivation 
patterns and other factors in their social and economic organisation 
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to the needs of commercial farming on this basis. The huge West 
African cocoa industry, which is almost entirely m the hands of 
African growers, the groundnut industry m Gambia, Nigeria and 
French West Africa and the cotton industry of Uganda are only three 
examples The development of plantations and other forms of farm- 
ing by Europeans and the growth of other economic activities, such 
as mining, industry and commerce, have at the same time created 
considerable opportunities for wage earning outside the present agri- 
cultural sector. The result has been an exodus of manpower from 
the rural areas, sometimes for short periods but often on a perma- 
nent basis 

2. Monpouier and Employment — The labour market m Africa is 
still marked by a certain rigidity, since workers respond only im- 
perfectly to normal economic stimuh, and, moreover, are frequently 
restricted m their freedom of movement, either by inadequate means 
of communication or by restrictions imposed by law or custom 
Besides, there are wide differences between one territory and an- 
other as regards availability of labour It can also be asserted that 
the relation between the amount of labour actually employed at the 
present time and available manpower sources in given conditions 
IS, in general, virtually unknown. In many territories, installation of 
up-to-date employment services has hardly begun and. in any case, 
these services have very little influence on the labour market in 
Africa 

3 The ProdjicUvity of labour— There is no scientific basis for 

the proposition that any initial incapacity of the African rests on any 
difference m hereditary biological constitution between him and 
members of any other racial group. It is, of course, a fact that "by 
tradition and background the African is singularly ill-adapted for 
assimilation as an effective element in a wage economy on the 
modern pattern, and that his reactions differ widely from 

those of the European worker, whose background and aims are so 
different” It has also emerged from the Survey that ‘‘the African’s 
work performance is at present unsatisfactory m many respects by 
European standards; that in quantity and quality it is often inferior, 
that the African sometimes lacks pride in his work, that he is often 
unstable and restless and prone to absent himself apparently with- 
out valid reasons” Monetary incentives can succeed with Afncan 
workers only if they are linked to a basic wage which is itself 
satisfactory, and that this means a wage which {with any allowances) 
will be sufficient to support stabihsed family life without outside 
assistance Secondly, they can only succeed if the African himself 
15 persuaded that he can, through wage-paid employment, move 
towards a life in which effort and competence are adequately re- 
warded and where his aspirations as a human being will not be 
frustrated by discriminatory treatment exercised either for political 
ends or owing to sheer lack of comprehension of his problems and 
hopes 

4 Technical and Vacationat Training — The large-scale efforts 
being made to develop the African territories and to make them 
more self-sufficient have naturally given governments an incentive 
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to speed up the training of the technicians that are needed. More- 
over. the investment m tools and equipment made by many of the 
industries installed m Africa in order to meet the higher demand 
for commodities in recent ycais is steadily forcing them to reduce 
their unskilled labour force and to tram the most suitable workers 
for more technical jobs Recognition of the importance of this ques- 
tion IS increasing and training facilities are becoming available in 
most parts of Africa at a wide variety of levels 

5 industrial Relations — Theie is a great diveisity of palleins of 
industrial relations in Africa The pioblems encounteied are common 
to other underdeveloped areas, but owing to the varying stages of 
social evolution, there is divergence in the policies and legal provi- 
sions for various racial groups At present, collective negotiation and 
collective bargaining are becoming to a continually increasing extent 
the means by which wages, bonus and certain aspects of conditions 
of work are being determined In the non-self-governmg territories 
the metropolitan governments concerned have m general accepted 
the thesis that collective bargaining should be piomoted even if in 
some cases the communities concerned are m their view not sufli- 
ciently advanced to utilise collective bargaining machmoiy In the 
independent countries, coUoctive bargaining procedures arc recog- 
nised as being appropriate foi application generally or at least for 
some racial elements m the community 

Statutory provisions requiring the registration of tiade unions 
exist m many parts Separate iiado unions for different racial groups 
exist m the aiea. in some cases even where the same trade union 
legislation is applicable to all gioups This ariangement is generally 
found where widely diffeieni ways of life and standards of living 
separate the groups concerned The development of ivorkers' organi- 
sations, however, in the area is m general completely inadequate 
for the extensive development of collective bargaining practices, 
particularly with regard to organisational and financial questions 
The membership often fluctuates wildly, and the number of members 
who pay dues is often insignificant The legnslaiion of a few tcin- 
toncs contains safeguards against victimisation and other unfair 
labour practices. The multiphcitv of unions in some parts of the 
area is a factor impeding the development of collective bargaining. 
A number of hmifations on stiiJwcs and lockouts exist m the toni- 
loiies, sometimes providing for the prohibition during the pioccbS 
of consultation and arbitration sometimes categorically piohibuing 
them in essential services and among certain categories of workeis 

The number of employeis’ organisations are however, either 
inadequate or arc not there to provide countei parts to workers' 
organisations for collective bargaining. In recent years, employers 
and workers are becoming increasingly familiar with modern indus- 
trial relations patterns and arc iccognising the impoitance of satis- 
factory human iclations in industr}*. Conciliation and aibitiation 
machinery ovists in most of the countries and territories coveicd 
by the Surv’ey. 

6. tt'npcs — The typical Afiican worker comes fiom tlie luial 
milieu, and his wage m the new environment is m a way determined 
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The new legislation applying to the terntovies under French 
administration as a whole confirms the principle of a pension, as 
against lump-sum payment, in the case of permanent incapacity or 
death Legislation on similar lines has been adopted in other terri- 
tories. In the territories under French administration the new legis- 
lation also provides that workmens compensation, including the 
collection of premiums and the payment of benefits, should be 
administered by the family allowance funds as a separate part of 
their duties; a general workmen's compensation fund has also been 
set up under public supervision to act as a guarantee fund 

As regards Invalidity, in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 
a contributory invalidity msuiance system, similar to that which 
already existed in 1955 for European employees, has now been set 
up for African workeis Invalidity benefits are only paid provided 
the potential beneficiaries are not already receiving an old-age pen- 
sion equal to or higher than the amount of the invalidity benefit 
or are not receiving workmen s compensation 

Since 1957 marked pi ogress has been made m connection witli 
old-age pensions in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, where a 
system of old-age pensions has been set up for the benefit of African 
workers, the scheme is financed by equal contributions from workers 
and employers and by government grants It is administered by a 
Workers’ Pension Fund, which has for the purpose been merged with 
the Colonial Pensions and Family Allowances Fund for Employees 
Similarly the establishment in 1958 of the French West African 
Provident and Retirement Institution which operates a compulsory 
retirement scheme for all workers m private employment, marks a 
considerable step forward As the number of permanent wage 
earners cut off from their liaditional or tribal life increases, the 
authorities in some territories are showing greater interest m the 
possibilities of introducing systems of contributory old-age pensions 

Great progress has also been made as regards child maintenance 
and family social welfare in all the territories under French adminis- 
tration. 

9. Workers’ Housing — Housing problems are among the most 
ciTittca} facing governments m Africa at the present time being a 
reflection of the process of social and economic transformation now 
taking place The extension of wage-earning employment the expan- 
sion of urban centres and the development of centres of employment 
have created problems in this field which are aggravated by the 
economic problems related to low national income, low* levels of 
living, and the high cost of imported materials The overall housing 
problem m most parts of Africa at the present time is that while the 
demand for improved standards is expanding, the economies of most 
countries and territories aie unable to support the cost of housing 
of an acceptable standard on the scale necessary at the same time 
as meeting other social demands 

10 Co’opcrativcs — The extent to which the co-operative move- 
ment has developed in the vaiious countries and territories m Africa 
has been, according to the Suivey, extremely uneven and has 
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depended laigely on the extent to which individual governments 
have promoted it in various ways Rural producers’ co-operatives 
predominate in Africa and in fact their possibilities are yet far from 
lully explored Societies with such classic activities as supplying 
farmers with commodities and seivices requiied m their work and 
in processing and marketing their products are of course well 
established m many parts On the other hand, the possibilities of land 
improvement through irrigation co-operatives are virtually untouched, 
and co-operative farming societies are still rare Credit co-operatives 
adapted to the needs of the agricultural and other producers con- 
cerned are being extensively used, though again far short of their 
possibilities While emphasis has so far been on rural co-operatives, 
the great value of urban consumer co-operatives m offering alterna- 
tive channels for the supply of consumer goods and the opportunity 
to the consumer of protecting himself against abuses of modern trad- 
ing systems, should also be recognised The difficulties of organising 
such co-operatives are considerable, and new forms may have to 
be considered, such as that now being tried in Western Nigeria, 
namely a single national society svith local brancK retail shops, 
distributing some of its commodities through petty traders and 
pedlais organised in co-opcraiivo distributive societies 

11. I.L.O. and Africa~Thc work of the ILO m relation to 
Africa falls conveniently into three periods The first, from the 1920s 
until 3ust before the Second World War. was largely occupied w’lth 
the adoption of international labour instruments— Conventions and 
Recommendations — on such matters as forced labour recruiting, 
contract labour and penal sanctions Partly as a result of this work 
and of the support received by the ILO from both metropolitan 
and African governments, these problems, so typical of a generation 
ago, are now largely solved Indeed during and immediately follow- 
ing the war — the second poiiod of the I L O ’s activity in relation 
to Africa — abusive practices connected with the procurement of man- 
power and Its retention on the job ceased to constitute a majoi pre- 
occupation of the ILO. which undertook to set down in a group of 
Conventions adopted m 1947 the social purposes of economic de\e- 
lopment and a series of basic principles to which all policies designed 
to apply to non-metropohtan territories (of w’hich many of the most 
important were in Africa) should conform, and to prescribe standards 
of living remuneration of workers and related questions problems 
of migrant workers, non-discnmination education and training of 
vorkers It further went on to deal with such matters of basic im- 
portance to the effective improvement of workers’ standards as the 
light of association and the settlement of disputes between employees 
and workers, and labour inspection services 

In the third period, that is after 1947 the work of the ILO 
m relation to Africa — apart from technical assistance work, which 
has grown steadily in importance — was largely ch mnellcd through 
its Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non-Mctropolitan 
Territories Its aim was to secure the formulation by the Committee 
of a number of broad general considerations of policv for the guid- 
ance of the governments responsible for non-metropohtan territories 
in Africa and elsewhere and to suggest to them practical means of 
applying existing international standards or of adapting practices 
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widely m use elsewhere to the conditions of non-metropohtan tern- 
tones' and, more generally of stimulating action on the^>e problems 
in the territories. 

In 1956, on the suggestion of the Committee of Experts, the 
Governing Body decided that the International Labour OOice should 
undertake a comprehensive survey of labour and social policy in 
Africa 

The Sun’cy now published has been amended in ihe light of 
criticisms and suggestions made by the Committee of Experts at its 
Fifth and final session m December. 1957 The I L O has set up an 
.■\fncan unit at its Headquaileis in Geneva and an African Field 
OfTice was opened last month b\ Mr Jef Rens. Deput\ Diiector- 
General of the I L O at Legos Nigeria 

The I.LO. has also created a Special African Advisory Committee 
on the model of the Asian Advisory Committee The first meeting of 
the Committee will be held this year at Luanda Angola 

12 The Future— It would be most appropriate to end this article 
with what the Committee of Experts wrote about the future in its 
conclusions on the draft of the Surv-ey. The Committee observ’ed 
“The range of social problems confronting Africa m the present stage 
of her economic and social dexelopment is wide, manj of these 
problems have become of pressing urgency for political economic 
and social reasons. In respect of social pohev as m other fields 
Africa must evolve her own destiny by ihe eo-operation of the 
governments responsible for hei affairs with ihor peoples of all races 
and with each other. It has been said that it should bo the aim of 
policy to raise the standard of living and m particular of such 
aspects as nutrition and housing The possibihtv of doing so depends 
on financial resources which m turn depend on productivity Several 
ways have been indicated in vihich greater productivitv can' be stimu- 
lated. aided and indeed made possible But when all is said and done 
the issue depends fundamcntalK on the African It depends on hi^. 
Wishes, his resolution and his decision whether he piefers to retain 
his own wav of life and cultuie with all its achievements and 
attractions, including its cmpha^'is on feisine or whether he con- 
siders that the fruits of modem civilisation make worth accepting 
some of the standards which ha\c alone made them possible U'lih 
the rapid extension of sovereign rights to African tc)nlone^ ihis 
will increasingly become a matter for decision by the African 
peoples themselves and b' their own goxernments But Afiicas 
destiny has been decisivelv influenced, and will continue to 
bo so influenced, by the political economic and social impact of the 
outside world, and will increasingly affect profoundlv the course of 
world affairs It is therefore a matter of urgency that the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation should by placing its experience and 
resources more fully at the disposal of governments emploxer^ and 
workers alike, progressivclv equip itself to render to the peoples of 
Africa, m a manner comparable to its activities m oliicr parts of the 
as intcrprotcxl by the Go\irnmcnts cmplo%ci's. and workers con- 
world. whatever services the special needs and problems of Africa, 
cerned, may require’*. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COAL MINES LABOUR 
WELFARE FUND DURING 1957-58 
During the year under review the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Act, 1947 was in force throughout India including the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hill district of Assam but excluding the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir The Finances ol the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund are 
derived mainly from an excise auty levied on coal and coke despatched 
from collieries During the year under review, the rate of cess continu- 
ed to be SIX annas per ton The total sum realised on despatches by 
rail amounted to Rs 1,34,68,000 and on despatches made otherwise 
than by rail amounted to Rs 3,91,000 Income from other sources, eg, 
rent of buildings, hospital fees, hire charges of ambulance van, X-ray 
equipment and interest on investments, etc amounted to Rs 12,52,661 
The total receipts of the Fund amounting to Rs 1,51,11,661 were ap- 
poitioned to two separate accounts viz, the Housing Account and the 
General Welfare Account in the ratio of 13 3 The activities of the 
Fund are quite varied and are designed not only to benefit coal miners 
but their dependants as well During the year, a sum of Rs *60 4 lakhs 
was spent on various activities — Rs 57 6 lakhs on general welfare and 
Rs. 28 lakhs on housing. The following paragraphs describe briefly 
the activities of the Fund during the year under review 

Medical /actUfies— For providing medical facilities the Fund main- 
tains two Central Hospitals (one each at Dhanbad and Asansol) and 4 
Regional Hospitals— one each at Katras and Tisra m Jharia Coal-field 
and Chora and Searsole in Raniganj Coal-field Another regional hospi- 
tal was opened by the Fund during the year at Jamai m the Pench 
Valley Coal-field In addition the Fund has one dispensary at Bhuli 
and another at Mugma Both the Central Hospitals are well-equipped 
and have Dental, Eye and ENT V.D . Radiological, Maternity and 
Gynaecological departments The total number of patients treated m 
Central Hospital, Dhanbad was 56^39 (Outdoor 51,140, indoor 5,199) 
and in the Central Hospital Asansol was 50,315, (Outdoor 45,027, in- 
door 5,288) The total number of patients treated m the 5 Regional 
Hospitals during the year under review was 28 868 The number of 
cases treated in the Bhuli and Mugma dispensaries was 27,805 and 
9 722 respectively Rehabilitation Centres are also attached to both the 
Centra! Hospitals wherein 1,758 patients were treated For the facility 
of the illiterate workers, social workers are attached to the Central 
Hospitals and they continued to attend to the personal and domestic 
correspondence of indoor patients 

The Fund pays annual grants-m-aid to such of the colliery owners 
as to maintain dispensaries of the prescribed standard for the benefit 
of labour employed m their collieries During the year 1956, a sum of 
Rs 2,18,531 was paid as grants-m-aid to 31 dispensaries 

Maternity and Child Welfare Centres — The four Regional Hospi- 
tals had maternity and child welfare Section attached to them 
Besides, Maternity and Child Welfare Centres were also run by the 
Jharia and Asansol "Mines Board of Health for which the Fund has 
been paying an annual grant of Rs 50,000 to each of the Boards 

•PiOTisionat fijjMrts. 
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The maternity and child welfare services of the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health cater to about 160 collieries In addition to the exist 
mg 28 active maternity and child welfare centres grouped, under nine 
circles, one new centre at Katras and three new centres at Nirsa. 
Mugma and North Laikdih Collieries, under one circle viz , Nirsa, 
were started during the year The Lady Health visitor of the Fund in 
the Orissa Coalfield paid home visits and gave ante-natal and post- 
natal advice to women m the collieries of Talcher and Sambaipur 
coalfields The Maternity and Child Welfare Centic at Jatachappa m 
the Pench Valley coalfield also started functioning during the year 
The ten-bed maternity block constructed as an adjunct to the Govern- 
ment Hospital. Chanda at the cost of the Fund continued to function 
The Fund is paying an annual grant-in-aid of Rs 1.000 for its mainten- 
ance. 

Anti-T B ^^easures — Duiing the ycai under rcvieu’. the tuo TB 
Clinics, one at Katras m the Jhana Coalfield and tlie other at Searsole 
in the Raniganj coalfield gave treatment to 200 and 287 patients res- 
pectively who were suffering from T B 

To give relief to colliery woikers suffering from TB and under- 
going treatment at the T B clinics of the Fund or admitted m the beds 
reserved at different sanatoria a scheme for payment of subsistence 
allowance to the dependants of such colliery workers was sanctioned. 
The rate of allowance m each case will be limited to a maximum of 
Rs 50 per month for a period not exceeding six months The allow- 
ance will be paid only m those cases where the patient happens to bo 
the only earning member m the family and has no other means of 
income* 

Leprosy Relief — The Dhanbad and District Leprosy Relief Asso- 
ciation maintains a hospital at Tetulmary and six clinics at different 
places for the treatment of infectious lepers from collieries The Fund 
has constructed one block of 10 beds at the Tetulmary Hospital where- 
in 12 old and H new’ patients ivcre treated during the voar A recur- 
ring grant is being paid by the Fund to this block 

The Asansol Mines Board of Health is also maintaining a lepiosy 
hospital at Asnnsol with foiii clmics A 24 bed ward constructed by 
tlio Fund at the Asansol Lcpios\ Hospital is being utilized for treat- 
ment of colliery patients for which also the Fund pays giant-in-aid 

Under the scheme of suppKing artificial limbs to disabled collicrv 
w-orkors at the expense of the Fund. 15 disabled miners were sent for 
necessary treatment to Mihlar\ Artificial Limb Centre Poona and a 
sum of Rs. 13.38C w’as spent on this account 

Anli-Afalarra Operations — In addition to providing medical faci- 
lities, the Fund took preventive action for contiollmp Malaria m the 
various coal-fields by residual insecticidal spraving of human dwel- 
lings. cattle sheds, etc Six hundred and ninctv-nme collieries and 44(1 
villages were conirolled affording protection to 9C9 lakhs of persons 
Studv of parasatacmia in fever cases was done in sovcial coal-fields 
At tlic end of tiic .spraying .season, annual spleen and parasite survey 
w-as cairicd out with a view to assessing the degree of malaria cndemi- 
city. 
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General Welfare — Miners’ Institutes are the nucleous of the gene- 
ral welfare activities of the Fund In these Institutes, the Fund 
arranges for recreation of workers and their families, imparts social 
and adult education, education of children and provides facilities for 
teaching of crafts etc , to women folk Out of 60 institute buildings 
sanctioned, 46 had been completed in the various coal-fields by the 
end of the year Construction work of the Institutes' buildings at 
Newton Chickli colliery m the Pench Valley coalfield and at Yellandu 
in Andhra Pradesh was neanng completion. 

Adult Education — In all. 62 Adult Education Centres had been 
sanctioned, 53 were functioning in different coal-fields at the end of 
the year under review, including those centres which started function- 
ing during the year More than 8,300 workers had enrolled themselves 
at these centres The total number of adults made literate up to the 
end of the year was 5,487 

Welfare for Women and Children — Of the 61 centres sanctioned 
only 52 centres were functioning in the various coalfields at the end 
of the year, including five more centres which started functioning 
during the year These centres continued to provide elementary edu- 
cation to workers' children up to class II and vocational training to 
workers' wives and other dependants. Knitting work done by Kamins 
was paid for m order to encourage them to take up this vocation as a 
cottage industry venture There were 478 kamins on roll on the 3Ist 
March. 1958 in all the centres (excluding those m Andhra Pradesh) 
The drive for literacy was also continued at these centres where 265 
kamms were attending the classes A total of 194 kamins were made 
literate during the year, bringing the total number made literate from 
the commencement of the drive m 1955 to 449 

There were 2,544 children on roll on the 31st March, 1958 in all 
the centres (excluding those in Andhra Pradesh) Six hundred and 
ninety-five children were promoted to higher classes during the year 
The number of children referred to higher schools was 192 

Supply of milk and tiffin to children attending the centres at a 
cost of Rs 185 non-recurrmg per centre and Rs 36 per child per annum 
recurring was introduced at all the centres Chura, gur, fruits and 
UNICEF milk powder were supplied to the children on every working 
day. Arrangements were also made for medical examination of the 
children attending the centres 

Children’s Schooling— Besides providing educational facilities to 
children at its own centres, the Fund continued to give grants-in-aid 
to three primary schools in Talcher, four in Andhra Pradesh and one 
eacVi ’iTi Assam, DsT’jeeViV.g wid Kwea T’ri's sctierrre: It/i grsTA 

of scholarship to sons and daughters of colliery employees at the rate 
of Rs 20 pm per scholar for general education and at Rs 30 for 
technical education was introduced during the year Thirty-nme 
scholarships for general education and six for technical education 
were awarded 

Housing — One of the important activities of the Fund is to im- 
prove housing conditions of coal miners For this purpose it has built 
in all 1,566 houses for miners at Bhuli, 219 at Bokaro, 180 at Kargali, 
50 each at Gindih and Bhurkunda. 48 at Bijoynagar and 40 at Kurasia. 
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Under Ihc Now Housing Scheme, which has recently been sanctioned, 
the Fund itself will consliuct houses on the sites provided by the 
colliery owners The new scheme provides for the construction of 
30,000 iiouscs during the next 5 years. 

Tlio Fund, besides diicctly constructing houses also gives financial 
assistance to employers who build houses for their workers Out of 
1,623 houses ropoited to have been, completed undei the Old Subsidy 
Scheme, claims in res'pccl ol 1599 houses for subsidy amounting to 
Rs 11,02,216 were received Sanction for the payment of a total sum 
of Rs 10.87,007 for 1,599 houses was received and payments w'ere made 
to collier}' owners Undei the Subsidy-cum-Loan Scheme, applications 
of 59 collieries for the constiuction of 3 677 houses were sanctioned Of 
those, 1,639 houses wore ropoited to have been completed and 552 
were under construction at the end of the year 


REVIEW ON THE WORKING OF LABOUR WELFARE FUNDS IN 
CENTRAL UNDERTAKINGS DURING THE YEAR 1956-57 
As early as m 1946, an experimental scheme w'as formulated foi 
the constitution of labour welfaio funds in central industrial under- 
takings (excluding the establishments under the control of Railway 
Board and major ports) for the purpose of financing those welfare 
activities for which no statutor\ piovisions existed Though the schem > 
was intially meant for a period ol four years, it is now being extended 
from year to year 

The Fund in each undoi taking is constituted mainly out of the 
contiibutions made by the workeis The Government also makes an 
annual grant In addition, there aio certain othei sources which accrue 
to the Fund such as. receipts realised from sources like fines fund, 
picmium fiom contractors catering to the needs of the workers like 
fruit stalls, cycle stands, etc and yields from certain welfare enter- 
prises of a productive nature like canteens, dramatic performances 
consumer stores, vegetable gardens etc 

The Government’s contiibution to the Fund is subject to certain 
conditions, viz . (i) there should be m existence a Welfare Fund Com- 
mittee consisting of the representatives of the Government and work- 
men engaged m the undertaking to administer the Fund, (ii) the form 
of welfare activities should be left to the discretion of tfie Welfare 
Fund Committee, (iii) the Fund should be utilised to meet the current 
expenditure but not capital expendituie and (iv) an annual statement 
of income and expenditure should be prepared for the scrutiny of the 
Audit Olficor of the employing department 

The Government’s grant (or the year under report was equal to 
employees' contribution or Re one per w'orker whichever was less 
subject to further pioviso of adequate funds being available in the 
s.anctioncd budget of the Mm!str\ concerned In practice however no 
uniform policy was followed bN the Ministries in regard to their share 
of the contribution The Funds are being utilised for initiating and 
promoting various non-statutorv welfare activities, such as. indoor 
games and out-door sports; reading rooms and libraries, celebration of 
special festivals like Dopawali Republic Day; organisation of recrea- 
tional and educational excursions, entertainment through films. 
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dramas, and bi^ajans The Funds are also utilised for advances to meet 
initial expenditure towards canteens and co-operativ’e societies which 
are repayable to the Fund interest-free loans to workers; charity 
grants for funeral expenses and for other special cases of economic 
and social hardship During the \ear under review, the Funds existed 
m 160 undertakings Of these 140 were m the Ministry of Defence and 
the remaining in other employing Ministries The total number of 
woikers employed in IfeO undei takings was 136.511 of Avhich 57.257* 
workers contributed to the Funds The total contribution made by 
them was Rs 70,440 The Government's contribution which was avail- 
able to only 45 undertakings out of 160 participating in the scheme 
amounted to Rs 26 138 The total receipts of the Funds in the various 
Ministries amounted to Rs 1 86 576 during the year under review The 
total expendituie of these Funds during the vear under review was 
Rs 1.40 638 excluding the amount of interest-free loan granted to 
workers The expenditure on different activities was (i) Sports 
— Rs 36 890 (ii) Health Schemes and medical aid— Rs 10 260. (iii) 
Education — Rs 36 8S3 (iv) Entertainment— Rs 34.900. and (v) Relief 
to workers — Rs 21.705 Due to the distribution of a huge amount to 
the tune of Rs 109 lakhs to workers as interest-free loans, the welfare 
activities suffered a setback The Labour Officers had been requested 
in 1955 to pursuade the Welfare Committees to limit the interest-free 
loans to 10 to 15 per cent of the amount available in the Funds and to 
organise Co-operative Credit Societies amongst the workers in case 
their need for loans was great The welfare activities from the Funds 
have been expanding from year to year but without increase in the 
source of income to the Funds However, the keen interest evinced bv 
the workers was mainly responsible for the continuance of these 
Funds in many undertakings during the year under report 

The Funds are administered by Welfare Committees specially set 
up for the purpose in each undertaking These committees consist of 
representatives of workers and employers In some undertakings, the 
responsibility of administering the Fund was entrusted to the Works 
Committees The Labour Officers m the undertakings were also asso- 
ciated with the working of the Fund in an advisory capacity 

It has been suggested, among others, that the employing Ministries 
should pay their share of contribution to each and every Fund entitled 
It as the same is essential for the proper working of the scheme and 
that a limited portion of the Fund should be invested in the activities 
run on business lines 


1-RECENT TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT AND UN-EMPLOYMENT 

According to a study made by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion to ascertain the recent movements in emplojTnent and unemploy- 
ment in 40 countries of the world some of the effects of the economic 
recession were visible in a majority of the countries studied, parti- 
cularly those in North America and Western Europe bv the end of 
March. 1958 In some of the countries, measures to stimulate business 


•This figure dt*e 0 not inclnde ii-ort,rrs in 3 nnderli Vinp of the Mimstiy of Finanee 
tSour<^ • totffnalion*! lAhonr JlnioW VoJ. Xo. 3 Seji'rmtiM IS'S, pp SI) — 

Sti3. 
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activity and to rcsinforcc the defences against loss of income had 
been taken A brief resume of the recent movements in employment 
and unemployment as revealed by the non-agricultural employment 
indices IS given below The summary is confined to the general ten- 
dencies and data relating to individual countries have not been 
leproduced here 

Though the employment position during most of the post-war 
period was very favourable in the world as a whole there was little 
or no progress in reducing serious under-employment in a number of 
economically under-developed countries and in some cases unemplov- 
ment had grown Moreover, the generally favourable post-war em- 
ployment position, received set backs thrice i e m and around 1949-50 
1953-54 and 1957-58 On a broad generalisation the USA. Belgium 
and Japan registered a lemporarv decline in employment in 1949-50 
whereas the upward trend was arrested in Canada in 1949 and m 
France in 1950 In the UK, Germany and Australia and m numerous 
other countries, employment continued to rise even though production 
in many cases was adversely atTected during the same period The 
1953-54 set-back aflcctcd the USA. Canada Belgium and Franco 
Germany, Japan and many other countries however not only escaped 
this sct-back but also cNpencncod a continuous improvement in em- 
ployment position. 

The composite indices of employment in manufacturing industries 
in 23 countries covering most of the major industrial nations of the 
world but excluding USSR and numerous Asian. South American 
and African countries showed that the total employment declined in 
1954 by only about 1 per ccni compared to the previous years The 
index of employment in these countries increased to 103 in 1955 lOfi 
m 1956 and 108 m 1957 Unemployment was considerable in manv 
countries in 1949-50 and again m 1953-54 though the actual liming 
varied from country to country The year 1955 was marked by a verv 
general net decline in unemployment, except m Asia where scatteiod 
Increases occurred Employment continued to expand during the next 
two years, and a considerable number of countries experienced an 
actual shortage of man-power In some cases idle reserves were practi- 
cally exhausted and m a number of countries the rale of growth of the 
labour force was less than in earlier years 

In late 1957 and oarlv 1958 employment conditions caused more 
concern that at any other time since the Second World War By mid- 
1958, however, the effects of the down-turn m business activity on 
employment wore loss than was commonly supposed Employment 
continued to rise in 1957. and in most of (he countries, the average fot 
that jear exceeded all earlier levels However, the rate of growth 
tended to decline in some countries towards the end of the year a-, 
recession lav-ofTs multiplied and new job opportunities diminished 
Bate in 1957. employment m the U.S A . Canada the UK Australia 
Germany and Norway was still above the level of 12 months before 
By early 1958. however, cmplosmcnt in all of these countries, and in 
a number of others, had fallen below the level for the same month of 
the preceding vear In most cases this situation did not persist beyond 
March According to the latest available information, in 12 out of 18 
reporting countries, the general level of employment was higher in 
1958 than in the preceding sear Of the six countries with lower levels, 
only one. viz , the USA, reported a decline of as much as 2 per cent 
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representing a loss of 1 5 million jobs and expansion m the labom 
force of another 0 5 million persons 

Twenty-three of the 40 reporting countries showed increase in 
unemployment during 1958 as compared to 1957. Of the remaining 17 
countries, 12 reported decrease and in hvc there was virtually no 
change In the great majority of the countries where unemployment 
rose, the incieases were lather small, the chief exceptions being 
Canada the USA, Belgium, the Netherlands, the U K., Ceylon, India 
and Japan 

Of the 19 European countries (excluding Yugoslavia), nine showed 
increased unemployment while eight showed a decline and in two 
countries there was virtually no change The unemployment percen- 
tages computed for ten European countries ranged from 1 3 per cent 
m Sweden to 8 7 per cent m Italy The late was less than 3 per cent 
m the Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands. Norway, and 
the U K , m addition to Sweden Unemployment of 6 poy cent or more 
was recorded by Belgium. Ireland and Italy. Combined figures for the 
countries of Western Europe m the first quarter of 1958 showed an 
unemployment rate of roughly 4 per cent of an aggregate labour force 
of nearly 85 million The corresponding rate in U S A was about 7 4 
per cent of a labour force just under 70 million Average unemploy- 
ment rates for 195? were slightly over 3 per cent in Western Europe 
and 4 3 per cent in the USA Economic conditions were also less 
favourable m Asia In Pakistan the number of registrants at employ- 
ment exchanges was slightly less in 1958 than m 1957 However, un- 
employment showed signs of growth m Japan, India and Ceylon 
Besides, the statistics do not m anv way reflect the underemployment 
of millions of Asian workers engaged specially in Agriculture and 
small scale commerce The long-term outlook m Asian countries is 
not reassuring owing to the rapid population growth, averaging bet- 
ween 2 to 3 per cent annually The rate of economic development in 
most of these countries was also not sufficient to prevent the growth 
of unemployment and under-employment The employment situation 
m the less developed areas does not react noticeably m the short run to 
changes m economic conditions 


LABOUR LAWS AND DECISIONS 

LAWS 

MINIMUM WAGES ACT. 1948~EXEMPTIONS 
In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section {2-A) of Section 
26 of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, the Central Government m the 
Ministry of Labour and Employment have exempted from the provi- 
sions oi the said Act, certain categories of workmen employed on 
building operations, viz , (i) Carpenters, Junior Painters, Mazdoors, 
Masons, Sweepers, Electrical Fitters and Mistry in Overseas Commu- 
nications Service and (ii) Masons, Mazdoors and Fitter (General) 
Grade I in Telegraph Workshops at Calcutta and Jabalpur and Tele- 
phone Workshops at Bombay These exemptions have been granted 
because of the terms and conditions of service applicable to the above 
classes of employees. 
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BIHAR MATERNITY BENEFIT (AMENDMENT) BILL, 1958 

The above Bill to amend the Bihar Maternity Benefit Act, 1947 
was introduced in the Bihar Legislative Assembly on the 8th Decem- 
ber 1958 and the same has been published in the State Gazette for 
general information. The statement of “Objects and Reasons” of the 
Bill is reproduced below — 

“The question whether there should be uniformity m legislation 
relating to maternity benefits was discussed by a Committee of the 
Indian Labour Conference during its session m January, 1954 and a 
suggestion was made that the Central Government should draw up 
minimum standards and recommend to State Government for adapta- 
tion The Government of India have accepted the suggestion and have 
accordingly forwarded to the Slate Governments a copy of the model 
standards with the recommendations that these may be adopted either 
by enactment of fresh legislation or by revision of existing State laws 
where necessary 

The Bihar Maternity Benefit Act, 1947, already contains some of 
the provisions included in the model standards and in a few cases the 
existing provisions of the said Act are more advantageous than those 
specified in the model standards It is proposed to leave the existing 
advantageous provisions of the Bihar Maternity Benefit Act as they 
are and to incorporate the other items of the Model standards m the 
State Act ” 

(Notification No LAB-43/1958-5156-LA dated the 9th December 
1958 — The Bihar Gazette of December 10. 1958) 


KERALA INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS (NATIONAL AND 
FESTIVAL HOLIDAYS) ACT, 1958 
The Government of Kerala have enacted the above Act It receiv- 
ed the assent of the Governor of Kerala on the 24th December, 1958 
and has been published in the State Gazette for general information 
Salient features of the Act have already been published in January, 
19o9 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette. 

[Notification No 9906/B(U>l /58/Law dated the 29th December 
1958 — Kerala Gazette (Extraordinary) of December 29, 1958) 


MINIMUM WAGES (CENTRAL) RULES, 1950— AMENDMENTS 
In exercise ot Vne powers contcrrod'by section 2(0 oI the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, the Government of India in the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment have made certain further amendments to the 
Minimum Wages (Central) Rules. 1950. The most important amongst 
them is the one whereby definition of the term ‘Wages’ has been 
revised so ns to include therein house rent allowance also The next in 
order of importance relates to ‘Penalties for Offences under the Act’ 
According to this amendment a ‘Company’ as well as any of its mem- 
bers can be proceeded against and penalised for contravention of anv 
provision of the Act or of any Rule or Order made thereunder In the 
Can* of individual members, it has to be proved that, at the time the 
offence u.as committed, he was incharge of and was responsible to the 
n?,~3 
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Company for the conduct of its business. No such person will, how- 
ever, be liable to punishment if he proves that the offence was commit- 
ted without his knowledge or that he exercised all due diligence to 
prevent the commission of such an offence According to this amend- 
ment ‘Company’ means any body corporate and includes a firm or 
other association of individuals and ‘Director' m relation to a firm 
means a partner m the firm Other amendments, inter alia, modify 
provisions concerning ‘Fines and Deductions’ and ‘Claims and Com- 
plaints’ Under the former, deductions have been allowed for payment 
of premium on life insurance policies subject to written authorisation 
of the person employed D^uctions have also been allowed for 
recovery or adjustment of amounts, other than wages, paid to the em- 
ployee m error or in excess of what was due subject to the proviso that 
prior approval of the Inspector or consent of the employee concerned 
was obtained before making such deduction As regards claims relat- 
ing to payment of less than minimum rates of wages or less than the 
amount due to an employee under the provisions of the Act. the modi- 
fied Rule provides that a complaint can be made to the Court after 
obtaining sanction of the appropriate Government or an Officer 
authorised by it in this behalf and within six months from the date 
on which the offence is alleged to have been committed Complaints 
against contravention of the provisions falling under section 22(b) le 
those relating to hours of work, weekly day of rest, maintenance of 
registers, submission of returns etc can be made to the Court by or 
with the sanction of an Inspector within a month commencing from 
the date on which the Inspector accords sanction. 


BIHAR MINIMUM WAGES RULES. 1951— AMENDMENTS 
In exercise of the powers conferred by section 30 of the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, the Bihar Government has made ce'rtam amendments 
to the Bihar Minimum Wages Rules, 1951. The amendments made, 
inter alia, relate to (i) the powers of the State Governments or the 
other Body concerned to nominate a substitute-member on the Com- 
mittee or the Board appointed under the Act, m case the original 
nominee is unable to attend a particular meeting, (n) deductions for 
recovery or adjustment of amounts, other than wages, paid to the 
employee in error or m excess of what is due to him, (in) submission 
of annual returns by the employers within the specified period and 
(iv) medical examination of an employee whose age cannot be ascer- 
tained by mere appearance. 

(Notification No VI/W3-1022/58L-19583 dated the 22nd Novem- 
ber, 1958) 


DRAFT AMENDMENTS TO MADRAS PLANTATIONS LABOUR 
RULES, 1955 

The draft of certain amendments which the Government of 
Madras propose to make in the above Rules have been published in 
the State Gazette for general information The main amendment 
relates to extension of the ongmal Rules to the whole of the State of 
Madras including the Kanyakumari District and the Shencottahtabuk 
of Tnnunelveli District 

(Notification No GO Ms No 4865, dated the 19th December, 1958 
—The Fort St. George Gazette of January 7, 1959) 
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DRAFT RAJASTHAN SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS RULES. 1958 

As required by sub-section (4) of Section 40 of the Rajasthan 
Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, 1958, the Government of 
Rajasthan propose to make the above Rules under Sections 15(3), 18 
and 40 of the Acts and have published them in the State Gazette for 
information of all persons likely to be affected thereby The draft rules 
relate to matters concerning registration of establishments, hours of 
work; weekly holidays, cleanliness, procedure regarding payment of 
maternity benefit, etc. 

[Notification No F 38(18)/Lab/58, dated the 8th December, 1958 — 
Rajasthan Gazette of January 15, 1959] 


DRAFT ASSAM EMPLOYEES’ INSURANCE COURTS RULES, 1958 

In exercise of the powers conferred by clauses (a) (b) and (c) of 
sub-section (1) of section 96 of the Employees' State Insurance Act, 
1958, the Government of Assam propose to make the above Rules 
'These have been published in the State Gazette for general informa- 
tion. The rules, infer aha, provide for the constitution of courts, condi- 
tions of service of judges etc , procedure an execution of their orders, 
payment of fees, costs, etc. 

(Notification No. GLR 544/58, dated the 12th December. 1958— The 
Assam Gazette of December 12, 1958) 


MADRAS INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES RULES, 1958 
The Government of Madras have framed the above Rules The 
mam features of these Rules have already been published in August, 
1958 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette 

[Notification No G O Ms. No 4856, dated the 18th December, 1958 
—The Fort St George Gazette (Extraordinary) of December 
27, 1958], 


DRAFT MADHYA PRADESH EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE 
(MEDICAL BENEFIT-SERVICE SYSTEM) RULES. 1958 
In exercise of the powers conferred by clauses (a) to (b) of sub- 
section (1) of Section 96 of the Employees' State Insurance Act. 1948. 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh propose to frame the above 
Rules. These have been published in the S^ate Gazette for general 
information These Rules, when enforced, mil repeal, the Madhya 
Pradesh E.mplnyers’ Stale Insurance Benefit) Rules 1957 

and Madhya Bharat EmDlovces’ State Insurance (Medical Benefit Ser- 
vice System) Rules 1955 Mam piovisions of the draft rviles relate to 
medical benefit for insured persons and their families 

(Notification No 302-XVI dat'^d the 24th December, 1958 — Madhya 
Pradesh Gazette of December 29, 1958) 


MINIMUM WAGES ACT. 1948— APPOINTMENT OF CLAIM 
AUTHORITIES BY THE PUNJAB GOVERNMENT 
In exercise of the oowcrs conferred by sub-section (1) of Section 
20 of the Minimum Wages Act. 1M8, read with the Government of 
Incin. Ministry of Labour Notification No LWI 24(61) dated the 20th 
June, 1951, and in supersession of the previous relevant notifications 
the Government of Punjab has appointed the Commissioners for 
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workmen’s compensation to be the ‘Authority’ to hear and decide, 
within their respective jurisdiction, all claims arising out of the pay- 
ment of less than the minimum rates of wages, remuneration for days 
of rest or for work done on such days or overtime wage to workers 
employed or paid in respect of undertakings within the purview of 
the Union and the State Governments as appropriate Governments 
Such an Authority has also been vested with every Tehsildar and 
Naib Tehsildar of the Revenue Department in the State m respect of 
the agricultural workers within the limits of their respective j'urisdic- 
tion 

N otifications 

( I ) No n-58/92824, 

( II ) No (11M8/92829 and 

(ill) No 11-58/92835, dated the 13th 

450-C 

December, 1958 


DECISION 

WHETHER TERMINATION OF SERVICE OF WORKERS DUE TO 
CLOSURE OF A SECTION OF AN UNDERTAKING IS RETRENCH- 
MENT OR ILLEGAL CHANGE 

A writ petition filed by the Berar Oil Industries, Akola against 
the judgment of the State Industrial Court, Nagpur declaring that the 
terminal of the services of the employees of the oil mill section on the 
ground of want of oil seed was an illegal charge as it amounted* to 
retrenchment without fulfilling the condition laid down in Section 25F 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 was dismissed by the Bombay 
High Court (Nagpur Branch) It was held that what had taken place 
was a closure of a section and not the whole business Consequently, 
the action, being retrenchment, could properly be regarded as an 
illegal change and thus fall within the jurisdiction of the State Indus- 
trial Court The relevant facts of the case are summarised below — 

The Berar Oil Industries, Akola, engaged in the manufacture of 
vegetable ghee and allied products gave notice, on 23rd June 1956 to 
its employees in the oil mill section, of its intention to close the section 
on account of shortage of raw materials and because of certain impor- 
tant trade reasons, thereby terminating the services of the temporary 
workers with effect from 25th June The notice stated that the manage- 
ment would try to find alternative employment for the permanent 
employees By a subsequent notice dated 24th July 1956, the manage- 
ment, informed the employees that in view of the arrival of fresh 
raw materials, the working of the section would be continued for such 
short period as would be necessary It was made clear that the tempo- 
rary employees whose services had already b -cn terminated could 
continue to work in the oil mill secti'^n during this short period on 
the condition that their services v oold stand terminated on the com- 
pletion of the work without aov further notice being served on them 
The notice of 24th Julv also informed ♦he nermanent emoloyees that 
the proposed arrangements for them would be undertaken after the 
work of crushing seed was finished 
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The union of the emplovees of the National Berar Oil Industries, 
a Recognised Union, thereon made an application to the State Indus- 
trial Court alleging that the employers had effected an illegal change 
by reducing the number of employees in the industry The Union also 
alleged that the terms of the notice of 24th July 1956 effected an il- 
legal change in the terms of employment. It. therefore, prayed for 
declarations to these effects The employers opposed the pleas on the 
grounds that it was not within the jurisdiction of the State Industrial 
Court to entertain such an application and further that there was no 
illegal change whatsoever and what had taken place was a closure 
The State Industrial Court held that it had jurisdiction and that what 
had taken place was not a closure but retrenchment which was an 
illegal change. It also held that the terms of the notice of 24th July 
purported to effect an illegal change 

The employers then filed a wiit petition in the High Court under 
articles 226 and 227 of the Constitution for quashing the orders of the 
State Industrial Court They reitciated that the State Industrial Court 
had no jurisdiction and that it was the District Industrial Court alone 
which had jurisdiction to entertain the application. The High Court 
did not accept this view and held that there was no bar to the State 
Industrial Court in entertaining such application The petitioner argu- 
ed that it was a case of closure of business and not retrenchment and 
accordingly the Industrial Disputes Settlement Act was not attracted 
The High Court stated that oil mill section of the undertaking under 
reference was only a part of the entire undertaking and closure of 
business of that section w’ould not mean a closure of business m its 
entirety but would be morely reduction of surplus staff Retention of 
the permanent staff in other sections of the undertaking also showed 
that the management itself treated the entire undertaking as a single 
unit In these circumstances the High Court held that it was a case 
of retrenchment. As the proceduie laid down in the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act for retrenchment was not followed the action taken was an 
illegal change and the matter could be brought before the State 
Industrial Court. The writ w'as accordingly dismissed 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

MONTHLY tAHOUR NEWS-DECLMBRR, 1956 
Employment Situation 

(a) Employment Exchanqc Statistics — The highlights of the statis- 
tics for the month are as follows — 

(il Compared to the previous month, registrations at the 
Employment Exchanges increased by 44,681 i e . by 26 7 per 
cent. At the end of the month the number of applicants on 
the Live Register was 11.83,299 as against 11.59.031 at the 
end of the previous month, thus registering an increase of 
24,268 i e . by 2.1 per cent 

(ii) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
recorded an increase of 54 per cent The number of vacan- 
cies notified increased both in public and private sector. 
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Of the vacancies notified to the exchanges during the 
month, 88 1 per cent were in the Government and quasi- 
Government establishments and local bodies The number 
of employers utilising the services of the Exchanges increas- 
ed from 6,351 during the previous month to 6,638 during 
the month i e , by 4 5 per cent 

(ui) The particulars of 1,31,669 applicants as against 1,12,059 
during previous month were forwarded for available 
job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during December 1958 was 21,037 as compared to 18,911 
in November, 1958, thus recording an increase of 11.2 per 
cent 


The relevant statistics are 

presented 

in the following table. — 


Uecemljer, 1158 I 

November, 1938 

Itcg atrationi 

. .1 

2,12,061 

1,68,080 

Number on Live Rogi'-tor 


11,83,209 

11,59.031 

Number of Cmpl lye e Utilising the Sorvi 
meot E^cbenges 

ce» of Employ 

6,638 

6,351 

Vacaneiee .Notified 


30,690 

29,027 

71aee sent' Effected 


21,037 

18,911 


(b) Closures — Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 81 closures affecling 7,970 
workers, as against 43 closures affecting 3,101 workers m 40 cases m 
the preceding month Of the 81 closures, 22 were due to cut in elec- 
tric supply, 17 due to shortage of raw material, 13 due to end of sea- 
son, 7 due to shortage of work, 4 due to breakdown of machinery, 2 
due to partnership trouble and 1 each due to uneconomic working, 
lack of demand, order of the Standing Committee and financial diffi- 
culties The reasons for 12 closures are not known 

(c) Retrenchment — In the States supplying information, there 
vi^ere retrenchments in 31 units affecting 1,014 workers In the previous 
month retrenchments were reported from 12 units m 8 of which 162 
workers were affected ITie mam reasons for retrenchment during the 
month were trade reasons, shortage of raw material and shortage of 
work 

(d) Lay off — In the States supplying information, 95 units laid off 
6,195 workers in 94 cases, mainly due to shortage of work, breakdown 
of machinery, want of raw material, financial difficulty and accumu- 
lation of stocks 

(e) Employment in Tiew Factories and Factories re-opened after 
Closures— In the States supplying information, 193 new factories 
were registered, in 66 of which 5,309 workers were proposed to be em- 
ployed Information relating to employment potential m the remain- 
ing 127 units IS not available Seven factories re-opened after closure 
m 6 of which 223 workers were employed. 

(f) General Employment Situation in Factories — Reports receiv- 
ed from the States do not show any significant variation in the em- 
ployment situation. 
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Working of L\bour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
labour Acts, the Central and Slate Governments have set up an elabo- 
late inspection machinery Inspectors aie required to pay regulai 
visits to undertakings and if any infringements are noticed attempts 
are made to rectify the same. Recouise to legal action m the shape of 
prosecution is taken generally in cases of gross violations or against 
habitual defaulters. The table below shows the number of 
establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and convictions ob- 
tained during the month of December, 1958, undei the Factories Act, 
Payment of Wages Act. Minimum Wages Act. and the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Acts m some of the States for 
which information is available Statistical data regarding the num- 
ber of trade unions registered, etc , under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 1926, are given m a separate table and information regarding 
the implementation of the Industiial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1946, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 1923. etc , is given 
in separte paragraphs. 

Establishments Inspected. Prosecutions Launched etc , under certain 
Labour Laws in December. 1958 


(a) Number of establishments inspected 

(b) Number of prosecutions launched 

(c) Number of convictions obtained 


Stato 

Under the F.ac* 
tones Act 

Under ttie 
parmcht of 
\V«ce« Aet 

Under the 

MininiUDt 
tVapes \et 

Under the 
Sbopa and 
Commercial 
EstiMialiment 
Acta 

(-») 

(i) 

w 

(0) 

(M 

«) 

(<») 


(0 

(«) 

(6) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

« 


$ 

“ 

10 

U 

12 

13 

Asiim . 

25 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

29 

- 

- 

209 

S 

3 

Bombny . . , 

3,000 

1,7s 


50 

- 

- 

13S 


- 

477 

19 



400 


3 

197 

- 

- 

SCO 

■1 

4 

2,770 

3 

_ 

5Ladli3^ Prade«h 

- 


- 


- 

- 

613 

4 

- 

4,413 

5S0 

104 

Mrsore . 

m 


I 



- 

136 


- 

3.406 

63 

44 

PuniiL . 

269 

132 

- 

3,961 

- 

- 

666 


- 

16,173 


_ 

R^jaMhin 

70 

2 

1 

5 


- 

53 

- 

- 

— 



Uttar Pradeah 

591 

43 


270 

- 

- 

1,244 

1 

1 

6,297 


_ 

tfrst Bengal , , 

553 

1 



- 

- 


- 

_ 

8,810 

1.CS7 

131 

Delln* . 

50 

S 

14 

60 

- 

1 

221 

34 

14 

2,649 

269 

169 

Tripura* . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

“ 

- 

71 

- 

6 


‘Unioa TerrltoriM. 
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Number of TR.\rE Usioss registered, etc , under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 during December, 1958. 


St3E“ 

Begirtered 

ftiuoiia at 
the begin* 
nmgof tbe 
montb 

Ne»ly 

pegirtered 

donogthe 

Qumtb 

P.<gislraliona 

cancelled 

dnnngtbe 

montb 

P.egn!ered 

the end of 
the month 

Anilhra Prsdefh 

X.A. 

13 

33 

XA. 


136 

2 

- 

15S 

Bombay 

1,618 

U2 

- 

1.600 

Itfrala ...... 

XJt- 

99 

9 

N'.A- 

HaiUiTS Pradeih .... 

_ 

- 

- 

Zli 

Myaore ...... 

381 

6 

_ 

390 

PoBjab 

431 

7 

- 

45S 

Bajafthaa 

230 

13 

IS 

224 

Uttar Pradeib .... 

985 

8 

e 

987 

Wert Beosal .... 

2,231 

17 

* 

24« 

Delhi* 

325 

10 

35 

300 

Xnpm* ..... 

30 


- 

30 


•Uoioo Tenitonf* 


Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 

The number of undertakings where Standing Orders were certified 
durmg December, 1938, as one m Uttar Pradesh and 3 in West Bengal. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 

In Andhra, a sum of Rs. 40X90 was paid as compensation in respect 
of 15 fatal and 4 permanent disablement cases. In Kerala, 24 cases were 
decided during the month under review and a sum of Rs. 20X77 was 
paid as compensation. In Rajasthan, an amount of Rs. 8,820 was dis- 
bursed m SIX cases — 2 each bemg fatal, non-fatal and registration of 
agreement cases In West Bengal, 345 cases, under the above Act, were 
disposed of during the month and a sum of Rs 1X1-0S9 ^%as set aside 
for payment. In Delhi, 2 cases under the Act were disposed of during 
the month imder review. 

Worker^ Education 

In Uttar Pradesh, adult education, classes were contmued to be 
held at 4 labour welfare centres in Kanpur durmg the month. The 
average daily attendance m these classes was 44. In Delhi, Literacy 
classes were held at S centres. 
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Labour Wkjare 

In the Punjab, all the labour welfare centres continued to pro- 
vide recreational facilities to workers and their families during the 
month. In Rajasthan, welfare activities in the shape of tournaments 
and cinema shows, etc , were organised at different labour welfare 
centres. In Uttar Pradesh, welfare activities like outdoor games, 
children's sports, music programmes, etc , were continued to be 
organised at the various labour welfare centres In West Bengal, 30 
labour welfare centres continued to function satisfactorily during the 
month and they carried on the normal recreational, educational and 
other welfare activities In Delhi, usual welfare activities were carried 
on in all the labour welfare centres. 

Industrial Housing 

In Pajasthan, construction of 400 single room and 100 double room 
tenements at Bhilwara and 288 single room tenements at Pah 
under the Industrial Housing Scheme had been completed up to 
November, 1958 In Uttar Pradesh, 1,289 quarters under the Sugar 
Housing Scheme had been constructed up to the month under review 
and another 118 were in different stages of construction 

Committees, Conferences and Enquiries 

In Andhra, a meeting of the Andhra Pradesh Coalfield Sub-Com- 
mittee was held during tne month In Bombay, the report on the en- 
quiry into employment and wages m shops and commercial establish- 
ments was finalised and submitted to Government In Kerala, the 
Industrial Relations Committee for Timber Industry met during the 
month and decided that a night shift allowance of annas 4 
per worker per day should be paid. The Coir Industrial Relations 
Council also met and appioved the standardised rates in Coir 
Baling Section of the Coir Industry m Kozikhode area Besides, 
meetings of the Industrial Relations Committee for (i) the Textile 
Industry, (it) Oil Milling Industry and (ni> Engineering Industry 
were also held A Committee for advising the Government regard- 
ing fixation, of minimum wages for workers of Handloom Industry, 
was constituted under the provisions of the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948 In Mysore, the State Apprenticeship Committee met during the 
month and discussed the details of Apprenticeship Training Scheme 
A scheme for training of ivorkers already engaged m industries, in 
modern methods also commenced during the month and 100 work- 
men iv’ere under training in evening classes. The first meeting of the 
Labour Advisory Committee was held on 19th December, 1958 under 
the Chairmanship of the State Labour Minister The Committee 
inter-alia, discussed the following issues: — 

(1) Fixation of National and festival paid holidays to workers 
in private and State industrial undertakings, (ii) Invest- 
ment of a portion ol bonus paid to workers in the National 
Savings Certificates or crediting it to the provident fund, 
and (ill) Setting up of a tripartite committee for evaluation 
of implementation of agreements, awards, etc 
In Uflar Pradesh, the Sugar Bonus Committee met twice during 
the month and brought about an agreement between the parties on 
the question of payment of bonus for the crushing season 1957-58, to 
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the workers of the sugar factories m the State In West Bengal, a 
local committee for Calcutta Centre under the Workers’ Education 
Scheme was formed during the month The Special Committee on 
Jute visited 2 jute mills and also discussed about implementation of 
the decisions taken by the Industrial Committee on Jute In Delhi, 
a meeting of the Labour Advisory Board was held during the month. 
The Board, besides discussing the report of the Sub-Committee regard- 
ing Bricks Kiln Industry considered the procedure to be adopted for 
the implementation of the principle of recognition of trade unions 
and facilities to those recognised, as recommended by the Indian labour 
Conference A meeting of the Local Committee set up under the 
Workers’ Education Scheme was held wherein it was decided to start 
a Workers’ Education Centre from 1st March 1959 In Tiipurc, an 
Evaluation Committee was set up during the month to examine the 
extent of implementation of agreements, settlements, awards, etc, 
and to suggest measures for the removal of difficulties, if any. in their 
implementation The Committee will also watch the extent of imple- 
mentation and the working of the Code of Discipline m Industry. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
DECEMBER. 195^ 

The information regarding industrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown m the tables m the Statistical Section of this 
issue It will be seen that in December, 1958, there were 96 fresh dis- 
putes In 87 of these disputes, for which information on number of 
workers involved and man-davs lost both are available, the maximum 
number of workers involved was 37,961 Out of these 22,500 were 
directly affected m units normally employing 82,391 workers The 
corresponding figures for the previous month were 99 fresh disputes, 
maximum number of workers involved m 97 disputes 29,839 and 
25,799 workers affected directly m units normally employing 73,656 
workers "The number of disputes current at any time during the 
month was 126 In 117 of them the maximum number of workers in- 
volved was 44,489 out of which 28,951 were directly affected m units 
normally employing 89,197 workers The corresponding figures for the 
previous month were 136 current disputes, maximum number of 
w’orkers involved m 134 disputes 35,548 oui of which 31,477 were 
affected directly m units normally employing 79.930 w^orkers The 
average number of workers involved in 117 current disputes during 
December, 1958. was 42,103 as against 34,569 in 134 current disputes 
m the preceding month The man-days lost during December, 1958, 
were 1,80,558 as against 1,77,5‘74 during the preceding month. Thus, 
compared to the previous month though the number of fresh disputes 
remained more or less the same there was a considerable increase in 
the number of workers involved while the man-days lost increased 
only slightly. The corresponding time-loss during December, 1957 and 
the monthly average time-loss during the year 1957 was 5,18,744 and 
5, 35,^7 respectively The average duration of disputes current at any 
time during December, 1958, was 4 3 days as against 5 2m the preced- 
ing month. 
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Twelve of the current disputes resulted m lock-outs These in- 
volved 2,266 workers and accounted for a tmie-Ioss of 36,909 man-days 
during the month West Bengal accounted for 5 lock-outs, Bombay 4, 
Madras, Mysore and Uttar Pradesh one each. 

Ninety-seven disputes terminated during the month of December, 
1958 Of these 73 lasted for not more than five days each and only 4 
lasted for more than thirty days each The workers were completely 
or partially successful in 47 cases that terminated during the month 
They were unsuccessful in 30 cases The results were indefinite m 16 
cases and not known in 4 cases Among the important causes of fresh 
disputes may be mentioned “Personnel” in 36 cases and “Wages and 
allowances” in 23 cases During the month under review the time-loss 
increased significantly in “Manufacturing” from 71,995 to 96,769, in 
“Construction” from 13,310 to 22,520, in “Commerce" from 240 to 
1,606 and in “Transport, Storage and Communication” group from 687 
to 1,947 man-days. It either decreased in the remaining gioups or in- 
creased slightly. 

West Bengal recorded a time-loss of 71,943 man-days during the 
month. This was the highest among all the States. Next in order 
came Bombay. Madras, Uttar Pradesh and Assam with a time-loss of 
33,698, 16,362; 15,201 and 15,055 man-Kiays respectively Compared to 
the previous month, the time-loss increased m Bombay, West Bengal, 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Delhi and Orissa by 20,235, 
17,736, 3,939; 3,588; §84; 512 and 376 man-days respectively It de- 
creased in remaining States 

Regarding the industrial relations m the States there was nothing 
special to report 


Details of Important Disputes 

The strikes in Kanjkoah plantation, Panitola (Assam) and Simplex 
Concrete Pilco Ltd., Durgapur, reported earlier, came to an end 
during December, 1958 and caused a total time-loss of 11,020 and 
10,200 man-days respectively. On the 19th December, 1958, about four 
thousand workers of Osmanshahi Mills Ltd . Nanded, struck work 
demanding increase in their wages The workers, however, returned 
to work unconditionally on the 24th December, 1958, causing a time- 
loss of 12,373 man-days. On the 28th November, 1958, seven hundred 
workers of M/s. Jyoti Weaving Factory, Belgachia, Howrah, struck 
work as a protest against alleged assault on a worker by the Assist- 
ant Manager The strike was continuing at the end of the month 
under review and caused a time-loss of 18,900 man-days during the 
month. On the 5th December, 1958. eight hundred and sixty workers 
of B.BJ, Construction Co. Ltd, Bumpur, Burdwan, struck work 
following the discharge of a worker. The management, subsequently, 
declared a lock-out on the 8th December, 1958 The lock-out was not 
lifted by the close of the month and had caused a time-loss of 19,780 
man-days. 

For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951=100) for the month of December, 1958. was 36 as 
against 24 in the preceding month. 
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Settlement of Disputes and Complaints received by the State 
Labour Departments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of various 
States during December, 1958, and the number settled or investigated 
by them 


State 

Number of C omplaiate Received during the Month 
ReUtiog to 

otCom'- 
plai nts 
fcettled 

Wages 

AUou- 

B.™. 

Per 

Bonnel 

Re- 

of 

Work 

Others 

Not 

Kn 

Total 

1 

2 

3 


S 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Assam 

81 

2u 

92 

1 

33 

82 


315 

317 

Bomhay 

472 

28 

347 

183 

32 

154 

203 

1,419 

1,914 

Delhi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

283 

283 

309 

Kerala . 

171 

87 

89 

- 

38 

130 

- 

515 

401 

Madhya Pradesh 

72 

8 

40 

- 

10 

34 

- 

164 

19 

tlysere 

86 

10 

37 

76 

11 

41 

- 

207* 

162 

Punjab 

155 

16 

100 

101 

23 

223 

6 

602 

759 

Rajasthsn 

14 

2 

n 

1 

1 

12 

- 

43 

52 

Tripura 

12 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

4 

Uttar Pradesh . , 

111 

38 

176 

- 

23 

- 

145 

530 

609 

West Bengal 

36 

_ 

4 

1 

40 

67 


158 

- 


'Includes outstanding complaints of the previous month 


NOTE ON THE INDEX OF LABOUR EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN 
THE MINING INDUSTRY^ 

The following two tables give the index of earnings for mining 
workers, the first series in relation to base at December, 1951 and the 
second (which is actually projected) at base December, 1939 The re- 
vised index numbers presented here do not exactly tally with the 
earlier figures upto 1955 published m the February, 1956 and October, 
1956 issues of the Indian Labour Gazette The index numbers in res- 
pect of the year 1957 are not exactly comparable with the earlier 
figures, as the re-organisation of States had affected the scope and 
coverage of the States concerned The figures, however, serve to give 
a broad idea of the earnings, since the above changes mentioned are 
only minor. 

• Scarce: Inspectcy of limes, nvintnd 
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As can be seen from the tables given below the index showed a 
sudden increase in the years 1956 and 195? and this increase was 
more predominant m the total coal and all-mining than in total non- 
coal This was mainly due to the awards of the Payment of Wages 
Rules, 1956, and the awards of the All India Industrial Tribunal. 195? 
for collieries 

TABLE 1 


Index of Earnings for Mining Workers during December each Year, 
1952—57 

(Base. December, 1951=100) 



19*>i 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1030 

19j7 

Cwl— 

A»-nm 

Bengal (Ram 
canj) 

Bihnr 

On«Ba . , 

112-4 
100 0 

107- 1 
123 0 

114 7 
107-7 

107 8 
133 0 

111- 3 
101-C 

112- 4 
130*1 

115 

m 0 

113-2 

150 0 

130-4 

140-4 

150-0 
180 5 

103-9 
173 3 

17.3-7 

197-2 

Mi'llij n I'tndesh , 
Vmdlijft rrndesh 

un-4 

Ol-O 

102-2 

'lO-o 

11) 2 
112 0 

119-2 

115-4 

180 0 
187 2 

223-0 

223-4 

Ifydenbad 

Rajastlmo 

103 0 
114-7 

103-4 
121 1 

lOO 2 
131-9 

302-1 

ni-7 

131 3 
203-2 

103-8 

187-2 

Bihar 

Raiasthm . , 

103-0 

09-2 

100 2 

101 4 

00 8 
101-7 

os- 7 
00 0 

102 0 
9‘'-8 

104-0 

100-7 

Andhra . . 

91-0 

03-9 

91-4 

00 0 

04 3 

104-7 

ilanjnnue-- 
Madhya PtaileRli 

Ori«B . . 

102 8 
ii):-2 

100 2 
100 0 

103-0 
107 3 

109-0 

103-0 

lll-l 

111-0 

125 0 
123-4 

Iron Ore— 

Bihir , . 

Ortssa . . . 

too 2 
03-6 

110- 1 
91-1 

112-8 

94-1 

113-2 

130-0 
103 2 

137 6 
1)4-3 

Corprr-~ 

Bihar . . 

104-0 

103-7 

102-7 

102-8 

113-4 

121 5 

C.oU-^ 

Mi!Ore(K.OV) , 

103-0 

103 1 

99-1 

101-3 

121-3 

120-0 

MkIIijiv Pradeah 

Bihar . , 

103-2 
103 8 

111 3 
104-7 

120-13 

109-7 

133-7 
lOS G 

127-0 

113-0 

145-8 

114 5 

Chon Cln>j~ 

Bihnr 

01-0 

97-6 

101-3 

llO-G 

123 0 

125-0 

Slone— 

Bihar . . 

107-2 

lOS-0 

118-1 

121-0 

120-.' 

118 2 

Total Coil . 

Total Non Cvnl . 

107-4 

lOl-O 

107-3 

IQI-C 

IOn-7 

103-1 

112-2 

104-9 

158 7 

110-7 

178-0 

118-5 

AllhTmernli 

lm-7 

103-C 

107-fi 

109-0 

143 0 

159-0 


F 1 . PounnHlion, plc««e see pp- B%3-56(1 of the InAinti Lnlioiir (inrolli. 
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TABLE 2 

Projected Index of Earnings of Mining Workers during December 
EACH Year, 1952 — 57 
(Base December, 1939=100) 



1 19>2 

19>3 

1934 

1951 

1956 

1917 

Coal — 

Assam 

1 304-6 

1 312-9 i 

303-6 

314 3 

380-3 

419-9 

West Bengal . 
(Raniganjj 

, 18o-l 

1 479 3 

463-3 

480-7 

664-9 

771-3 

Bihar (Jhana) , | 

433-C 

434-8 

413-4 

456-6 

645-0 

700-7 

lladhya Pradesh | 

i 312-3 

308-7 

333-9 

360-0 

361-8 

676-3 

iltca — 

Bihar 

1 

! 443-8 

i 433-7 

419-0 

427-2 

441-3 

414-0 

Aadhta . 

300-8 

j 5t»-0 

303 0 

511-5 

502 4 

657-9 

ilanganw— 

Madhya Pradesh 

470 4 

467-3 

489*7 

512-5 

318*1 

582*9 

/rovOre— 

Bihar . , . ^ 

403-9 

407-2 

4J7-2 

4J8-7 

483-0 

508*9 

Ltmulont— 

Stadbya Pradesh . | 

433-1 

467- 1 

' 530-9 

561-1 1 

533-0 

611*9 

CAim Clay— 

Bihar 1 

364 7 

376 7 

402-6 

426 5 

474-7 

484*4 

Total Coal 

433-6 

434-0 

442 9 

453-0 

640-6 

722*8 

Total Non Coal , ^ 

446 3 

443-0 

451-6 

450-5 

484-9 

519-0 

All ^timzig , ! 

1 436-5 

436-1 

444-3 1 

453 8 ' 

593-0 ' 

660-3 


A STUDY OF TRENDS IN THE NUMBER AND TYPES OF 
EMPLOYMENT SEEKERS. lOoS— 57 
The Manpower Division of the Directorate of Employment 
Exchanges recently made a study of trends m the number and types 
of employment seekers during the years 1953 — 57 as revealed by the 
Liue Registers of the Emolovment Exchanges A report embodying 
the results of the study has been published The conclusions of the 
study are reproduced below — 

(i) The number of applicants on the Live Registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges increased steadily throughout the period 
under study i e 1953 — 57. The rate of increase, however, 
went dowm from 8.344 per month in 1955 to 6.012 in 1957 
although during this period the monthly registrations were 
on the increase This suggests that employment opportuni- 
ties generated by the Rve Year Plans up to 1957 were 
reducing the volume of unemployment 
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(ii) Applicants on the Live Registers for the puipose of this 
study were classified bioadly into seven groups — (i) indus- 
trial supervisory, (ii) skilled and semi-skilled (in) educa- 
tional, (iv) clerical, (v) domestic service (vi) unskilled and 
(vii) others The trends in respect of each group were as 
below: — 

(a) Industrial supervisory — The Live Registers in lespect 
of this group remained more or less at a static level 
from 1955 to 1957 This indicated that persons with 
supervisory skills were readily being absorbed in em- 
ployment during this period 

(b) Skilled and semi-skilled — The Live Registers of skilled 
and semi-skilled peisonnel increased, but the rate of 
increase slowed down after 1955 until 1957 The bulk 
or registrants m this group w'ere semi-skilled and often 
did not answ’er to the specifications laid down by em- 
ployers The fall m the rate of mciease of the Live 
Registers showed a comparatively high rate of absorp- 
tion of technical peisonnel entering the labour maikct 

(c) Educational — There ivas a steady growth m the number 
of persons seeking teaching and other allied occupa- 
tions during the period under suivev The mcicase 
during 1957 was paiticulaily marked The rale of in- 
crease m the case of trained personnel was much 
greater than m the case of untiamed personnel appa- 
rently because more and more trained teacheis were 
becoming available for employment 

(d) Clcncfil —Next lo the unskilled gi ox o the clei ical group 
foimod the largest component of the Live Registers 
The size of the clerical group increased steadily except 
for a short period in the middle of 1956 The rate of 
growth also show'ed no signs of abatement This will 
not change so long as young persons keep to thoir pre- 
feionce for white collared lobs or until alternative 
occupations are open to them 

(e) Domestic service — This section of the Live Registers 
also showed a steady upwaid trend Applicants legister- 
ed for domestic service with Employment Exchanges 
usually had in mind work in establishment'^ undci 
public owmership and not under piivate individuals 

(f) Unskilled — This constituted the largest single gioup of 
the Live Registers and as such, the tiend of the total 
Live Register w’as largely governed bv vaiialions in 
the size of this gioup Although the size ot the Live 
Registers in respect of this group increased the latc of 
increase fell during the period 1955 — 57 

(lii) The Live Registers exhibited seasonal fluctuations Januaiv 
and August being the peak months April and Novembei 
wore the troughs In regard to various groups suen as edu- 
cational, clerical skilled etc. however, the seasonal pattern 
differed slightly fiom each othci as well as fiom the i.ina- 
tions of the Live Register as a whole. 
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(iv) During the period under study, the rate of increase m place- 
ments was greatest in regard to the educational group 
followed by the clerical group There was practically no 
increase in the level of placements of skilled and semi- 
skilled personnel through the Employment service In 
regard to unskilled persons, there was a slight fall in the 
number of persons placed every month. 

The above conclusions should be studied with caution in view of 
some very definite limitations in the data thrown up by the Employ- 
ment service For instance only about 1 in 4 of the unemployed 
register at Exchanges The pi ivate sector, as such, uses the Employ- 
ment service sparingly This naturally discourages some registrants 
which m turn discourages the use of the service by the private sector 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT* 

A Central Committee on Employment has been constituted to 
advise the Ministry of Labour and Employment on matters relating 
to employment, creation of employment opportunities and the work- 
ing of the National Employment Service The Committee consists of 
30 members including the representatives of (i) State Governmerts. 
(ii) employers’ and workers’ organisation, (in) Board of Small Scale 
Industries, (iv) All-India Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
Besides, four members of the Parliament and one economist have 
also been appointed as members of the Committee The Union 
Minister of Labour and Employment is the Chairman, and the 
Director General of Resettlement and Employment is the Secretary. 
SAFETY IN MINES 

The Conference on Safety m Mines met at Dhanbad on the 20th 
January, 1959 The conference was addressed by Shri Abid AH, 
Deputy Minister for Labour, who urged that the question of safety 
should be approached with objectively and without mental reserva- 
tions While there might be differences over the methods to be adopt- 
ed there could not be any room foi conflict in the master of ensuring 
the safe working of mines Mining involved hazards, both natural and 
mechanical. As mines were more and more mechanised and electrified, 
new sources of danger from new equipment arose It was, therefore, 
an absolute necessity that all the three parties viz, the management, 
workers and the inspectorate who were directly concerned m main- 
taining safety in mines should play their part conscientiously and m 
full cooperation with one other Rules and regulations, by themselves 
could neither be adequate nor effective m ensuring safety unless th® 
people charged with the observance of safety regulations brought to 
bear on their work a high sense of duty The men m-charge of safetv 
at every level must approach their task not in a petty spirit of techni- 
cal compliance with legal requirements but with constant awareiies® 
of their great responsibility and of the serious consequences that 
might follow from a slip on their part The slightest slackness or lack 
of vigilance on the part of a single individual in the chain could result 
in a disaster He added that in case of accidents the worst sufferer 
was, no doubt, the worker The workers’ organisations had therefore, 

*ror funoUmis of the Committee, *oo p 391 of the In liitn G izette, XoTcmlier 1938 issue. 
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a clear duty m promoting safety consciousness among workers and 
in making them more and more saCetj-minded Such consciousness 
came through education, training and propaganda The workeis o^ten 
went down to the pits without an adequate knov% ledge of hazards to 
which they were exposed The problem could be solved if some initial 
training was given to the workers before they u ore put on job The 
Dy. Minister stated that it might not be feasible to launch upon any 
elaborate training programme immediately but a beginning could be 
made on a modest scale He exhorted the workeis' organisations to 
address themselves earnestly to this task He added that the question 
of discipline %vas very relevant m this context and if the employers 
and workers observed the Code of Discipline it would help to cioate 
conditions m which the observance of safety measures would be 
relatively easy It would also open the way for coopcialion of al! 
parties concerned on all vital matters of common interest like Safety 


WORKS COMMITTEES IN THE STATE OF RAJASTHAN IN 1957 
The Government of Rajasthan has recently pieparcd a icpori on 
the functioning of the Works Committees constituted under the Indus* 
trial Disputes Act, 1947 during the year ending the 31st Decembei. 
1957. According to the report, 50 units were required to constitute 
such committees by the end of 1957. Howevoi. Works Committees 
existed only in 33 of these establishments The industiy-w ise distiibu- 
tion of the Committees was Textiles— 8. metal and engineering— 8, 
sugar— 2; glass and cement— 1 each, and otheis— 13 

The Committees mainly discussed such matters as (i) absen- 
teeism and Its causes, (b) paid-holidays, (c) overtime and overtime 
payments, (d) investment in National Saving Schemes (cl safety 
(£) supply of uniforms, (g) facilities provided under various laboui 
laws, or by custom and/or tradition and (h) miscellaneous problems 
relating to individual adjustments and common relationsiiip aiising 
out of day-to-day working In spile of several impediments in the 
smooth working of these Committees, the position on the whole was 
quite assuring. The report recommends that the unanimous recom- 
mendations made by these Committees should Dc honouied bv both 
the employers and workers To this end the emploveis should take 
immediate steps to implement the unanimous locvimmendatnns made 
by these Committees and the workers’ repiesentatives shou’d convey 
the decisions, etc., of the Committees to the workers 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS IN THE CASHEW ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN AND AROUND QUILON (KERALA) 

An agreement was arrived at between the represcniatn of the 
employers and the workers in the cashew’ establishments, in and 
around Quilon in a conference held by the Laboui Conimissionei 
Kerala, on the 18th August, 1958 The meeting was attended b> the 
State Labour Minister also. The salient features of the agieomcnt 
were; — 

(1) The employers agreed to pay bonus to 'he woiker® for the 
years 1125 and 1126 at the rales awarded m 1 D No 15 of 
1951; for the year 1129 an additional bonus equivalent to 
LmasJDofLB— 4 
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1^ per cent of the total earnings and for the year 1133 and 
the period upto December, 1958 at the rate of per cent, 
of total earnings The amounts due were to be paid before 
the end of January, 1959 

(ii) The demand for an additional bonus over 4 per cent, for the 
years 1127 and 1128 was withdrawn by the workers’ repre- 
sentatives 

(ill) The agreement also provided for the payment of bonus to 
the staff in cashew establishments subject to a minimum 
rate of one month’s salary and allowances for the year 1957 
and one and a quarter month’s salary and allowances for 
the year 1958 

(iv) The employers, without prej'udice to their contentions 
against the Award in 1 D. No 46/56. agreed to introduce the 
rates of salary and aiiowances mentioned m the said Award 
with effect from 1st July, 1958 as a regular feature. The 
arrears that became due to the employees till that date 
were agreed to be paid in lump sum m the last week of 
December 1958 or at the closure, if any, of the establish- 
ments, whichever was earlier 

(v) The parties agreed to constitute an Industrial Relations 
Committee consisting of three representatives each of the 
employers and the employees with the State Labour Com- 
missioner as Chairman for consideration and settlement of 
mutual differences. 

(vi) It was also agreed to frame a Code of Conduct to be follow- 
ed m this Industry on the lines of the one adopted at the 
Indian Labour Conference, 1957 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

Sixth Session op the Industrial Committee on Coal Mining 

The above Session will be held at New Delhi on the 21st Feb- 
ruary 1959 The agenda is as follows: — 

(i) Action taken on the conclusions of the Fifth Session of the 
Committee held m New Delhi m August 1956, (ii) Abolition of con- 
tract system of employment m coal mines, (ui) Abolition of the Coal 
Mines Recruiting Organisation and other private Labour Camps and 
the further continuance of the Gorakhpur Labour Organisation, (iv) 
Conclusions of the ad-hoc meelmg of the Coal Mining Interests held 
in Calcutta on the 3rd August 1958*, (v) Revision of the Standing 
Orders in the coal industry, (vi) Re-employment of workers partially 
disabled by accidents and workers cured of TB, (vii) Inclusion of 
mails, sweepers, domestic servants, colliery school teachers, and non- 
working miners’ sirdars within the scope of Coal Mines Provident 
Fund Scheme, (viii) Water supply m the coal fields, (ix) Review of 
the position regarding provision of pit-head baths and creches at the 
coal mines, (x) Election of works committees, (xi) Gratuity and old 
* Only for mformnlioD 
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age pension, (xn) Conclusions reached at the Mines Safety Confer- 
ence, (xiii) Implementation of the Code of Discipline in the coal 
mining industry and non-implementation of enactments, awaids etc. 
in the coal industry (xiv) Tiaimng Scheme for coal mine entrants, 
(xv) Grant of paid festival holidays to doctors, employed m colhenes, 
and (xvi) Proposal to constitute a Sub-Committee for discussing 
general problems concerning workmen employed in the coal-mdustry. 

Second Session of the Conference on Safety in Mines 

The second Session of the Conference on Safety m Mines was 
scheduled to bo held on 29th January, 1959 in the Auditorium of the 
Indian School of Mines and Applied Geology Dhanbad The follow- 
ing items were to be discussed at the Conference 

(i) Reports of the Committees A. B and C set up by the Con- 
ference at its last Session 

(ii) Report of the Court of Inquiry which enquired into the 
accident in Chinakun Colliery on I9th February. 1958 

(ill) Sand stowing anangoments during dopillaimg operations 
in mines. 

I.LO. Industrial Committee on Co\l Mines Seventh Session 

The Seventh Session of the Industrial Committee on Coal Mines 
lias been convened by the Intci national Labour Organisation at 
Geneva from the 27th April to the 8th Mav 1959 The Agenda of the 
Mooting will bo *‘( 1 ) General Report, dealing particularly with — 

(a) Action taken in the various countiies m the light of the 
conclusions adopted at previous sessions of the Committee; 

(b) Steps taken by the OlTice to follow up the studies and in- 
quiries proposed by the Committee, and 

(c) Recent events and developments in the coal mining industry. 

(ii) Principles and methods of wages determination m the coal 
mining industry, and (ni) Labour-management relations in the coal 
mining industry with emphasis on the human aspects of relations 
within the enterprise. 


Vocational and Technical Training 
By the end of Nov’ember 1953, 22 325 per'^ons w’cre undergoing 
training in various vocational and technical trades under the Crafts- 
men and Displaced persons Training Scheme The corresponding 
figure for the previous month was 22.273 Of the total number of 
trainees at the end of November, 1958. 1,815 were displaced persons 
and 785 women, besides 4G7 displaced persons were receiving practi- 
cal tmining in production work in Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 
under the Apprenticeship Training Scheme, Two hundred and ninety- 
‘even mstructor-tramce.s wore receiving training at the Central 
Training Institutes at Koni-Bilaspur and Aundh and .31 women, at 
the Industrial Training Institute for Women at Delhi at the end of 
November. 1958 
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Bokus to the Textile Workers of AmiEDiBiD for 1957 

The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad concluded settle- 
ments with 57 cotton textile mills m Ahmedabad in the matter of 
bonus to the employees for the year 1957. It is estimated that a sum 
of about Rs 1325 lakhs will be paid as bonus for the year 1957 to 
nearly 1 27 lakh workers The amount of bonus w as 4 8 per cent of 
the annual basic earning in the case of 35 mills and between 5.74 
per cent and 14 85 per cent in the case of 4 mills. In the remaining 18 
mills, tne percentage varied between 2212 and 25 

•Bonus to Textile Workers ik Madras State 

B\ an award of the Industrial Tribunal Madras, about 50.000 
workers employed in 43 textile mills in Coimbatore and Salem Dis- 
tricts w ere granted bonus vary mg between 1 — 7 months' basic wages 
for the year 1956 Ele\en units were directed to pay bonus equiva- 
lent to " months’ basic wages. 7 units equivalent to 6 months* basic 
wages 11 units equivalent to 5 months’ basic wages, 5 units equwalent 
to 4 months' basic wages, 2 units equivalent to 3 months' basx wages. 
4 units eauivalent to 2 months’ basic wages 1 unit equivalent to li 
months basic wages and 2 units equivalent to 1 months' basic w'ages 
One unit (not included above) which had incurred deficit and had 
already paid bonus equu'alent to IJ months' basic wages to its workers 
was allowed to recover it in 12 instalments commencing from 1st 
January’. 1959, 


Extension or Medical Beneftts to the Famiues of Lnstjred Persons 
UNDER the EsIPLOYEES’ StATE IkSUR-INCE Scheue 

Medical benefits under the Employees State Insurance scheme 
have been extended to families of insured persons in certain specific 
areas of Assam with effect from the 2Sth December 1958 and certain 
areas of Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh with effect from the 
26th January. 19a9. 


FOREIGN 

LABOUR MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATH^E COMMITTEES IN 
BRITAIN’S ELECTRICiry SUPPLY INDUSTRY! 

It IS commonly accepted m Britain that the electricity supplv 
industry has. since it was nationalised in April. 1948. achieved very 
promising results m the development of joint consultatne committees. 
Before 1948. there had been m some parts of the industry works com- 
mittees representatives of managements and manual workers But 

• PoMi'hel the Fort St. Goon* Gar'IteEstrs ordia»ry, Midras ditoJ 23rd October 193S 
I Ptib\»li4d in laiusltiil and Libon* Kelitia's Ortnbet, 1935, p. SS— 103. 
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these committees rarely dealt with matters other than wages and 
terms and conditions of employment The development and work 
programmes of these committees m the electricity supply industry 
which employs about 1,83,000 workers are briefly described below 

Origin and Growth — The Electncity Act, 1947 enjoined on electri- 
city boards to make agreements with the appropriate trade unions 
for the establishment and maintenance of machinery for settlement 
of terms and conditions of employment of employees by negotiation, 
for the promotion and encouragement of measures affecting safety, 
health and welfare of employees, etc In January, 1949, an agreement 
was signed between the Central Electric Authority and its area boards 
on the one hand and trade unions m the industry on the other pro- 
viding for a comprehensive three-tier system of joint consultation — 
one at the National Level, the second at the District Level and the 
third at a Local Level The system covered all employees — manual, 
clerical, administrative, technical and managerial — in the industry. 
The Councils and Committees are consultative in character and have 
no explicit executive authority But to make the work of these 
Councils and Committees effective, it was agreed that at each of 
the three levels top management should be members and act as 
Chairmen. In January 1949. a National Joint Advisory Council consist- 
ing of members of the Central Electricity Authority, chairmen or de- 
puty chairmen of the area-boards controllers of the generating divi- 
sions and representatives of the trade unions, was set up under the 
chairmanship of the chairman of the Central Electncity Authority In 
June 1949. twelve district joint advisory councils were set up in 
England and Wales Each such council consisted of senior representa- 
tives of the electncity boards and district representatives of the trade- 
unions. In October-November. 1949 the local joint consultative bodies 
(ie.. local advisory committees) consisting of members of management 
and elected representatives of all the employees were created and 
met. The jurisoiction of these committees covered a local management 
unit such as power station or a small compact group of such stations 
and districts. 


Functions — (a) The National Joint Advisory Council is mainly 
concerned with the development of the industry's personnel policies 
(other than those dealing with terms and conditions of employment) 
and the development and revision of the joint consultative system as 
a whole. In the first five years, the National Council had to devote 
most of its time to formulating schemes of education, safety, health 
and welfare and recommending them to the electricity boards for 
adoption. During this period i e , between 1949 — 1954 over 100 recom- 
mendations covering a variety of subjects w'ere made All these re- 
commendations made by the Council during this period were accepted 
by the Central Electricity Authority and most of them, by the aiea 
boards. The latter inform the National Council of the steps taken to 
implement the former’s recommendations. Up to 1952, the National 
Council continued to provide stimulants to the local advisory com- 
mittees. But in 1953, the National Council re-oriented its policy and 
started picking up ideas developed by individual committees and 
bringing them to the attention of all the committees Specially pre- 
pared papers on specific subjects were circulated and discussed at 
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various JeveJs The NatJonaJ Councjl also initiated two reviews of 
its own work and that of the districts councils and local committees. 
The second review was done in 1955*56 by a sub-committeo of the 
National Council and it made a number of recommendations which 
were accepted by the council Most of these recommendations called 
for constitutional changes and a revision of the original agreement 
between the electricity boards and the trade unions The new agree- 
ment was signed m March 1957 and the new constitution came into 
force on 1st April 1957 The new constitution provides for a direct 
employee representation to maintain a direct link between top 
managements at national and distnct levels and the men on the shop 
floor The other constitutional changes have resulted in making com- 
pulsory (i) the holding of an annual conference on joint-consultation 
m each district, (u) regular piesentation of progress reports to local 
advisory committees by then Chairmei. (iii) organisation of at least 
one local employees’ meeting each year by the LA.C's, and (iv) pre- 
paration of annual reports by LAC’s 

(b) The work of the District Joint Advisory Councils is more or 
less similar to that of the National Council The mam respects in 
which their work is diflercni are- (i) the District Councils examine 
how the National Councils approved recommendations could best 
be earned out m the distncls concerned, and (ii) they i e , the District 
Councils being directly m touch wnth L A C 's m their distncts directly 
stimulate their development 

(c) The Local Advisory Committees form the foundation of the 

joint consultation system since it is they that directly and decisively 
affect the quality of human relations in the industry Nearly 500 such 
committees are functioning in the industry Noimally each committee 
consists of about 15 members, of whom five or six are nominated by 
management with the local manager in the chair, and nine or ten 
elected representatives of the manual, clerical and administrative 
and the technical staff Manual workers almost always predominate 
in numbers The functions of the local committees during the past 
eight years have undergone throe distinct phases of development: 
(i) The first phase of development up to middle of 1951 follow’cd the 
conception that the Local Advisory Committee was a welfare-cum- 
complaints committee and as such, its activities were of a restricted 
nature During this period the managements looked upon these com- 
mittees with a certain degree of apprehension and considered them 
as a threat to their traditional rights and status as managers; (ii) 
During the second phase of development i e , up to mid-1954, the 
organisation gradually made a place for itself in the industry and the 
tJj'A Tx’Tifii wTiOT.'g TT.wrag^i. sTii 

representatives were party dispelled. By the end of this period, Local 
Advisory Committee emerged as an important communicating link 
between management and employees, and a means through which 
people in the industry might be made more aware of common interests 
and purposes The committees became more conscious of their acti- 
vities and a marked shift from items relating to welfare amenities 
items to discussions on education, training and efficiency was observed 
in their meetings As a result of discussions, safety sub-committees 
were set up, safety wardens were appointed and safety suggestion 
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books were started These emerged from an active interest shown by 
the elected representatives of workers in the prevention of accidents 
A good number of committees also began rendering informative 
knowledge to the employees about the technical know-how of their 
work Interest was also evinced in quickening the workers under- 
standing in joint consultation Refresher Training courses for various 
categories of workers were also arranged, (iii) In the third phase, 
beginning from mid-1954, the Local Advisory Committees piepared 
themselves to face a variety of problems that faced the industry viz , 
reorganisation of area-boards, rearrangement of local-management 
organisation, effects of changing load distribution on employees, in- 
troduction of operational research, etc The managers acquired a 
positive view of the role of the committees as bodies through which 
human relations could be improved and employees induced to co- 
operate more closely with management in the development of the 
industry. It will thus be observed that the local committees trans- 
ferred their attention from fringe problems to complex problems 
affecting the industry’s efficiency and the well-being of employees. 

The mam factors responsible for the success of the joint con- 
sultative machinery are the continuous support given by top manage- 
ments, the steadily growing support of the trade unions, the integ- 
ration of the joint consultative system with the industry’s manage- 
iial organisation, growth of the industry in size, efficiency and pros- 
perity and the fact that its history was not clouded by acute labour- 
management conflicts. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
ENDED IN BRITAIN 

With the decision of the British Government to revoke the In- 
dustrial Disputes Order, 1951, the system of compulsory arbitration 
of industrial disputes m Britain will come to an end This decision 
will not, however, alter the existing voluntary arbitration system m 
rt number of industries like coal mining and the railways It does 
not alter the situation as regards the employees in Government 
services and nationalised industries, which have built-up a highly 
developed negotiating machinery of their own 


The existing independent tribunal was created m 1951 replacing 
the earlier one constituted in 1940 The earlier tribunal w’as set up as 
an emergency measure during the World War II under which strikes 
>ind lockouts were made illegal and compulsory arbitration was en- 
forced. Eleven years later i.e. in 1951, as a result of talks with the 
Trade Union Congress and the British Employers’ Confederation the 
war-time order was revised. The new Oniers lifted the ban on strikes 
and lock-outs and modified the arrangements for compulsory arbitra- 
tion, but it was not made a law and continued to remain as an admi- 
nistrative measure under the Defence Regulations Under the 1951 
Order, either parly could compulsorily take the other to arbitration 
The tribunal award was also binding on both the parties But the 
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Orders could operate under certain conditions for instance, the party 
which referred the dispute to the Munster had either to take part 
habitually in the settlement of wages and working conditions or to 
organise a substantial portion of workers or employers in the industry. 
Besides, the Minister could only refer the dispute to the tnbunal after 
he was satisfied that all other practical ways of finding a solution had 
been exhausted This clause was intended to promote the use oi 
available collective bargainig maehmery. 

The present decision of the Government has met with protests 
from the Trade Union Congress, who hold that while the Order was 
not perfect it had worked well all these years They feel that the 
provisions of the Order should have been embodied in legislation. 
They stated that while trade unions always preferred joint agreement 
through collective bargaining there is, at times, a need for arbitration 
and the Industrial Disputes Tribunal had given wide satisfaction and 
had contributed much to industrial peace The British Employers’ 
Confederation, however, holds the view that arbitration on the model 
of the Order should be open only to those industries where both sides 
agree in advance to contract into it so that there would be a moral 
obligation on them to honour the findings. 

(Source — Bntish Information Services). 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 

The huge task of workers’ education in Yugoslavia is being earned 
out by the trade union organisations in the work collectives In 1957 
alone, they organised about 60,000 public lectures and discussions and 
11,790 courses and seminars which were attended by over 2,60.000 
workers These lectures etc , were of great help m the field of social 
political education particularly in the study of current topics. For 
instance, numerous lectures were held in 1957 m connection with the 
first Congress of the Workers’ Councils. Seminars were also organised 
at many places m the country with the aim of studying the delibera- 
tions of the Congress. 

Another purpose of the lectures, courses and seminars is to 
promote the specialised training of Yugoslavia’s producers 29,535 
lecturers and 7,211 courses and seminars were arranged and these 
were attended by about 1,50,000 persons. Special attention is paid to 
raise the economic, specialist and general education of the workers 
through 97 Workers’ Universities The universities exist m every 
major industrial centre In 1957, 3,231 seminars and courses, which 
were attended by over 1,50,000 workers and other employees, were 
arranged by these Universities. They offer a number of different pro- 
grammes and a broad choice of subjects to attendants according to 
their interests and possibilities In addition to these agencies there 
are the popular universities which are also attended by many workers. 
In 1957 there were 714 such universities and they made a notable 
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contribution to the extra-school education of workers In 1957, 20,000 
public lectures were delivered under the aegis of these institutions 
which were attended by over 22,40,000 persons most of whom were 
workers and other employees. 

The requirements for technical training and improvement of 
workers and leading staff in economy are looked after by the Federal 
Institute for the Training of Personnel and its counterparts in the 
republics. These are the most perfectly equipped institutions foi adult 
education m Yugoslavia By their systematic work in studying re- 
quirements, preparing programmes and carrying out instructions by 
means of courses and seminars, they are establishing themselves 
increasingly in the field of extra-school technical training 

All these measures of regular school and extra school tiammg 
have been accepted and sanctioned by the General Law on Schooling, 
recently enacted by the Yugoslav National Assembly This law attaches 
special significance to the extra-school education of the workers which 
IS regarded in Yugoslavia as an efficacious factor in the raising of the 
productivity of labour and m the further promotion of workers, and 
social management. 

(Sources— News from Yugoslavia of December 1. 1955) 

THE NEW STATE PENSIONS LAW IN THE U S S R ^ 

The USSR, has modified its law on State Pensions governing 
the system of old-age, disability and survivor pensions and tne same 
has been brought into fore recently. Under the new law, workers and 
salaried employees, persons attending secondary and higher cduca- 
tional establishments, vocational training centres and management 
training courses are entitled to State pensions Persons incapacitated 
while working for the State or society, and military personnel arc 
entitled to disability and survivor pensions Salient features of the 
provisions of the new Law are oricfiy given below. 

Financing the Scheme and B.asis of Calculating the Pia^sroNS 

The pensions are paid from the general budget, no contributions 
being payable by the insured persons They are calculated on the 
basis of the net wage including long-service bonuses, but e.vcludmg 
overtime and any other special benefits. Where one person is employ- 
ed in two different jobs, only one of the wages is taken into account 
for calculating the pension As a general rule, the pension is calculated 
on the average monthly wage received during the last twelve months 
of work prior to the date of claim or. if the person concerned so 
chooses, on the average wage received during any period of five con- 
secutive years of work during the last ten years The total pension, 
including all the supplements, may not in any case exceed the wage 
used as a basis for calculating the. pension, however, this restriction 
does not apply to certain categories of disabled persons or to sur- 


• .Bull.tm of the Intcrttifi iimI Social .‘*ccunty As'^Dciation, Geneva — June. lOjS 

pp — 22D— 230. 
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vivors who have three or more persons dependent on them. Person^ 
living in rural distncts who work in agriculture receive only 85 per 
cent of the standard rate of pensions for which the law provides. 

Old-age Pensions — The new law fixes a lower limit of 300 and a 
maximum limit of 1.200 roubles per month. The qualifying conditions 
for oldage pension are the age of 60 after completing 25 years’ service 
for male workers and age of 55 years after 20 years’ service for 
female workers The age limit and the period of service are i educed 
for persons employed in unhealthy or underground occupations — 
especially m places where workers have to toil m high temperatures. 
The figures for such workers are 50 years of age with 20 years’ service 
for male workers and 45 years of age with 15 years' service for female 
workers, workers employed on Pther unhealthy employment are 
entitled to old age pensions at the age of 55, after 25 years' service for 
male and at the age of 50 after 20 years' service for female workers 
Persons reaching the age limit without completing the full qualifying 
period will be paid pensions at a reduced rate, proportionate to the 
length of service, but not less than a Quarter of the full pension which 
they would have received after completing the full qualifying period, 
subject to the condition that they must have worked for at least five 
years Women who have had five or more children and have brought 
them up until the age of 8 years are entitled to old-age pension at the 
age of 50 years, provided they have worked continuously for 15 years. 
The new law also provides for grant of supplement of 10 per cent to 
the old-age pensions to certain categories of workers on certain condi- 
tions The non-employed pensioners are also entitled to supplement If 
they have one or more dependents who are incapable of work. 

Disability Pensions— For award of disability pensions, the new 
Jaw establishes three criteria, viz., degree of disability, its origin and 
the nature of work m which the claimant was engaged For calculat- 
ing the pension the beneficiaries are divided into three groups ac- 
cording to the degree of disability which is determined by committees 
consisting of doctors and workers In cases where disability results 
from an employment accident or an occupational disease or in the 
case of employed persons disabled before reaching the age of 20 years, 
there is no qualifying period of service For others, years of work 
which provide entitlement to pension depend on the age. sex and 
nature of work performed by an insured person The range of dis- 
ability pension for persons disabled by employment accidents or occu- 
pational diseases, vanes for different groups between 210 and 1,200 
roubles per month In cases where disability does not result from an 
employment accident or an occupational disease, the minimum and 
maximum limits of disability pension are much less, le. between 160 
to 900 roubles per month for different groups The pension is awarded 
for the entire duration of disability. 

Survivor Pensions — The law provides that the members of the 
family of a salaried employee, wage earner or retired worker are 
entitled to a pension when the bread-winner dies, if the survivors are 
incapable of work. As regards survivors the law is wide m its scope 
and entitles children, brothers, sisters and grand children under 16 
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years of age (18 years m case of students), father, mother husband or 
wife if they arc at least 60 years of age m case of men and 55 years in 
the case of women or if they are disabled parents or grand-parents 
or the wife or husband irrespective of age or capacity for work if they 
have dependent children, brothers, sisters or grand children of the 
deceased aged under 8 years The factors taken into account for deter- 
mining the amount of survivor pension are the cause of death, number 
of survivors, nature of emplosment and the duration of continuous 
service The amount of survivor’s pension m case of death due to 
employment accident and occupational disease has been fixed at 
160-^50 roubles, if there is one dependent; 230 — 900 roubles for two 
dependants; 300—1,200 roubles, for 3 or more dependants In case of 
death not resulting from employment accident or occupational 
disease and where the persons had completed the qualifying period 
of service for a disability pension the amount of pension is calculated 
on the basis of 45 to 85 per cent of the wage not exceeding 500 loubles 
per month and 10 per cent of the excess over it, the peicentago and 
the maximum limit depending upon the number of dependants The 
law also provides for payment of pensions m case of death of workers 
employed underground or in unhealthy work, death due to non-occu- 
pational accident or disease, etc and the rates vary 

Pensions to Members of Armed Forces and Their Families— 
Provision has also been made for the grant of disability and survivor 
pensions for soldiers, sailors and non-commissioned ofTiccrs 
Belonging to any of the four statutory categories For persons tvho 
were m employment before being mobilised, account is taken of the 
kind of work they were doing Rates are higher for persons who 
were working in mines or other unhealthy occupations Last wage 
drawn by them before joining up is taken into account For persons 
who were not in employment fixed amounts w’ere provided 
Disabled persons are like civilians divided into three groups accord- 
ing to the degree of disability 

CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

Articles of Labour Interest in Periodicals 

Important articles of labour interest in periodicals received 
recently in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below — 

Labour Bulletin (Superintendent, Pnntinp and Stationery. U P , 
i4l!ahabad), April. 1958 — The Introduction of Old-Age Pension Insur- 
ance in India. 

Bulletin of International Social Security Association (154. rue de 
Lausanne, Geneva), October-November, 1958 — Social Security in the 
Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic during the period 1955 — 1957 

■^''^crican Fedcrationist (815, Sixteenth St W . Washington 
November and December. 1958 — (i) Research Serves Labor, 
(ii) Our New Social Security and (lii) Are there Limits to Collective 
Bargaining? 
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American Labour Review {Labour Attache, American Emboss^, 
New Delhi), December, 1958 — (i) Labour Leadership Schools and (ii) 
Automation and the Worker 

Commerce and Industry {Prabhudayal Building, Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi), January 7, 1959 — ^India’s Industrial Progress during 
Past Ten Years 

Commerce (Brady Hotise, Veer Nanman Road, Bombay-1), 10th 
January 1959— Principles of Industrialisation — Suggestions of an 
American Official. 

Capital (5, Mission Roto, Calcutta), I5th and 22nd, January 1959 — 
Fall in UK Unemployment Figures — Industrial Output Increases and 
New Code for Efficiency and Welfare 

The Eastern Economist (52, Janpath, New Delhi), January 1(5, 
1959— Problems of Industrialisation. 
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Employmeat 

Table I — ^Employment in Factories 


ATeraae Daily Kninber of Workers Employed 


State 

1939 

I 1947 

1 1930 

1955 

1936 

1 1957 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

f First Half 
7 

Sec ond 
Half 

8 

Andbra 

Assam 

43 936t 

56.119 

! 01.262 

1,17.514 

68,047 

1,66,876 

71,248 

1,57,713 

55,336 

1,39,732 

Bihar 

')o,988 

1.30,634 

1,60.204 


1,75,472 

1,74,156 , 

1,76,901 

Bombay 

4 60,040 

7,0> 405 



9,98,251 

9,87,814 

9,65,558 

Madhva 

64,494 

97,219 

l,0(A056 

1,39,576 

97,848 

71,723 

99,603 

Pradesh 






Madras 

1,97,>60 

2,7C.J>80 

3,91.457 

3.27,926 

2,09,719 

3,10,728 

3,01,355 

Orusa 

5,371 

10,592 1 

14,439 


2), 556 

“3.046 


PuQiab 1 

2’,488t 

37,466 

30.413 

63,712 

S;.845 

77,754 

89,413 

Uttar Pra ] 

1 1,59.738 ' 

2,40.396 

1 2,32,693 

2,43,613 

2,67,663 

2,74,871 

2,63,218 

rlesb 




West Ben 

5.3.*.830t 

6,6?.6’6 1 

1 6,41.094 

6,16,730 

6,33,272 

6,29,567 

e,54,533 





Ajmer 
f'oorS 1 

13,330 , 

14 

13,864 

117 

1 16,597 

14,600 




Delhi 1 

17,400 

31,320 

4<).2C8 

47,232 

47,559 

46,601 

52.684 

Andaman 


2,063 

1 l.«07 

1,026 

.3,105 

2,911 


& Nicobar 
Islands 
Total . 


16,18,873 

j 22,74 689 

23,04,399 

26,96,403 

28.85.504 

29,66 21711 

80.87.864} 


TCAiireaiea. 

Ilinclude* figures of KeraU (1.19.435). B»j*sthan <3S,981) tod Himackel Pradesh (1,163). 
lIiiolude8f<«iiresofKefi)ar‘)3,'>n),MTSore(l,J2,3’ia),IUiaSthan(S*.,86nand HimicIialPra- 
deeh {1,181) 

Source-^hief Inspector of Part ones. State Coternicents. 


Table 2— Employment in Central Government Establishments 



StrttrM— Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment. 
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Table 3— Employment in Cotton Mill Industry in the Various States 
DURING November, 1958 




Total No 

Areragd Daily Number of Workers Employed 

State 


V*oll3 

let 

shift 

2nd 

shift 

3rd 

shift 

Total 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Andhra Pradesh 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Madhya Pfwkah . 
ifadras 

Mpora 

Onssa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan . 

Uttar Pradesh . 

West JJeogal 

Delhi 

Pondicherry . 


13,450 

1,070 

5,04,110 

11,203 

54.786 

l,22,4')r> 

29.9S(> 

5.2h0 

9.3>l 

n.'KM) 

64,038 

43.‘)65 

21.371 

7.T.4 

6,520 

62(> 

2,45.701 

5.344 

24.424 

0I,3(!’ 

15.9’9 

1,619 

3,70i 

6,074 

2>.«8J 

21.410 

6,743 

3.147 

3.371 

391 

I.S7,<)-17 

2.540 

16.627 

37,871 

h.339 

1,270 

2.177 

3.522 

15.092 

12,748 

7,110 

2.220 

1,031 

36,U»2 

1,630 

3,907 

10,201 

1,400 

1.201 

1,762 

1.089 

6,484 

7.074 

4.607 

141 

10,851 

1,017 

4,77,800 

9.423 

44,9.72 

1,03,414 

27.668 

4.136 

7,639 

10,685 

45.600 

41,228 

18,725 

*.508 

Total (NoTCmhcr, 1038) . 

8,00,443 

4,23,737 

2,67,244 

79.527 

7,68,700 

Total (Oetol«r, 105S) , . 

8,83.976 

4,22,802 

2,C2.1(>4 

82,464 

7,67.370 

Total (VoTcmber, 1057) . . 

9.27,103 

4,36,783 

2.72,280 

01,103 

8,00,108 

Arerago (1057) 


9,43,417 

' 4,39.624 

2,77.518 

03,800 

6,12,043 


Mialitty of Como\«tco ond Industry, GoTernmont of Indii 


Table 4— Employment and Total Number or MAN-Suirrs Worked in 
Coal Mines 



Auenat 

July 

Au’ust 

ATCrage 


1953 

1053 

1057 1 

1957 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

6 

Underyrownd I 

Arerage Daily Numher of W orkers Fmplojed | 

1 

2.00.796 

1 

2.92,129 

1 1.DD.7&7 j 

2,00,102 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked 

Sl.S'l.OTi 

54.5,5,520 

40,33,061 

51,08,001) 

Open B orWajj 

.Aver ige D iily NumVo- iif IVurkcrs Employed 

37.407 

38,107 

20,078 

33,880 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked . 

9.51,560 

in.3o,.7yo 

7,59,047 

8,64,725 

Surfaet 





Atersge Daily Number of IVorkers Eroployed. 

1,15,760 

1,12 453 

1,16,431) 

1,15,604 

Total Number of Man.sbifts Worknl 

Tot-il 

ktrrage Daily Number of Workers Employe*! . 

20,08.687 

30,37.771 

29,1.8.3.73 

25,.70,f,57 

3..59.nr,l 

3.52,777 

3,43,182 

3,40,670 

Total Number nfMsn sbifls Worked 

1 nA.5fV.22l 

97.21,217 

401 

89.23.38S 


Oiief laspoctof of Jluiea, Dhmbad. 
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Table 5— Number of Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments of all 
Mills) in the various States by Shifts Worked during Novem- 
BER, 1958 


State 

1 

No of hpmaing MilD and bpinning Departments of 
Oompoeite IfilJg which ducinc th^ Afonth 

Remained 

(losed 

2 

Worked 
One Shift 
3 

Worked 
Two Shifts 
4 

Worked 

TlreebhifU 

6 

Total No. 
ofMilU 

Andhra Pradesh 


3 

1 

5 

6 

14 




1 

2 



Bombay 


IS 

9 

73 

100 

198(1) 




1 

4 



lladhya Pradesh 


1 

3 

10 

5 

19 

Madras 


5 

4 


56 

134(5) 

Mysore . 


3 

— 

5 

8 

17(1) 



2 





Punjab 


2 


2 

4 

9(1) 

Rajasthan . 


4 


3 







6 



West Bengal 


2 

2 

7 

19 

30 

Delhi 







Pondicherry 


1 


1 

I 


Total (NoTombor, 1858) . 

45 

23 

182 

223 

482(9) 

Total (Ootolicr, 1958) 

45 

28 

171 

229 

481(8) 

Total (VoTcml er, 1957) . 

2> 

20 

179 

224 

454 

Arerage (1957) 


21 

22 

170 

228 

441 


N.R ^Tho m brackets reUt« (•> ROW mills not stirU'I working or miUt working 
purely 00 Staple m»e 

Aouree— Ministry of Comioercc and Industr/, Governraent of India. 


Table 6— Number of Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in November, 1958 for Weaving Departments or All 



purely on Ptaplo fibre. 

Sovrce—iiiaislry of Commerce aod Tndostiy, Goreniment of India. 
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Kinploymcnt Exchange Statistics 
—Employment Service during DiIcember, 1958 


Bihar 
Botnhay . 

Delhi . 
HimncliM 
PriHePih. 

J'lmmn A 
K*i*ljmir 
Kerala . 
JMhya 
PraJMb. 

Madru . 
•Manipur . 


I’undi- 
chrrry . 
Punjab . 

lUiaathan 
Tripura , 

Uttar 

Prfldcah 

^Vest 

IlensM. 

Central 

KstaV 

lnhment 

co-ordi. 

nation 

o/Tice. 

Total 

ber, 10i<i) 
Trtal 
(N'>u»n>« 
IO-.>:) 
Total 
(11. --m. 
^l-er, lO-.' 


No. of 
V.schanjjca 
ot tlio 
Knil of 
tlic 
-Miuitli 

No. of 
I’.egistra. 

During 

the 

-Month 

' 3 

[ No. of 1 No. of 
bppli* Appli* 

1 eanla i cants on 
Placed in ' tho Lire 
^ Pniploy* 1 Registers 
j ment ' at tho 
During the End of the 
Mouth 1 4Ionth 

1 4 1 5 

Em^tojers 
Ising 
tho E*- 
ohangM 
During 
the 
-Month 

C 

j No of 

Notified 

During 

the 

Month 

7 

No. of 
Vacan- 

liCIOC 

Dealt W ith 

End of the 
Jlonlh 

8 

10 

11,089 

1,337 1 

78,210 1 

6411 

1..-.40 

3.213 

*' 

3.fi7> 

174 

20,316 

03 

787 

2,232 

10 

13,(i'r, 

l,ll3'i 

80,247 

267 

1.38() 

6,773 

So 

33,304 

2,«V2'> ' 

1.00,327 ! 

l.tllO 


11,420 

1 

•.ou 

uv. \ 

61.70 

207 

9S7 . 

1,730 

" 

7(11 

140 1 

2.000 1 

27 

14-1 1 

1.890 

0 

1 1.7.473 

770 

1,2173*. 

258 

1,220 

3.150 

IS 

13.841 

i.ir> 

41.004 

319 1 

2,750 

' 8,048 

13 

31,144 

2,1(18 

1.12.746 

«->l 

2,750 

1,082 

1 

1,230 

141 

6,»70 

1 12 

1(13 

340 

8 

. 0.3(17 

rr*'- 

40.*.(»7 

2<." 

HU 

2,003 

0 

7.1'.G 

1.133 

11»,23’5 

' J*.*. 

1,512 

2,187 

1 

! 3(>l 

K. 

2.233 

1 It 

411 

210 

18 

13,8(1/ 

s,.*.**. 

47.070 

713 

2,730 

3,459 

13 

7,317 

1,*>.4 

2'».V*.4 

30*. 

1,834 

2,819 

1 

•.CIO , 

41 

2.'i9'5 

11 

fill 

301 

33 

3 •,*37 

1 3,M7 

1.4‘MIS 

l.O'lO 

4,203 

5 47.5 

IS 

23.30(> 

! UP' 

' 2.l4.91t. 

3Cl 

1,014 

5,543 



1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

‘t.fl 

l,5t7 

313 

3.12,1101 

1 2I.(i37 

1 11.80 309 i 

0.«38 J 

311. 'i'll) 

C4,' 8(1 

' 311 

1,C«0mi 

' 18,011 

IU9.03I 

0.3*. I 

39.027 ' 

01,r.87 

Isl 

I.<>'«,7'«7 

1 

j 

-..PKO 

24,4X1 

4-..tr.f. 

isl 

j 

1 ir.,wi» ' 


6.r.33 

21 7C5 ' 

45.150 

OirpTiorato General of Ito'clUetiici 

I.B— 

it an 1 llin|ili 
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Table 8 — Occupational Distribution of Applicants on Live Registers 
BY States during December, 1958 


Number of Applicant* on Ijvo Rtgistera Seeking I'mployment 
Aasi^anccin 


State 

1 

trial 

Super- 

'■emcca 

2 

SbillLt) 1 

^ emi- .Clerical 
■killed Scmcea 

Edu 

cational 

6 

Domestic 

'crviccs 

0 

Unskill- 

ed 

Sereiree 

7 

Others 

8 

Total 

0 

Anilhra 

401 

2,*»«> 

23,827 

4,135 

2,873 

3S,13I 

5,879 

78,210 

Aaeam 

41 

1,239 

2,277 

61 

622 

17, 727 

.700 

20 215 

Bihar 

3-.T 

7,024 

‘l,7<KJ 

610 

2,1110 

78.11')! 

2,250 

80,247 

Bombay 

1.0S8 

9.4 V) 

4<lM B 

6,151 

6,316 

78,287 

10,623 

l,f0,727 

Delhi 

1,341 

4.CO> 

15,710 

2,741 

6,7W) 

10,080 

2,180 

61,703 

Ilimaehsl Pradesh 

31 

IVi 

2'*7 

307 

72 

1,737 

202 

2,600 

J mmu&Kashmir 









KeraU 

478 

8.(>04 

44,27« 

C,3V> 

3,401 

Oli.bOl 

4,073 

1,24,723 

Madhya Pradesh 

234 

0,410 

(.,707 

6.003 

1,272 

18,188 

2,300 

41,091 

Madras 

4 '4 

O.OO'i 

27,220 

MOT 

3.C88 

(13,350 

3,688 

1,12,740 

Manipur > 

107 

310 

517 

1.103 

12 

2,772 

1,202 

6,070 

Mysore • • 

470 

2.82(1 

I2,(.23 

4.088 

1,022 

16,423 

2, ICO 

40,707 

Orissa 

lOS 

S.'iOO 

3,723 

280 

363 

0,308 

2 000 

10,226 

Pondicherry 

* 

H4 

250 

IIHl 

01 

1,427 

III 

2,232 

Punjab 

478 

2,78(1 

10,74'> 

4,88(1 

3,008 

22,460 

2,684 

47,0*0 

Rajasthnn 

279 

SiO 

6,582 

6,177 

1,457 

14,3m. 

1,84') 

20,774 

Tripura . 

7 

200 

170 

411 

00 

881 

707 

2 .797 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,310 

I3l)-.l 

48,270 

2.741 

8,714 

66,206 

6.83! 

1,40,118 

West Bcngol 

1,014 

10,400 

40,911 

501 

3.007 

1,37 i9r, 

7,111 

2,14,916 

Total (Ilercm 
her, lO'iS). 

8,0’) 

88Aili5 

3,08,203 

60 177 

43 823 

6,20,21') 

57,270 

11,83,209 

Total (Nosom. 

0,101 

87,707 

3,01.470 


42.4>(l 


61,384 

11,79,031 

lor, 105S). 






Total (Hcocm 
ber, 10'7) 

5 0J0 

"l.TOS 

2,67.777 

40,240 

32,018 

4,(.)),63') 

41,f)ii2 

I), 22,007 

Arerage (lOlI) . 

0,107 

01,572 

2,37,608 

30,680 

28,717 

4,07,319 

39,637 

8,16,289 


S-m'Ct — Directorate General of Re^ttlcmcnt and Employ ment. 
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Table 9 — Training Statistics during December, 1958 


i>ta(o 

1 

No. of 

at the 
r nd of 
the 
Month 

Kumber of Peesoaa Undergoing Trusung at the 
end of the Month 

Vocational 


Appren- 

ticeship* 

6 

Total 

Men 

3 

Women 

4 

I'echniMl* 

- 

Andhm . 

8 

17 

2S 

1,520 


1.574 

Asaam 


t.n 


405 


472 

Bihar . 

(> 

bO 


1,3S‘> 


l,46'i 

Bombay . 

12 


16 

1,767 

— 

1,796 

Jammu 4. Kashmir . 




91 

__ 

122 


3 




l.OiS 




Madhya Pradf'ih 

s 

43 

— 

1,32.'. 



1.36S 

Madras 

10 


S7 

1.472 



Mysore 

13 

•1 

30 

1.245 





33 

7 

(>C0 



Punjab . , 

11 

IN 



1,846 



P.ajaalhan. 

4 


— 

594 



t ttar Pradc«h . 

13 

27>» 

3s7 

3.172 




13* 

421 

2.636 

512 


Bf'hi 

3 

173 

133 

OH 



Iimachal Pradesh 

1 

n 

1$ 

C6 

— 

93 

Total (Uecember, 103S 

236 

IJII 

756 

20, lb'* 

J12 

22.547 

Total (VoTcmbt r, 103S 

3’7 

^2tl^ 

7C.7 

20,262 

407 

22,702 

Total (l\ etmW, 10 o" 

sr.i 

1.2^» 

C30 


t.l7 

10,7b6 

Arenee (1037) 

433 

1.134 

332 

n.181 

881 

13,748 


Soiirf*— DirwtOMto Cencral of Rc*F((lo>D«nl onU Eruployiufiit •IndutlM women, if ony. 


^Yages and Earninirs 

Table 10— Total Earnings of Factory Workers Drawing r, T-ss Than 
R s. 200 PER Month 

(In th lu^an Is of P.iipcM) 


•State 

1 

1931 

' ' 1 
' 1947 1 

' 1 

1931 

4 

1 1953 

1 

1936 ^ 

1 

C ^ 

1937(P) 

Annual 

Total ^per Worker 
eaminps Rs.J 

7 S 

Atidhri . 1 


- 1 

' z 

1 51.060 

73.414 

71.013 

1 1 041 9 

Af^m . . 1 

4,«40* 

, 13,660 

23.519 

41.931 

47,0>0 

42 M7 

1,327 >. 

Bihar . . ' 

1 29,373 

i 82,'>20 1 

1.6-5.833V 

1.S1.586 

1.6:.,145 

1.72. 140 

1.295 9 

Bombay 

1 l. 44 . 3 a 7 

.5.'H,83») 

7,99.1174 

9,01.097 

10,99, -.21 

11 n.]4(> 

1,432 6 

MadhraPradesh 


1 42,714 ; 

59.197 

7S.IO'» 

31.2-C 

7S.291 

1.13S-7 

Madras . 

24.622 

1,23,419 

2.00.713 

1 2.71.21-. 

2.22 57C 

2.3'M7" 

I.ii4ii-ri 

Oraasu 

.515 ' 

3,027 , 

8.7S6 1 

1 14.027 

14 "21 

17.0«9 

956-9 

Paitijab , 

, 3.''29* 

1 14.454 

36.M2 i 

AM 40 

4S.7M5 

W.GOO 

95.> 3 

Pilar Pradesh ' 

25.84* 

'1.31.432 

1.67.790ti 

1 1,91,547 

2,32,342 

2.5C.H9 

1,077 5 

West B-'tigal . i 

M3.I24* 

3,37.'7-. 

.5.33.408 1 


«,49,2S1 

C.5^,97S 

1.161 9 


l.nn 

1 3,H6 

4.946 

.5.409 





1 

i 

113 1 

177 




TVIh, . . ; 

5.145 i 

' 26.078 

53.336 

60,913 

67.701 

72.258 

1.493-4 


AllSl»le» 3.M.Cr^ I3~72.^ 20,55'.6 I0 g(i.5fi!cG8 ^ '.Kfi l,S>- ‘ 0 

•E*tici»{e<1. P. — Pron-Ional tFtrlndee Enures for defence in«(.iU»fii r* 

IVxfWf'* tW pToiips Tr<>A,ReTrT»tfe», nndGiTis snii lYt-'-e* 

S»*fce— Annual Report! on the Working ol thePeyraent of Weges A«t, 1036. 
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Table 11— Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 



Table 12— Minimum Basic Waocs and Dearness Allowance in tiil 
Cotton Textile Mills for a Standard Month of 26 Working Days 



Productivity 

Table 13 — Productivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 


Oatput per M*n diift fur 


All TerHonH 1 mplo\ All 1 or*on% 


ont6 

Miners and leaders 

KiUnderprouml »ni1 
tnOpen Worlungn 

I mplnved Above 
and Undergronnd 

Tone 

KiTn^irs 

3 

Tons 

4 

I 

Tons 

C 

Kilograms 

8 . 

I 14 

1,1 -.8 30 

0 C8 

589 31 

0-40 

403 42 



1,137 98 

0 S8 

589-31 

0-39 

393 23 


1-13 

1,148 14 

0 C» 

6' 9 C3 

n«4o 

406 42 

9>7 . 


I.If(l«S4 

0 61 

ClO-70 

0-41 

413 68 


Source— Chief Inspector of Mmea Dbsiilnd 
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Table 14 — By States 

Industrial Disputes Resulting in Work Stoppages during December, 
1958 



frUrtinj dunn^ Jho Month j 

CnntinnM] fmm IhxMOiia 
Month 

1 In I’rofTfXS during tho 
j Month 

Flatf 

No. 

of 

Dl.. 

^.„,OTr.^o I^V 

onv..u» V ™ 

No 
of 1 
P.a 1 
putes 1 

Maximum 

No of 
WorVer* | 
Inrolani | 

1 

1 Vo of 

l.loriiioi^V 

Em 

plOTDil 

* No 

1 

1 D,*. 

Total of 

1 No of 
ilrorhom 
Jiniolicd 

Mandate 
If Loat 

1 during 
j the 

1 Month 

1 


Dirr^ 

3 

h™ii. ^ 
* 1 

in the 
TniU 
AUrcIrd 

5 

V 

IJiieel-^ 

u 1 

1. : 
diiect 1 

It 

8 

9 1 

1 10 . 

1 

I 

1 " 

1 

1 

Anilhr* 


71,775 

(11 

- 

4.R13 1 

(l> 

- 1 

-1 

- 


7 

I 1.575 
' (4) 

I 8.312 
(4) 

A«»iiTn 

a 

2.«H7 

3M 

4.3m 1 

2 


- 


7 

1 4.316 1 

1 15.085 

Bihar 

7 

1.321 

(1) 

Sll 

2 mi 
It) 

3 1 
1 

X.VA j 

- 

245 

to 

2,128 

(1) 

1 4.203 
11) 

Bamhay 

21 

s,r.i9 

ll,S7l 

20.210 

4 ; 

240 

37 

289 

2.1 

15,613 

! 33,894 

KrraU 

8 

1,252 

il5 

2,021 

'1 

13 

- 

19 

9 

984 

2,311 

MuIIiti 

Prvlnh. 

3 

l.lfrt 

- 

2.050 


- 

- 

- 

3 

(11 

1,859 

(1) 

111 

3,638 

<11 

Mviru 

10 

1,157 

(1) 

2,028 

4.215 

(1) 


349 ' 

, - 

501 

14 

3,821 

(1) 

16,382 

(1) 

Mj-iofe 

8 

437 

! - 

I.ATO 


271 

- 

292 1 

10 

728 

3,154 

Otl»H 

- 

- 

- 


' 1 1 

149 

- 

193 

>1 

183 

1 5,078 

Punjab 

1 

350 

- 

510 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

330 

94 

Piiaixbin . 

2 

171 1 

- 

221 

- ' 

- 

- 

-1 


171 1 

269 

VttarPra. 

d-.h. 

R«l r-njal 

0 

i.»n 

42m7 

&>ii 

2,109 

(1) 

40,2s0 

II 

4C9 

1.101 

40 

3,408 

11 

23 

2,084 

8,254 

15,201 

TLOIS 

Drill! 

3 

2.(V<lfl 

- 

5,«t4l 


1 ~ 

- 

- 

3 

670 

(1) 

1,010 

(1) 

MiiuYor . 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

' 

_ 

Tnpur* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


I'r<-*'nt«-r '5S 

M 

|2».5I7 

t 

1\8IC 

' 80,S57 
(4) 

1 

6.451 

77 

R.KOO 

128 ' 

42,101 

(6J 

l.gO.Ms 

(9) 

Norrmbrr 

W 

p 

4.010 

"1.0.50 

(4> 

1 

5.078 

31 

0.271 

138 

34,569 

1.772174 

(2) 

rw»-mb*r 

121 


1,772 

1,51.001 

1 34 

ll,50>'> 

21 

12.998 

162 

1 S.-,.4'>0 

5.19,741 

M.-nlhlr 

133 

I&vai-. 

0,510 

1,20,V'4 

1 ^ 

941 

SO 

1,190 

138 

1 70.144 

5.15,777 



1 



1 





1 



1 I'""' Jiinmo anj Ka'fcmir, AmUmani Nirohaf I«Unri» and Kimifhal 


nnniW of rauft for »hich Ihe rlaxant infitmatw* 

A-Wf MwilMv n*tafin on In>la«nal Diapslr* 
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Table 15 — ^By Industries 





No. of 

Total Nc 



\'o <f 

MaMOinm 






■\o of 1 





In.liHtrs 


Woi kers 

Employed 





Progress 




Kovem 

October* 



Units 


her,* 

195S 



1 


-]9-,8 

1938 


• 

2 

3 ; 

4 

5 

C 

7 

0. Agriculture & Allied 







Activitien 


1 976 

2.701 

10.734 

31.863 

10,472 

I Plantations 


1,976 




10,332 

2. Others 





4,603 

140 

I. Mining & Qiiartving 

13 

> 900(1) 

8.173(1) 

24,893(3) 

32,314 

74,851(2) 

1. Coal 

8 

4,738 

6.724 ' 

19.623 

5,560 

20,008 

2 Others 

S 

1.142(1) 

1.431(1) 

3,272(3) 

26,784 

.34,813(2) 

II-III Mamifactiirina 

6> 

27.988(1) 

44.150(2) 

96 769(1) 

71.093(1) 

1 63,869 







2 H^rogenited Oi! 

- 




- 

- 

3 Bidi Industrv 










4 Ciearette 

I 

24 



676 

623 

> Cotton Mills 

20 

10.109 


58.074 

12.876 

75,624 

3,000 

fi Tuts Mills 

2 






4 


464 



263 

8 Woollen Mills 






‘1 Cou Factories 

2 





660 


1 





875 

1 1 Leather & Lea 

2 

363 

531 

223 

971 

4,820 

ther Prodacts 


IK ilearTChemiralt 

1 





248 








14 Cement 






272 

13. Mica Industries 

1 






16 . Engineerinz 

8 

1,217 

1,297 

8.153 

26.323 

37,195 

(except Iron and 



Steel). 







17. Iron and Steel 

2 

428 

12,170 


5.318 

12,378 

18 Others 

2ft 

3482(1) 

3408(2) 


18,714 

25,251 

IV. Construction 

4 





V. Electricity, Gas, 
Water & Sanitary 


379 

703 

0.972 

' 11,871 

6,243 


. Semces 







VI Commerce 

0 


601(1) 

1 1,606(2) 

i 240(2) 

446 

Retail Trade 







2 Banking and In- 

6 

514(1) 

601(1) 

1.606(1) 

240(1) 

129 

3 Others 

_ 





317 

VII. Transport, Storage 

10 

3403(3) 

31,001 

1.947(3) 

637 

7,692 

1. Docks and Porta 

2. Railwav* 'cxclud 

0 

3423(3) 

30,831 

2,867(3) 

640 

147 

464 

ing Workshops 













Manufaefunns) 







3 Others 

1 





7.223 

Vin Services 

3 





405 

1a. .ilisceUaneoiis , 

16 

%818 

5,113 

11,318(1) 

12,U1 

27,238 

Total 

j 126 

^861(5) 

06,663(4) 

1.80.338(9) 

1,77 574(2) 

2,92,722(2) 


^-B.—Tba figure gireti m bractef^ sliov fho oambor of cise^ fop whicfi the rofevanf 
information la not araitable 
Source —Monthly Retorns on ladmtml Disputes. 

•Eeyiscd. 



Table 16 — Bv Causes and Results 

(a) Number of Fresh Disputes. (x) Number of Terminated Disputes. 

(b) Number of Workers Involved. (y) Total of Average Number of Workers Involved. 

(c) Number of Man-days Lost. (z) Total Man-days Lost 
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Tadll 17— By Number of Workers Involved 




j XiimljLr ofriuBli Ibspufos 


iiin "1 Workui.! lilt, h<d 

IKcemLor I 

XoTomber* 

Uctimbor 

Aionge 



lOM 1 

lO'S 

lD-7 

I'JoT 

1 or mnro 

lull IrsK tliaii lltii j 

43 

41 

47 

■■e 


j Ini1 IfH- tbaii VH) 

23 

18 

41 

41 

r>((0 or molt 

1 bill lo-H thin 1 000 , 



10 

15 

lOftOor iiKi 

le but Ic-"* thin 10000 

10 


1C 

15 

10,000 or m 

ore 



1 

1 

iot known 


6 


0 1 

2 


To»iL 

91 

DO j 

121 j 

133 


Table 18 — By Duration 


Iiiimtion 

j XomWofTormmatuJ Di«pute» 

Decemlief 

Novoniber* 

nw 

Piwmbcr 

1017 

Aterago 

1037 

A il«3 or lo-H 

43 . 

S3 

41 

48, 

More Ibnn n iliiv up to 5 dnjn 

31 

38 

31 

40 

Moro Oinn 3 (U\9 up to 10 eU]r« , _ ^ 

13 

13 

12 

16 

More thnn 10 diy* up to 20 lUy* . 

6 

0 

11 

IS 

Moro ttien 20 dnye up to 30 daye . 

2 

4 

7 

6 

.More than 30 (liTi . . . , ^ I 

4 

11 

0 

9 

Kut known . • , . 

1 - 

1 

! ^ 

1 

Total . | 

07 

lOS 

118 

1S3 


Table 19 — By Number of Man-days Lost 


Total Slan.ibiy* Lost during a Piajnite 

Numboc oCTotmmated Diaputos 





Di ermbrr 

Average 



1918 

1018 

1917 


(linn 

100 






rn but leM than 1 000 , 

46 

C2 

43 


1,000 or 

note but leia than 10.000 


"I 

31 



more but last than 50,000 


4 


50,000 or 
N’o( know 

moro • ; • . . 

r. 

2 

2 

12 

5 


Total 

97 

104 

118 

132 


Sonru MontMj Returiw on ImtKtnil Dupntes. ‘Reroed figure-. 
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Absenteeism 

T.iBLE 20 — Absenteeism in certain Manufacturing and Mining Indus 


TRIES IN India 

(Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Mon-shi/ts Scheduled to Work) 


Centre or State 


December 

mss 

3 

Vovemler 

DtCember 

in>T 

Average 

lOiT 

BombiT (o) 

Cotton Mill Indu'trr 

5-C 

r> t> 

6 1 

7 1 

Ahiaedabid (a) 


6 3 

fi 0 

6 6 

6 S 

ShoUpnr (a) 

.. 

11-9 

13 0 

1’ t> 

jr. 0 

Kanpnr (b) 




10 4 

13 0 

Ksspar(i) 

Lcaibtr 



'1 s 

10 0 

Kanpur (b) 





8 5 

Bontbaf (a) 

Enjtinecmii» 

I3-7 

73 >> 

li s 

74 6 

W e»t Benpalfe) 

Coal Mml^e 

12*6 

72 5 

12 0 

12 5 

Coal tieldj (if) . 

Under cronnd 

14-S 

^ IDaS) 

74 C 
(JtjIt. 

I ‘*55) 

li 2 
(Annj.t. 
I95TI 

14 5 


Open UorLms 

U 3 

inAA) 

13 7 
{JuIt. 
1*155) 

tAngOst, 

1DA7) 

18 5 


Surfaw 

9 1 
( Aogott, 
loss) 

(JnlT, 

If.-te) 

11 2 
(Ansu't 
1057) 

10-6 



12 8 
( AogU't, 

73 0 
(JnV, 
7058) 

14 0 
(Aiicncf, 
1037) 

13*7 


{(i) GoTcrnm^nt of &>«al>ay. JVpuu f on>D>i«ioDer of I-sIiout (Adnuni'lrfttioni 
(i) Employffs* A««'c-u(ion«f Nonli^m IoAia, Kmpur 
. (e) GoTcmment of Wo-t Iknjil labour CommK'ioner. 

(rf) Chief In*p«torofMino<. Dbinl>ad 

Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during November 1958. by Causes 


Pcre«n»eo ofAWnte^i'M dne to 


I I Other CaoNts 

Sk kne«s SocmI or 

or Beljpoii'* 

Affident CaoNC^ With AAithoi 


Cotton 
Fngmecnng 
JlanDfactnnnefOl. 
Oil . 

Coffee 

Gold Mmme 

Sngir 

Tobacco 

AIi'ceBaneoD' 
Chetnioil . 
l'lanl«lion« 


oh 

i®' 


Sovrre;_L*bot]rComm)«Ioner Mrsore. 
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'iABLL 22-'Labour Bureau S>rils of Absenteeism in certain Manu- 
facturing Industries is India during December, 1958 by Causes 


rerc^nlsgo of Absontocmra duo to 




Foil A. 1 








■' 1 

. t \I«)i 1 

No >1 



Ollior Cnu9pe 



T 

•.hitl-* 

M*» 


, 6i>£tal 






SrbffSujt d 



or 



All 


1 

t..\V..rk 



ticllgioita 

\\<Ih . 

Without 











1 1 


‘ 1 

•• 

5 

6 

1 7 

8 

9 

Col/on I 

1 

1 







Midra-- 


i 

-8» 680 

4 0 

0 3 

0 C 

1 0 8 

5 7 

UiJum 

c 1 

1.41,351 1 

20,71 6 

4 7 


3 7 

1 2 

14 6 

CoimbiK.n. 

12 

4,ftl,h33 

47.«*4» 

3 7 

0 K 

3 0 


9 0 

TininoUdi 


2,13.6>3 

2S3’» 

3 2 

1 3 0 

7 8 

1 0 7' 

10 3 

Oihur- 

* 

1,()>.'.93 

I>.8II7 

3 1 

1 0 0 

2 0 

j 0 9 

b i> 

IVoaiUn-Jlillt— 









ntnfnril 

1 1 

6,03.0'> 

8.003 

' 5 1 

— 

' 7 1 

1 1 

13 3 

/ron ond 









Fticlorf*— 

Weit Ui-njtl 

3 1 

3.3S,37't 

32,304 

e <* 


,, 


9 r> 

Rilnr 


7«.‘14U 

1 1,2s9 

3 6 

t) 1 

5 5 

5 5 

14 7 

Mulro* 


»983s 

1 0»7 

2 6 

2 0 

3 n ' 

— ■ 

8*2 

OrJnaticf Far i 









lorira— 1 

\Ve«t Boniril 

3 

.’.77.123 

75,781 : 

4 0 

0 0 , 

6 0 


12 8 

Bonibav 


2.44 370 

71.776 1 





17 0 

MtdliTA l'r;rlo‘>Ii 

3 

2.41,293 

32.310 1 

4 3 1 

0 <1 1 



13 4 

Uttar PrnildU 


1 3 29.077 

77 <46 





10 3 

Madras 

1 

27 .’32 

3 349 

S 3 

C 7 

0 2 

0 1 

12 3 

Cmeni Faelonr*— 





1 




Andbra 

Midra* 

2 i 

74.033 

10077 

.•i 




is’c 

Atadhy 1 Pfodoih 

2 

27.714 


6 3 




11 7 

Woat Ronga] 


194IS , 

2,318 





12 6 

Ilihar 








1/alch Factories— 









IVambay 

I 

39874 ■ 

3903 

1 6 



.•lJ 

8 8 

We»t Bengal 

1 

40,787 

2,708 






Uttar Pradovli 








Aaaim 

i 

2:.oio 

2 616 

S 2 





Madraa 

I 

33 380 

4 272 

4 3 


,7 .7 

2 1. 

11-9 

Troniuviy Iforl 









aSopa— 

P^Jmbay 

1 

18 387 

1,400 

2 9 




7 6 

Polhi 









Caloulla 

1 

29.800 1 

1,863 

1 4 ' 

2 7 


2 2 

6-3 

Telejraph ITorl 









ISombay 

1 

31.59’> ' 

4,337 

1-6 





M eat Bengal 


'14,978 

4 61$ 

2 6 





'Ivlhya Pradoab 

1 

37,988 

2,806 

0 2 

~ 

7 C 

- 

7-8 


i’ource — juontUy lictnrus on Ibseotoeism 
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Consumer Price Imlex Numbers 

Table 23 — Interim Series of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumir 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 
(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


Fear 

All Indit* 

""^1<U0 

U.K. 

USA 

da 

\UH 

Tur 

kov 

1 bill 

Co 


I’nki 


|nurma 

ral 

Food 

Index 

K H rn 
elii 

Knrn- 

Cti'j 

jlinn- 
1 Roon 

19'.0 

101 

101 

103 

101 

103 

1 no 

95 

10) 

1 03 

')G 

05 , 

1 85 

10.-.1 

10) 

104 

112 

100 

114 

13.3 

04 

no 

103 

100 

99 ' 

S3 

19i2 

103 

102 

123 

1)1 

1)7 

1 1)5 

1 90 

10') 

1 114 

102 

107 

79 

10-i3 

lOG 

109 

127 

112 

no 

U>2 

103 

111 

121 

115 

100 ■ 


1914 

101 

101 

ISO 

113 

>10 

Hit 

1 >12 

no 

1 12') 

III 

1 80 1 

74 

lOVi 

00 

92 

13) 

112 

no 

169 


no 

j 128 

100 

00 

70 

igic 

105 

105 

I4( 

1(4 

' JIK 1 

179 

>40 

J<K) 1 

' 128 

' no 

' iOJ 

85 

10‘i7 

111 

113 

147 


«■)■> ' 

163 

156 

112 1 

132 

120 

no 

02 


, fl’ 

(L*l 


1 









1058 

116 

119 1 



125 








1057 








114 1 





Doe. 

U3 

113 ' 

130 

no 

123 

164t 

162 

in 1 

131 

124 

115 

02 

1058 













Jan. 

111 

112 1 

150 1 

120 

123 

1 


101 

no 

132 

124 1 

115 ' 

87 

Fob. 

no 

no 

149 

120 

124 

1 

(.19-. 

164 

115 

131 

127 

113 

84 

March 

no ' 

no 

130 

121 ' 

124 

J 

1 

164 

114 

130 1 

124 

113 

8J 

April 

ni 

112 

1.32 

121 

12.5 

1 



114 

131 

127 

no 

8(1 

Hey 

113 

113 

r.i 

121 

123 

1 

• 136 


115 

131 ' 

125 

115 

01) 

Jnna 

no 

'll8 

133 

12) 

123 




114 

132 

126 

115 

9.3 

Jul} 

11!) 

122 

1.30 

122 

12*> 




112 

131 

129 

116 

07 

August 

120 

124 

1,30 

123 

12". 


•187 


114 

133 

12S 

117 

07 

Snpt. 

121 

125 

130 

122 

126 

J 



lU 

132 ! 

129 1 

no 

91 

Oct. 

123 

127 

152 

122 

126 



116 

133 

121 

118 

91 

N’ov. 

122 

126 

152 

U3 

126 



115 

132 

no ' 


80 


(I’l 

(I’l 











Dee. 

no 


1.33 

122 

126 



114 






•To ol)t Bin index nnmborvith I‘*44 as base year tbe ficiircs pivon here nood bo mnltjplied 
tyl-4i! in tbe case of Food Index and I-3S in tbe caBB of Generni Index Tins implies that for 
this purpose Ibe series iritb fba IJM4=?lfO that nsotl So bo piiblched smiiltanoousJy, but bus 
smte been disoontmucd is Imlied to tbe aboTO senes at (hn year 1049. Thm the proTisional 
aU'India index onbase:1944e«iOOdnnngtheinonthof neeemler, 195SnB$104'22. 

IRelates to qnartcr endinp December, 1957, 

So^/ree; (t)‘I.L.O. except for aU.India Index. 

(u) Livboar Baicas for alLIndia Index. 
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Table 24— Consumer Price Index Numpers for Working Class 
(excluding Labour Bureau Series) 

(Base shifted to 1949=100) 



Table 25 — Recent Series or Consumer Price Index Numbers 
(Excluding Labour Bureau Senes) 


INDIAN Labour gazettl 



(ir) Mald&h-West Diaaj 
(v) Nadia 3/crshidabad 
fw>) Calcntta • 
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LABOUR BUREAU CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR 
WORKING CLASS DURING DECEMBER, 1958 

The Consumer Puce Index Numbers for Working Class for 20 
centres are set out in the following tables These index numbers 
with the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar, Satna and Mercara 
(foi which the base peuods are the calendar year 1951, August 1951 
to July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 in the last two cases res- 
pectively) measure from the level of 1949, to which the base period 
has been arithmetically shifted, the overall changes m the retail 
prices of goods and services purchased by the working class Details 
of the method used for converting the figures on original base to the 
new base yeai 1943 are given m the July. 1955, and Januaty 1956, 
issues of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’. The corresponding index 
numbers for the latest available month on base 1944=100 aie also 
given in the relevant table 

As compared to the previous month, the index numbers for 
Dehri-on-Sone Monehyr and Satna recorded the maximum fall of 6 
points each The index number for Silchar declined by 5 points and 
for Gauhati, Ttnsukia and Kharagpur by 4 points each. The index 
numbers for 10 centres showed only minor fluctuations Provisional 
figures are not commented upon here 

Remarks on the more important movements In the index 
numbers and prices for December 1958. are given below; only those 
for Delhi relate to January, 1959 In view of the primary interest in 
the increase m prices, the number of points by which price relatives 
moved is also shown in brackets against the items In case of decline, 
the number is given with a minus sign 


Delhi 

The index number appreciated by 4 points reversing the down- 
ward tendency noticed last month and stood at 122 during January 
1959 In the food group, there was a rise in the prices of wheat (33) 
and a fall in the prices of rice ( — 14). Ghee pure ( — 3) mustard oil 
( — 5) and potatoes ( — 39), the net result being a rise of 5 points in the 
group index number The fuel and lighting group index number ap- 
preciated by 1 point as a net result of a rise m the price of charcoal 
(6) and a fall in the price of mustard oil ( — 5). The clothing and the 
miscellaneous group index numbers remained stationary 


Jharia 


The index number shoivcd only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 114 when rounded upto the nearest integer The food 
group index number declined by 1 point mainly due to a fall in the 
price of potatoes ( — 13> The closing group index number appreciated 
by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for sarees (6) The fuel 
and lighting and the miscellaneous group index numbers remained 
stationary 
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Dehri-on-Sonc 

The index number receded by 6 points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 102. The food group index 
number receded by 9 points mainly due to lower quotations for nee 
( — 19) and potatoes ( — 57) The clothing group index number advanced 
by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for sarees (14) The index 
numbers for the fuel and lighting and the miscellaneous groups re- 
mained stationary 

Mongiiyr 

The index number receded by 6 points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed since October, 195P> and stood at 93 The food group 
index number recoded by 7 points mainly duo to lower quotations 
for rice (—14) and atta wheat ( — 5) The fuel and lighting group 
index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations 
for mustard oil (11). The clothing group index number declined by 
4 points mainly due to lower quotations (or dhotics ( — 4). sarees ( — 3), 
shirting ( — 6) and coating ( — 4) The miscellaneous group index 
number remained stationary 

Cuttack 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at IIC when rounded uplo the nearest mtegei The fuel 
and lighting group index numbei appieciated by 2 points due to an 
increase m the price of kerosene oil (8) The clothing group index 
number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for 
sarees (1). The miscellaneous gioup index number advanced by 1 
point due to an increase in the price of supan (5) The food group 
index number remained stationary 

Bermampur 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 120 when rounded upto the neaiest integer The food 
group index number receded bv 2 points mainly duo to lower quota- 
tions for brinjals ( — 33) and plantain ( — 33) The fuel and lighting 
group index number advanced by 5 points mainly due to an mcieasc 
m the prices of firewood (3) and keioseno oil (21) The miscellaneous 
group index number advanced by 1 point mainly duo to higiier nuota- 
lions for tobacco (2) The clothing gioup index number remained 
stationary. 

GaUiiati 

The index number receded by 4 points continuing the falling 
ttufiency noticed since Oct and stood at ^ The food groAip 
index number recoded by 6 points mainly due to lower quotations 
for rice ( — 16) and mustard oil ( — 10) The other group index numbeis 
remained stationaiy 

SiLCIIAR 

The index declined by 5 points reversing the upward tendency 
noticed since Mav 1938 and stood at 108 The food group index 
number receded by 7 points mainly due to Lower quotations for ricc 
(—3), fish (—37). mustard oil ( — 3) and gur ( — 17) The miscellaneous 
group index number receded by 1 point due to a fall m the puce of 
supari ( — 30). The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and the 
clothing groups lemamncd stationary. 
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Tinsukia 

The index numbei leceded by 4 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed since Octobei 1958 and stood at 114. The food group 
index number receded by 6 points mainly due to lower quotations 
for rice (—15) and mustard oil ( — 5). The miscellaneous group index 
number advanced by 3 points mainly due to higher quotations lor 
supan (16) The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and the 
clothing gioups remained stationary. 


Ludhiana 

The index number advanced by 1 point after remaining almost 
stationary during the preceding two months and stood at 100._ The 
food group index number advanced by 3 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for wheat (7) wheat flour (10) and chillies (27) The 
clothing group index number receded by 1 point mainly due to a fall 
m the price of muslvn (—5) The miscellaneous group index number 
declined by 2 ooints mainly due to lower qqptations for tobacco (—12) 
The fuel and lighting group index number remained stationary. 


Akola 

The index number advanced by 1 point continuing the upward 
tendency noticed since May, 1958 and stood at 107 The food group 
index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations 
for wheat (4), ]uar (2) and dal tur (3) The fuel and lighting and 
the miscellaneous group index numbers also advanced By 1 point 
each due to an increase in the price of firewood (2) and pan (9) res- 
pectively The clothing group index number remained stationary. 


Jabalpur 

The index number receded by 2 points having remained almost 
stationary during the preceding month and stood at 111. The food 
group index number declined by 2 points mainly due to lower 
quotations for wheat ( — 4). dal tur ( — 6) and potatoes (—23). The 
clothing group index number advanced by 1 point due to an increase 
In the price of twill (5) The miscellaneous group index number de- 
clined by 1 point due to fall m the price of pan ( — 8) The fuel and 
lighting group index number remained stationary 


Kharagpur 

The index number further receded by 4 points continuing the 
falling tendency noticed last month and stood at 116 The food group 
index number declined by 6 points mainly due to lower quotations 
for rice ( — 1C) and brmjals ( — 17) The fuel and lighting group index 
number advanced by 1 point mainly due to a rise m the price of 
firewood (2) The miscellaneous group index number appreciated by 
1 point mainly due to higher quotations for hair oil (9) The clothing 
group index number remained stationary 
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Mercara (Base: 1953=100) 

The index number receded by 1 point reversing the upward ten- 
dency noticed since September 1958 and stood at 132. The miscel- 
laneous group index number receded by 1 point mainly due to lower 
quotations for soap washing ( — 12). Other group index numbers re- 
mained stationary. 


Bhopal (Base: 1951=100) 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 120 when rounded upto the nearest integer. Other group 
index numbers also remained stationary. 

Beawar (Base. Aug. 1951 — July 1952=:100) 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 109 when rounded upto the nearest integer The food 
group index number receded by 1 point due to a fall m the prices of 
wheat ( — 2) and gur (—9) The fuel and lighting group index number 
advanced by 9 points mainly due to higher quotations for firewood 
(10) and kerosene oil (8) The index numbers for the clothing and the 
miscellaneous groups remained stationary. 

Satna (Base: 1953=100) 

The index number further declined by 6 points continuing the 
falling tendency noticed last month and stood at 109 The food group 
index number receded by 9 points mainly due to lo%ver quotations for 
rice (—11), wheat (—9) bern (—7) and junahan (—22) The fuel 
and lighting group index number receded by 5 points mainly due to 
a fall m the price of firewood (—10). The clothing and the miscella- 
neous group index numbers remained stationary 
Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number fob Working 
Class on Pre-War Base: August, 1939=100 

Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India’s Cost of Living Index Scheme during the period 
October, 1943 to October, 1944, the consumer price index numbers on 
the original base 1944=100 for December, 1958 and January, 1959 
were 155 96 and 160 58 respectively 

To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number series with 
price base August, 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices. In this senes 
the average index for 1944 worked out to 260.8. Linking this figure 
with index number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau Series, the 
Consumer Price Index Number for the month of January, 1959 on 
pre-war August, 1939 base may be estimated to be 418 84. 


L/B382t>ofLB— 6 






■i as foIln»— U<iTara : I£>53e>lW, PJuiUticn Cntm (Cnspnains G^idilor, KnlUlamby, Vayiltin 
Cbcpil: 19;i«]00.BeiTar:^cpst I'lSl toJaly 1953-ICO icaSitaa : 1953-100. 
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Table 27 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 


(Base. Shifted to 1949 

=100) 



Name of Cezifrc 

December 

November 




1938 

1038 

1957 

19o8' 

MIDDLE 

CLASS 




1 Calcutta 

_ 


105 

- 

2. Asaaaol • . 

- 


100 

- 

LOW PAID EAIPLOYEES 



1 Viiakliapatnan 

132 

131 

112 

120 

2 Eluru ... 

128 

126 

121 

120 

3. Cuddalore 

m 

110 

103 

112 

4. Tirucli;rapalli 

ni 

112 

ICO 

104 

5 Madura; . . . 

116 

116 

103 

1(5 

8. Coimbatore . . 

120 

122 

111 

114 

7. KoatuLode • « . . 

114 

1)2 

109 

IC6 

8. BoUary 

117 

116 

116 

112 

P.URAL POPULATION 



1. AdfiTaram 

117 

117 

114 

115 

2. Tbottangi . , ... 

121 

120 

127 

123 

3. Alamuru . 

120 

120 

112 

lU 

4 JIadhaTaram . , . 

107 

109 

126 

118 

5 PuLyur • . . . 

123 

121 

115 

113 

6. Agaram , 

127 

124 

118 

116 

7. Thnlayanatbam 

104 

104 

102 

103 

8. Eriodu . . , 

131 

128 

123 

121 

9. Gokilapuram . ... 

108 

104 

101 

103 

10. KmathnkudaTU , . , , 

110 

111 

109 

no 

11. GndiwaTicberi . , 

99 

00 

95 

98 

12. Kunndllmr 

109 

108 

106 

106 

13 Koduvalli . 

102 

100 

97 

97 


Aouie t Statft CoTeinineDts. 
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Retail and Wholesale Prices 

Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Consumption at 
18 Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the month of December 1958 

(Base: 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives ol certain selected articles of consumption 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of December 1953, are 
given m the following tables These measure the percentage varia- 
tions in the retail prices of individual items as compared to their 
prices during the year 1949. Further details in regard to the compila- 
tion of these price relatives have been published in the October, 1953, 
issue of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette.’ Articles for which the price 
relative during the month of December 1958 showed variations of 
10 points or more from the corresponding figure in the previous 
month are given against each centre m the statement below The 
magnitude of variation is also shown in brackets, In case of a de- 
cline the number is given with a minus sign. 


Xamo of tbo reiitre 
and State 

(1) 

Names of ttio commodities and Tarinliona in tlieir price 
relatiTein braeketa 

(3) 



Bomhny^ 


Surat . 

Wheat (—13) 

Dohad 1 . . 

JlauoJLIl.M.K.nR f)al(— 16). Gur(— lO), tMible oil (— 17), Tea (10). 
SiJt (27), biipari (l7). 

Dihar— 


Rfttna a 

Rice (— 10 ) trlnrDal (— U),CluUiea (12), Potato** {— 28), Pan 
(— 3i)),tN'ipari (13) 

ifijiort— 


Itulli . 

Moon? Pal (it.). Arlnr Dil (16). CluHje* (—30), Tobicoo (3i), 
Pan (20). 

Punjah— 

Amritsar . , 

Gur ( — 30), Onions (11), Potatoes ( —14) 

VtUir Pradesh— 


Liicknoir , 

' aZoonff Dll (—20). JLish Dal (—13), Gcir(— 20), 3feat (IS), Onion* 
(36), Potatoes (—34), Pan (62) 

Agra . a , 

1 Stoong Dal (—11), Our (—26), Potatoes (—30), Pan (—28). 

Bareilly . , 

1 Barloy(— 12), BIoongDal( — 30), Gur( — 30), Tea(ll), Potatoes 
(-'5T) W* 

Banaraa . . , 

Jloong Dal (—12). Alash Dal (-22), Gur (—31 ), Potatoer { -64). 

Jteerut . . 

Our ( — 17). Oiuon8(12), Potatoes (-54). Pan (— H). 
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(1) 


IVeit Bengal— 

Urban Cenlrei—eontd. 

Ilo'vrflh 

Rieo( — 18), Gur(— 31),ri8b ( — 25), Potatoes ( — 45), Tan (15), 
tiiipan (12). 

Budge Budge 

Rite (—20), Guf ( — 29), Fish (—19), Potatoes ( — 46) 

Knnkinnru 

Rjce (— 18),Ch*ttoo (12), Our (—24). Fish (—24). Potatoes (-45). 
Pan (—10) 

P.mignnj 

lUct (— il), Our (— eO), Prdatocs (—26), Pan (15). 

filcutfa . 1 

Rico (-14). Out (— U),PoUtoes (—37). 

Gnunporn 

Biee (—1C), Potatoes (—29) 

Serampore 

Rice (-23). Pish (—17). Potetees (-35), Hair Oil (—14). 

K^nehiiMpira 

R,ee(_5-5),A.I.«rT»i1(l2),Cur(— iD.Fish (— 27),rot-iloes (—33). 

Bata} CcTtlnt 

A»»am— 1 


Maibang . 

Pan (23). 

Bihnr— 


Toglifa* 4 , 

Riee (—13), Onions (—28), Potatoes (13), Pan (H)- 

Bomha<j— 


Lnkh « . . 

Jovar (— l<»),K«tn»eiioo»U1') 

ilaihyn Pradeth — 


Miiltapi , 

Jot* nr (—11) 

,Si]ntaatpur . , 

Soap washing (20) 

Mijtnrt— 


Kudehi • • . 

Rica (— 14), Chai.«s(— 61). Onions (39) 

Ornen— 


Bambra , . . 

CbiUirs (IS), Supari (—31) 

Munigiida < . 

Salt (lO), Chillies (18), Onions (—37) 

Bajaef/ian— 


Nans , , - , 

Edible oil (—.11). 

rilnr Brode*fi— 


Shankargarii . . 

Jowar (—11), Arhar Dal (10), Cur (—16) 


• Bate 19SG — 100. 
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Table 28 — Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles at 18 Urban 
AND 12 Rural Centres for the Month of December, 1958 


(Base. 1949=100) 


1 

B 

■| 

3 

1 

’ll'' 

! 

t' 

B 1' 
1 

6 1 

h 

t. 

53 

4_ 

P 

8 

£ 

p 

'o 1 

it 

P 

4 

10 

(t 1 

P 

t * 

fl 

ii 

1 

= a 1 
a - 

1 

froj 

w'' 

14 

“ 1 
n 

e 

16 

CeruU — \ 

1C8 

133 

88 * 


107 


113 

1 

98 j 

114 

IDC j 

87 1 

806 

' 66 1 

87 

Rice 

Ibl 

115 

93 1 

115 

— 1 


71 


73 

73 

no 1 

141 1 

157 

135 1 

152 




120 1 


217 ' 

152 

130 


143 

•35 

in ' 

107 

71 


91 


128 



124 





76 , 

85 






Bariev 



109 




no 

133 

ns 

113 








158 

122 1 





-1 







Chnttoo . 

— 

— 

97 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

76 

84 

116 

90 

88 

PuUu— 
















Moons Dal 

90 

160 


142 

118 


no 


115 

107 

116 

107 

124 

117 

111 

Ma h Dal 

100 




95 


123 

no 

120 

104 






Gram Dal 

78 

100 


110 






113 

103 

ICO 

100 

103 

ArhirDnl 

109 

— 

130 

139 

132 

150 


160 

141 

137 

124 

129 

103 

119 

104 

OthtrFood Aril- 
eIu-« 

Suzar 

107 

109 

109 

1 

|i(i4 

1 

'114 


|I49 

,114 

112 

117 

113 ' 

118 1 

115 

IMS 

1113 

Ills 

Gur 

01 

03 

113 


|II5 


. 86 


67 ' 

S3 

92 

8> 

91 

85 ' 

1 83 

GheeVana nti 



100 


120 


88 


01 

92 , 

Idl 

01 

1 81 

1 85 ' 

' 85 

Ghee Pure 

03 

93 

102 ' 


1 - 


1 99 



94 

106 1 

89 

1105 

127 

1J3 

Edible Oil 

00 

83 

90 

86 

1 00 

82 

84 


91 1 

Rfi 

78 

RO 

78 

1 SO 1 

81 

Tea 

121 

129 

iiaa )\2o 

113 1120 

129 

158 

IS7 

l?fl 

128 ' 

,123 

100 

157 ' 

,134 

Salt 

dil 

123 

75 

103 

>0 

60 

67 

69 

64 1 

73 

109 

|ioo 

100 

'lOO 

100 

Chillies . 

8S 

01 

106 

117 

so 

_ 

_ 


57 

00 

85 

73 

80 

1 

82 

Turmeric 


51 



38 





56 

OO 

61 


1 56 

54 

Meat 

03 

119 

88 

121 

Ill4 

126 

too 

107 

91 1 

,112 

90 

97 

92 

1 92 1 

9ii 

Fish 



94 


1 — 






103 

110 

104 

1 92 

100 

Onions . 

69 

120 

134 

l-’O 

1 63 

100 

63 


08 , 

00 

81 

SO 

1 86 

1 

90 

Potatoes 

115 


89 

117 

98 

108 

87 


1 77 

S3 

92 

94 


80 

98 


90 

S3 

89 

94 

71 

87 

86 

119 

,100 

01 

109 

09 

[ 96 

1 99 

101 

Fuel ond tight- 
ing— 

Firewood 

113 

72 

71 

100 

70 

73 

S> 


1 : 

03 


9> 

! 91 


71 

Match Box 

120 

86 

86 

120 

120 

140 

180 



120 

120 

no 

100 

IlOO 

120 

Kerosene Oil 

119 

no 

89 

113 

93 

iII2 

104 

100 

100 

03 

100 

100 

1109 

1 50 

109 

SlisreUaneou ^ — 
















Bidis 

100 

100 

123 

loo 

105 

133 

133 


100 

133 

107 

107 

107 

100 

100 

Tobacco . . 

129 


81 


103 






128 

101 

123 

84 

107 

SoapTVashins 

112 

100 

Cl 

107 

98 

138 




107 


68 

78 

80 

102 

Hair Oil . 

113 

109 

lie 

103 






121 

166 


133 

129 

138 

Pan 

86 


129 

110 


93 

84 



53 

147 

1133 

95 

127 

113 

s,p,„ . . 

158 

192 

172 

137 

~ 

223 


246 

173 

231 

242 

247 

217 

233 

229 
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Table 28 — contd. 


17 

a- a 

1- 

a 

IS 

¥ 

1, 

4 

20 

1 

21 

22 

O 

23 

.a 

G 

24 

§-•§ 
f £ 
'25 

A 

20 

|. 

27 

1 

C 

20 

1 

0 

31) 

ts 

31 

5 

i| 

i£ 

"32 

Wheit 

'‘4 

87 

87 



127 



94 





74 

112 

R>co 


ICO 

136 

134 

ISO 

124 





17.’ 


73 


87 

Gram 


122 

119 



129 


_ 







152 

Jowar 




133 


106 

163 

92 







114 







123 








67 

138 







108 










'Tiittoo 

104 

lOT 

99 

— 

— 

151 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Puliu— 
















Moons Dal 

172 

109 

136 



124 







147 

CD 


9Iash Dal 






ICO 









123 

Oram Dal 

100 

10') 

105 

105 


148 








88 


Arbar Dal 

174 

146 

138 

1J2 

84 

150 

120 

123 

153 

ISO 

90 

112 

132 


137 

Olhtr Food Aril 
eh*— 

Sugar 

no 

no 

107 

100 

96 

... 




95 

107 

108 

158 

107 

no 

Our 

84 

102 

89 

89 

119 

I4K 

ICO 





03 


93 


Ohoo Vana^Tiati 

80 


87 



I'M 










Gkee Purs 

SO 

81 

96 

no 


97 







101 

107 


Ddiblo Oil 

SI 

80 

66 

•A 

109 

95 

93 





89 

01 

«5 



124 

123 

130 

no 

133 

I0*> 







132 



Salt 

92 

100 

92 


86 

92 






63 

09 

120 



66 

00 

86 

I.M 

04 

81 

117 

88 


IS9 

132 

133 

134 

85 


Turmeric 

4S 

54 

63 

86 

88 


63 





53 

lUU 

SO 


Mont 

87 

100 

102 

160 


07 








:oo 


Fish 

97 

07 

8> 


123 

138 










Oniona 

107 

03 

84 

83 

03 

148 





113 

84 

13 



Potatoo" 

115 

106 

S’! 


117 

173 










Milk 

113 

106 

270 

130 

— 

100 

80 

109 

I35 

92 

100 

123 

102 

100 


Fuel and Light- 
mg— 

Firewoorl . 

97 

68 

112 



fPJ 

l«0 








_ 

_ 


170 

120 

120 

80 

100 

100 






en 

100 

100 

Kerosene Oil . 

100 

100 

too 

— 

no 

112 

103 

92 

112 


89 

112 

77 

20 


3/.«ceHaneoua— 
















Bidia 

100 

120 

123 

ISO 

89 

100 

106 






06 

19 



81 

118 

99 


70 

73 








28 


Soap Wft-sliing . 

66 

91 

89 

107 

69 

112 

136 

218 





75 

97 

88 

Hair Oil . 

140 

133 

149 

93 


148 

I?7 






26 



Pan 

109 

138 

138 


81 

71 










Supar 

250 

223 

284 


229 

187 


262 

226 

- 

169 

220 


“ 



Source : Ltboor ButCMu •Baw s 1930=100. 
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Table 29— All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

(Base 1952-53=100) 










General Index All 
UomnwdiUcs 




Ceieale 

Piilv s 

Ml food 
Aitirles 

tnil 

Riu 

Slatcrinb 

llanuf.ic. 

lined 

ArticlLS 


Non birios 
cDDierted 
to old 
base (ye.ir 
Aug ’39= 
100)t 

1 



2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


8 

10i3* Avenge 



100 

9C 

109 

110 

100 

105 C 

401-0 

1951 Average 



SI 

bb 

93 

104 

100 

09 6 

379 1 

19 >5 Avorngo 



73 

5C 

83 

97 

99 

91 G 

34S 9 

1956 Average 



9-‘ 

73 

99 

113 

107 

102 C 

30O‘3 

1957 Average 



103 

S*) 

107 

liS 

108 

108 7 

413-7 

195S Anrago 



105 

94 

112 

115 

I OS 

111 0 

422<5 

1957— 










December 



03 

30 

104 

n.> 

103 

107 0 

407-2 

I05S— 










Januarj’ 



97 

3I‘ 

103 

114 

10& 

100 0 

403-4 

rebruirj* 



O.r 

70 

101 

HI 

108 

104 7 

S03 6 

Slnrch , 



93 

*8 

102 

III 

lOo 

105 4 

401 2 

April . 



3? 

S2 

IQS 

lU 

103 

107 4 

40S 3 

Jlay . 



99 

S2 

107 

lU 

lOS 

lOS 3 

4I1-S 

June . 



lOfi 

ni 

113 

115 

103 

in 7 

425-1 

July , 



JJO 

JOO 

JJS 

j>. 

jns 

JJ4 7 

435 3 

Aiigost 



114 

102 

120 

119 

109 

no 0 

441 5 

Soptombor 



115 

10> 

121 

119 

109 

IlG 5 

443-4 

October 



114 

109 

121 

117 

109 

lie 2 

442 3 

Kovember 



111 

112 

118 

113 

109 

114 0 

433 9 

Diccmbcr 



105 

III 

113 

113 

lOS 

111 4 

424 0 


•AvOTago of 3 rtumfVis ending I>cc<Mi»Wr. 

tFigore^ Lito Leon obtiined nti the bt^is: 100 of the new 8 orie' 4 » 3 SO C (bemsr 1 b© averaire 
for 103’.r.3 of lha oil series). 

Source: OiBce el tbeEconomio Adsi-cr, Vimalry otOjininerco & Tndu^fr', Govt, of India. 
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EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS DURING THE YEAR 1957* 

In this article statistics of per capita average earnings of factory 
workers during 1957 have been presented on the basis of data 
received under the Payment oi Wages Act. 1936. from the various 
States and Union Territories Under this Act, the Authorities m each 
State collect annual returns from individual factories, consolidate 
these primary returns and furnish consolidated returns to the Labour 
Bureau. The present article, like similar articles for previous years, 
presents the statistics of earnings, as contained m the consolidated 
returns received from the States and Union Territories, for general 
information It does not purport to give an analysis of wage move- 
ments or the causes for the mter-State or mter-Industry variations m 
the level of earnings, because necessary material for such studies is 
not contained m the consolidated returns received from States and 
generally there is no regular system for ascertaining reasons for 
variations in earnings, as reported in the primary returns of factories 
and of verifying the data when large variations are noticed More- 
over, the data collected under the Payment of Wages Act are subject 
to several limitations of scope, coverage and concepts which have to 
bo carefully borne in mine in drawing any conclusions from them 
These limitations are discussed in the next few paragraphs 

2. Liniifations- 

2.1. The Payment of Wages Act 1936. covered employees, includ- 
ing clerical and supervisory staff whose monthly wages did not ex- 
ceed Rs. 200t and who %vere employed in factories registered under 
the Factories Act, 1948. It may be noted that the employees coverea 
under the Payment of Wages Act. 1936 are not identical with 
workers’ as defined m the F.actorics Act Thus, the figures of average 
per capita annual earnings derived from the returns under the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act arc not strictlj' attributable to Ihe employment 
figures (published elsewhere in the Gazette) relating to ‘workers 
collected under the Factories Act 

2.2. The term ‘wages’, as used m the Payment of Wages Act. 
includes all remuneration capable of being expressed in terms of 
money which would be payable in terms of the contract of employ- 
ment but does not include the following* — 

(a) The value of any house accommodation, supply of light. 
water, etc.; 

•An irticle on the enme lubject in respect of the y«ir 1D56 wm pnhliahed in the lf«reh, 1033 
I'sne of the Indien Labour Carette. 

, , enforcement of the Pirment of tVagw (Amendment) Act, 1037 with effect from 

1st April, jjjg |y,en rataed from Pi. 200 to Ps. 400. 
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(b) Contribution paid by the employer to any pension fund or 
provident fund, 

(c) Travelling allowance or value of any travelling concession; 

(d) Any sum paid to defray special expenses; and 

(e) Any gratuity payable on discharge. 

information regarding wages as 
furnished m the returns under the Payment of Wages Act is based 
interpretation of the term ‘Remuneration’. In the primary 
foTowmg hlaS *“ “>= “le 

(a) Basic Wages, (b) Cash allowances including dearness allow- 
ance, (c) Money value of concessions, (d) Bonus; and 
(e) Arrears 

r.f unlikely that one of the components, viz, money value 

hv taken on a uniform basis 

factories Steps have, however, been taken to lay down 
uniform instructions in the matter for the purpose of future returns 

the factories furnish their primary returns to the State 
^ statutory obligation and hence the 
onlv States relate to factones submitting returns 

to all factories covered under the Act. The proportion of 
wmSrabditv varies from year to year vitiating the 

statistics to some extent. In the various Tables 
of non^resp^cmse”'^*'^ h^s been made to indicate the degree 

foiiftwlr, returns of State Authorities contain the 
lowing mam items of information, by industries: — 

(a) Number of units covered under the Act and of those fur* 
mshing returns 

(b) Average daily emplo 3 nnent during the year. 

(c) Total man-days worked during the year. 

gross wage-bill (before any deduction) broken up by 
components like basic wages, money value of concessions, 

bv average daily employment for an industry is derived 

nf ® vp such figures (obtained by dividing aggregate number 

SLSh *he number of working days) re- 

to that industry. Total gross 
daifv "'hen divided by the corresponding average 

ean^np<; figures of per capita average annual 

of avefa’pp article. It will be clear that the figures 

the variatinn? ?n *1 derived in this manner, are subject to 

of error in number of working days and contain an element 

for S?s rL.on^SP^"^°« ‘’“Sis of these figures It is 

industries onlv figures have been presented for perennial 

may not be *” number of working days 

number of c° ^tuninate the effects of variations in the 

can be derived\v^dwfdina^h^® average daily per capita earnings 
total man-days w^Ld corresponding 

j ■ buch figures have also been presented m this 
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article (Table IV) for the first time, for both seasonal and perennial 
industries. It may be mentioned, however, that provision tor collec- 
tion of data on man-days worked was introduced comparatively re- 
cently and m the consolidated returns received from States, these 
data are sometimes not furnished at all or m some cases the quality 
of such data seems to require improvement. 

2 5. The statistics presented in this article cover all the States, as 
re-organised, except Jammu and Kashmir where the Payment of 
Wages Act had not been enforced m 1957 and a few Union Territories 
where the employment m factories was not sizeable It may be stated 
that these statistics for years prior to 1956 used to relate to former 
Part ‘A’ States only. Due to this significant change in the geographi- 
cal coverage of statistics of earnings collected under the Payment of 
Wages Act, it will not be correct to continue the Labour Bureau 
Series of Index Numbers of Earnings for Factory Workers on base 
1951=100. The Bureau, therefore, proposes to compile a new series of 
these indices in due course on a recent base. 

2.6. The statistics for 1957 presented m this article are subject 
to some revisions because a few figures showing large variations from 
the corresponding figures of the preceding year, particularly in the 
returns received from Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, have 
been referred to the State Authouties concerned for verification 

3. Average annual earmngs, by States. 

3.1. In Table 1 are presented the statistics of average annual 
earnings for 1956 and 1957 by States It will be seen that taking all 
the States and Union Territories covered in this Table, only about 
70 per cent of the factories covered under the Act furnished retuins 
during 1957 as compared to about 72 pec cent during 1956 The cover- 
age was particularly poor m Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan during 
both the years though there was some improvement in the position 
during 1957 as compared to the previous year 

3 2. Subject to all the limitations of the statistics discussed earlier, 
per capita average annual earnings, taking all the States and Union 
Territories together, advanced from Rs 1,186 8 during 1956 to 
Rs. 1,233 9 during 1957 or by about 4 0 percent The States in which 
an appreciable rise in per capita average annual earnings was 
recorded between the two years were Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Mysore As already cautioned in the 
introductory paragraph, no definite inference can be drawn from 
these variations and sometimes they may result from the nature of 
the data themselves. The returns from Andhra Pradesh showed a con- 
siderable rise in average annual earnings in several industries and 
those from Madhva Pradesh in respect of Textiles and Electrical 
Machinery industries It has already been stated that some of these 
figures are under reference to State Authorities for verification In 
the returns received from Assam, a considerably higher level of earn- 
mgs was recorded m 1957 than in 1956 in respect of the industries, 
Products of Petroleum and Coal, Metal Products (except Machinery 

V "^^^^sport Equipment) and Water and Sanitary Services The 
nigl^r level of earnings m these industries was ascribed by the State 
Authority to increased amounts paid as bonus, allowances, etc In the 
returns received from Rajasthan, the considerably higher level of 
wrnings during 1957 than, ui 1956 was mainly accounted for by 
textile and Non-metallic Mmeral Products industries and in those 
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from Mysore by Non-Metallic Mineral Products and Transport and 
Transport Equipment industries 

4 Average annual eamtngs, by ttidustnes: 

4.1. In Table II, statistics of average annual earnings during 
1957 for various industries are presented. These statistics have been 
presented for the first time by detailed industrial classification show- 
ing figures for individual industries. Previously such statistics used 
to be published for broad groups of industries only. An idea of the 
coverage of the statistics m terms of the number of factories covered 
under the Act and the number furnishing returns is also given in 
this Table This, as also other limitations of the statistics mentioned 
earlier, have to be carefully borne in mind in drawing any conclu- 
sions from these figures The statistics have been presented for all the 
States and Union Territories together. 

4 2 The average per capita annual earnings during 1957 in some 
of the more important and well-known industries are reproduced 


Induttry 


Arettgt 

anniul 

eBTnmgt 

cSfu 

danag 

1957 


1. Cotton Testlle 

2. Jute Textile .... 

3. bJk Te^ile ... 

4. Taper JIiUs .... 

5. Tnnlmg, Tulibabiiig and Allied iDdDstiica 

6. Taoneries and Leather Fimsbiog . . 

7. Artificial Manures .... 

8. Heavy Chemical# .... 

9. JIatebes ...... 

10. Iron and Steel ..... 

11. Metal Containers and Steel Trunhs , 

12 Textile Machinery and Aciessonea . . 

13. Shiiv-hTOtitog and P.cparing . , 


1,363 S 
1,037-4 
1.215-7 
1,212 8 
1,217-5 
773 9 
1.284-8 
1,259-0 
914-0 
1,920 0 
1,101 0 
1.201-1 
1,659 9 
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5. Average annual earnings, by components- 

Table III shows the break-down of per capita average annual 
earnings during 1957 by the various components, viz., bonus, money 
value of concessions, etc , for individual States excluding a few 
which did not furnish this break-down in their consolidated returns. 
Basic Wages and cash allowances (including dearness allowance) 
constituted about 53 0 per cent and 39.4 per cent, respectively of 
average annual earnings taking together all the States which furnish- 
ed the information. Of the remaining 7.6 per cent , bonus accounted 
for 5.6 per cent , money value of concessions 1.6 per cent, and arrears 
04 per cent. The share of bonus in average annual earnings was 
comparatively high in Assam (13 3 per cent), Bihar (12 6 per cent.) 
and Andhra Pradesh (9 4 per cent ) and the share of money value of 
concessions was comparatively high in Assam (10.8 per cent.), Madras 
(6.9 per cent.) and Bihar (4 7 pei cent.). 

6. Average daily earnings by States and Industries-. 

6.1. Table IV gives the statistics of average daily earnings per 
capita derived by dividing the total wage-bill by the total man-days 
worked, as furnished in the returns of States. These statistics have 
been presented for the first time in this article. Since the statistics 
of average, daily earnings will not be subject to the variations m the 
number of days worked during a year, they have been presented for 
both seasonal and perennial groups of industries m this Table. The 
statistics are presented for only broad groups of industries and for 
only those States for which it was possible to compute average daily 
earnings on the basis of their letuins 

62. It appears that m every Slate covered in Table IV, average 
daily earnings for all the seasonal industries (Gins and Presses, Food, 
Beverages and Tobacco) togethei were lower than those for all the 
other perennial industries together Taking all the States together, the 
average daily earning in seasonal industries was Rs 1 69 as against 
Rs. 4.28 for perennial industries 

6 3. Taking all the States together, average daily earnings ranged 
from Rs 1.35 in Processes Allied to Agriculture to Rs. 6.29 m Products 
of Petroleum and Coal, the overall average for all industries together 
being Rs. 3.67. In Bombay, the range was from Rs. 1 60 in the 
Tobacco Industry to Rs 6 85 m Products of Petroleum and Coal with 
an overall average of Rs 4 54 m Madras from Rs. 0 63 in Food to 
Rs. 5.60, m Blectcicity, Gas and Steam with, an overall average of 
Rs. 2.61, m Kerala from Rs 127 in Food to Rs 6 89 m Products of 
Petroleum and Coal with an overall average of Rs. 211, in Rajasthan 
from Rs. 0.60 in Food to Rs. 5 44 in Electricity, Gas and Steam with 
an overall average of Rs. 2.58, m Delhi from Rs 2 52 m Rubber and 
Rubber Products and Non-Metallic Mineral Products to Rs 6 68 in 
Products of Petroleum and Coal with an overall average of Rs. 4 89, 
m Orissa from Rs. 1.28 in Personal Services to Rs 5.27 in Machinery 
(except Electrical Machinery) ivith an overall average of Rs ^78 
etc. These statistics provide only rough indicators for mter-State and 
Inter-Industry differentials in the level of earnings, a closer study of 
which requires detailed investigations both into the causes and into 
the quality of primary data. 
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Tabix No n 

Average Annual Earnings of Factory Employees covered under the 
Payment of Wages Act, by /ndustries, 1957 
(Perennial Industries only) 




1 No. of Factories 

In Factories 
Fumisihng Returns 

Codd 

No. 

Induitry 

Oorered 

the Act 

Furnish 

IDg 

Returns 

Dad^ 

Employ 

Arerage 

per 

Capita 

Annnal 

Earnings 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


1 Terhlea 




Rs. 

23 


4.383 

2,868 

11.04,251 

1,243-3 

231 

SpiQDmg, WesTuB &nd Fiolebuig of 
Toxti]e«->- 






(s) Cotton lliU« , 

1,641 1 

1,053 

7,42,543 

1,363-6 


(i) jQteSmia . . 

III 

108 

2,61,670 

1,037 4 


{«) SiUcbldU 

1,207 ^ 

674 

46,792 

1,216-7 


(d) WeoUen Mills 

89 ' 

09 

13,702 

986 4 


(<} <<r (/) Lace iliUs sod CatTst 
Wearing. 

in' 

04 1 

3,434 

1,067 0 

232 

1 Knitting Mills ..... 

439 

331 

8,888 

749 5 

233 

Cordage, Hope and Twine ladusiries 

80 

62 

3,406 1 

841 2 

239 

1 Manofacture of Textiles not ebewbere 

1 classified. 

699 

477 

34.634 

484-8 

24 

■ Footwear, Other Weanog Apparel and 
Made-up Textile Goods, 

256 

173 

13,461 

1,308 1 

241 

Manufacture of Boots end Shoes (except 
Rubber Footwear). 

37 

22 

1 4,133 

! 1,380 4 

242 

Repair of Boots and Shoes (except 
Robber Footwear). 

31 

29 

006 

1,130 7 

243 

Manufacture of Wearing Apparel 
(except Footwear)— 






(a) Clothing . 

103 

65 

5,900 

1,408-3 


(5) Umbrellas .... 

61 

43 

1.719 

1,041-8 


(c) Others 

6 

3 

69 

627 0 

244 

Manufacture of Made-np Text Je Goods, 
except Wesnng Apparel. 

16 

11 

672 

979 8 

25 

Wood and Cork except Furniture « 

1,310 

754 

25,383 

726 8 
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Table No. IT— conid. 


1 

2 

3 

4 ■ 

5 

6 






Es. 

250 

Uanufftcture of Wood and Cork except 
Manufacture of Furniturfr— 






(a) Saw 51ills 

1 905 

602 

12,819 

735 9 


(6) Manufacture of Plywood 

1 ^9 

61 

4,558 

771 3 


(e) Joinery and GcniralWoodWorking 

64 

43 

J,600 

750-2 


(i) Boxes and Packing Laaes 

69 

25 

1,028 

1,024-8 


{<) Others 

203 

123 

5,378 

603 5 

26 

Furniture and Fixtures . 

' 242 ; 

173 

7,403 

958-6 

260 

Manufacture of Furniture andFutnres — 






(a) Wooden .... 

JDS 

144 

6,767 

D12-] 


(5) Jletal 

1 38 

27 

1,591 

1,108-9 


(e) Others 

6 

2 

45 

1,603 2 

27 

Paper and Paper Products 

183 ' 

139 

30,828 ' 

1,157-0 

271 

Pulp, Paper and Paper Board Mills— 


1 




(5) Paper .... 

34 

30 

20,985 

1,212 8 


(a) A (0 Pulp, Paper Board & &tra« 
Boards. 

41 

35 

7,010 1 

1AI95-8 


(d) Others ..... 

103 

74 

3.824 

DOl 0 

2S 

1 Prioting, Publishing A Allied Industries 

2,235 

1,623 

68,453 

1,217 6 

280 

Printing, bookbinding, etc.— 






(a) Letter Pre^s A Lithogriphic Prin- 
ting and Bookbinding. 

1 2.199 

1,683 

66,163 

1,212-1 


(5) Other Printing, including Photo- ' 
grnphy. 1 

66 

41 

2,289 

1,374 2 

29 

Leather & Leather Products (except i 
Foot-wear). 

601 

1 405 

JS.OID 

8SD-5 

291 

Tanneries A Leather finishing . ■ 

434 

373 

14,278 

775 0 

29’ j 

Jfanufoetitre of leather products except I 
Footnear and other tt earing Appnrrl j 

60 

32 

3,741 

1,324 5 

30 

Rubber and Rubber Products 

255 

173 

26,690 

LIO? 2 

300 1 

Manufacture of Rubber and Rubber ! 
Product'. ' 

233 

173 

20,690 

1,497 2 

31 

Cheinieals and Chemical Products . 

1 

1,187 

870 

87,244 

1.147-3 
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Tabix No. II — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

‘ 

' 5 

6 






Its. 

311 

Basic Chemicals, mcludia^ Peit>lBei»— 






(s) Artificial hlaTiiiTes 

6S 

52 

1 10,047 

1,231 8 


{$) Heavy Cbemicala 

60 

40 

0,756 

' 1,259 0 


{i) Indigo ... 

1 

1 

103 

1,083 2 


(e) Plastic Materials 

11 

8 

262 

020 1 


(e) A (f) Turpentine k Roein and 
Othen. 

57 

44 

4,113 

1 1,068 6 

312 

Vegetables & Animal Oils and Pats 
(except Edible Oils) 

21 

12 

590 

613 7 

310 

Manufacture of Misocllaoeous Cbemica) 
product*— 


1 




(a) Fine and Fbarisaeeutical Cbeoucala 

226 

175 

16.701 

1,183 & 


(h) Lao (Including Shellac) 

168 

103 

4,732 

543 8 


(e) Matches . 

171 

140 

18,744 

014 0 


(d) Faints, Colours andVamisbes . 

123 

100 ' 

8,004 

1,206 0 


(*) Soap . , , . 1 

68 1 

67 1 

5,744 

1,523-3 


(/) Ocher* . . , , , 

103 

123 ^ 

0,626 

1476 8 

32 

Products of Petroleuis A Coal . 

162 

132 

13,918 

1,990 3 

321 

Fetroleum F.efincries etc.— 






(a) PctioleuJB .... 

33 

28 

4,258 

2,360-1 


(b) Kerosene ..... 

3 

3 

101 

1,529 0 


(c) Keroecne pumping Filbog and 

15 

12 

3,620 

1,892-7 


(d) Petroleum Fumpiog, FiOmg and 

01 

72 

2,904 

1,941-7 

322 

Coke Oveas 

5 

5 . 

1,642 

' 1447-5 

323 

ilanufacture of Miscellaneous Products 
of Petroleum and Coal. 

15 

12 

1,413 

2,010-0 

33 

Non-Metalhc Mineral Frodnets (except 
Products of Petroleum and Co^ 

1 .539 

1,020 

1,11,170 

835-3 

331 

Manu^ctore of Structural Clay Pro* 
ducts — 






(a) Bucks sndTilce . 

470 

271 

24,534 

826-4 


(6) Others ..... 

56 

43 

1,500 

731-3 
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Table No II — confd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 






Bs 

332 

Manufacture of Glass &. Glass Prodads 
(eicept nj: Optical lenses). 

199 

167 

29,103 

775-4 

333 

Manufacture of Pottery China & Earth 
. enrrare. 

9S 

71 

11,259 

790 0 

334 

Manufacture of Cement 

29 

25 

16,913 

1,303 0 

339 

Manufacture of Non-nietallic Mineral 
Products not Elacrrhere Classified — 






(o) Stone Dressing & Crushing 

2C3 

123 

3,764 

007 C 


(i) Aihestos Products 

9 

C 

3,391 

952 8 


(e) Mica Factories 

204 

170 

14,050 

609-7 


(d) Others ... 

• 205 

14S 

7,050 

759-0 

34 

Basle Metal Industries 

849 

C34 

80,440 

1,403 2 

341 

Ferrous— 






(a) Manufacture of Iron and Steel . 

12 

0 

33,032 

1,920'0 


(i) Bollisg into Basic Forms 

149 1 

113 

19,358 

1,274-4 


(e) Tube Msklng i Wire Drawing 

58 

35 

3,243 

1.642 2 


(d) Bough Castings . . 

320 j 

25S 

20,020 

1.014 4 


if) Others 


37 

1,810 

1,038-7 

342 

Non ferrous — 






(a) Smelting & Refining of metals . 

29 

21 

. 4,438 

1,479-7 


(6) Bolling into Basic Ponns 

93 

62 

1 3,993 

: 1,288-7 


(d) Rough Castings 

03 

31 

972 

1,103 0 


(0 Forgings 

2 

2 

20 

402 4 


(«)ct(/) Tube Making & Wire Drawing 
and Others. 

8S 

70 

2,632 

943 2 

35 

Metal Products (except Machinery and 
Transport Equipment). 

1.8S8 

1,290 

07,092 

1,145 4 

350 

Manufacture of Metal Products (except 
Machinery and Tran'port Equipment). 






(a) Metal Containers and iiteel Trunks 

742 

484 

22,957 

1,101 0 


(t) Cutlery, Lock", etc. . 

63 

60 

2,445 

750 C 


(c) Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs Chains, 

170 

119 

9,6G0 

1,499 2 

• 
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Tabix No. II— contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 






Rs. 


(d) M»tal GolTanumg Tmnuig. Plat* 
ting, Lacqnenng, Jspaning, Poll h- | 

ISS 

98 

3,735 

886-1 


(<) Type Founding . . | 

u 

39 

1,133. 

980-1 


(/) Welding 

27 

23 

1,229 

1,082-9 


(g) Safes and Vaults 

eo 

43 

4,957 

1,550-0 


(A) Other 

620 

431 

21,079 

1,012-3 

36 

l&fihioery (except Electrical hfachinery 

2,25t 

1,597 

1,15,388 

1,189-3 

360 

Manufacture of Machinery (except Ele'* 
trjoalHachiBery)— ^ 

(a) Hydraulic, Ventilating end Pneu. 
matle Engineering. 

33 

25 

2,852 

1,132-8 


(h) Prime Morera and Boitera . . 

18 

15 

2,742 

l,37l-0 


(<) Agricultural ImpUmenta . 

286 

147 

6,177; 

914-9 


(d) Ma«hlaeTocU,\7ocdWotlung 
Uachinecy and Other Tools 

228 

131 

1 i.w 

l,094-9 


(e) Textile Machinery and Accessories 

159 

199 

' 13,229 

1,301-1 


(/) General and Johhieg Engineering 

1,273 

047 

94,123 

1,140-3 


(y) Others 

219 

199 

21,070 

1, 4(0-9 

37 

, Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, App> 

' liances and Supplies. 

373 

270 

33,963 

1,437-9 

370 

(u) Electrical Machinery . . 

29 

20 

4,038 

1,320-4 


{i) Telegraph and Telephone Work* 
shops. 

15 

11 

4,231 

1,843-9 


(cAdl Electric Latnps.lother thso 
Olass Bnlh Making], Eleetrie Fans, 
Eadiators and other Accessories. 

63 

42 

6,534 

1,343-1 


(e) Storage Batteries 

34 

24 

3,968 

1.699-9 


(/) Eadio and Phonographs . . 

44 

33 

4,339 

I,596-7 


(y) Insulated Wires ft Cables . 

33 

28 

3,363 

1,469-0 


(&) General and Jobbing Engineering 

73 

55 

2,940 

1, 069-3 


(i) Others 

79 

50 

4,632 

1,324-6 

38 

Transport ft Transport Equipment . 

1,353 

1,009 

1,17,104 

1,481-5 
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Table No. ll—contd. 


l 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

391 ; 

Ship Building — 




Bs. 


(o) Ship Building end Repairing 

49 

39 

32,062 

l,638-9 


(6) Marine Engine Building & Repair- 
ing. 

S 

4 

641 

1,367-4 

3S2 

Manufacture & Repair of Rail Road 
Equipment— 






(6) Tramway Woikaliops 

17 

14 

3.024 

1,454*7 

383 

Manufacture of Motor Vehicles . 

s 

7 

7,273 

1,604*1 

394 

Repur of Motor Vehicles and Cycles — 






(a) Motor Vehicles 

1,961 

700 

62,077 

1,225*7 


{&) Cycle 

12 

10 ' 

817 

739*6 

383 

Manufacture of Bieyoles 

28 

1 

6,831 

1,871*7 

380 

Aircraft— 






(a) Manufacture of Aeroplanes, Air- 
craft Parta A Atsemblage. 

8 

7 

3,370 

3,684-8 


(t) Repair of Aeroplanes 

14 

10 

669 

1.499*3 

SS9 1 

Manufacture of Transport Equipment 
not elsewhere ciaasiGed— 



1 



(d) Coach Building 

94 

70 

8,740 

1,289*7 


(6) Other 

66 

32 

4,001 ' 

1.222-6 

3S 

Miieetlaneoua Industnes . 

1,356 

943 

1,19.334 

1,240*0 

391 

Manofactuio of Professional Soientifio, 
Pleasuring & Controlling Instruments. 

64 

63 

2,930 

1,149*6 

392 

Manufacture of Photographic & Othef 
Optical Goods— 






(a) Photographic A Optical Goods . 

40 

29 

816 

801*0 


(b) CinematograpL Film Making Sin- 
pping. Sorting & Giatbng. 

10 

3 

66 

1,639*6 

393 

Manufacture of Il'atches & Clocks 

4 

2 

74 

1,004*0 

394 

Repair of Watches & Clocks 

13 

10 

614 

1,759*9 

393 

Manufacture of Jewellaty A Related 
Article* — 






(a) Jewellai^ . . . . 

110 

92 

1,944 

846*8 


(t) Mmta 

3 

3 

3,492 

2,273*8 
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Table No. H—concld. 


1 

8 

3 

4 

6 


396 

3Iaoti£actnreoflta'!iealIn»tnuBenti . 

11 

8 

283 

Fj. 

1.031-9 

399 

llann&ctnrwg IndMlnenj'*! El^ewtere 
Classified — 

(a( OrdnaBce Fact'ffies . 

36 

37 

63,473 

1433-3 


(i) Pen & Peneil Slaking 

39 

23 

1,081 

712-4 


(e) Bnttw Slaking 

49 

29 

937 

633-8 


(i) Eruihea 

20 

13 

62* 

033-0 


(«) Games L Fp«ta 

20 

13 

627 

847-3 


(/) Slanofietnre of Ice . 

162 

116 

2,263 

753-7 


Ij) Forage Presses 

2 

2 

63 

1.133-4 


(i) FU*ti« ArtielH 

133 

69 

3,641 

918-0 


(i) Cellaloid Articles 

75 

S3 

1,366 

g:8-4 


(/] Figns A Adrertiilog Dirt>bp 

1 

1 

20 

1432-2 


(4) Wrappiaj, Packing, FiUing ««., 
of Articles 

(1) Otben ..... 

69 

47 

13,612 

1476-2 


503 

355 

33,431 

l/)S8-0 

61 

El«rtricjt7 Gas & Steam . 

440 

3M 

21,397 

1491-8 

611 

Eleetn«-Ugbt & Posrer 

411 

323 

18,936 

1457-0 

:i! 

Gaa Slasti&cttire A Tlirtnlmtoa 

26 

21 

2,461 

1,859-7 

62 

Water & Sanitary Setricei 

162 

123 

5.055 

1,147-5 

621 

Water Snpjtlj Stations 

110 

90 

3,973 

1,116-6 

622 

Sanitary Semces {Pumping 4 Sewage) 

52 

3S 

l.*l63 

1,262-8 

63 

r.ecreaticFS Serrieet .... 

65 

32 

2,749 

1402-0 

831 

Cnema Studio* .... 

55 

32 

2,749 

1402-0 

84 

FetionalS*-mceB .... 

672 

457 

9,622 

433-4 

S12 

Eeetanrarts. C^fe* etc. 

4«2 

355 

7.403 

393-1 

641 

(o) Lennilries 4 Laundry .Ferrice* . 

31 

23 

772 

852-9 


(1) Job Dyeing, DryCleatungetc. . 

74 

59 

l;542 

810-0 


(•) DbobiGbat .... 

1 





(J) Otters ..... 

I 





AH Indurtri** 

2WS5g 

L5.0U 

2047,815 

1433 9 


S.B. — Footmjt** giT«n muier TaUe So. I amiTto tti* talkie al»>. 
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Table No. Ill 

Break-dotrn of Average Per Capita Annual Earnings in Perennial 
Incluslnes by uanous Components for the year 1957 by States 


S’. 

.Vo. 

State/Union Territory 


Cash 

Allow- 

ences 

inth 

DA 

3Ioaey 
value ol 

B„« 

Arrears 

Average 

Annual 

Earninga 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 



Re. 

Rs- 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

Bs. 

1 

Andhra Pracleah . . 

64S-0 

377-1 

7-3 

97-0 

1-4 

1.030-8 

: 

■ . . . 

840 5 

■53c 4 

198-3 

244-1 

5-3 

1,833-6 

3 

Bihar .... 

775>3 

2SC 8 

60-8 

163-5 

12-8 

1,299 2 


Bombay .... 

TOC-jt- 

660 0 

2-8 

TO'8 

4-S 

1, 452- 6 

5 

Kerala .... 

532 6 

223-0 

0-5 

41-3 

7-0 

805*0 

G 

Madras .... 

493-1 

322 3 

8C-7 

72 0 

1-9 

078*0 

7 

OrUsa .... 

652 5 

235-4 

6-2 

GG-8 

1 9 

050 8 

8 

Punjab .... 

8C$-2 

77 3 

0-2 

6-4 

7-2 

055*3 

9 

r.ajaatlian 

590 2 

266 8 

lS-1 

23-4 

6-6 

007-1 

10 

Uttar Pradesh 

633 3 

410 0 

1-2 

19-3 

4-7 

1.077-5 

11 

Andaman & Nicobar Is- 
lands. 

461-8 

IGO-2 

l-O 

6-8 

27-3 

657-1 

12 

Delhi .... 

8S9-1 

SIS-O 

0-5 

81-9 

C-0 

1, 493-4 

13 

Tripura .... 

614-9 

317-1 


1-0 


933-0 


All tho above Stales 

66S-4 

496-8 

21-2 

70-4 

4-8 

1,261-6 


^ -V.il— The above WaV cIov'nisiiotByailableintespeetofiheStatesofSradhja Pradesb, 
Jlrsore and West Bengal and hence these Stales are excluded in this Table. 

VrSsDDoaB— 3 
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Table No. IV 

Average Daily Earnings of Factory Employees covered under the 
Payment of Wages Act in some States during 1957 
(Both Seasonal and Perennial Industries) 





1 Aodbra PradeaL 


Astttn 


s 

Code 

^Bm^ of Indue! r}! 

1 







Ni 


(A) 

(») 

(C) 

(A) 

(B) 

(CJ 

1 

2 


4 

S 

C 

7 

8 

9 






Tts 



P.a. 

1 

01 

Pracetere Allied to Agncijtote 

168 


45 


< 


2 

20 

rood Except Beverages 

1,440 

m 

61 

816 

743 

S 43 

3 

SI 

Beverme, . . 

11 

3 

52 

1 

1 

2 00 

4 

22 

Tobtieoo 

754 

440 

OC 

- 


- 

C 

23 

Textilee 

8/ 

55 

03 

4 

1 

3 3S 

6 

Si 


52 

11 

47 


_ 

_ 

: 

S3 

relAMedOiUpTertile ilood* 
Hood 5; Cork Except Fomitore 

103 

02 

44 

103 

71 

3 0! 

8 

26 

Furniture A raturei 

3S 

24 

19 

- 

- 

- 

9 

27 

Ftper 4. F> pet PtodiKU 

4 

3 

3 87 

- 

- 

- 

10 

S8 

FriiUtns. IVblitkiBsA AlW 

162 

8S 

3 06 

18 

13 

3 83 

11 

so 

Leitbcr k Leather FroducW (ex. 

S3 

31 

0 08 

- 

- 

- 

IS 

30 

Rubber i Kabber rroducU 

4 

J 

MS 

- 

- 

- 

13 

31 

CbcRiiuale t OiciDicai rtoduel* 

B» 

43 

3 10 

2 

3 

S 31 

14 

32 

Products of Petroleum & Ch*! 

10 

8 

3 35 

5 

8 

10 07 


33 


186 

116 

1 7D 

3 

3 

3 83 



rexrept FrcKiuete of Ptlndee »> 







18 

34 

BaiieMcUlIndTistnrB . 

13 

3 

2 84 

3 

5 

4 25 

J7 

33 

Mete! Prrdocte, (except Hecbi 

133 

108 

1-83 

5 

1 

8 18 


30 

nerp A 1 raosport Equipment) 
Machinery fexeept Eleetnrel 

13C 

82 

S 05 

31 

38 

7 Cl 

J9 

37 

Electncil Macbinerr, Appalatrm. 

3 

3 

1 42 

- 

- 

- 

JO 

S6 

Tnoeport A Traotport Eqmp' 

lie 

54 

7 03 

34 

23 

$ 71 

JI 

39 

Hmcellancou Induelric* 

75 

48 

1 56 

3 

3 

4>« 

22 

51 

Electricity Gu A Steam 

27 

14 

S SI 

8 

7 

e 32 

21 

5J 

H Iter A Saui'ary Service* 

13 

7 

2 31 

6 

$ 

10 31 

24 

83 

Recreation Serneea 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

84 

Pereonal Remcea 

374 

271 

2 48 

- 

- 

- 



Seuonal Tndunejea (01 to S2) 

3,379 

1,533 

1 33 

825 

750 

2 31 



FtTennut tndnatnvi (23 to 84) 

1AS& 

l.t»3 

3 44 

217 

165 

6-U 



All IiidiutiieaCOl to 84) 

3,965 

3,538 

1 82 

1.043 

915 

2-e4 


(A) Kumlwt of fsctonM c£tTered imder tbe Act (BH No^Vcof foctonet fonUbiac retarru. 
(C) AT«T<Ssdail;c*rsiogi of enplejoe* m bctone* roRutbiaK retime. ‘ — ' 
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■fABlr No. IV — cohid. 






Bibar 



Batubay 




Niir>< o' luduiiry 







^<D. 

NX 


(A} 

(0) 

(C» 

(A) 

■ (B) 

(C) 




10 

II 

12 

n 

14 

15 






lU 



n*. 

1 

01 

I'TorcAi'tl AlliM to Agriculture 

33 

3l 

3 67 

1,463 

928 ' 

1 65 

2 

20 

Food Except Hi tersges 

3UI 

300 

3 01 

2.210 

1,061 

3 10 

3 

2l 

BoT^rs?c» 

7 

7 

3 11 

30 

28 

3 26 

4 

22 

ToliitcM . 1 

3A> 

SAf 

3 67 

690 

413 

1 60 

S 

23 

Textile* 1 

30 

27 

2 84 

1.958 

1.120 

' 4 97 

“ 

24 

Footwear. OllieMVeiriiu' Appe ' 
rel k Made up Textile ^.000*. ^ 


3 

0 .36 

72 

7t 

3 03 

7 

23 

Wtioil A Cork Except FurMtore 

64 

frl 

1 OO 

375 

193 

2 90 

8 

26 

Furniture A S'ixtarC* 

» 

0 

2 78 

70 

+4 

4 05 

fi 

27 

Peper A Paper Product* 

4 

* 

3 44 

101 

64 

2 06 

10 

28 


VO 

00 

3 36 

704 

419 

4 36 



Indiiitriea. 







II 

» 

Leatfier A Leatlicr I'mlorL* (ei 
eepl Poet wear). 

2 

2 

0 80 

60 

41 

3 06 

12 

3tf 

P.U^Ber 1 P.ubber Product* , 

, 

- 

- 

81 

40 

3 TO 

1) 

31 

Cbeniicala A nieojicat Pniduei* 

03 

02 

i 26 

780 

240 

4 82 

14 

Si 

' PredBef* of relmlcum A ttaal 

14 

14 

4 07 

6s 

48 

6 88 

IS 

33 

Noa metallieMiue'ral PnJucta 
(except Produeti of Pelraleutn I 
ACoalk 1 

Ikwio Sicul lrdu*tr{c< . 

207 

toi 

3 16 : 

622 

270 

2 s9 

Id 

34 

0 

9 

3 48 

268 

101 

4 37 

17 


JleUi lVxluct« (except Jfaetii 
rery A Tranaport Equipnieotj 

40 ' 

40 

4 73 

616 

393 

4 32 

18 

36 

SlerLInery (except EIrctnea) 
MacPiaery] 

03 

02 

4 87 

C64 

481 

4 31 

10 

37 

Elect neal Macliliicry, .Ipparalaa 
.tpplianeea A Supplie* 

4 

4 

4 61 

131 

80 

5-36 

20 

5^ 

Traii^tirt A Trao'pjrt >>ioip- 

61 

61 

3 34 

ooe 

IDS : 

5 76 

21 

30 

StiaHIaDcoui Ird latrie. 

36 

26 

2 06 

C37 

309 

4 28 

22 

Cl 

E'eetricily, Ca.< A Steam 

66 

66 

3 86 

133 

100 ■ 

5 86 

23 

62 

tValer i Sanitary SerricM . 

16 

IS 

.3 70 

43 

35 

3 26 

2( 

83 

Iteoeaiiou Serrire* . 
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:s 
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41 
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IS 
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IS 
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Table No. IV— con'td. 
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21 

3? 
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* 

22 

61 
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It 

8 
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7 
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23 

62 
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“ 

- 
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S3 
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94 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

REVIEW ON THE WORKING OF THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION ACT 1923 DURING THE YEAR 1957 

10 The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 which, marked the 
beginnmg of social scrutiny in India, protects workers against indus- 
trial hazards by providing for the payment of compensation by 
employers in case of disability or death caused by industrial accidents 
or certam occupational diseases 

1 1. The Act extends to the whole of India except the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, and applies to (a) all railway servants* not 
permanently employed in any administrative, district or divisional 
office of a railway and not employed m any capacity as is specified m 
Schedule II to the Act, and (b) to persons getting up to Rs 400 as 
monthly wages and employed m any such capacity as is specified in 
Schedule II to the Act 

1 2 The State Governments are empowered to extend the provi- 
sions of the Act to other occupations which they consider to be 
hazardous In exercise of these powers, some of the State Govern- 
ments have extended the Act to certain additional employments 
mentioned in the reports for the years 1954 and 1955 No new 
additions were made during the year under review. 

1 3. This review is based on the annual reports received from all 
Statest (except Rajasthan and Jammu and Kashmir) and Delhi tem- 
tor5[. The review is divided into two parts— Part A deals with the 
statistics of compensated accidents and the amount of compensation 
paid, as furnished by the employers to the State Governments under 
Section 16 of the Act, and Part B deals with the statistics of cases 
dealt with by the Commissioners for Workmen’s Compensation 
appointed under the Act in different States. 

Part A 

Statistics of Compensated Accidents and Occupational Diseases 

2.0. Under Section 16 of the Act employers are required to furnish 
to the State Governments annual statistics relating to the number of 
compensated cases and the amount paid as compensation The 
statistics so received by the Stale Governments, however, do not 
reflect the true position regarding industrial accidents occurring during 
the year because (i) they do not include a large number of minor 
accidents in which disability lasts for less than seven days and as such 
no compensation becomes payable under the Act, (ii) they exclude 
those cases m which though the compensation is payable, the em- 
ployers evade payment; and (in) notwithstanding the statutory obliga- 
tions, a fairly high proportion of employers do not submit the returns 
to the State Governments For example, in Madras out of 13.640 
retumsi issued to employers, only 5,097 were received back during 
the year under review. 

2.1. Details regarding the number of compensated accidents and 
the amount of compensation paid during the period 1947 — 57 are 
given irt Table I. It’ will be seen from the table that the number 
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compensated accidents increased during the year under review The 
number of total accidents was 71.908 as against 61.610 in the preceding 
year. This was mainly due to the increase in the number of accidents 
in Factories, Mines and Buildings and Construction The number of 
accidents increased from 29,446 in 1956 to 35.902 in 1957 m Factories, 
from 11.256 to 14.191 m Mines and from 750 to 1,547 in Buildings and 
Construction 

Although there was an increase in the number of accidents as 
compared to the year 1956, the accident rate per thousand workers 
decreased from 18 03 to 17 44 This decrease was mainly due to the 
fact that the number of workers covered during the year 1957 was 
very high as compared to the year 1956 The number of workers 
covered during the year under review was 41,23.610 as compared to 
34,17,529 m the preceding year 

2 2. An analysis of the compensated accidents shows that during 
the year under review. 89 3 per cent of the total compensated accidents 
resulted in temporary disablement as compared to 93 0 per cent in 
1956; 9 2 per cent accounted for permanent disablement and 1 5 per 
cent proved fatal. The total number of permanent disablement, cases 
was 6,661, which was the highest number during the period 1950—57 
The accident rate per thousand workers in this case was also the 
highest as compared to the years 1950—56 The number of accidents 
causing death rose from 937 m 1956 to 1.032 in 1957 But the accident 
rate m the case of fatal accidents was the lowest as compared to the 
years 1950—56. 

2.3 The average compensation paid per accident increased from 
Rs. 84 m 1956 to Hs. 86 during the year under review The increase 
was in the case of accidents causing death or temporary* disablement 
while there was an appreciable decrease in the compensation paid for 
accidents causing permanent disablement The average compensation 
paid per fatal accident increased from Rs 2,178 m 1956 to Rs 2 204 m 
1957. 

30. Information regarding the number of cases and the amount 
of compensation paid in different industries, the rate of accidents per 
thousand workers and the average compensation paid per case during 
the year under review is furnished in table II The general rate of 
accidents per thousand workers was the highest in Minos (58 54) 
followed by Docks and Ports (49 44). Miscellaneous group (23 15), Rail- 
ways (18 54), Factories (16 84). Tramways (16 27). and Buildings and 
Construepon (1514) It was the lowest in Municipalities Similar was 
the position with regard to rate m the case of temporary disablement 
except that it was higher in the case of Tramways than in Factories 
The rate of accidents causing permanent disability was the highest m 
•'Itnos (14 83) Next m order were Docks and Ports (7 77), Buildings 
and Construction (122) and Factories (101). The death rate was the 
Mchost in Buildings and Construction (0 80) followed by Mines (0 75) 
Miscellaneous Group (0 63) and Docks and Ports 
(0 52). The death rate was the lowest in Posts and Telegraphs (0 01) 

, The average amount of compensation paid per accident was 
the highest in Municipalities (Rs 810), followed bv Docks and Ports 
(Ks. 225). Buildings and Construction (Rs. 208). Posts and Telegraphs 
(Rs 160). and C.P.W.D. (Rs 130) In Plantations, the amount (Rs 63) 
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paid per accident was the lowest For fatal accidents, the maximum 
average amount per accident was paid in the case of Tramways and 
Posts and Telegraphs i e , Rs 3,500. The maximum amount paid in the 
case of similar accidents m 1956 was in Posts and Telegraphs and this 
was Rs 2,629 Next in order m 1957 were Docks and Ports (Rs, 3,170), 
Railways (Rs 2,532), Municipalities (Rs 2,525), Factories (Rs. 2,347) and 
Miscellaneous Industries (Rs 2,090) The lowest amount was paid in 
the case of C P.W.D , viz , Rs 700 per case. 

4 0 The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 also provides for pay- 
ment of compensation m case of certain occupational diseases listed in 
Schedule III of the Act In Mysore State, 1 fatal and 205 permanent 
disablement cases occurred as a result of the occupational diseases and 
compensation amounting to Rs 3,500 and Rs. 315,978 respectively was 
paid to claimants In West Bengal also, there were 5 cases of occupa- 
tional diseases pending at the beginning of the year and no fresh case 
was instituted during the year Of the 5 pending cases 4 cases were 
heard and dismissed while one case remained pending at the close of 
the year All of them were lead poisoning cases. In Andhra, one case 
of silicociss was reported which remained undisposed of 

5 0 The comparative accident rate per thousand workers and the 
average compensation paid in the main industry groups during 1956 
and 1957 are given m Table III 

5 1 It will be seen from table III that the accident rate decreased 
during the year in Factories, Plantations, Docks and Ports, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Municipalities and Miscellaneous Industries, while it 
increased in Mines, Railways, Tramways, C P.W.D , and Buildings and 
Construction The increase was quite marked in the case of Mines and 
Buildings and Construction 

Since the industnes m which the accident rate decreased account 
for 75.5 per cent of the total employment, the overall accident rate 
also decreased from 18 03 m 1956 to 17.44 in 1957. The largest increase, 
was recorded in the case of mines while the greater decrease was 
recorded m the case of Posts and Telegraphs. In mines, the accident 
rate increased from 46.76 in 1956 to 58 54 m 1957 while m Posts and 
Telegraphs it decreased from 10.96 in 1956 to 0.94 in 1957. 

5.2. The amount of compensation paid per case decreased in 
Plantations, Mines, Tramways, Posts and Telegraphs, C.P.W.D., Build- 
ings and Construction and Municipalities while it increased in the 
remaining industries. The industries in which the amount of compen- 
sation paid per case decreased did not influence the over-all average 
as these industries accounted for 26.3 per cent of the total workem 
only. There was appreciable increase in the rate of compensation paid 
per accident in the case of Docks and Ports while there was remark- 
able decrease in the case of C P-W-D^ Tramways, Municipalities and 
Buildings and Construction. Taking the over-all picture, the average 
amount of compensation paid per case increased from Rs. 84 in 1956 
to Rs. 86 in 1957. 

60. The incidence of cost of compensated accidents per worker 
(obtained by dividing the amount of compensation paid by the corres- 
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pQpding figure of average daily employment) m certain important 
industries is shown in the statement below: — 


Industry 


lO.i" 

1. VactoriM 

1 3 

1 3 

2. Plantations ... . . 

0 1 

0 1 

3. Mines ..... ... 

3 0 

3 9 

4. Eailiriys 

I 4 

1 9 

3 Docks «nii Ports ..... 

7 3 

21 2 

6. Posts and Teiegraph^ . . . . 

2 2 

0 2 

7. Buildings and Construction ...... 

2 2 

5 3 

OYSt all ATerago ........ 

1 5 

1 5 


6.1. It will be seen from the above statement that there was no 
change In the average cost of compensated accidents per worker 
du^ng the year under review The cost was the highest in Docks and 
Pprts (11.1), followed by Buildings and Construction (5.3), Mines (39) 
and Railways (1.9). The minimum cost per accident was 0.1 in Planta- 
tions. ‘Docks and Forts registered a remarkable increase from 7 3m 
1958 to H.l m 1957. There was also an increase in the average cost of 
ponippnsated accidents per worker in the case of Railways and Build- 
ings and Construction. The former showed a small increase from 1.4 
to 1.9 while the latter showed an appreciable increase from 2 2 to 5 3 
during the year under review. 

The cost remained stationary in the case of Plantations and Mines 
while it declined in the case of Factories from 1 8 in 1956 to 1.2 m 1957 
and in case of Posts and Telegraphs from 2.2 to 0 2 during the same 
period. 

7.0. Table TV shows the number of compensated accidents in the 
different States and the amount of compensation paid therefor during 
the year under review. The figures in this table do not tally with 
those in Table II, because of the exclusion of accidents m Railways. 
Posts and Telegraphs and CP.WD. from this table and should be 
^udied witji this lunitation. The highest rate of accidents was in the 
^njab (68.82). Next in order were Madhya Pradesh (51 84) and 
Ori^* (38.0). The average accident rate is also reflected in the 
accident rate of temporary disablements as these really preponderate 
m the total accidents. As compared to other States, the rate of fatal 
accidents was the highest in Punjab (2 20) and the lowest in Assam 
(.04). The rate of accidents resulting in permanent disablement was 
the highest in West Bengal (5 09) and the lowest in Assam (.09). 

, 7.1. The average compensation paid per accident was the highest 

m Andaman and Nicobar Islands (Rs. 1,578). Next in order were Delhi 


^Infounation >s partial os the figures do not relate to all mdustrj groups. 
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(Rs 479) Assam (Rs 141) Uttar Pradesh (Rs. 137), and the Punjab 
(Rs 118) The highest average Compensation per fatal accident was 
paid m Assam (Rs 5 827) Next in order were Delhi (Rs. 2,850), Bom- 
bay (Rs 2 791) West Bengal (Rs 2,190), Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands (Rs 2,100) and Bihar (Rs 1,924) 

Part B 

Records oj Proceedings Be/oie the Commissioners for Workmen’s 
Compensation 

80 The Commissioners for Workmen's Compensation maintain 
particulars of the cases coming up before them Table V shows the 
number of accidents of various typos classified according to the wage 
group of persons involved Since all cases of accidents do not come 
up before the Commissioners the number of cases given m this table 
does not tally with that furnished by the employers. 

8 1 It Will be seen from table V that m about 26 B per cent of the 
accidents, workers getting below Rs 50 were involved. Workers 
getting wages between Rs 50 and Rs 100 accounted for 58.7 per cent 
of the total accidents those getting between Rs 100 and Rs. 200 
accounted for 7 1 per cent and those getting above Rs 200 accounted 
for 7 4 per cent of total accidents 

During this year 1956 about 29 per cent of accidents involved 
workers getting less than Rs 50 pm as against 26 8 per cent during 
the year under review Similarly, the percentage of accidents Involv- 
ing workers getting more than Rs 100 was 10 in 1956 as against 145 
during 1957 The percentage of accidents involving workers in middle 
income groups, viz . 50 — 100 decreased from 61 per cent m 1956 to 
58 7 per cent during the year Among different wage groups, the per- 
centage to total accidents was the highest (26 2) m the wage group 
Rs 8()~100 followed by the wage group Rs. 70 — 60 (19 0) and 
Rs. 60—70 (80) Of the 9,371 cases dealt with by the Commissioners, 
about 561 per cent related to temporary disablement, 281 per cent 
to permanent disablement and the remaining 15 8 per cent to fata! 
The corresponding percentages for the year 1956 were 64, 21 and 15 
respectively As m the previous year, women accounted for only 3 per 
^ent of the total accidents during the year under review. 

9 0 The percentage distribution into wage groups of cases of 
adult workers coming up before the Commissioners for legal proceed- 
ings during the years 1947 — 57 is given in Table VI There was an 
increase in the percentage of cases relating to workers getting 
monthly wages between Rs 30 and Rs. 60 from 15 0 in 1956 to 16 0 
in 1957 Similarly, in the category of workers getting monthly w^es 
of Rs. 60 and above it increas^ from 65 7 in 1956 to 67 7 in 1957. The 
percentage of cases ic’a'jng to workers gelling Rs 50 and above v-'as 
the highest on record since 1947. The percentage for w'orkers getting 
below Rs. 30 declined from 19 3 in 1956 to 16 3 in 1957. 

10 0 Table VII shows the number of Cases handled by the Com- 
missioners for Workmen’s Compensation during 1957 The cases arc 
classified according to different sections of the Act Of the 3,675 cases 
relating to notices of claims disposed of under Section 10 or trans- 
ferred to other Commissioners for dispraal, 832 related to fata! 
accidents, 2.506 to permanent disablement and the remaining 337 to 
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temporary disablement The Commissioners also disposed of 1,115 
cases under Section 8 of the Act pertaining to deposits relating to 
fatal accidents. 

UO. Under Section 8 of the Act, employers are required to de- 
posit with the Commissioners for Workmen's Compensation for dis- 
bursement, the amount of compensation payable in cases of fatal 
accidents pr to persons under a legal disability Information relating 
to such deposits is available in respect of only 4 States and is shown 
ip Table VIII The deposits shown in the table include transfers from 
other Commissioners and disbursements include transfers made to 
other Commissioners Excepting Andhra, the disbursements were less 
than the deposits in these Slates Thus the closing balance was more 
than the opening balance in respect of each of them 

12 0. Table IX shows the position as regards appeals m five States 
for which information is available At the beginning of the year 
under review, 71 appeals were pending and during the year 26 fresh 
appeals were received. Of these, 44 were disposed of during 1957 leav- 
ing a balance of 53 appeals pending at the end of the year under 
review. In Andhra 8 appeals were pending at the beginning of the 
year and no fresh appeal was filed during the year No appeal was dis- 
posed during the year. In Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal the num- 
ber of appeals pending at the close of the year was less than that 
pending at the commencement of the year. 

13 0 The Commissioners for Workmen’s compensation are em- 
powered, under Section 8{7) of the Act read with Rule 10, to invest 
sums deposited with them for the benefit of persons under a legal 
disability. The most convenient mode of investment is that bf deposit- 
ing money in the Post Office Savings Bank as periodical payments are 
required to be made to the applicants for their maintenance 

In Bombay, there were 1,905 Savings Bank Accounts with a total 
balance of Rs 15,52,449 at the beginning of the year Three hundred 
and seventy-eight new Accounts were opened during the year and 
total amount invested was Rs 5,82 442 Of this the withdrawals made 
during the year amounted to Bs 4.90,873 The year ended with 1,926 
Accounts with a total balance of Rs 16,44,018 Most of the payments 
were made to applicants to meet their maintenance expenses and m 
a few cases, for buying land Investments were also made in Govern- 
ment Securities or National Savings Certificates, the total amount so 
invested being Rs. 1,63,763 In Madras, there were 390 Post Office 
Savings Bank Accounts at the beginning of the yeJir One hundred 
and sixty-one Accounts w’ere opened and 96 were closed during the 
year. The total value of the securities held by the Commissioner in 
respect of 455 accounts which remained open at the close of the year 
was Rs. 5,00,878. The total value of the other 8 securities held by the 
Commissioner was Rs. 17,760 Of the 90 accounts closed during the 
year, 32 were for investment of the amounts on immovable proper- 
ties. The total amount so invested was Rs 66,766 In Mysore, at the 
“^Smning of the year, there was a balance of Rs 9,111 m the Govern- 
rnent Savings Bank Accounts at the credit of the Deputy Commis- 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, Shimoga on 
j minors and female dependants. A sum of Rs. 681 was 

added to this amount as interest making a total of Rs 9,792. Of this, 
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a sum of Rs. 902 was paid to the dependants, leaving a balance of 
Rs 8 890 at the close of the year. In We&t Bengal, an amount of 
Rs. 1,58 608 was invested m Post Ofhce Savings Bank-Accounts during 
the year under review 

14.0 In organised establishments where trade unions are active, 
the workers and their dependants have been making claims for 
compensation in accordance with the law. In larger number of 
smaller factories, however, the workers are still found to be ignorant 
of the provisions of the law and as a result they are not able to file 
applications in time before the competent authority. In West Bengal, 
some trade unions of the Calcutta Port have been helpful to the 
injured workmen who, unaided, could not have otherwise filed their 
cases In Bombay, the Insurance Companies representing employers 
in Workmen’s Compensation cases, rendered co-operation in the 
prompt disposal of claims and especially submitting memoranda of 
agreement. 

In Andhra, the State Government sanctioned a sum of Rs. 1,000 
during 1957-58 for providing legal assistance at Stafe cost to the in- 
jured workmen or their dependants for the conduct of cases under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The Commissioner for Workmen’s 
Compensation was authorised to engage Counsel on behalf of the 
deserving applicants at State cost subject to a maximum of Rs.- 50 
m respect of each case. During the year under review, m four cases, - 
legal assistance was given to the dependants to conduct such cases. 




if^res in trsckets show rate per 1,000 worVera coTCred. 
+Fi&ureH m bracket< show arer*c» com{ien<«t on paid pei cast , 
N-A. Xot available. 
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Table HI 

Comparative accident rate per thousand workers and the average 
compensation paid m the main industry groups 1956-57 


Industry 

1956 

1957 

Accident rat6 

thousand 

Average 
Compensation 
paid per Case 

Accident 
rate per 
thousand 

Compensation 
paid per Cate 



Rs. 


Ks. 

1. Factories . 

20 52 

65 

16 84 

72 

S. Plantation . 

1 87 1 

70 

1-64 

63 

3 Slises , . 

46 76 

84 

58 54 

67 

4. Itiiilwaja . . 

15 50 

88 

18 54 

100 

8. Doelu & Ports , 

72 19 

101 

49 44 

225 

6. Tramways . 

14 04 

378 

16 27 

76 

7. Posts A Telegraphs , 

10 96 

200 

0 94 

160 

8. C.P.W.D. . 

0 59 

788 

4-02 : 

130 

9. BaJdings&'Coastmction 

4 85 

451 

15-14 

20S 

10 Slun cipalities 

0 32 

1,193 

0 30 

810 

11. Miseellaneons 

24 18 

lOS 

23 15 

109 

Total 

1 18 (» 

84 

17 44 

88 


L/WsgDofLB— 4 



Table IV 

Number of Compensated Accidents and the Amount Paid in 1957 by States 



I 

I 


s 







statement shoiving the percentage distribution into wage groups of cases of adult workers coming before the 
Commissioners for legal proceedings for the year 1947—57 
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Table VII 

Statement shou'ing the number of cases handled by Commissioneri 
for Worf-mcns Compensation during 1957 


I'"‘ 

Xo ofea«e» 
filed daring 
tUeyear 
iiieludingtbc>^ 
recrired from 
other Com- 

fir disposal 1 

TotalXo. of 
caao! of disposed 
of during the 
war jneludmg 
tho»6 trans- 
ferred to other 

for disposal I 

Xo. of rales 
pending at 
the end of the 
year 

(a) iward of Compeination under I(| 

1 3,SjI 

3.075 

3.701 

(^) Commutation under section • . 


1 Xil 

1 ^ll 

(f) Deposits under seetjon S . . . j 

:,so5 j 

.-.705 

1.(06 


Table VIII 

Deposits end Disbursements under SecUon B during 1957 


lX‘{>o>ii« anii under Seefjon S 


State 

Opening 

Itatanee 

Deposits 

Di'bur-eiaeDts 

Clnsmg 

Balance 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Andhra .... 

1.0.*, M6 

I.CJ.flvO 

2, If, 0^6 

1,39, 2r« 

Boinhny .... 

4.5C.OOO 

l2,37.1C<i 

1 6,02, Otto 

6.W.074 

Madras .... 

1,«7,706 

I.W.T32 

3.S3.164 

2,83,831 

Weist Bengal . . . 

7.W,i»S 

l.o-s.fiOS 

1.5M50 

7,94,3'0 


Table IX 



Disposal of appeals m 

different States tn 1957 

Mates 

Tonding at 
(he beginning 
of the year 

Filed during 
the Je«r 

Dicposeil of 
during the 

Ponding at 
the end of the 
the j-ear 

Andhra 

S 

_ 


8 

Bombay . 

5 

9 

8 

6 

Madras . . 

5 

X.K. 

3 

XJC 

u.r. 

29 

6 

13 

22 

West Bengal 

29 

■■ 

23 

17 


’* 

26 


53 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS MACHINERY (CENTRAL) FOR THE YEAR 1956- 
57* 

Structure and Functions 


The Central Industrial Relations Machinery was set up m 1945 
primarily with the object of promoting industrial harmony in the 
Central Sphere undertakings. The machinery at the close of the year 
under review consisted of the Chief Labour Commissioner, one 
Deputy Chief Labour Commissionert, one Welfare AdviserJ and three 
Assistant Labour Commissioners§ at the headquarters The field staff 
consisted of six Regional Labour Commissioners, 20 Conciliation 
Officers, II 74 Labour Inspectorll and 11 Junior Labour Inspectors^ 
The jurisdiction of the machinery extended to the entire Indian 
union including Jammu and Kashmir In Jammu and Kashmir, the 
jurisdiction is, however, limited to workmen employed under the 
Government of India. For administrative purposes the country has 
been divided into six regions with headquarters at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Dhanbad, Nagpur, Kanpur and Madras. 

Important among the functions of the Industrial Relations 
Machinery are: (i) administration of certain labour acts, (ii) mainten- 
ance and promotion of good industrial relations in industries and 
undertakings falling within the Central Sphere, (iii) enforcement of 
Fair Wage Clause and contractors Labour Regulations in the case of 
workers employed by the CPWD contractors, and (iv) verification 
of membership figures of unions affiliated to the four Central Orga- 
nisations of Workers. As regards the administration of labour acts, 
the Central Industrial Relations Machinery is only responsible for the 
administration of these Central Acts for which there is no separate 
machinery and that to the extent it is a Central responsibility The 
Acts so administered are • (a) the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947; 
(b) the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, (c) Pay- 
ment of Wages Act. 1936 In Railways (other than factories) and 
mines; (d) Chapter VI-A of the Indian Railways Act, (e) Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948 in respect of scheduled employments falling withm 
the Central Sphere; (f) Employment of Children Act, 1938; and 
(g) Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948 in so 
far as coal mines bonus schemes are concerned 


Activities 

As in the past, the greater part of the activities of the Industrial 
Relations Machinery relates to the maintenance and promotion of 
industrial peace. Some of tbe importavit \tems oi ’«ork va this con- 
nection are mentioned below: 

1. Works Committee, etc . — ^The total number of Central Sphere 
undertakings required to constitute Works Committees (under Sec- 
tion 3 of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947) was 1,080 at the end of 

, of tho report for tbo >p'ir 1935 5G eco Intlian Labour Novciulior 

19 j< I«uovidopp.407 — 1C9. 

tCrcated during the year under renew 

JPost remained unfilled during ILo year. 

50no of theso pnsU e.amo into eicwtenco during tho year iindir reaiow 

|>TUo number of conciliation oJIleerswaaincreMrd from IGto 20, ami that of Labour Ins- 
pectora from 58 to 74 during tho year under roTicw. 

^Two posts were Lopl in aboyaoM dnmig tho yoar. 
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March 1957 Such Committees were, however, functioning only in 
about 60 per cent of the undertakings. The topics discussed in the 
Works Committees were many and varied like retrenchment, medical 
facilities, provision of rest rooms, supply of drinking water, arrange- 
ment for transport, ambulance facilities and grant of loans from wel- 
fare funds Unit production committees, set up on voluntary basis, 
contmued to function m 86 undertakings * The object of these com- 
mittees IS to avoid waste and to ensure maximum productivity by 
efficient utilisation of man-power, material and machinery. 

2. Strikes, Lockouts, etc — The number of strikes, lock-outs, man- 
days lost, etc , during the years 1954-55, 1955-56 and 1956-57 are given 
below — 


Year 1 

I Strikes and Lock-outs 

Tfumher of 
threatened 
strikes 

strikes, etc. 

ilnndays Lost 
(in lakhs) 

tasi S5 


4 02 

212 

1Q59<56 

72i 1 

S4 00 

172 

1039.67 

' 347 

50-15 

1S2 


The number of strikes and lock-outs and the man-days lost, it 
will be observed, were much less m 1956-57, when compared with 
1955-56 The improvement is mainly due to (i) settled conditions In 
banking industry; and (ii) improved industrial relations in the mines. 
Of the 347 strikes, etc., 102 were settled by the intervention of the 
Industrial Relations Machinery The duration of a fairly large pro- 
portion of the strikes and Ujck-outs, te , 273 out of 352 (including 
strikes pending at the commencement of the year) was less than a 
week and most of them were reported after the workers had returned 
to work. From the point of view of man-days lost mines alone ac- 
counted for 14 2 lakh days out of the total of 20 15 lakh days. Two other 
important sectors from this point of view are the railways and defence 
establishments, which accounted for 2.3 lakhs and 2 4 lakhs of man- 
days lost respectively. 

3. Jndustriol Disputes (other than strikes and lock-outs), etc — 
The total number of industrial disputes other than strikes and lock- 
outs (mentioned in para 2 above), reported during 1956-57 was 2,341 
apart from 602 brought forward from the previous year. The officers 
of Industrial Relations Machmery intervened m 2,783 disputes and 
1,671 of these disputes i.e, about 60 per rent were settled. 472 dis- 
putes were pending at the end tA March 1957. Conciliation proceed- 
ings and joint meetings held during the year 1956-57 numbered 2,273, 
as against 2,529 m 1955-56 and 2,168 in 1954-55 The number of cases 
in which settlements were effected was 1,480, 1,573 and 1,496 res- 
pectively Of 1,480 settlements arrived at m 1956-57. 1,031 were 
implemented fully and 34 partially. The remaining 415 were pend- 
ing impleme ntation at the end of March 1957. 

In some cases Works CJornmittec* tbenuelres functioned as production committees also. 
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4 Implementation of Awards, etc . — Of 158 awards received 
during the year 61 were implemented fully and 16 partly. Nineteen 
awards (including those brought forward from previous years) were 
pending implementation at the close of the year In 63 cases of awards 
given under Section 33A of the Industrial Disputes Act, no action was 
required to be taken by the Industrial Relations Machinery to secure 
implementation. The Industrial Relations Machinery made in all 316 
applications for recovery of arrears, resulting from non-implementa- 
tion of two awards of the Labour Appellate Tribunal. The claims of 
313 of these amounted to Rs. 1 05 408 and the verified amount came 
to Rs. 1,02,604. The realisation of the latter was pending with the 
revenue authorities at the end of the year. Important among the 
awards for the implementation of which the Machinery made con- 
siderable efforts wore (i) the Bindra Award relating to 245 
manganese mines (ii) Shastry awaid (modified) relating to banks, and 
(iii) the award of the All-India Industrial Tribunal relating to 
colliery disputes. 

5. Enforcement of Labour Laws — The number of inspections 
made, irregularities detected, etc . under different labour laws, for 
which the Industrial Relations Macliinery is the appropriate authority 
ate given in the table below • 


Number of Inspections, etc . made by the Industrial Relations 
Machinery during 1956*57 


XanioofUicAct.Rp^Utton, etc 

N'umhcrof 

pcctcJ 

N'uiiibor ot 
irti'.’iihrities 
cUtcctcd 

Niimlnr of 
irrt’giil intiea 
ri ctihcd 
dutmg tho 

Payment of Wages Act— 
in Railmj-g 

C.36S* 

lO.hai' 

lO.TOo 

in .Mines .... 

4.Thlt 

18,0J3 

10,702 

Miniumm Wnges Act 

l,S-H)t 

I!>,5,-.1 1 

S 

Employment of Children Act . 

4,9a3 : 

853 


Hours of Einploj mont RcgnUtions 

5,790 

IS.O.'S 

100%1I 

Co.il Mines Bonus ScLemo . ! 

3,379 

29.450 

75%»* 

Enfofccinent of Pair Wugo Clxusc andC P 
\\ D Contractors' Ixtbour Regulitions 

1,4U7 

4,1'>4 1 

j 2,2GS 


* no. of insjifctions in lOaO 57. 
t no. of m-rccUonain 1050 
t no. of inspections in I05C. 
f Xotn\aihl)lc 

' IT”!, in thrt'o months, in Ihrvo to si's months, 15% m sit to 1 J months nnd tho re - 
iWMmns nUoi 12 tnnnlh^ 

•* approTimato hgurc. 

II out of about 2,8SS cuntractore' establishments. 
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Under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, 
83 drafts Standing Orders were received by the Certifying Officers 
and 33 were certified during the year The number of establishments 
which had their standing orders certified at the close of the calendar 
year 1956, was 1,015 

6 Other Activities — Some of the more important amongst the 
other activities of the Industrial Belations Machinery were in the 
sphere of (i) lay-off and retrenchment; (ii) welfare; and (iii) verifica- 
tion of membership of the Central Organisations of Labour. As 
regards lay-off and retrenchment the number of workers laid-ofl and 
retrenched in the Central Sphere Undertakings during the year 
were 2 533 and 3,039 respectively The amount of compensation paid 
was Rs 54,861 and Rs 14,74 8^ respectively. The activities in the 
sphere of welfare consisted of (a) preparation and circulation of a 
leaflet containing “Guidance Points”, based on the reports of Labour 
Officers, (b) tendering advice to managements of undertakings regard- 
ing non-statutory welfare measures; and (c) supervision of ‘welfare 
funds’ As regards verification of trade union membership, the 
Industrial Relations Machinery verified the membership of unions 
affiliated to all the four Central Organisations of Labour as on 31st 
March 1956 


THE COAL MINES BONUS SCHEMES— SUMMARY OF THE 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1957-58* 

1 Scope— Tho Coal Mines Bonus Scheme, 1948 was introduced 
mainly with the object of building up an efficient, contented and 
stable labour force m the collieries It provides "for payment of lump 
sum amount as bonus to workers every quarter provided they iulfil 
certain conditions relating to attendance and strikes During 1957-58, 
the Bonus Schemes were in operation in the States of Andhra 
Pradesh (erstwhile Hyderabad). Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan and West Bengal. The schemes framed under the 
Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Scheme Act, 1948 are appli- 
cable to those employees in coal mines whose basic eammgs do not 
exceed Rs 300 p m At the end of the year under review, the schemes 
were applicable to 806 coal mines in various States m India covering 
a labour force of 4,34,005 approximately. 

2. Administration — The Bonus schemes are enforced both by the 
Central Industrial Relations Machinery and the Coal Mines Provi- 
dent Fund Inspectorate and bulk of the work relating to enforcement 
of the provisions of the schemes is done by the Labour Inspectors, 
Junior Labour Inspectors and Coal Mines Provident Fund Inspectors 
During the year under review, 3,283 inspections were earned out 
and 13.243 irregularities were detected The corresponding figures for 
the preceding year were 3,379 and 25,982. The sizeable reduction m 
the number of irregularities during the year under review was mainly 
due to the effective steps taken by the inspection machinery for the 
proper enforcement of the schemes. Most of the irregularities related 
to non-payment and delayed payment of bonuses Of the 13.243 
irregularities, 9,914 were rectified during the year under review. This 
figure does not include 2,661 irregularities rectified during the year 
out of 3,757 irregularities carried over from the previous ye ar. The 

*For ft Bummsry of tho Atinnal Report for the year 1550 57, see the Indtafi Labour GaidUi 
1958 issmb, pp. 576 77. 
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Dumber of irregularities pending rectification at the end of the year 
was 4,176 including 896 of the previous year 

Although it IS obligatory for the employers to submit returns in 
prescribed forms within a period of one month fiom the last date by 
which the bonus is required to be paid, the response, particularly from 
small collieries was not satisfactory Out of 806 collieries in which 
the schemes were in foicc, returns were received, on an average, 
from 627 collieries or 77 8 per cent as against 56 per cent m the pre- 
vious year The average number of workers employed m collieries 
submitting returns was 4 34.005 Of this number 2,50.751 or 69 6 per 
cent, qualified for bonus as against 634 per cent in the previous year 
The quarterly average amount of bonus disbursed was approximately 
Rs. 63 lakhs The improvement m the number of workers earning 
bonus was mainly due to better attendances and less illegal strikes 
on their part. 

3. En/orcement — Efforts are made to get the irregularities recti- 
fied by persuasion and rccoui'^e to legal action is taken only where 
persuasion fails During the >eai under review. 375 show cause notices 
(exclusive of 65 pending at the beginning of the year) were served 
on the employers Prosecutions were launched only in 47 cases (ex- 
cluding 7 pending from the previous year) Of the 54 cases. 10 were 
decided during the yeai resulting in conviction m nine cases and 
acquittal m one case The remaining 44 cases remained pending at the 
end of the year under review 

On the whole the schemes have been increasingly successful m 
reducing the incidence of abscnlooism as well as illegal strikes They 
have also inculcated a sense of discipline and job-consciousness 
among workois 


COLLECTION OF EMPLOYMENT MARKET INFORMATION- 
FIRST BASIC REPORT ON KANPUR EMPLOYMENT 
MARKET FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY— MARCH 1958 

In pursuance of the work of the Training and Employment Ser- 
vices Organisation Committee appointed m 1952 a pilot scheme for 
collection of Employment Market Information was inaugurated in 
Delhi towards the end of 1955 Thereafter the Government of India 
decided to introduce the scheme throughout the country In pursu- 
ance of this decision, the scheme was introduced in Kanpur (UP) in 
March 1958 An appraisal of the position of supply and demand for 
workers, occupational pattern, shortages, employment and uncmploy- 
rnont trends and other factors for the first quarter of 1958 has been 
^ven in the report which desciibes briefly (i) characteristics of the 
Kanpur Employment Market, (ii) trends of employment and un- 
employment in the area during the quarter ended March, 1958, 
(ill) the industrial and occupational analysis of persons seeking 
work; (iv) an analysis of the demand for workers, and (v) the rela- 
tionship between the supply of and demand for workers in the Kan- 
pur Employment Market It also deals with the occupational distribu- 
employees as on 31st March 1958 For purposes of this 
Study, the Kanpur Employment Market has been taken to cover the 
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revenue district of Kanpur * It covers all establishments in the public 
sector, including Cenlral/State/Quasi-Government establishments 
and local bodies and those in the private sector which employ 5 or 
more persons However 208 establishments which employed less than 
5 persons each were also included The study was confined to non- 
agricultural sector only The employment data etc., were collected 
from 1,106 establishments in the private sector and 154 establishments 
in the public sector The former employed 76,980 workers and the 
latter, 55,515 at the end of March 1958 

2 The salient features of the report are reproduced below. 

(i) Level of employment — ^Employment declined by 1.6 per cent, 
in the private sector, but mcreased by 0 8 per cent, m the public sec- 
tor during the quarter ended March 1958. 

(ii) Occupational pattern of employees — More than half the em- 
ployees m the private sector were craftsmen and one-third were 
unskilled The clerical and sales workers were only 72 per cent. In 
the public sector two-fifths of the employees were unskilled workers, 
15 per cent were clerical and sales workers and only 12 per cent, were 
professional/technical The proportion of craftsmen m the private 
sector was three and half times greater than in the public sector. 

(ill) Trend of unemployment— The number of persons seeking 
jobs at the Employment Exchange, Kanpur decreased from 16,497 at 
the end of December 1957 to 15,900 at the end of March 1958 

Analysis of the 15,900 unemployed persons registered at the end 
of March 1958 m the Employment Exchange, Kanpur revealed that 
45 3 per cent, were seeking unskilled work, 26.7 per cent, clerical, 21 8 
per cent skilled and 62 per cent professional, administrative or 
executive jobs. 

(iv) Demand for personnel— 79 2 per cent of the vacancies noti- 
fied to Employment Exchange, Kanpur during the quarter were for 
craftsmen, 1 5 per cent for other skilled workers, 10 5 per cent for un- 
skilled, 5 3 per cent for clerical workers and 3 5 per cent, for profes- 
sional, technical, administrative and executive jobs. 

(v) Prospects — Prospects were bright for engineering and 
technical personnel, specially for mechanical/electiical engineers 
Job opportunities for physicians, surgeons, nurses, accountants and 
auditors were also good. 

(vi) Educated unemployed — The situation was depressing. Out 
of every 21 persons seeking work, not more than one was likely to 
get it. 


WORKING OF THE BOMBAY LABOUR WELFARE BOARD 
DURING 1957-58 

The Government of Bombay passed in 1953 the Bombay Labour 
Welfare Fund Act which inter alia provides for the constitution of a 
Fund for financing and promoting labour welfare activities in the 
State. The Fund consists of fines realized from employees, unpaid 
accumulations with employers, voluntary donations, labour welfare 
funds of establishments transferred to the Fund, etc. It is to be 
utilised to meet expenditure on such measures as (a) community and 


•The stndy was confined to noa-agriccltnial sector only. 
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social education centres including reading rooms, (b) community ne- 
cessities; (c) games and sports; (d) excursions, tours and holiday 
homes; (e) entertainment and other forms of recreation; (f) home 
industries and subsidiary occupations for women and unemployed 
persons; (g) corporate activities of a social nature; (h) cost of adminis- 
tering the Act; and (i) such other objects as would improve the 
standard of living and ameliorate the social conditions of labour In 
pursuance of the powers conferred by the Act. the Government of 
Bombay constituted a Bombay Labour Welfare Board to administer 
the Fund. 

2. Finances — The total receipts of the Fund during the year 
under review excluding loans was Rs. 5,99,207 Of this. Rs. 5.26,598 
was from ‘fines’ and Rs. 38,387 from unpaid accumulations The latter 
source of income would not now be available to the Board, as the 
Supreme Court by a decision during the year under review declared 
the provisions of the Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act 1953 relating 
to the payment of accumulations of unpaid wages ultra vires of the 
constitution. The receipts from other sources included Rs 18,143 from 
workers’ contributions, Rs. 4 307 under the remunerative employment 
schemes, Rs. 1,098 from donations and Rs 10.672 from miscellaneous 
sources. Luring the year under report, the Board incurred a total 
expenditure of Rs 6,99,654 as against Rs. 7.09,695 m 1956-57 The 
decrease over the preceding year was due to lesser expenditure on 
activities and programmes despite increasing participation and could 
be attributed to the efforts, particularly of the field staff There was 
an increase in the expenditure during the year 1957-58 on pay and 
allowances, when compared with the previous year This was mainly 
due to (a) increased dearness allowance given to the lower-paid staff, 
and (b) starting of a new centre at Ahmedabad 

3. Wel/are Activities— As regards activities, the total attend- 
ances excluding the circulating libraries at the welfare centres rose 
from 176 lakhs in 1956-57 to 205 lakhs in the year under review At 
the circulating library posts and reading rooms outside centres, the 
attendances during the year came to 17 6 lakhs 

Sports and other competitions were attended with much greater 
enthusiasm and there \vas greater participation m them during the 
under review than in the past two years The total attendances 
at the outdoor and indoor games and other events during the year 
was about 88,00,000 as against 72.00.000 m 1956-57 and 82 00.000 in 
1955-56 Important among the other recreational activities were 
dramatic performances, film-shows, organisation of music concerts, 
variety entertainment programmes, etc. As regards the workers’ 
in the centres there was a very noticeable fall in the 
attendance because of the absence of anv particular scheme of or 
^ education. As against a total attendance of 3,39.000 in 1955-56 
and 2,56,000 in 1956-57, attendance in 1957-58 was only 1 34,459 The 
scheme of scholarship to students from working class families on the 
that each scholar gives at least two hours of his or her time 
each day for the organisation of activities in which workers are 
interested was continued during 1957-58 The number of scholarships 
was raised from 12 to 24, 14 for bovs and 10 for girls The annual 
value of each scholarship is Rs 100 payable m 10 equal instalments. 
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In addition the Board deputed six more members of the staff of the 
welfare centres for the short-term course m the Urban Community 
Recreation and other social work at the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences 

The total number of persons who made use of medtcol aid faci- 
lities provided at the centres during 1957-58 was 29,662 as against 
21 938 during the preceding vear This is apart from the first aid and 
home nursing facilities which were made available to 48,393 persons 
during the year under review as against 27,947 during 1956-57. An 
important event was that the help given by the participants of the 
Ashokpura centre in Ahmedabad to the municipal authorities and 
local doctors m combating the influenza epidemic Another important 
activity of the Fund was orpantsatton of excursions. In all, 287 excur- 
sions were organised by members of different welfare centres as 
against 237 duimg 1956-57 The participants numbered 8,657 and 
expenditure on these excursions came to Rs. 6,777 In March 1958, the 
Board started its first Holiday Home for workers at Ambolighat. 

The special acttuUtes for toomen and girls included sewing, 
handicrafts subsidiary occupation and cooking. The total attendance 
in these activities was sewing classes m the centres 8,69,287; handi- 
crafts 74.837, subsidiary occupations 48.500, cooking classes 34.498 
The earnings of workers m the sewing classes at the centres came to 
Rs 63,337 and from subsidiary occupations Rs 13,082 during the year. 

The Board continued to cater to the needs of children. Sanction 
was accorded to the construction of additional creche and nursery 
school premises at Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur at a total cost 
of about Rs 1,36,000 The total attendance of children at different 
centres m 1957-58 was 61,28,005 as against 49,64,214 m the preceding 
year. The attendance m the different activities during the year under 
review was— nursery schools 4,15,715; playgrounds 5,09,221; children’s 
UbtMies 13,65,4(17. creches 11,640 The activities in the field of scout- 
ing and guiding continued to be satisfactory during the year under 
review. There were 500 scouts. 140 scouters, 70 guides and 6 guiders 
The total attendance m the scouting and guiding programmes was 
72,968 


Labour Laws and Decision 

LAWS 

ANDHRA PRADESH INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES RULES. 195S 

The Government of Andhra Pradesh have finalised the above 
Rules under the Industrial Disputes Act. 1947 A summary of these 
rules has already been published in July. 1958 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 

[Notification No G O Ms No 2863, Home (Labour-IV) dated 
the 16th December, 1958 — ^Andhra Pradesh Gazette of 
January 29, 1959 ] 
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BOMBAY INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (STANDING ORDERS) 
RULES. 1959 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 15 of the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act. 1946, the Government of Bombay 
have made the above Rules which came into force from the 15th 
January, 1959. These Rules repeal the Industrial Employment (Stand- 
ing Orders) Central Rules, 1946 as in force m the Kutch area of the 
state of Bombay, the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Employ- 
ment (Standing Orders) Rules, 1947 as m force m the Vidharbha 
region of Bombay State, the Bombay Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Rules, 1948 as m force m the pre-Roorgamsed State of 
Bombay — excluding the transferred territories, the Saurashtra in- 
dustrial Employment (Standing Orders) Rules, 1949 and the Hyder- 
abad Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Rules. 1953 as in force 
in the Hyderabad area of the State of Bombay However any older 
made or action taken under the repealed Rules shall be deemed to 
have been made or taken under the corresponding provisions of the 
present Rules. The Rules lay down the procedure for submission 
modification and certification of Standing Orders and maintenance of 
different kinds of records. Model Standing Orders envisaged in Section 
3 of the Act have been set out m Schedule I appended +0 the Rules 

[Notification No. INT. 3058-1, dated the 6th January. 1959 — 
Bombay Government Gazette of January 15. 1959] 


MADHYA PRADESH EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE (MEDI- 
CAL BENEFIT-SERVICES SYSTEM) RULES. 1959 
The Government of Madhya Pradesh have promulgated the above 
Rules with immediate effect A brief summary of the mam provisions 
of these Rules has been published m the February, 1959 issue of the 
Indian Labour Gazette. 

[Notification No. 469-13775-XVI dated the 23rd January 1959 
— ^Madhya Pradesh Gazette of January 24, 1959 ] 


MINIMUM WAGES (MADHYA PRADESH) RULES. 1958 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 30 of the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, the Government of Madhya Pradesh have framed 
the above Rules, which came into force with effect from the 23rd 
January, 1959. T^ese Rules repeal the Vmdhya Pradesh Minimum 
Wages Rules, 1950, the Madhya Pradesh Minimum Wages Rules. 1951; 
the Minimum Wages (Madhya Bharat State) Rules, 1951 and the 
Rajasthan Government Minimum Wages Rules, 1951 as in force m 
Sironj region. However, any order made or action taken under the 
Rules so repealed shall be deemed to have been made or taken under 
the corresponding provisions of the new Rules The rules deal with 
the terms of office of the members of the Advisory Board and Com- 
mittee; meetings of such Board and Committee, summoning of wit- 
nesses by the Board or Committee and production of documents, 
computation of the cash value of wages paid m kind; payment of 
wages, hours of work and holidays; claims under the Act, etc 

[Notification No. 303/XVI dated the 29th December. 1958 — 
Madhya Pradesh Gazette of January 23, 1959 ] 
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DRAFT RAJASTHAN MINIMUM WAGES RULES, 1959 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 30 of the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948 the Government of Rajasthan propose to make the 
above Rules which have been publish^ in the State Gazette for 
eliciting public opinion They shall repeal the Rajasthan Govern- 
ment Minimum Wages Rules, 1951; the State of Ajmer Minimum 
Wages Rules, 1950 and all other rules corresponding to these rules 
in force in any part of the State. The mam items with which the 
Rules deal are similar to those contained m the Madhya Pradesh 
Rules (mentioned above) 

INotification No P 3(24)/l.ab./58 dated the 7th January, 
1959 — Rajasthan Gazette of February 5, 1959 J 


RAJASTHAN EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN RULES, 1959 
The Government of Rajasthan have finalised the above Rules 
Salient features of the rules have already been published in Febru- 
ary, 1958 issue of the Indtan Labour Gazette. 

[Notification No Fl(27)/Lab/57 dated the 7th January, 
1959— Rajasthan Gazette of January 22, 1959.] 


DRAFT U.P INDUSTRIAL HOUSING RULES, 1959 
In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 28 of the UP. 
Industrial Housing Act, 1955, the Government of Uttar Pradesh 
propose to make the above Rules and have published them fn_ the 
State Gazette for eliciting public opinion. The draft Rules deal inter 
aha, with duties and powers of the secretary of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. term of office of members of the Committee: allotment and 
procedure of allotment of houses; payment of rent and other dues and 
the mode of payment, assessment of damages for unauthorised occu- 
pation and procedure of appeal to the State Government. 

[Notification No U-78(LL)XXXVI-B-374-H-55 dated the 3Ist 
January, 1959 — Uttar Pradesh Gazette of February 7, 
1959.] 


MYSORE SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS BILL, 
1958 

The above Bill has been published in the State Gazette for general 
information The aim of the Bill is to consolidate and amend the lay? 
relating to the regulation of conditions of work and employment^ in 
shops and commercial establishments in the State of Mysore replacing 
thereby the separate enactments now in force in the several areas of 
the reorganised State. It %vill on or from the date of the commence- 
ment of the Act also repeal the Weekly Holidays Act, 1942, Main 
provisions of the Bill relate lo registration of establishments; hours of 
work, annual leave with wages; pajment of wages, compensation and 
maternity benefit; employment of children and women; enforce- 
ment and inspections, penalties, etc 

[Notification No. 2653-LC.. dated .the 7th February, 1959 — 
The Mysore Gazette of February 12, 1959 ] 
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DECISIONS 

AN EMPLOYEE IS ENTITLED TO HIS WEEKLY OFF WAGES 
ONLY IF HE WORKS CONTINUOUSLY FOR SIX DAYS 
WITHIN A WEEK— DECISION BY THE COURT OF AUTHO- 
RITY UNDER THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT, BOMBAY 

A dispute arose between the Super Tailors, Bombay and their 
employees on the question of payment of wages for the weekly offs 
due to different interpretation of the proviso to sub-section (3) of 
Section 18 of the Payment of Wages Act On behalf of the workers 
it was argued that an employee who had put in six days of conti- 
nuous employment in the beginning would be entitled to his wages 
for the weekly off days during the whole of his service irrespective 
of his working for six days m a particular week The representa- 
tive of the firm argued that foi weekly off wages an employee 
should continuously work for six days within a week and that only 
then he would be entitled to his weekly off wages m that week 
The Court held that an employee is entitled to get the wages 
for the close day only if he has worked for six days without a break 
before that close day This decision of the Authority followed the 
judgment of the Bombay High Court under the Bombay Shops 
Establishments Act, 1939, 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— JANUARY. 1959 
Employment Situation 

_(a) Employment Exchange Statistics — The highlights of the 
statistics for the month are as follows — 

(i) Compared to the previous month registrations at the 
Employment Exchanges recorded a decline by 25,037, le, 
by 11.8 per cent At the end of the month, the number of 
applicants on the Live Register was 11,95,926 as against 
11,83,299 at the end of the previous month, thus register- 
ing an increase of 12,627. i e , by 1.1 per cent 

(ii) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
recorded a decline of 6 1 pei cent The number of vacan- 
cies notified declined both m public and private sectors. 
Of the vacancies notified to the Exchanges during the 
month, 88 2 per cent were m the Government and quasi- 
Govemment establishments and local bodies. The num- 
ber of employers utilising the services of the Exchanges 
incier.sed from 6.638 during the previous month to 6 693 
during the month, ic, by 0 8 per cent 

(ill) The particulars of 1.20.028 applicants as against 1.31,669 
during the previous month were forwarded for available 
job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during January, 1959, wras 19.255 as compared to 21,037 m 
December, 1958. thus recording a decline of 8 5 per cent. 

LfrssODotLIl— 5 
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The relevant statistics are presented in the following table-— 



January 

1059 



1,87,024 

1 2,12,961 


ll,9o,92G 

1 11,83,290 

Number of Empl''i\ers Ltilising tin Vniccs of the EiDplo> 

6, 693 

6 CSS 

Vaeanoes Notified 

28.713 

30.599 

PlieementsEffeeled 

1 19,2m 

21,037 


(b) Closures — Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 27 closures affecting 4,122 
workers, as against 81 closures affecting 7,970 workers in the pre- 
ceding month Of the 27 closures. 6 each were due to the shortage 
of raw material and accumulation of stocks, 3 due to financial 
trouble, 2 due to breakdown of machinery and 1 each due to un- 
favourable market conditions cancellation of licence, financial loss 
and trade reasons The reasons for 6 closures are not known 

(c) Belreuchment — In the States supplying information there 
were retrenchments m 14 units affecting 201 workers. In the pre- 
vious month, retrenchments were reported from 31 units affecting 
1,014 workers The mam reasons for retrenchment during the month 
were shortage of work, trade reasons, shortage of raw mateiial and 
financial stringency. 

(d) Lay Off — In the States supplying information, 76 units laid 
off 6,932 workers, mainly due to the financial difficulties, accumu- 
lation of stocks, break-down of machinery and shortage of raw 
material 

(e) Employment tn New Factories ond Factories Re-opened 
after Closures — In the States supplying information, 38 new fa^ 
tones were registered, in 33 of which 2.157 workers were proposed 
to be employed Information relating to employment potential in 
the remaining 5 units is not available Eleven factories re-opened 
after closures in which 1,459 workers were employed. 

(f) General Employment Situation in Foctones — Reports re- 
ceived from the State do not show any significant variation in the 
employment situation 

Working or Labour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay 
regular visits to undertakings and attempt to get infringements, if 
any, rectified Recourse to legal action is generally taken m cases of 
gross violations or against habitual defaulters The table overleaf 
shows the number oi establishments inspected, prosecutions launched 
and convictions obtained during the month of January, 1959. under 
the Factories Act, Payment of Wages Act. Minimum Wages Act, and 
the Shops and Commercial Establishments Acts m some of the States 
for which information is available. Statistical data regarding the 
number of trade unions registered, etc, under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, are given in a separate table and information re- 
garding the implementation of the Industrial Emnlo^ment (Standing 
Orders) Act. 1946. and the Worlmeti’s Compensation Act, 1923, etc., 
js given jn separate paragraphs. 



(a) Number of establishments inspected. 

(b) Number of prosecutions launched. 

(c) Number of convictions obtained. 
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NcTMEER of TR-VDE U.\T0\S RzGibTERZD. ETC.. UNDER Tlffi LndLUC TRiDE 
U^^o^s Act 19J6 during January 19o9 
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INT3USTR1AL EirPLOT'MENT (STCvTIN'C OrDERS) ACT, 1946 
In Uttar PradesJi Standing Orders of one concern were certified 
during the month. 

WORSitEN’S COMPENSsATION ACT, 1923 
In Kerala, 23 c^es were decided during the month and a sura of 
Rs 23.861 was paid as compensation. In Delhi, one case under the 
above Act was decided during the month. 

Workers’ Edcc.\tion 

In Uttar Pradesh, adult education classes were continued to be 
held at four labour welfare centres m Kanpur The average daily 
attendance in these night classes was 52. In Delhi, literacy classes 
were in e'^istence in 8 centres. 

IiAEOUR Welfare 

In the Punjab, all the labour welfare centres contmued to pr<> 
Aide instructive and recreational entertainments to workers and 
tbevr families. In Vtiar Pradesh, the usual welfare activities were 
carried out with great enthusiasm at various labour welfare centres. 
Republic Day functions were celebrated at all the centres m the 
StateNin Delhi, welfare activities were earned on, as usual, m all the 
labour 'v^lfare centres Important among the activities were the 
organisauon of 18 special music programmes. 15 \olley ball matches 
and various indoor games 
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Industrial Housing 

In Utfnr Pradesh, out of 6.764 quarters intended to be built under 
pliase IV of the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme C 530 had been 
completed and CO were under construction. Under the Sugar Housing 
Scheme m the same State, out of 1420 quarters under construction. 
1..110 had been completed up to end of January. 1959 and remaining 
110 were still under construction 

COMMITTCES, CoNILRCNCES AND ENQUIRIFS 

In Kerala Meetings of Industrial Relations Committees for (i) 
Coir, (ii) cashew, (iii) oil nulls and (iv) textile mdustiics were held 
during the month. At the meeting of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee for Coir Industry a formula for payment of bonus to workers 
w.ns evolved The formula will be in force for a penod of 3 years lor 
1958. Accoiding to the formula the minimum bonus would be 5-3/5 
per cent if exports go up to 14 lakh cwts and i per cent extra for 
every additional sale of exports of 35,000 cwts or part thereof The 
Industrial Relations Committee for Cashew Industry discussed the 
question of lay ofl, absorption ol qualified hands as clerks and maist- 
ncs and the feasibility of evolving a long term agreement for pro- 
moting peace m the industiv The meeting of the Industrial Relations 
Committee for Oil Milling Industiv resolved that 6^ per cent of the 
total annual earnings of woikers would be leasonable bonus for tlic 
>car 1958 for the industry as a whole The Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee for Textile Industry discussed among othei things, issues re- 
garding wages m different patts ot the State and fixation of worlc- 
oad In Madhya Pradesh a C->niiinttco for advising the Government 
m icspcct of fixation of minimum rates of wages in agnculluial em- 
ployment. was constituted under the Minimum Wages Act. 1948 In 
the Piihjab. a Commission of Enquiry— appointed by the State 
Government m connection with the accident which occurred in Sukh- 
jit Starch and Chemicals Ltd Phagwara met during the month and 
gave a public notice inviting all concerned to throw light on the 
cause of the accident In Delhi a meeting of the Minimum Wages 
Committee, which was set up bv the Administration to review the 
rates in Delhi Transport Undertakings, was held during the month 
It decided to collect some more data relating to financial position of 
similar undertakings m other Slates and the scales of pay and 
qualifications of w’orkers employed therein 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
JANUARY. 1959 

The information regarding industrial disputes received from 
the various States is shown in the tables in the Statistical Section 
of this issue. It will be seen that in January, 1959, there were 113 
fresh disputes In 105 of these disputes, for which information on 
number of woikers involved and man-days lost both are available, 
the maximum number of workers involved was 54 C51 Out of these 
43,708 were directly aficeted in units normally employing 1,70.509 
workers Tlic corresponding figuics for the previous month were J07 
fresh disputes, maximum number of workers involved in 100 dis- 
putes 41 5C0 and 25,742 workers afTected directly m units normally 
employing 91.409 workers The number of disputes current at any 
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lime during the month was 146 In 138 of them the maximurr 
number of workers involved was 60^29 out of which 48,7G7 v/en 
directly dtrecled m units normally employing 1,77,157 workers Th 
corresponding figures for the previous month were 139 current dis 
putes, maximum number of workers involved in 132 disputes 48,52i 
out of which 32,380 were alTectcd directly m units normally cm 
ploying 98,653 workers The average number of workers involvci 
in 138 current disputes during January 1959. was 59,478 as agaim 
45,002 in 132 current disputes in the preceding month The mar 
days lost during January. 1959 were 3,03,161 as against 1,99,011 
during the preceding montii Thus, compared to the pteviou 
month though the number of fresh disputes increased slightlj 
there was a considerable increase in the number of workers mvolvei 
and man-days lost The corresponding time-loss during Januatj 
1958 and the monthly average time-loss during the year 1958 wa. 
3,60,215 and 5,71,048 respectively The average duration of dispute 
current at any time during January. 1939, was 5 1 days as agams 
4 4 in the preceding month 

Sixteen of the current disputes resulted in lock-outs. Thesi 
involved 11.163 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 1,01,48: 
man-days during the month West Bengal accounted for 7 lock-outs 
Bombay 4, Madras and Mysore 2 each and Kerala one. 

One hundred and nineteen disputes terminated during th 
month of January, 1959 Of those 72 lasted fpr not more than fivi 
days each and only 11 lasted for more than thirty days each Thi 
workers were completely or partially successful in 40 cases tha 
terminated during the month They were unsuccessful m 47 case: 
The results were indefinite in 21 cases and not known m 11 casei 
Among the important causes of fresh disputes may be mentionei 
“Wages and Allowances” in 42 cases and “Porsonnel” in 30 cases 
During the month under review the time-loss increased significant! 
in ‘Manufacturing’ from 99,283 to 1,65.204, m “Mining and Quarry 
mg” from 36,429 to 72,722, in "Construction” from 22,520 to 43,16 
and in “Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing, etc” from 10,734 to 16.57 
man-days. It either decreased in the remaining groups or increase' 
slightly. 

West Bengal recorded a time-loss of 1,18,023 man-days durin 
the month This was the highest among all the States Next m orde 
came Mysore, Kerala, Bombay and Madras with a time loss c 
42,076, 41,034, 27,821 and 23,301 man-days respectively. Compare 
to the previous month, the time-loss increased m West Benga 
Mysore, Kerala, Tripura, Bihar, Rajasthan, Punjab and Madhy 
Pradesh by 45,664; 38,922; 34.581; 4.750; 4,514; 1,431, 905 and 17 
man-days respectively. It decreased in the remaining States. 
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Regarding the industrial relations m the States there was 
nothing special to report 

Details of Important Disputes 
The strike in M/s Jyoti Weaving Factory, Belgachia (Howrah), 
reported earlier, came to an end during January, 1959, and caused 
a tota' time-loss of 2G,6Q0 man-days The lock-out m B B J Construc- 
tion Ltd , Burnpur, reported earlier, was also lifted during the 
month under review and caused a total time-loss of 24 940 man- 
days On the 29th December, 1958 four hundred and twenty five 
workers of Shanmugha Vilas Cashew Factory, Eravipuram (Kerala), 
struck work over the appointment of a worker The strike, howevei, 
terminated on the 30th January. 1959, as a result of direct negotia- 
tions and caused a total time-loss of 11,900 man-days. On the 23rd 
January, 1959, over one thousand workers struck work m Dalmia 
Cement (Bharat) Ltd , Dalmiapui am. demanding bonus and increase 
m wages The strike was, howc\er, called off on the advice of 
Ministci for Industries and Labour. Madras The strike caused a 
total time-loss of 10,280 man-days On the 16th January, 1959. forty- 
seven uoikcrs of Kolar Gold Mining Undertakings (Nundydroog 
Mine) Ooigaum, struck woik demanding lay-off compensation for 
the I5th January and assurance that they would not be laid off m 
future. The management, subsequently declared a lock-out on the 
19th January 1959, affecting 4 349 workers The lock-out was, how- 
ever. lilted on the 27th January. 1959. as a result of mutual discus- 
sions The dispute caused a time-loss of approximately thiity 
thousand man-days. On the 0th January 1959, all the 1,300 workers 
of A.I.D. Limited, Shyamanagar 24 Parganas, struck work as a pro- 
test against management's recruitment policy The management, 
lat»'r on, declared a lock-out on the 19th January’, 1959 The lock- 
out was continuing at the end of the month and caused a time-loss 
of 29,900 man-days. On the 15th January, 1959, all the 1,800 workers 
of Simon Calves Ltd, PO Durgapur Steel Project, Burdwan. struck 
Work demanding increase in wages The strike was, however, called 
off cn the 31st January, 1959. pending adjudication The strike caused 
a total time-loss of 27,000 man-days. 

For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951 = 100) for the month of January, 1959, was 45 as 
against 32 (rcv’iscd) in the preceding month. 

Settlement of Disputes and Complaints received by the State 
Labour Departments 

Tile following statement shows the number of complaints 
(classified by’ their nature) received by the Labour Departments of 
various States during January’, 1959, and the number settled or 
investigated by them. 



NninbKrof Campl&intsItMoiTrd dnniig the IdotUh Reletii 



related to rrages and allonancea and poisoniul. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN THE PARLIAMENT 
[The information given in the following paragraphs has been 
summarised from the replies given during the present Session of the 
Ra]ya Sabha and the Lok Sabha — ^Editor ] 

Central Hospital, Asansol — ^The Government of India have 
sanctioned a scheme for the expansion of the Central Hospital. 
Asansol under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Organisation at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 5,17,156 This will increase the number of beds 
at the Hospital from 165 to 250 The construction of staff quaiters, 
has already commenced and plans and estimates for the wards are 
being finalised. [February 10, 1959.] 

Educational and Medical Facilities for Workers in Coal hlines — 
During the First Five Year Plan period. 44 Adult Education Centres 
were started by the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Organisation 
and a total number of 3,671 adults were made literate up to the end 
of 1955-56. A sum of Rs. 5,39 831 was spent on this account during 
the same period Also a sum of Rs 1,14,49 790 was spent on dis- 
pensaries and hospitals which served m all 1,56 846 persons [Febru- 
ary 10, 1959.] 

Minimum Wages for Beedi workers and Agricultiiral Labour — 
Eleven States, viz , Andhra Pradesh, Bombay. Bihar. Kerala Madhva 
Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal and the Tripura administration have fixed minimum rates 
of wages for beedi workers Of the remaining States, etc beedi in- 
dustry does not exist m any of them except Assam wheie the em- 
ployment strength in the industry is below one thousand and herce 
minimum wages have not been fixed Minimum wages, lor agricultu- 
ral labour have so far been fixed in the States of Andhia Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Mysoie, Ori'Sa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and m the terri- 
tories of Delhi, Himachal Pradesh and Tnpuia The Central Govern- 
ment have urged the rest of the State Governments etc to fix the 
minimum wages for agricultural workers m their respective areas 
[February 10, 24 and 2b, 1959 ) 

Evaluation and Implementation of Labour Laws— All State 
Governments and Administrators except Jammu and Kashmir and 
Manipur have set up sections m their Labour Departments to look 
into cases of non-implementalion of labour enactments, etc The 
State Governments of Bihar, Kerala, Mysore. Punjab Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and administrators of Delhi and 
Tripura have also set up tripartite Implementation Committees 
[February 10, 1959.] 

Accidents in Coal Mines — ^There were 970 accidents m coal 
mines during the period from the 1st September to the 31st Decem- 
ber 1958. In these accidents. 74 persons uere killed and 933 were 
seriously injured. [February 18, 1959.] 

Abolition of Contract Labour in the Cement Industrj — The Sub- 
committee set up by the Industrial Committee on Cement at its 
Second Session held in March 1954 made certain lecommendations 
for the abolition of contract labour in the mdustrv These recom- 
mendations were brought to the notice of State Governments and 
the Cement Companies The latter have according to the information 
available considerably reduce the number of workers engaged 
under the contract system [February 23, 1959 ] 
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Safety Measures in Mines — ^The Conference on Safety -which 
met some time back to discuss safety measures in the mines made 
ccitain recommendations with a view to preventing accidents in 
niincj Among the measures suggested are safety education and 
prop iganda development of safety consciousness, stabilisation of 
labour force improved standard of ventilation and lighting and cf 
handling the using explosives, and setting up of Safety Committees 
m mines [February 26, 1959] 


SIXTH SESSION OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE ON COAL 
MINING 

Inaugurating the Sixth Session of the Industrial Committee 
on Coal mining held at New Delhi on 21st February 1959, the Union 
Labour Minister emphasised the need for greater output of coal 
but made it clear that this should not be done at the cost of workers’ 
safety He said that earnest efforts are required to be made by all the 
three parties, viz , employers, workers and the Inspectorate staff to 
ensure that the incidence of accidents was reduced to the barest 
minimum In this connection he emphasised the need for imparting 
iniual training to the workers so as to acquaint them with the hazards 
of mining before they were actually pul on the job Referring to the 
incidents of violence and intimidation on the part of the workers 
and their possible causes, he drew attention of the Committee to the 
newly evolved Code of Discipline which, if fully observed, should 
eliminate the source of discontent on both sides 

Expressing dissatisfaction on the functioning of the Works 
Committees he said that a spirit of purposeful participation v/as 
necessary on the part of both the parties, workers and emplo>eTS 
for the successful functioning of Works Committees On the q^uestion 
of supply of drinking water in the coal-fields, he said that coal mines 
welfore organisation had been doing something to solve this problem 
With the limited resources at the disposal of this organisation, it 
could not solve the problem alone He suggested that smaller schemes 
should be chalked out by the collieries or groups of collieries which 
they could finance themselves The Coal mines welfare organisation, 
would render financial assistance in the form of subsidy. The State 
Governments m these areas could also render considerable assistance 
by implementing bigger schemes 

Regarding the demand for abolition of the Coal-field Recruiting 
Organisation, he said that Government had appointed a tripartite 
Committee in 1954 to suggest ways and means of improving the 
working of the Organisation and that its recommendations had 
already been implemented. There might be room for further improve- 
ments He invited suggestions for such improvements as well as im- 
provements m the running of labour camps run by private recruit- 
ing agencies As regards rehabilitation of workers disabled by acci- 
dent or disease, he said that while there would be general agreement 
regarding the need for their rehabilitation progress in this direction 
was not considerable 

The mam conclusions/recominendations of the Committee were 
as follows — 

Item 1 — Action taken on the conclusions of the Fifth Session 
of the Committee held in New Delhi in August 1956 — Water Sup- 
ply — The question of employers’ and workers’ members of the Coal 
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Mmcs Welfare Fund Advisory Committee being included in the 
Water Board in Jharia should be taken up again with the State 
Government concerned (AJiO see under item 8) 

Amendment of the Mines Act — ^The Amending Bill ahoald be 
introduced in Parliament at an early date In case, there was any 
delay in the legislation, the managements should consider giving 
cfTcct to the provisions already agieed upon, namely, ovcilime and 
annual leave, on a voluntary basis from the 1st June 1959 

Item 2 — Abolition contiact labour system of employment tn 
Coal JVhT!C<t— No now category of work should be brought under the 
contract system If any new category had been brought under the 
contract system after August 195fi the position should be rcctihcd 
The Mining Adviser, Ministry of Steel. Mines and Fuel and the Chief 
Labour Commissioner should jointly carry out a study and submit 
a report covering all aspects ot the question and with special 
rofeienco to the categories of woik which should be allowed on con- 
tract basis 

Item 3 — Abolition of CRO and other private Labour Camps and 
the further continuance of the Gorakhpur Labour Orgam$ation — The 
Gorakhpur Labour Oiganisalion might continue, for the piisent. for 
puiposos of recruitment only but all forms of control or tegulalion 
exercised separately ovei Goiakhpur Labour aflei rociuitment 
should cease There should be a joint co-operalivc organisation which 
sliould look after the various aspects of recruitment, training and 
welfare of all labour so that there was no distinction between the 
Gorakhpur labour and other labour Steps should be taken to devise 
a scheme for this purpose 

Item 5 — Reuision of the Standing ©rders tn the Coal Jmlustii/ — 
The Sub-Committoo contemplated under item 10 should meet early 
to consider the revision of Standing Orders 

Item G—He’Cmploymenf of icorkers paitially disabled by acci- 
dents and workers cured of TB — Whercvei possible woikeis dis- 
abled through accidents should be re-employed in suitable light jobs 
Employers also agreed to participate in schemes of auxiliaiy em- 
plojmcnt to be worked out by the C M WC 

Item 7 — /iiclusion of Malts Sweepers Domestic seruonts colliery 
school teachers and non-worUtiuj miners’ sirdars U'Uliin t)ie scope of 
Coal Mines Promdent Fund Scheme— Teachers Malis Sweepers and 
Domestic servants who were on the pay roll of the Company should 
bo allowed to participate in the Provident Fund Non-working sir- 
clais. who performed some production functions, should also bo 
allowed to participate. 

Note — Items 4 and 12. relating to conclusions of the Ad-hoc 
mooting of Coal Mining interests held in Calcutta and the 
Mines Safety Conference were noted b% the Committee 
On item 15 relating to grant of festival holidays to docker m 
collieries no specific action was recommended 
Item 8 — Water Supply in the Coal Fields— The Sub-Comnuttce 
contemplated under Item 16 should go into the whole questum and 
suggest suitable steps for the solution of the problem 

There should bo a Special Officer of a high level m the Coal 
Mines Welfare Organisation to deal with this question at least for 
the time being. Stops should be taken to get the scrviccb of a Public 
Health Engineer for this purpose with the help of the Health 
Ministry. 
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It!M 9— Reuietw of the position regarding prouision of Pit-head 
Baths and Creches at the Coal Mines — ^Tho Coal Mines Welfare 
Conimi'.sioner would issue a suitable questionnaire and obtain full 
inlormalion about the present situation including the difficulties 
standing in the way of progress in the construction of baths. The 
matter would thereafter be examined with particular reference to 
design and location of baths 

Mines employing 25 women should, provide creches 

Item 10 — runctiomrig of Works Committees in Collieries— The 
Central and State Rules should be studied and appropriately amend- 
ed \\ ith a view to removing the obstacles m the way of successful 
working of these Committees 

Item 11 — Gratuity and old age pension — The question should be 
examined by the Sub-Committce contemplated under item 16 m the 
light of the recommendations made by the Study Group on Social 
Secuiity 

Item 13 — Implementation of the Code of Discipline in the Coal 
Mining industry — There should be a Special Officer, stationed m 
the urea, to ensure the smooth implementation of the Code. The 
Sub-Cofnmittee contemplated under item 16 would deal with gene- 
lul matters connected with the Code. 

IirM 14 — Troiimng Scheme for cool mine entrants— The' Traiiv 
ing Scheme would be re-exammed by a Sub-Committee consisting 
jf two employers’ representatives, two workers' representatives, 
the Chief Inspector of Mines and the Mining Adviser, Ministry, oi 
Steel, Mines and Fuel 

Item Ifi— Proposals to constitute a Sub-Committee for discuss- 
ing general prohlems concerning workmen employed in the coal 
industry -The Sub-Committee for the purpose should consist of one 
lepresentatwe of Government employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions represented on the Industrial Committee on Coal Mining. 


CONCLUSrONS/DECISIONS OF THE PUBLIC SECTOR CON- 
FERENCE HELD AT NEW DELHI ON 21 JANUARY 1959 
A Conlerence of Tepiesenlalives of Central and State Govern- 
ments, Management and Labour Organisations was held on 21st Janu- 
ary 1959 to consider labour problems concerning those public sector 
undertakings which are run as companies or corporations as dis- 
tinguished from those that are departmentally managed eg., Ord- 
nance Factories, Railways, etc. The Conference considered two items 
namely, (i) Application of the Code of Discipline m Industry and 
the principles for recognition of trade unions and (ii) Industrial 
relations in the public sector undertakings In regard to (i) it was 
agteed by all to apply the Code* to pobUc sector uwdettakiugs 
as companies and Corporations) subject to clarifications specified 
below • — 

IN PART II — Item (t) The stipulation that no unilateral action 
should be taken in connection with an industrial matter does not 
mean that the management will have to be sitting in consultation 
with representatives of labour m regard to every little thing R 
•For a full text of the Code of Discipline see Indian Labour 
Gazette, October 1958 issue vide pp 221 — 223. 
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means that in Ihinps which efTcct the larger interests of the woikcrs 
action should not be taken without notice or consultations While 
It IS not necessary to define precisely what is meant by an 
“industrial matter”, the Fourth Schedule of the Industrial Disputes 
Act Itself indicates certain broad points on which prior notice or con- 
sultation IS indicated 

/tern Where in an establishment there is an ex'stmjt 

grievance procedure which cnsuics speedy and full investigation 
and settlement of grievances such proceduie could be continued and 
it was not necessary that the Model Procedure should bo subs ituied 
in their place 

IN' PART III — hem (u) — Where the normal existmg puccdutcs 
in an Cotal'lishmont provide for such things the exist. ng pioecdure 
can continue. 

Item (ri)— This js an obligation corresponding to Ihc obligation 
placed on the Unions under (vn) of Part IV under which the vvoikeis 
organisations have to take action against their olTice b^aii’s and 
members for indulging in action against the spirit of the Code 
Similarly, there is an obligation on the managements to lake sucli 
action as they consider appropriate against the members oi then 
ostahlishmenis who may. on enqu-ry. be found to have acted m 
violation of the spirit of this Code 

ftcni (uu)— A Union recognised under the Code wiJ) nol eojiDnue 
to bo recognised if it violates the Code. Whcic the activities of an 
industry aio spread over a wide aiea like the Aiilinc') Coipiuition 
the panics may agree upon the determination of the loc<il aica and 
such details for purposes of recognition Suitable variations nuitujilv 
acceptable to both parties arc nol ruled out 

Aif (t*) VIZ Industrial Relations it was deccicd that 

i pioliminary steps for cieating the neccssaiy ulmosphi'M . 
^ education should be taken for the progressive introduction 
of the Scheme of workers participation m management ir public 
.sector undertakings, (n) In regard to Work's Committees, the mattei 
should bo examined carefully m the light of the suggestions made 
^ j Conference and on the basis of the Enquiry Repoits and 
before a future Session of the Indian Labout Ccuifeience. 

V't 1 Indian Labour Confeicncc will deal with the sublet t 

of Industrial relation wherein all aspects of the problem would bt 
aiscusscd. It was agreed in principle that employe! s and employees 
in the Public Sector slioiild be icpresented m the Indian Laboui 
^onscToncc. Details for this shoidd be worked out 
r spnunar may be held at an early date to consider the pioposcd 
l^fficicncy and Welfare and the conclusions of the Seminar 
will be placed before the next Indian Labour Conference 


EMPLOVeES’ state INSURANCE SCHEME 
, . Jbc Scheme has so far been introduced at 73 centres and is likelv 
“introduced at 20 more centres by the end of June, 19.50 
ifi tl.ft made by the employees during lO.'ih-sO up 

nnde h ' I 1953 was I^ 2.79JI2.G71 and the contribution 

Ks -r in the same period was approximately 
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Medical benefits under the scheme were extended to families of 
insured persons in ceitain specified areas of Madhya Pradesh with 
effect from the 15th Febiuarj to some areas, and from 1st March 
1959 m case of othei areas The Goi’emments of Bombay and Madras 
have also agreed to the extension of such facilities to the families of 
insured persons during 1&59 

Tuo hospitals have been established so far in rented buildings 
one in Madias city and the second m Bangalore In other areas beds 
have been reseued for msuied persons in the existing hosmtals or 
sepaidie annexes constructed under the scheme 

Out of about 21 000 workers who are yet to be covered in the 
Punjab undei the scheme 19 500 aie expected to be covered during 
the year. 1959-60 


RECOTiLMENDATIONS OF THE CENTRAL WAGE BOARD FOR 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 

The Central Wage Board for Sugar Industry set up by the 
Government of India on the 2Gth December 1957 to work out a wage 
stiuclure based on the principles of fair w'ages has made a unanimous 
recommendation for the grant of interim relief at the rate of 5 per 
cent subject to a minimum of Rs 3 to all workmen whose consoli- 
dated wages (le basic wage and dearness allowance) are ut> to 
Rs 100 per month subject to certain conditions The relief recom- 
mended for other categories of workers is as follows — 
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1 4% 1 

3 
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Tlie recommendations have been communicated to the Indian Sucar 
Mills Association with a view to ensuring the implementation of the 
same by its member mills The Board has recommended that the 
above relief should be given with effect from 1st January 1959 


NATIONAL REGISTER OF QUALIFIED SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 

In view of the nsmg lemoo of technological activities and the 
consequent accelerated demand for technical personnel and specitl* 
jsts m the public and private sectors, the Goiemment of India started 
compilation of a National Register in 1948 as a record of the qualified 
scientific and technical personnel in the countn’ The Register was 
re-organised in 1957-58 and is now a manpower research organisation 
and a clearing house of information pertaining to Indian scientists 
and technologists both at home and abroad It enrols certain cate- 
gories of personnel eg post-graduates in science subjects, degree 
holders in agriculture, veterinary science and other specialised fields. 
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dccjree or diploma holders m enginecnng and technology and medi- 
cal specialists. Registration is fiee Registration caidb can be 
obtained from tiie Union Public Ser\ice Commission all State Public 
Service Commissions all Emplovment Exchanges, all Nation.il 
Laboratories of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Repeal ch 
and from the National Register Unit of the Council Suitable arrange- 
ments have also been made at the Indian Missions abioad for the 
registration of Indians residing in those countries 

The National Regfster Unit also prepares and publishes sludv 
reports on the information contained m the Rcgistei indicafra 
inter alia, the gronth of omplo\Tncnt oppoi tuniliCi in \auoub 
Holds The available information about the registiants is supolied to 
employers on request The publications of the Unit aie available 
for sale and can be obtained fiom the Sales and Disti ibution Oflicei 
Council of Scientific and Indusiiial Research. Old Mill Road New 
Delhi 2 The scientists, technologists cngmceis. medical specialists 
etc. aio reqvicsted to emol them'olvcs with the National Reg -•tci 


URB.AN LABOUR FORCE IN THE THIRD PLAN PERIOD 
The National Emplovment Seivico of the Union Mmisirv of 
X-abour and Emplnvmem have recently made a study of the likelv 
increase in Labour Force, etc. in the urban areas duiing the Tlnrd 
Plan period The study rovea's tnat due to continuous migiation 
of people from niral to urban auas there has been a lapid giowth 
of the labour force in cities and towns It ’s esfmated that the 
labour force in urban areas will increase fiom 2G 4 millions to 
Sl.Sjmillions during the current Plan period and fiom dl 5 millions 
to 37 G millions during the Third Plan period Siinilaih thco s 
likely to be an increase in the number of educated peisons m the 
l-tbciur force from 28 millions to 4 2 millions during the S' conn 
Plan period, and from 4 2 to 50 millions during the next Plan period 
It IS thus expected that theic will be an addition of G 1 million poi- 
sons in the uiban labour force duiing the Tiurd Plan peiiod includ- 
ing 17 m llion educated persons ii matriculates and above It will 
therefore, be necessary to aim at cieatmg 61 million jobs dunng il.e 
fhird Plan period in order to avoid any increase m tlie back-log if 
unemployment remaining at the end of the Second Plan 

The studv also shows that the pioportion of the unemplovod 
higher in cities when compaud to towns and is the highest ir big 
f'ltics UnomploiTnent in urban aieas is most acute among the edu- 
cated persons and its incidence is highest among mainciilates The 
tcniDo of rural — urban migration which was lathci slow h theiu' i- 
likely to increase when industrial development gathers mumentum 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN 
the CHRISTIAN FAMILIES IN CHEMBUR BOMBAY 
The Ta'a Institute of Social Sciences conducted a ^uivev t 
socio-economic conditions of domestic servants working with approxi- 
mately 70 Christian families reMding m the Chenihur Chr’--' .i i 
Colony, Bo.nhav. The survey coveicd 40 families winch li.a 1 .in 
aggregate of 71 servants of whom 58 responded to the iniuv 
The survey levealed that over two-thirds of the '-eivant'- h.id 
family maimes of Rs 50-00 or le:>s In about two-fifths of then, i 
W’as less than Rs 25-00 and in another one fifth between Rs 26-00 
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period during which the Gold Mines were under the Management of 
the Gold Mining Companies) and for each of the subsequent financial 
years upto March 31. 1961 The salient features of the agreement aie 
summarised below — 

1. The parties agreed that bonus should be paid to workmen on 
the basis of ‘available sui'plus’ Gross profits of each year will be 
arrived at after deducting revenue expenditure from gross income. The 
items agreed upon to constitute revenue expenditure were- royalty, 
additional royalty, contribution to Government, annual contribution 
to the pension and the staff provident funds. The ‘available surplus’ for 
the purpose of bonus will be assessed by subtracting the prior charges 
from the gross profits. The prior charges will consist of. (i) income tax 
and other taxes, if any, (u) an amount equal to the total depreciation 
that would be allowable under the provisions of the Income Tax Law, 
(ill) an amount equal to the difference between the actual capital ex- 
penditure and statutory depreciation as per (iil above or 7> per cent, 
of the total revenue expendiluie whichever is less, as additional pro- 
vision for rehabilitation, (iv) an amount equal to 6 per cent on 
the capital invested m the Undertakings and (v) an amount equal to 
2 per cent on reserves employed as working capita! 

2. In case an amount in respect of payment of bonus for any 
earlier year was debited to the accounts of any financial year, the 
actual amount paid as bonus less income tax proportionate to it will 
be added back for calculating the ‘available surplus' 

3. The portion of the ‘available surplus’ calculated as above to be 
paid as bonus to workers will be determined every year by mutual 
negotiations beUseen the parties after taking into account all relevant 
circumstances 

4 Considering that the ‘available surplus’ as worked out in the 
manner mentioned above for the years 1953 and 1954 will not be 
appreciable and on the distinct understanding that it will not form a 
precedent for other years, the Board of Management agreed to pay 
bonus to the workmen of the Gold Mines and the allied Establishments 
at the following rates • 
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The quantum of bonus, given above is inclusive of one month’s 
bonus and 15 days bonus wherever already paid to the workmen undtr 
Oidcrs of the Court 


AGREEMENTS IN THE MATTER OF BONUS BETWEEN THE 
WORKERS AND MANAGEMENTS OF FOUR OIL COMPANIES 
IN NEW DELHI 

Recently agreements on the question of bonus for 1957 were 
reached during the Conciliation proceedings between the workers and 
managements of (i) Standard Vacuum Od Co., New Delhi, (li) Burmah- 
Shel] Oil, Storage and Distributing Co . of India, Ltd . New Delhi, (in) 
Callex (India) Ltd New Delhi and (iv) Inclo-Burma Petroleum Co, 
Ltd New Delhi Under the agreements the workmen, etc., are to 
receive interim bonus as under* — 
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1 iJ'llil trmt'ir} 
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The final amount of bonus to be paid is to bo determined and 
adjusted after the Supreme Court gives its decision m the appeals of 
all the four undertakings, at present, pending before it. 


AGREEMENT ON BONUS BETWEEN THE MANAGEMENTS OF 
FOUR CASHEW FACTORIES AND THEIR WORKMEN 
Disputes arose between the managements of the four cashew 
factories at Kundara, Tellicherry, Kara and Mammalli m Kerala State, 
owned by M/S Pcirce Leslie & Co Ltd , and their workmen, on the 
question of payment of bonus from 1952 onwards A number of con- 
ferences were hold under the auspices of the State Labour Dcpdif- 
ment for the settlement of these disputes Finally, at a conference h^ld 
on 5th January, 1959, in the presence of the State Labour Minister 
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the parties arrived at a settlement, the main terms of which are as 
follows: — 

For a full and final settlement of all the pending claims relating 
to bonus for the years up to and including the year 1957-58, the manage- 
ment agreed to pay a consolidated rate for the year 1957-58 in^addition 
to 6J per cent already agreed by the company for the year 1957-58 The 
consolidated rate for the year 1957-58. however differed in the foui 
factories. The rate was 2^ per cent of the total eammgs of the workers 
employed in the factories at Kundara and Tellicherry, 3t per cent to 
workers m the factory at Mamally and per cent to workers in the 
factory at Kara It was agreed that bonus would be paid on or before 
the IS'th January 1959 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

EMPLQt'ME.VT OF DiSPL.\CED PERSON'S DURING DECEMBER 1958 
Out of 4,946 displaced persons registeied with the Employment 
Exchanges during December 1958 548 secured employment The 
figures for the previous month wete 418 placements out of 4.278 
registrations. The number of displaced persons on. the live registers at 
the end of December 1958 was 45 543 as against 43 327 at the end of 
November 1958 


Training Course for Worker-Te.\ciizrs 
A training course for worker-teachers under the Workers' Educa- 
tion Programme will start at Delhi early m Apul 1959. The training 
will be imparted to 30 worker-teachers drawn from different indus- 
tries. Similar training will also be given to worker-teachers at 
Calcutta These worker-teacheis after completing their training will 
go back to the mdustnal units to which ihev belong and train the 
workers there. 

A provision of Rs GO lakhs has been made in the Second Five 
Year Plan to cany out the programme The purpose of the programme 
IS to help workers develop trade-union consciousness and to provide 
instruction to them in regard to conduct of union-management rela- 
tions. working of the mdustrv and the obsen,’ance of the Code of 
Discipline. 


Dock Workers’ Advisory Committee 
The Dock Workeis' Advisoiv Committee met in December 1958 
and made the following recommendations — (i) A tripartite Committee 
should be set up in each port to keep or reviewing the problem of 
damage to cargo by negligent oi o\erloadmg of slings, (ii) the question 
of fixing the age of retirement foi dock workers should bo examined 
by the various Dock Labour Boards and Port Authorities (m) the 
]J''orkcrs. as iq. the case of shore workeis may be allowed a total of 
-1 davs’ leave made up of casual leave and paid holidays, the actual 
distnbution between the two within this limit being left to the 
iioards. the Bombay Dock Labour Board has alreadv extended the 
benefit to their workers, (iv) the Dock Labour Boards should review 
the question of the dccasuahsation of listed workers after the listing 
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schemes had been in (.ipiution for one year and submit their recom- 
mendations to the Govtinmenl refiardin;’ the further action to be 
taken and (vl the Subsidistd Housing Scheme should bo made appli- 
cable to the Dock Labour Hoards 


Industriai. StnvF\ OF DcLiii DuntVG I959-C0 
An industiial survis of the Union Territory of Delhi will be 
coined out dunng the tinancial year. 1959-CO Information will be 
collected undei various broad heads like the general position and 
dcscnplne side of industries both managerial and technical, capital 
output ratio capital structure and capital employment ratio, diffi- 
culties faced bv indusiiies in regard to purchase and sales, technical 
and credit matters and P“ssible rcmtdn-s will also be studied. The 
survey \m11 also ciiN*r ihe i x..ininjlion of the role of co-operatives 
and Government assistance m the matter as well as scope for expan- 
sion of existing indusirns and setting up new industries. Preparation 
of a directorv of manufactuu-s is also mlcndtd to be undertaV.cn 


Working Ct-iss Family BucGrr Survey 
Of about 23 000 families proposed to be covered by the AIMndia 
Family Lising Surs’cy about 10.000 families hod been covered up to 
January 1039 


Code or ErnciENcy and Welfare 

A preliminary draft of the Code of Eflieicney and Welfare has 
been circulated to Employers’ and Workers* Organisations for com- 
ments 

The Employ£e.s‘ State Insura-ncf Act. 1918— Duly Rate of 
Maternity Denffit 

The daily rate of maternity benefit under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act. 19-18 has been fixed at twice the daily rale specified in 
section 50(3)(i) of the s.iid Act or Rs 0 75 nP whichever is higher The 
revised rate will be applicable to all insured women whose right to 
maternity henefit commenced after the Isl June 195R 


Madras Pay Commission 

The Government of Madras have appointed a Ihrcc-Mcmlicr Pay 
Commission to go into the question of revision of the present structure 
of pay, aUo'i.'anccs and rctwmg bentWa nl GoNtTTmv-nV 
both gazetted and non-gazetted and to recommend a suitable structure 
for the future and the method of fillinR the existing personnel mlo 
the now scales from the corresponding old scales While making their 
recommendations the Commission, will, inter ahn. take. the following 
factors, into consideration (i) resources of the Government and the 
demands of Five Years Plans (u) impact of the recommendations on 
the wage-structure, etc. of employees of Local Boards, teachers in 
aided schools, and (iii) the recommendations of the Central Pay Com- 
mission. 
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West Bengal Council for Training in Vocational Trades 

The Government of West Bengal have constituted a Council for 
Training m Vocational Trades consisting of IG members including 
representatives of the Central and State Governments, employers and 
workers, etc The State Minister-in-charge Commerce and Industry 
will bo Its Chairman. The Council \vill be alTiliated to the National 
Council for Vocational Trades and will function as a State agency 
to advise the State Government in carrying out the training policy 
laid down by the National Council and to co-ordinate the vocational 
training programmes throughout the State 


Guinea Becomfs 80tii Mfmder of thf ILO 
With the inclusion of Guinea as a Member of the ILO. there 
are now fiO member countries of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. 


• FOREIGN 

now WORKING PEOPLE vSPEND THEIR ANNUAL HOLIDAYS 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 

Industrial and office workers in Yugoslavia spend their holidays 
mostly by going to their factorv' or office holiday centre or staying 
in private houses, taking full board or preparing their own meals 
This method is verv popular as families often find their stay at these 
centres cheaper than at home In the last few years factories and 
institutions have been opening an increasing number of hohdav 
centres and sports and tourist organisations have been establishing 
camps Trade Unions and industrial and social organisations have 
also been setting up hohdav centres for their wo-^kers and (heir 
families These centres. 534 m number, are reasonably cheap costing 
from 100 to GOO dinars per dav per worker with half rates for 
children. 3G4 of these holiday centres are at seaside. 158 in mountains 
and the remaining 12 bv the side of lakes One of the mam reasons 
for the cheaper rates prevalent at the holiday centres is that the 
State exempts the holiday centres from some taxes which the hotels 
have to pay. Besides, the development of these centres is encouraged 
by the law on the sotting up and administration of holiday centres 
which makes it possible for the enterprises to subsidise those holiday 
centres Besides, the holiday centres industrial firms also organize 
r.7.7?ps. «'eck*cnd houses particufarfy around their (owns and 

pay for rooms in private houses making arrangements for meals 
with hotels 

Some undertakings which do not use their funds for sotting up 
such centres give financial help to their cmplovees when thev go on 
holiday. In such cases a few million dinars are set aside from the 
surplus fund of the enterprise — which might otherwise have been 
distributed in the form of bonuses This amount is handed over to 
the trade union council of the firm which allocates it to the workers 
after taking their wages into consideration. Those getting highest 
w.ngcs do not get any assistance In addition to this the firm, m 
firder to help workers’ families reserves on the coast everv month 
some rooms at about 800 dinars a day and charges only 10 per cent 
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of the cost from unskilled workers — ^\vho go for holiday making and 
meets the difference itself The proportion of charges paid by 
workers increases m proportion to Iheir wages, highly-skilled 
workers with more salaries paying the highest. This system has en- 
couraged a large number of workers to go for holidays elsewhere 
than to their native villages where they were going previously. 

Special care is taken about holiday of children. Children’s 
holiday centres. 495 m number, by the sea and in mountains, are 
founded organised and financed by the social insurance organisation, 
the to%'.n and district councils, industrial organisations, schools, 
children's homes, nurseries and other institutions. Some of these 
centres are completely free of charge while in others, a nominal sum 
of 60 to 70 dinars a day is charged. 

In addition to all this assistance given to workers and their 
families for enjoying their holidays, reduced railway and other fares 
are charged The reduction sometimes goes up to as much as 75 per 
cent of the total fare 

(Source — News from Yugoslavia — December 15, 1958). • 


CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 

Important articles of labour interest in periodicals received 
recently in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below;— 

West Bengal Labour Gazette (Pubticotions Sales Depot, New 
Secretariat, Calcutta), August and September. 1958 Collective Bar* 
gaming and Wage Structure in Printing Presses m West Bengal in 
December 1956. 

American Federatxomst (815, Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington. 
6. DC), December 1958 — Are there Limits to Collective Bargaining; 

International Labour Review (International Labour Ofice, 
Geneva), December 1958— Temporary Disability Insurance in the 
United States, The Development of Vocational Guidance in Asia. 

Industry and Labour (International Labour Office, Geneva), 
December 15. 1958 — ^Employment of the Disabled in Japan. 

Industrial end Labour Relations Review (New York Stale 
School of Industrial and Labour Relations at Cornell University. 
Icthzaca, New York) Quarter ending January, 1959 — (i) Proportional 
Representation of Workers in the Auto Industry, 1934-35 and (u) 
Selective Retirement and Pre-xetirement Counselling in the TV A. 

American Labour Review (Labour Attache, American Embassy, 
New Delhi). February 1. 1959 — ^Worker Training for Industrial 
Growth. 

Commerce (Brady House, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay')) 
February 14 and 28, 1959— Laiwur Problem and Automation. 
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Employment 

Table 1— Employment in Factohies 
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Table 2 — Employment in Central Government Establishments 
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Table 3-^Employment in Cotton Mills Industry in the Various 
States during December, 1958 


TotJilXo AvcrogcDmU XiimLoroflVoikcrBEmpIoycfl 



of Work- 



Rolls 


2ntl 

3r<I 

T'ltnl 



Shin 

Shift 

Shift 


1 


3 

4 



AfiilJiM PriidpsJ) .... 

13.475 

5.50* 

.3,430 

1.940 

10,980 

llihar ' , . 


443 

280 


723 

Bomliiy 

5,07.77.3 

2,47,6-U 

1,57.14’ 

•17.312 

4,42,128 


10,370 



1.518 

!),126 

Macihyii Prutiosili 

51,317 

24.418 

16.S31 

3.0 IC 

4.7,195 

Madras .... 

1.82.322 

62.104 

31.212 

10.600 

1,07,066 

Mysoro ..... 

30.013 

16,081 

8.133 

t.3’3 

27, .330 

Onsan . , . . 

6.210 


1,310 

1.267 


Punjab ..... 

0.336 

3C89 

2.100 

1,771 

7,6.30 

Rajasthan .... 

11,071 

6.142 

3.5.3.3 

1,040 

10,717 

Uttar PradMli .... 

53.7C3 


1 3,240 

8.641 

46,078 

Most BoncaJ .... 

43.111 

21.518 

12,758 

7 0.30 

41.300 

Delhi 

81.101 


5.413 

7.033 

18.502 

Pondichorry .... 

7.720 

3,1.30 

2,278 

117 

5.531 

Total (Dcfomber 10, i^) 

8.01.330 

4.26,831 

2,67,301 

82.738 

7,74,070 

Total (Novombft lOOB) 

8.‘)0.44 I 

4,23,735 

2.W,J44 

70,327 

7,68 306 

Total (Dooembcr 10A7) . 

6.20.238 

4.35.313 

2,71,107 

86,103 

7,02 703 

Arorago (1037) . 

6,41.117 

4..30,6>4 

2 77.518 

07.800 

8,12,018 


Joiijre— Ministry of Oommew «n<I Iniliisin'. Oovcminont of Inrtu* 


Table 4— Employment and Total Number of Man^Shifts Worked in 
_ Coal Mines 
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Total Number of Man shifts Worked . 
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Awago Daily NuiuIkt of R'orkers Emplored 

1 54,71.228 
' 40.006 

61,80.974 

,17,405 

.32.24 035 

33, ><23 

31,08 006 

33,880 

Total Numlier of Man-ahift-. 'Worked 

Sur/nre 

ATerngo Daily Number of IVorkors Kinplujetl 

10,40.134 

1 1,13,733 

9.31,560 

1,13,760 

8..'6,048 

1,16,748 

8,64.725 

1,15,601 

Total Number of Man slufla M orked . 

20,67,972 

29.0S.C87 

29,31,023 

29,50,637 

Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 

3,63,493 

3,59,961 

3,68,810 

3,49,076 

Total Number of Mnn-ahifla I\ orked 

04,69,314 

00,50.221 

90,13,506 

89,23,383 


Sourw—Chitf rnsperlor of Minos, Phnnfcail. 
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Table 5 — Number or Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments or au. 
Mills) in the various States by Shuts Worked during Decbi- 
BER 1958 

State 


No of Spuming Mills and Spinning Dipartniftits of 
Cumposite Mills vliirb ditnng the Month 

I 



Rrmamnl 

CloslNl 

IVotkod 
One Stufi 

3 

R orkpd 
Tto Shift 

4 

IVorLrd 

Thn» 

Shifts 

5 

Total No. 
of Mill. 

C 

Aodlirt Pradp«h 



3 

1 


C 

14 
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1 

1 

\ 

- 

3 
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14 

11 

75 

97 

19? (1) 
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‘ 

_ 

4 

ft 

13 

'tadbra Prade*h 



I 

3 

10 

5 

19 

Madna 



s 

3 

CO 

5» 

134 \l) 

Mnors . 



3 


c 

7 

IT(J» 
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5 

_ 

_ 

1 

* 
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2 

- 

2 

4 

» (1) 

lUjaalbas . 



4 

- 

3 

4 

11 

Uttar Pradesli . 



T 


7 

7 

U (1) 

Weat Bonga) . 



2 


■ 

19 

30 

DelLi , 



- 



4 

4 

VondisLmy . 



“ 

- 

1 

1 

SO) 

To\al (I>e«Ta\jei, 195?) . 


45 

23 

IftO 


4S2{10) 

Tolkl plcrmnW, 19 >S) 


45 

23 

is: 
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4ft2 (9) 

Total (BettmVr, 193T) 


2ft 

2ft 

iftj 

•Ift 

4M 

Awagt (lost) 



=■ 

21 
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SJI—Tht fifOTM la bncLc<s rrUtr lo o«Tr loUli cot •t4rt«3 TorViDg or mill* w^rliag 
roTol; en Suple flbra. 

SiivTr^— iTma'TT of Cottiorrf^ »b 4 ladaitry, <V)TCTninfiil of India. 
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Table 6 — Number of Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in December, 1958 for Weaving Departments of all 
Composite Mills 


State 

1 

No. ni Weaa u»j> Departments of Composite JLlls winch 
diiring the Month 

Remniaed 

Closed 

Worked 

Oao 

Shift 

3 

Worked 

Two 

Shifts 

4 

\^o^ked 

Three 

Shifts 

Total 

No. of 
Mills 

Andhra Prade'h .... 

1 



o 

3 

Bihar ..... 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

Bombay 

10 

7 

122 

34 

173 

Krnla ... . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

Madhya Prade'-b 

3 

- 

12 

3 

18 

^ladraa . , . , . 

7 

r> 

8 

i) 

26 

Mywr» 

5 

_ 

C 

- 

11 

Orissa ..... 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Punjab . , . . 

- 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Ba/astlian ..... 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

Uttar Pradesh .... 


- 

4 

S 

17 

West Bengal . , 

1 

1 

9 

c 

17 

I>eJhi ... 

_ 

— 

1 

3 

4 

Pondicberty 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Total (Docomber, I9oS) 

37 

IS 

ITI 

C8 

294 

Total (November, 1938) . 

36 

20 

17J 

06 

295 (1) 


Bgures in brackets rotate to nnrmilhnot alarlfd working or mills working purely 

on ctijio fibre. 

Source— Ministry of Commeroe and Indrutty* GoTomment of India. 
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Employment £xcluiDg:e Statistics 
Table 7 — ^EMPLOYMzirr SsaivicE during January, 1959 



No of 

Xo of 

X.. of 

Xo, of 

Xo. of 

Xo. of 

Xo of 


EichanKP* 

Rrpstra 

Apjdi 

Appli* 

Employers 


Varan. 


at the 


rants 



ripa 



End of 

during 

Pbnsl in 



Xolifiod 



iho 

the 

Emplos 

RreiatctK 

changts 

during 

Dealt MMh 


Month 

M mlh 


at iho 


the 

at th® 






fbs 


End ofthe 




Month 

Month 

Sronth 


Month 


2 

3 

. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Andbra 

10 

u i«n 

1 IU> 


.360 

l,r.Q7 

3.259 

Amm 

0 

S.fiSl 


19.742 

81 

307 

2.162 

Bibnr 

10 

11 441 




1,841 

7.024 

Bonilrn 

>3 

27.630 

*.«33 


1.157 

4,718 

11.816 

Dofhi 

I 

7,344 

V^^ 



1,143 

1.939 



622 

106 

2.736 


109 

l.R'A 

IVadwh 
JamoiD & 

2 

126 


30 


199 


Kiuhmir 








f) 

A.I'iO 

VA 


268 

839 

1,887 

:iUd)iv» 

n 

11.403 

1.379 

42.903 

803 

1,004 

7.966 

Prad>'sh 




tlwUa* 

11 

n.3RT 

2.140 

43 


fiG8 

2,M4 

2.033 

Vanipnr 

1 

1.071 



214 

469 

Sf^mre 

0 

fl.72e 

603 

42.114 

244 

M67 


On><.-v 

Pondi 

0 

7211 

C6.3 

21.279 

131 

1,17! 

21* 

riliTry 

1 

B'.l 

14 



9 


l« 

13,172 

1.90.3 


731 

2.98- 


Raivihan 

12 

7.1-3 

1.012 

30.074 

433 

1.864 


Tnp*ira 

I'ttar 

1 

376 

27 

2.390 

18 

37 


\Vf<t 

33 

34.092 

3.trl7 

1.32.347 

974 

3.079 

S,463 

PoiMial 

CVnfral 

u 

20.711 

1 2<'.6 

2.11.67? 

233 

2.086 


E«l»b- 








li'»bm'’nt 








CO-ofdl- 















1,410 

oflro 

“ 

~ 

— 

— 

68 

141 

Total 








(January 

2IJ 

l.S7,0»4 

19 2*7 

11.97,926 

6,693 

23.713 

67,207 

Total 








(Vcrrm- 
bor, 10'«) 

..... 

2.12,061 

21.037 

1I.R3.299 

8 638 

39..790 

64,050 

Total 








fjanuarr, 
19'>S) . 

lAI 

1.60"2I 

>7.012 

9.39.731 

8. ITT 

23, *64 

44,573 


212 

I.S3.637 

16.413 

11.83.299 

C.4« 

30,407 

84,080 

(Ifl3») 








.V/»»rfe— Rirrctontfl C^ocral of lU^tVmoof •nd EnijJojTnent. 
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Table 8— Occupational Distribution op Applicants on Live Regis- 
ters BY States during January, 1959 


NiiiiiBpr of Applu mis on Live Rpgwtfrs Scckmc Employmunt 

AK«i*(linpe III 


Stttfo 

Indn- 

Skiltcil 








trial 



Edn- 


rn^lcill 

1 



IkIIJMH* 

Psi.ITtl. 

( kiiial 

rational 

Ikimi-li 

(cl 

Oth.i- 

Total 


, i«nrT- 

KLiiha 

8.,^, iiv*« 


Sort ues 

Sirvini.’ 



'lerTicc' 

RtrTieea 







1 


3 

4 

» 

0 

7 

8 

!' 

Amllira , , 


3.281 

J4,«8>7 

4 3».J 

2.838 

38.443 

7,100 

7!l,877 

Aa.nm . 

4'i 

1,228 

2.10** 

.73 

520 

17 110 

531 

11,742 

Bihar . . 

3 SO 

T.OOl 

10 274 

731 

2,010 

50 337 

2,328 

7.1 147 

Botnlmy . , 

1,113 

0,33> 

ni,r.i4 

O.JCO 

7.338 

78.831 

10.073 

1,03,170 

IVllii 

1.283 

4,740 

I*..0fi7 

2 878 

(■.(>31 

2(>,14C 

2,304 

53.275 

Ifinmchit ZVadeali 

31 

150 

280 

284 

83 

J.Ot./ 

231 

2,730 

Jammu & Ka«]i> 


11 

08 

21 

5 

78 

10 

119 

mir. 









Kerala , . 

'ifin 

0.120 

46,77*. 

0.871 

3 374 

00,453 

2 104 

1..30.123 

Madhya PrailerL 

2711 

.7.015 

7.370 

(>.01 1 

1.31* 

20.(,31 

2 241 

42 103 

Madrna . , 

440 

0,133 

27.480 

7.K8J 

3 (.89 

0.4, 01 2 

4 032 

1,1,1.074 

Manipur , 

IS* 

384 

iTU 

1,1.37 

32 

2.102 

1,273 

b.dSO 

Mr^f . . 

431 

3.218 

12,37J 

4,802 

1 070 

18.437 

l.Clb 

42,114 

Ori>iia 

217 

4.30> 

3,4 Ml 

314 

401 

10,132 

2,(172 

21.271 

Pondiclierrj 

4 

120 

2')0 

ItW 

84 

1,338 

114 

2,140 

Piirj til 


3,070 

t0.77J 

4.122 

3.311 

21,021 

2 773 

4H843 

nnla.thau 


870 

7 ’ N. 

4.M7 

J.073 

17.418 

J.811 

30.074 

Tripura 

8 

188 

]'.] 

440 

tK) 

Oil*. 

742 

2, .'lO 

Ultar Prarlesh . 

1,2'n 

13.’ JO 

48,410 

2,70". 

1.273 

70 122 

0,701 

.52,317 

Wepi Brncal 

1.'».-|3 

2t).’7J 

.e-.l 

C32 

3 801 



2,11.077 





Total f JaniinM 
jn-n) 

R,'M3 

11,083 

3.13 <>1C 

.71.713 

47.140 

0,27.107 

71.810 

1.17,120 

Io(jf (li, ernilior 
liiS) 

8.'IJ3 

88.00-. 

3.08 203 

.70.177 

43.823 

0.20.249 

77,270 

1,83,299 

lotal (Jnnuarv, 
IfllS) 


73,214 

J.fiS 441 

40,437 

33.121 

4,73,320 

47,211 

1,31.731 

Arerafc . 

7.418 

78.320 

’ 87 278 

71.602 

38,127 

7,32,437 

50,132 

O.tO.lTO 


^our«— Cirectoratf General of Re^cttkinnit and RmpMuient 
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Table 9— Training Statiscics during January, 1959 ' 


Nuiulitr of Ptroona UncJcrtNing Training nl the 
End of (lio Month 


State 

No ..f 
Centres 


tlonil 





tnd of 
the 
5Ion*li 

Mm 

IVomen 

Teelinicnl* 

Appren. 

ticcahip* 

Total 

1 

Z 

3 

4 


0 

7 

Andhra 

6 

17 

23 

1.S45 

_ 

1,C90 

A»Mm 

2 

C3 

- 

17.’ 

- 

240 

Hihtr 


*“ 

- 

R73 

_ 

073 

Enmbnv 

ii 

o 

16 

1.563 

- 

1.302 

Jammn A Kashmir . 


30 

- 

D7 

- 

125 

Karnla 

t 

_ 

_ 

313 

- 

Sl3 

Modlija Pmileab 

R 

41 

- 

785 

- 

8.’0 

Madrit* . 

MV 

- 

ft: 

85: 

- 

014 

Mjanro . 

n 

4 

30 

808 

- 

812 

Ori>«i . 

r. 

33 

7 

334 

- 

304 

Ihinjali 

II 

l.'3 

- 

1.053 

- 

1,170 

R ijiLHilian . 

4 

- 

- 

418 

- 

4IS 

Uttar Pradculi 

13 

278 

337 

1.754 


2,410 

M r,t Bengal 

H 

413 

- 

2,313 

c 

2,731 


3 

173 

|R3 

509 

- 

977 

Ilimnclial Pradr'Ii . 

’ 


18 

31 

- 

CO 

Total (Jammrj, ICiuSt) 

117 

1.341 

7.70 

13.537 

c 

15,6SI 

Total (Dcremlier, lOSS) 

23« 

I.»l 

750 

20,ISS 

312 

22,747 

Total (lanuaiT, lO'.S) 

3V. 

1.371 

CJI 

11,4(10 

019 

16.974 

Arirage (10;«) 

530 

1.103 

laW 

17.000 

.'.73 

19.064 


A /urr*— Pirrfloralo 0<-ncr»l of fi<^ tll< mf-nt mnd FmjilojTnrnl. 
•fnclodM kronen, if an/. 
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Wages and Earnings 

Table 10— Total Earnings of Factory Workers drawing less than 
RS. 200 PER MONTH 


(Tn thousands of Rupees) 


State 

1 

1930 

1 

1047 1 

3 

1951 

4 

1055 

1055 

6 

19 

Total 

earnings 

37 

1 Annual 
Average 
per AVorher 
Rs. t 

8 

Andhra . 




5I.0G0 

75,414 

71,043 ' 

1,041-9 


•I.SIO* 

, 13,CG0 

23.549» 

41.011 

47,050 

43,837 

1,327-8 

Bihar 

20.373 

83,030 

' 1.65,8531 

1,83,786 

1.63,145 

1,73,640 

1,295-9 

lionihay . 

1, It, 367 

5,91,939 

1 7.09.1171 

6.01.007 

10 00,521 

11.11,146 

1,4.'52 li 

MndbYa 


' 43.714 

50.107 

78,100 

33,236 

78,291 

1.138-7 

lYadesli 








Madras , 

34.023 

1,23,439 

2.00.713 1 

1 3,71.215 


2.39,170 

1,040-0 

Orim , 

-.15 

3,037 


1 14,03.7 

14,023 

17,080 

956-8 

I^njah . 

3.S29* 

14,434 

3»..3I2 ' 

i 42,440 

48,785 

00,650 

055-3 

Uttar Pri- 

33,345 

1,33,432 

l.C7.790t 

i.oi.ir 

2,32,342 

2 50.180 

1,077-5 

dc<h. 








West Beil. 

1,13,424» 

3.37.975 

5,33,409 

[ 6,08,790 

6,40,381 

0,33,078 

l,]C4-0 

Mmtr 

1,040 

3,186 

4.046 

1 .MOO 




Coors 


I.1 

113 

177 





.3^143 

2C,0‘8 

V. 33(1 

60 843 

(.7,764 

73,258 

1,493 4 

All States 

3,31,020 

13,72,030 

20. V> 630 

34.70.43& 

30..76,05S 

27,80,325 

1,253 >6 


•Kslinialeil fExohidos fijiiiro* lor ili fi n«< itivtulKcion*. 

{Excludes 1 ii'»k1c< Railway WofLshojrs the tironjM, Foo<l, ISevcragc*, Tohaeio aua Uins 
and PrcsMs. 


Sdiirff— Annu il RcjwrH on the WorKing of the Pnjiuonf of \\ ages Act 1030 


Table 11 — Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 


1 

ijapleru- 

Irer 

I9-.9 

Aiipu-^t 

1958 

3 

Septeni 

iK-r 

1057 

4 

Avernpe 

1!I57 

Jharia 

l.asio tYnges ... 

8 63 

8 95 



Drarnea-* Allanances ... 





Other Cash Paj-incnta . 

1-S6 

1 85 

1 10 

1 10 

Total 

2i 10 1 

7t. 

20 10 

20-40 






l*eanie«s Allownnee 

10-31 




Oihcr Cadi P.-ivnirnt* .... 

I 0*. 

1 92 

1 32 

1 2S 

Total 

21 12 

21 28 

lO 84 

19-23 


Sovrte — Chiif Inspector orMme«j JlhanLuI 
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Table 12— Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile ^IrLLs for a Standard Month of 2G Working Days 


DLATne^'S sUowanco 


Nffurfi—M'mililf nturrn 



JLniinliin 

Basic 

January 

1030 

3 

Dccamlicr 
10 >S 

4 

Jamnrj' 

1053 

A>tTa;c 

1058 

“ 



R. nP 

n< nP 

IV« nP 

IN nP. 

I!» nP. 

Domkn 


30 00 

HJ 

B4 0* 

TS TO 

81 IS 

Abmp<U1iAil 


00 


83 4) 

73 84 

73 31 

Sh'iUpiir 

. . . 

20 00 

4T-50 

43 50 

33-TO 

41 <>1 

Ihro'U 

. . . 

’« fiO 


75 11 

CO iB 

07 78 

In'l 


30 OH 

»> W 

'►H 50 

50 OG 

57-lT 

NuBpur 


JO W 

oS 30 

37 14 

53 50 

04-00 

MAdrjA 


jc, 0<i 

Cl AT 

CO 04 

r.i 37 

77 M 

Kitnpur 

. . 

30 00 

Cl 7J 

Cl 78 

57 10 

OS'lS 

Wf't Ik-nf*! 


IT 

3J 50 

3J 50 

30 00 

31 35 


-irmix 


Productivity 

Table 13— Productivity of Workers Employed in Co,u. Mines 


Monili 


m 1 l/idirs 

1 OiilpHf 1" r 31-111 shift for 

AlllVr^ina Ffii|ilii\ ^ AM Pi.r«>rn Kiiipl 'J • 

« 1 Un'hrilT'Hm'l anil mI AUhc and 

•n (Iprn Moitinss | Un'lcrgr^un 1 


Kiki^inis 

T<’ii< 

^Kil .era'"' 

1 

T..n* 

Kill grtni’ 

S-piciil-r. lO'.^i , j 

1 II j 

n 

JIT’s 30 

H7-. 

i 


4I(J 5S 

Aiirv'l. I‘'5'< . , 1 

1 II 

i 1 -.1 O') ! 

r 0 7s 

, .-,s0 31 j 


4'«. IJ 

pl'Tnlo.r, I'lTT . 

1 IJ 

I 137 •'S ^ 

O M> 

1 

U»t t.3 1 

I ' 


4IC 5“ 

VTrrago 1037 

1 II 

l.l•••>'^| ^ 

1 

0 1.1 

1.10-70 * 

1 

4TC 58 


."•ijwm— CliHf In/TCCluf of Dkml'i'l. 



Inilustiial Disputes 
Table 14— Bt States ^ 

Industrial Disputes Re sulting in Work Stoppages During January, ivaa 

Starting Paring (h» -Monfb ) Continual from Trcvions Month 1 In Progress During the 
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Table 14— confd. 
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Table 15 — By Industries 


Industry 

1 

No of 
Diapntes 

Progress 

tbe 

Month 

Maximum 

Workers 

Invoiced 

3 

No of 

W nrkers 
yKtrmaHi/ 
Emploced 
in the 
Unita 
AITi eled 

4 

Total 

No of 
Man days 

I o^t 
During 
the 

MoniL 

0. Agrieulturr, Foreatrj , Fidiing etc 

8 

2.078 

2,397 

10,672 

Ten Plantations ... 

7 

2,023 

2 167 

16.297 

Rubber Plantations . 

) 

5-1 

240 

273 

1— Mining and Qiiarrjing .... 

23 

16,1)24(1) 

42,721(1) 

72,722(1) 

Coal . . . . 

b 

678(1) 

1 0S6(1) 

8,081(1) 

Iron Oro ^lining 

1 

188 

188 

6,070 

Manganese , . . 

1 

53 

87 

260 

Gold . . .... 

7 

13,022 

39,593 

38,738 

Others (other Mining) 

t! 

1,000 

I.O'iO 

10 322 

Stone Quarrying. Cl ly and Sand Pits 

2 

1.3 >0 

2,160 

S.'^OO 

Mica _ . .... 

4 

•22') 

CCD 

433 

Others (Non Metallic Slimng and Quarrying 
not Elsewhere Classified). 

1 

li'J 

90S 

792 

2 3. Manufiietunng ..... 

S3 

30,501(3) 

90,800(2) 

1,66,201(3) 

20 Foixl (except llccerages) 

*) 

■ 2,44') 

3,008(1) 

23 (OS 

Gram Mill Products 

1 

23 

23 

3'JS 

Rico Mills . . 

1 

.50 


370 

Dal JIiIU ... 

1 

30 

.30 

U) 

Sugar JliU^ 

2 

901 

2.103 

2.809 

Edible Oil (other than Hydrogen ileil Oil*) 

1 

20 

27 

lOlj 

Others (Mi«eellane«ni» Food I’totiucta) 

3 

1.42> 

1 42'. 

10 025 

22— Tobaero ... 

4 

901 

9'.S 

8,397 

Roll IndiiMrc ... 

2 

7M. 


7.-JS 

■ Others . . . . 

2 

ir. 

172 

M,9 
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Table 15 — contd. 



2 

3 


5 

23 — Textiles .... 

26 

17,603(2) 

44,229 

49,259(2) 

Cotton Mills 

19 

14,082(2) 

35,179 

31.251(2) 

Jute JDUs 

2 

3,171 1 

8,700 

14,771 

Others (Spinning, Weaving and Finishii^ of 
Textiles) 

4 

290 

290 

1,857 

Coir Factories 

I 

CO 

60 

1,380 

24 — Footwear, Other Weaing .4ppdn.l and 
Made up Textile Goods. 

1 

28 

40 

28 

Others 

1 

28 

40 

23 

27 Paper and Paper Products 

1 

no 

115 

1,725 

Paper 

1 

ns 

IlS 

1.725 

2S Printing, Puhlishing & Allied Indus 
trios 

3 

373 

1,650 

299 

31. Chemical A Chemical Products 

7 

2,186 

2,090(1) 

0,554 

Heavy Chemicals 

1 

1,890 

1,390 

1,390 

Others (Basic lodustriat Chemicals) 

2 

139 

89(1) 

1,354 

Medic nal A Pharmaceutical Products 

1 

500 

500 

1,000 

Matches 

I 

32 

32 

160 

Others (hliscoUaneous) 

2 

125 

120 

2,650 

33. Kon Metallic Mineral Products . 

(except Products of Petroleum t 
Coal) 

11 

3,067(1) 

6,395 

26,042(1) 

Structural Clay Products . 

2 

77 

no 

1,226 

Glass A Glass Products (except Optical 
Lenses) 

4 

1,040(1) 

1,770 

8,490(1) 

Pottery, China and Earthenware 
Cement 

2 ! 
2 

97 

1,263 

97 

3,776 

642 

10,412 

Others (Non ’ilotallic SDneral Piolucts 
not Elsewhere Classified) 

1 

500 

633 

5.272 

34. Basic hletal Industries 

5 

1.187 

24,497 

5,544 

Iron and Steel 

3 

1 122 

24,030 

5,280 

/A ''ersJFerroa'i) 

2 

63 

467 

264 

wii 1 XJIetal Products (except 

J Alaeh. 1 ^ "transport Equipment) 


1.807 

1,901 

35,700 
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Table 15 — concld. 


1 


3 

4 

6 

36. ^^acillne^y (except Elcefnc.d Mnchi* 
nerj). 

1 

46 

67 

(392 

37. Ebctncal Machinerj, Appamtua, App- 
liances and Supplies. 

1 

41 

213 

41 

3S. Transport Eqiup ent 

3 

358 

358 

6.4SS 

Ship Building . . . . 

I 

120 

120 

300 

Motor Vehicles 

1 

8S 

SS 

2,723 

Bicjclcs .... 

1 

150 

150 

2,400 

39. Jliscellaneous ..... 

3 

34( 

4,431 

1,827 

4. Construction 

G 

6.2C1 

0.005 

43,103 

Construction. Rep ursa >d Demolition 
of Buildiogs. 

3 

3,035 

3,033 

37,733 

HiglniajB. Roads, llrid’cs, etc . 

1 1 

3,400 ' 

4,000 

3.400 

Rnilroads, Railway Roadbhcils, Bridges 
etc. 

1 

1,750 

l.SOO 

1,750 

Hjiifo Electrie rtojecta . 

1 

70 

170 

228 

S. Elisctficity, Gas, Water and Sanitary 
Services. 

7 

732(1) 

370(3) 

1,558(1) 

Sanitary Sotvicea .... 

7 

732(1) 

370(3) 

1,558(1) 

6. Commerca 

0 

105 

26S 

83 

Banks and Other Financial Institutions 

6 

195 

208 

83 

7. Transport and Communication (othef 
than Workshops). 

7 

1,900(3) 

31,300(3) 

1,400(3) 

Motor Transport , . • • 

1 

300 

300 

COO 

Docks and Ports .... 

6 

1,000(3) 

31.000(3) 

800(3) 

8. Somcea , . . . 

2 

C8 

120 

3SG 

Medical & Other Public Hoallb Scmcei 

1 

42 

100 

120 

Other Person il Scmces . . 

1 

26 

20 

200 

0. Activities not .Adcquatcl) Ucsenboil 

2 

ITO 

170 

2.073 

Torat, 

146 

C0.52'>(s) 

1,77,157(0) 

3.03,lCl(b) 


In iho ftbot 0 table figures of m vn days lost dunn;; Novemlicf and Deccml"cr, I'JjS aro nut 
giTon K a new industrial clissifii ition has been Bdoptol froni Jatiuarv, lintJ 

Tho figures given in braeVet* show tho number of ca»os fv>r which the n.l«'ant inforiualion 
IS not avaiUblo, 

Source Monthly Returns on Industn il Disputu. 
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Table 17 — By Number op Workers Involved 




Number of Fre<h Dixputos 

No, of Workera Involved I 

Jaauikty 

December 

January 

Average 



1959 

1038 

1958 

10)8 




<R) 


(P) 

10 or mof 


44 

r.i 

40 

07 

100 or ID' 

ire but 1 p<ii ihnrt 600 

36 

26 

30 

30 

500 or m< 

>rc but Int-t than 1,000 

8 

14 

10 


1,000 on 

iiaro but ln-.a than 10,000 

17 

10 

10 

10 

10,000 nr 





1 

Not knov 

m ... 

8 

6 

— 



Total 

113 

107 

105 

120 


Table 38— By DuRArroN 


Number of Tcrmirvatwl Dispiilos 


Duration 

January 

19.*)0 

Dceentber | 
1958 

111) 1 

Jantiiry 

1058 

Average 

1038 

(P) 

Aih\orU'<t 

42 

44 

40 

43 

Mure than a day tip to 0 (lata 

30 

32 

3C 

37 

More than 6 tbitt tip to 10 (l«ya . 

23 

1C 

5 

14 

Morn than 10 dots up to 20 days . 

0 

6 

10 

11 

More than 20 <laj« tip to 30 data 

4 


G 

C 

More than 30 (laj« 

11 


10 

0 

N'otkfiottn ..... 

— 


- 

— 

Total 

119 

104 

107 

119 


Table 19 — By Number of Man-Days Lost 



Number of Ternunited Di’putea 

Total Man iHyi L*wt During n Dispute 

January 

1959 

Dereiu ber 
1938 

(R) 

January 

1938 

Aacrago 

I'ns 

(P) 

than 100 





Itn or more but Iona than 1,000 

43 



60 

l.OiV* nr more thin but Icsa 10 000 

35 



29 

'!■ rn ' 

8 

1 


5 

Not knoan . \ 

8 

5 

- 

r 

Total 

119 

lot 

107 



Sourer X- Monthly Rctiirrn on lailuitnal Dnpntcs. 
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Absenteeism 

Table 20 — Absenteeism in certain Manufacturing and Mining Indus- 
tries IN India 


{Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Work) 


Centre or State 

Industry 

January 

December 

January 

Arerage 



1959 

105S 

1958 

1937 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bombay (a) 

Cotton Mill Industry 

C 3 

5 6 

S 9 

7-1 

Ahmedabad (a) 

6 8 1 

6 5 

6 3 1 

6 8 

Sholapur (a) 


13.4 ' 

1 11 0 

14 9 i 

16 0 

Kanpur (4) 



11-6 

10 5 1 

13 0 

Kanpur (6) . 

' Leather Industrr . 


8 5 

6 9 ' 

10 0 

Kanpur . 

Woollen Induetrv • I 


6 1 

5-5 ; 


Bombay (a) 

Engineering . I 

It-9 I 

' 13 7 

11-6 


West Bengal (e) . 

10 9 

12 6 

10 0 


Coal Fields (d) 

Coal Mining-- 
Under Ground . 

13 8 

14 5 

13 8 

11 8 


(Sept. 

(Aug 

(Spt 




S8) 

58) 


16 5 


Open Working 

14 7 

14 3 





(Sept 




081 1 


51) . 

10 6 



9 0 

9 1 

10 2 : 



(Sept. 1 


(Sept. 1 




681 ' 

98) 
12 8 


13-7 



13 4 




(Sept 

(Aug 

(Sept 




98) 

98) 




Sturci —(a) GoT«raffifnt cf Ilombt}, Depot; Oomini-<»ioner ol Labour (Admiaietrslicn). 

(&) Employeei AMOciation of Nortbem India, Kanpur. 

(e) Ooremment of West BenMl, Labour Comnussiooer 
(d) Chief XftgpecCor of lIutO'i.Dhanbad 

Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation 
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Table 22— Labour Bureau Series op Absenteeism in certain Manu- 
facturing Industries m India during January, 1959 







Percentage of Absenteeism due to 

Industry sn<l Atm 

No. 

ot 

Ro- 

Total No 
of Alan- 
ahilts 

Total 
No. of 
Man> 

Sickfioaa 


Other Onuses 

1 

2 

Scheduled 
<0 U’ork 

3 

ahifla 

Absent 

4 

Accident 

6 

Rohgtous 

Causes 

6 

IVith 

7 

IVifhout 

8 

All 

9 

Colion ililU— 









Madrns . 

1 

3, ID, 679 

IT.MS 

3 7 

0 2 

0 7 

1 0 

5 0 

Madurn , 

Q 

1,23,963 

19.223 

4 1 

6 4 

3 3 

1 1 

14 9 

Coimbatore . 

14 

4,69,610 

43.3GS 

3 2 

0 C 

3 1 

2 4 

9 3 

Tifunflveli 


2,85,292 

36,940 

4 6 

4 1 

3 0 

ft 3 

IJ 9 

Others 

G 

1,13,246 

11,371 

3 2 

0 4 

5 D 

0 8 

10 0 

Wot^Jen Jftllr— 









Dhansral 

1 

64,26» 

6,163 

0-9 

— 

7 8 

0 8 

9 5 

Inn tfsrf Slftl 
Factories— 

\Ve»t Rengal . 

ti 

340,303 

29.999 

2 1 


4 6 

2 1 

8 8 

iiihar , . 

6 

0.27.37t 

1.18,086 

2 5 

1 5 

0 2 

3 6 

13 8 

^Iadras , 

t 

18,792 

1,8>>0 

3 7 

3 2 

3 2 

— 

10 1 

Ontnana Fae* 
Inntt— 

West Renenl 

3 

2,75,236 

22,911 

2 1 

0 5 

4 7 

1 0 

3 

liombay 

G 

2,30,632 

20.073 

3 1 

0 0 

8 7 

0 7 

12 1 

MadhjaFradcHh 

3 

2,29, .O’lO 

24,547 

3 0 


ti U 

0 2 

10 7 

Ut at i’radush 


3.32.447 

24,714 


0 4 

4 1 

0 7 

4 

Madraa . 

1 

26,166 

3,366 

4 0 

0 2 

8 0 

0 0 

12 8 

CtmenlFatloria-^ 









Amlhra , 

1 

18,733 

321 

0 1 


1 4 

0 1 

7 


1 

24,6.>.3 


4 0 

6 2 

4 2 


13 4 

Madliva Pradesh 


28.660 

2.690 

3 2 

4 5 

I 8 

0 0 

10 1 

M wt Bengal 

1 

17,888 

2,187 

2 2 


5 5 

4 5 

12 2 

Ihhar 

4 

86,610 

16.307 

2-9 

3 3 

9 1 

3 7 

18 8 

JfotcA Fa(l<3TUir- 









Bombay 

1 

39,833 

4,726 

e.o 

0 7 

1 3 

7 C 

11-8 

tVotBoncal . 

1 

38,812 

2.9S0 

3 0 


1 4 

3 3 

7 

Lttar Pradesh 

1 

35.275 

6,064 

0 2 


4 1 

7 2 

11-5 

Aasam 

1 

22,49'. 

2,631 



2 9 

1 3 

11 0 

Madras , 

1 

34,385 

6,237 

7-0 


9 7 

1 4 

IS 1 

Tromuxiy Work- 

Bombay 

1 

17,02. 

1,449 

2 1 


5 0 

0 9 

8 0 

Delhi 

1 


197 

3-2 



2 4 

8 9 

Calcutta 

1 

23.t'tW 

1,324 

0 9 

2-0 


1 7 

4 h 

TtUjraph ITorl. 

Bombay 

1 

31.582 

4'*»4 

1 5 

2 7 

C 7 

2_5 

13 4 

II r«t Uenjrsl . 

1 

53,015 

5.402 



7 3 

0 

It) ,! 

iladhya IVadce 

I 

34,323 

3.633 

0-2 

— 

0 

“ 

8 s 


Source : — ilonlhljr Returns on AWnioeism. 
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Consumer Price Index Number 
Table 23 — Interim Series of Aii India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Workinc Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries. 

(Bose shifted to 1949=100) 



All India* 
original base 
1949 


U ''A 

da 

At - 
t al a 

Tor 

bul 

ley 

on 

Co 

j.p.. 

Pakistan 

Burma 

Year 

ral 

'ood 

ndex 

UK 

Cara 

chi 

ganj 

Ran- 

1950 

101 

101 

103 

101 

103 

no 

95 

105 

93 

96 

95 

85 

1951 

103 

104 

112 

109 

114 

133 

94 

no 

108 

100 

99 

83 

V952 

103 

102 

123 

111 

H7 

135 

99 

109 

114 

102 

107 

59 

1933 

106 

109 

127 

113 

no 

163 

103 

111 

121 

113 

106 

77 

1934 

101 

101 

129 

113 

no 

164 

112 

110 

129 

111 

89 

74 

1935 

96 

93 

133 

113 

no 

169 


110 

128 

100 

00 

76 

19S6 

103 

103 

141 

114 

IIK 

179 

140 

109 

128 

110 

105 

85 

1937 

111 

112 

147 

116 

132 

183 

136 

112 

133 

120 


92 

1958 

U6 

US 

ISl 

131 

125 



114 

132 



89 

1938 













Tsn 

111 

112 

130 

120 

123 

1 

161 

116 


124 

116 

67 

Feb 

110 

110 

149 

130 

124 


164 

ns 

131 

127 

113 

84 

March 

110 

110 

130 

121 

124 

1 

164 

114 


124 

IIS 

83 

April 

111 

112 

132 

121 

J23 



in 

131 

127 

m 

86 

May 

113 

113 

IBl 

121 

123 

^186 


115 


125 


90 

June 

116 

119 

133 

123 

123 

) 


114 

132 

126 

113 

93 

July 

119 

122 

130 

122 

123 

1 


112 


129 

116 

97 

Aug. 

120 

124 

150 

122 

125 

VlST 


114 

133 

128 

117 

97 

fiept. 

121 

125 

150 

122 

126 

J 




129 

119 

94 


123 

127 

1S2 

122 

126 



116 

133 

121 

118 

91 

Kov 

122 

126 

152 

122 

126 



115 


116 


86 

Dec 

119 


133 

122 

126 



114 

132 




1959- 













Tsn 

111 

115 

153 

122 

126 







74 


(F) 

(!') 












•Toobtaiulhe index nuraWr with IBM u base year the fignrCT given here need be innlti- 
pbed by 1 42 m the case of Food Index and 1 38 lo the case of General Index Ttus imphes 
that for this purpose tbe sene* with the 1944=100 that used to be jmbbsbed simultaneoualy 
bnt has since been discontinued is linked to tbc above seria* at the year 1949. Thus the pron- 
sional all India index on base lOM^-lOOduring the month of Jan 1959 was 157 3^ 

Smut (■) I L O except for all India Index. 

(ii) Laboar Bureau for all India Index. 
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Table 24 — Consumers Price Int>ex Numbers for Working Class 
(excluding Labour Bureau Series) 

(Base sh»/fed to 1949=100) 



1 




loJc 

NamVr 





Fuiouid 

Cotilrot 

Oririnil 

lUss 

o< ' 


I5«wr.l 



Food 





Uf~ 1 
,or* 

Jikn 

la-x** 

Dk 

1939 

W"! 1 

At*. I c<-«i 

10-rt fjrtxr 

I039 

IVs li 

livs 1 

^•s 1 

4T6 

0.4 

1 

! 

3 1 

A 


« 1 

7 S 

0 

10 

11 

1^ 






1 

1 





IkiatnT 

. July 1033 

Job* 1934 

3 97 

ir» 

13-' 

121 1 

120 j 1 cr 


1X1 

127 

1 13 

AbfK'iiibad 

Aa^ist I'Ufi 

2 4< 

121 

117 

102 i 

no ^ 2 i> 

129 

121 

1 11 

114 


JelT 1931 





1 





FVUw . 

Ffb 1907 
b) 

Jt<> 1929 

2 99 

IfW 

I<Vn 

107 

u« ! 

103 ' 2 OJ 

1 

121 

122 

122 

lIs 

M. . 


4 23 

"‘1 

111 

1 

107 1 4 CO 

no 

120 

I'V 

lOl 

X.™, . 


3 77 

127 

125 

m 

1 

119 3 '1 

j 1 

ll' 

120 

ir 

121 

^■Am rraiI<<W 





, ! 






IlftfofiW Otj 

Aon*' 1943 

1 34 

126 

I2» 

, '•'! 

121 1 31 

112 

142 

1X1 

157 


Ja’.y 1944 





' 





Vtlm- 











M^rsiOlf 

JalT 1933 

3 23 

130 

i 

' IX. 

121 3 63 

112 

117 

11* 

124 


jBoe I93r. 




1 

' 





11 






' 1 





lUcnJon . 

Joly 1933 

*■5 

June 1930 

3 01 

134 

1» 

130 

1 

131 ' 3 42 * 

1 i 

13-) 

134 

130 

no 

Myrors . 

Ite. 

3 03 

131 

131 

122 

= ■- 1 

I3R 

no 

123 

127 

Cc43 

►VMv 

IV. 

3 le 

133 

132 

1 

130 ' 3 34 ' 

113 

133 

132 

133 

Ew»l»— 






1 1 





r^w.. 

1939 

3 6S 

119 

121 

1 

112 

111 ^ 1 VI 

123 

127 

■ij 


Tr>ofeaf 

*^1939 

3 S« 

123 

1 124 1 113 

119 4 33 

1 

127 

111 

111 

120 

rtjf ro.j„_ 




1 


I 





X..p„ 

• 1 Aonit 
1939 

4-79 

1 1(0 

' 101 

1 

Os j 5 3» 


.... 

'■ 














*^ctUta tli« ladfj ferry i'jMi’J bo moltii'lirU b? i‘o ooflrrf. 


Sokno ■ ^Ut« CoTmiDraU. 



Table 25 — Recent Series op Consumer Price Index Numbers 
(Eicluding Labour Bureau Senes) 
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Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
DURING January. 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class for 20 
centres are set out in the following tables These index numbers with 
the exception of those for Bhopal. Beawar. Satna and Mcrcara (for 
winch the base periods are the calendar year 1951. August 1951 to 
July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 in the last two cases respectively) 
measure from the level of 1949. to which the base period has been 
arithmetically shifted, the overall changes in the retail prices of goods 
and services purchased by the working class Details of the method 
used for converting the figures on original base to the new base v’car 
1949 are given in the July 1955. and January 1956. issues of the ‘Indian 
Labour Gazette’. The corresponding index numbers for the latest 
available month on base' 1944=100 are also given in the lelevant 
table. 

As compared to the previous month, the index number for 
Mcrcara recorded the maixmum fall of 10 points The index numbers 
for Jamshedpur and Berhampur declined by 6 points each, for Gauhati 
by 5 points and for Monghyr and Silchar by 4 points each The index 
numbers for Ludhiana and Delhi appreciated by 6 and 4 points res- 
pectively. The indcx'numbers for 9 centres showed only minor fluctua- 
tions. Provisional figures are not commented upon here 

Remarks on the more important movements in the index numbers 
and prices for January. 1959, arc given below, only those for Delhi 
relate to February, 1959 In view of the primary interest in the in- 
crease in prices, the number of points by which price relatives moved 
is also shown in brackets against the items In case of decline the 
number is given with a minus sign 
Delhi 

The index number further appreciated by 4 points continuing the 
rising tendency noticed last month and stood at 126 during February 
1959. The food group index number advanced by 7 points mainly duo 
to a rise in the prices of rice (17), wheat (15). dal masoor (14). dal 
moong (9), dal arhar (10). ghee pure (2). ghee vegetable (7), turmeric 
(9), and mustard oil (6). The fuel and lighting group index number 
appreciated by 3 points duo to a rise in the prices of charcoal (28) and 
mustard oil (G) The clothing group index number advanced by 1 point 
as a net result of a rise m the prices of long cloth (6) and coating (14) 
and a fall in the price of dhotics (— C) The miscellaneous group index 
number remained stationary. 

Jamshedpur ♦ 

The index number receded by C points continuing the dounuard 
tendency noticed since October. 1958 and stood at 115 The food group 
index number recoded by 8 points mainly due to lowci quotations 
coarse (—7), rice medium ( — 14) and potatoes (—20) The 
other group index numbers remained stationary 
Jhana 

The index number receded by 1 point after having remain-^d 
stationary during the preceding month and stood at 113 The food 
group index number receded by 1 point mainly due to lower quota- 
lons for potatoes (—54) The other group index numbers remained 
stationary. 
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Dehrt'on-Sone 

The index number receded by 2 points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed since November, 1958 and stood at 100. The food 
group index number receded by 3 points mainly due to lower quota- 
tions for rice coarse (—6), nee medium (—6), potatoes (—30) and 
chillies (-15) The fuel and lighting group index number advanced 
by 1 point due to an increase m the price of kerosene oil (4), The mis- 
cellaneous group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to 
higher quotations for bidies (15) The clothing group index number 
remained stationary 

Mongfiyr 

The index number receded by 4 points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed since October. 1958 and stood at 89. The food group 
index number declined by 5 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
rice ( — G), atta and wheat (-7), maize (—3). dal arhar (-7), Milk (—6) 
and potatoes ( — 37) The clothing group index number declined by 
1 point mainly due to a fall m the prices of dhoti (—3), shirting (—3) 
and coating (—2) The miscellaneous group index number advanced 
by 3 points mainly due to higher quotations for soap-washing (5) 
and tobacco (18) The fuel and lighting group index number remained 
stationary. 

Cuttack 

The index number receded by 3 points after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 113 The 
food group index numk^r deenned by 5 points mainly due to lower 
quotations for nee coarse (-10). nee parched (—7), nee beaten (-3), 
fish (~6), potatoes (—5?) and arum (—33) The fuel and lighting group 
index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for kerosene oil (8) The miscellaneous group index number advanced 
by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for pan (3). The clothing 
group index number lemained stationary 
Berhampur 

The index number receded by 6 points having remained almo^ 
stationary during the preceding month and stood at 114. The food 
group index number declined by 8 points mainly due to lower quota- 
tions for rice ( — 14) and potatoes ( — 64), The fuel and lighting group 
index number advanced by 3 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for firewood (4) The clothing group index number declined by 4 
points mainly due to lower quotations for sarees (—2) and shirting 
( — 11) The miscellaneous group index number remained stationary. 

, Gauhatt 

The index number receded by 5 points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed since October, 1958 and stood at 94. The food group 
index number receded by 9 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
rice ( — 19) and potatoes (-20) The miscellaneous group index num- 
ber advanced by 1 point mainly due to an increase in the price oi 
tobacco (19) The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and tne 
clothing groups remained stationary. 

Silchor 

The index number receded by 4 points continuing the 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 104 The food group 
number declined by 5 points mainly due to lower quotations 
(-11), onions (-23) and fish (-9). The other group index numbers 
remained stationary. 
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TinsuLio 

The index number advanced by 1 point reversing the downward 
trend noticed since October. 1958 and stood at 115 The food gioup 
index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for nee (5). The miscellaneous group index number receded by 1 
point due to a fall in the price of pan ( — 13) The index numbers for 
the fuel and lighting and the clothing groups remained stationary 
Ludhiana 

The index number advanced by 6 points continuing the rising 
tendency noticed last month and stood at IOC The food group index 
number advanced by 8 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
wheat (19), wheat flour (21). milk (7), onions (29) and chillies (7) The 
miscellaneous group index number appreciated by one point due to 
a rise in the price of tobacco (3) The fuel and lighting and the clothing 
group index numbers remained stationary 
Akola 

The index number remained stationary at 107 The food group 
index number receded by I point mainly due to lower quotations for 
juar (-2) dal tur (—7) and potatoes (-43) The fuel and lighting 
group index number advanced by 10 points mainly due to higher 
quotatinos for firewood (11) The miscellaneous group index number 
declined by 2 points mainly due to a fall in the prices of pan (—9) 
and supan (—6). The clothing group index number remained 
stationary. 

Jobalpur 

The index number further receded by 2 points continuing the 
falling tendency noticed last month and stood at 109 The food group 
index number declined by 3 points mainly due to lower quotations 
for lice (—4), milk (-17). til oil (-5), and potatoes (—58) The fuel 
and lighting and the clothing group index numbers receded by 1 point 
each mainly due to lower quotations for firewood (—2) and long cloth 
(—3) respectively The miscellaneous group index number declined 
by 3 points due to a fall in the prices of pan ( — 10) and supan ( — 8) 
Mercara (Base. 1953—100) 

The index number receded by 10 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 122 The food group index 
number receded by 16 points mainly due to a gradual fail m the 
price of paddy (—36) The other group index numbers remained 
stationary. 

Bhopal — (Base* 1951 = 100) 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 120, when rounded upto the nearest integer The group 
index numbers also remained stationary. 

Beawar — (Base. August, 1951 to July 1952=100) 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 109 The fuel and lighting group index number went up 
by 4 points mainly due to an increase m the price of firewood (4) The 
miscellaneous group index number receded by 1 point mainly due 

*ower quotations for bin (—5) The index numbers for the food 
and the clothing groups remained stationary. 
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Satna — (Bose; 1953=100) 

The index number receded by 1 point continuing the falling 
tendency noticed since November, 1958 and stood at 108. The food 
group index number receded by 1 point mainly due to lower quota- 
tions for junahan (—6), til oil (—17), potatoes (-62), and gur (-23) 
The fuel and lighting and the clothmg group index numbers receded 
by 1 point each due to a fall m the prices of firewood (—3) and dhoties 
(—3) respectively The miscellaneous group index number advanced 
by 5 points mainly due to higher quotations for washing-soap (3) and 
chewing tobacco (24) 


Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base August 1939=100 
Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India’s Cost of i-iving Index Scheme dunng the 
period October 1943 to October 1944, the consumer price index 
numbers on the original base 1944=100 for January 1959 and February 
1959 were 16058 and 166 61 respectively. 

To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number series with 
price base August 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices In this 
senes the average index for 1944 worked out to 260 8 Linking this 
figure with the index number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau 
Senes, the Consumer Pnce Index Number for the month of February 
1959 on pre-war August 1939 base may be estimated to be 434.49. 
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Table 26— Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 

(Base: Shi/ted to 1949=100) 


Name 

of 

Centre 


January 

1939 

December 

1033 

January 

1938 

Average 

1938 




iODDI 

.E CLASS 




1. Calcutta . 






KM 


3. AsaiUbI . 






107 





LOW PAID EMPLOYEES 



1. Viaaldiapatnam 




137 

132 

121 

120 

S. Eluru , . 




130 

130 

no 

120 

9. Cuddaloro • 




120 

123 

103 

112 

4. TinichirapaUi > 




no 

in 

101 

lot 

6. Uadsral , 




112 

no 

103 

105 

6. Colmbatoro . 




117 

130 

no 

111 

7. Koibkodo . 




in 

114 

103 

100 

8. Bellary . 




117 

117 

113 

113 




RURAL POPULATION 



I, AdtiTaram . 




no 

117 

113 

115 

2. Thettangi , 




121 

121 

124 

123 

3. Alamuru , 




117 

130 

no 

114 

4. lladhaTaraia . 




107 

107 

126 

113 

5. PuLyur , , 




121 

123 

Ui 

113 

6. Agaram . 




127 

127 

113 

118 

7. Thulayanatham 




lot 

101 

102 

103 

8. Enodu , , 




129 

131 

124 

121 

9. GoLilapuram . 




lOS 

103 

.0. 

103 

10. Klnathnkudavu 




111 

no 

109 

no 

11. Gaduranchen 




99 

09 

90 

9i 

13. Kunnathur • 




109 

109 

102 

106 

13. KoduvaUi . 




- 

102 

90 

97 


L|P339DofLB— 8 S<mre«:St&t« Go^eronitnts. 
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ITOIIAK I.4BOPB pAZ^TTE 


Hctail and Wholesale Prices 

Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Consumption at 
18 Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of January, 1959 

(Base 1949=100). 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumption 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of January, 1959, are 
given m the following tables These measure the percentage variations 
in the retail prices of individual items as compared to their prices 
dunng the year 1949 Further details in regard to the compilation of 
these price relatives have been published in the October, 1953, issue 
of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’. Artides for which the price relative 
during the month of January 1939 showed variations of 10 points or 
more from the corresponding figure in the previous month are given 
agamst each centre m the statement below. The magnitude of variation 
is also shown in brackets. In case of a decline the number is given 
with a minus sign. 


Nam* of tbe centre and 
State 

1 Name* of (bo commoditiee and Tariationa in tbeir price relatire 

ID braHrets. 

(1) 

1 (2) 

Sonia]/— 

Urban Centres 

Surat 

' Arbar Dal (—13). 

Bohad • . 

Wheat (10), Cor (—10), Onions (—20), Kerosene oil (10) Sopafl 
(-23). 

Biiar— 


Fatoa . . 

Got (—11), Onions (—44), Potatoes (—33), Rah »*I (—10) Pan 
; (-U>. 

ifytore — 


HotiU . 

Owoaa (—20), 

Punjab — 


Amritsar . , 

Wheat (19), Oram (18), Potatoes (—do). 

VlUir Praieth— 


Lucknow 

Wheat (II), Car (10), Jleat (—12), Onions (—37), Potatoes (—52). 
Pan (28), 

Agra 

Wheat (H^, Gram (12), Gnr (lO). Potatoes (—25), BoapwwhiBg 
(—10), Pan (63). 

Bareilly . 

Onions (—15), Potatoes (—30), Pan (11). 

Banaras . 

Jloong Dal ( — 13), Potatoes (—31). 

■ ■ ■ 

Wheat (II). Gram (14), Cnr (13), Onions (14), PoUtoe* (—27), 
Pan (II).SDpa(i(— 12). 
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IVhfat {--10) , R>co (—14), Ghoo Vanupati (—10), Chillies (13), 
Onions (—17), Potatoes (—43). Hair oil ( — 10) 

Ric©( — 3i), Gtj»inDal(I4), ArharDjl(I2), l’ofatoos( — 19) 
IVheat { — 19), Bice (-—37), Potatoes (—41), Pan (12) 

Blc 8 (—12). Chillies (33). Potatoes (—33), Pun (12) 

Rice (—32), Gnm Dal (11), Potatoes ( — 33). 

Rice (^19), Onions (—22), Potatoes ( — 50). 

Rice (—41), Onions (—12). Potatoes ( — 51), Koroseno oil (45), 
Hair oil (—17). 

Gram (1C), Fish (10). Potatoes ( — 35), Kerosene oil (32), Hair, 

oil (10). 

Rvral Cea/rs 

. . Ouf (-l2).Pftn(— 14). 

. . Fish(— 10), Oafons(— 29), Pofat<jo8(— 33), rVa (13). 

• . Kerosene oil (1C). 

. . Josmc (—17). 

- . MoongDal{— l2>.Cur(— 14). 

. . Salt ( — 22), Chillies (19), Onions (—12). 

. . Konsone oil (16), Snpari (10). 

1 . Salt (—10), Onions (13). 

. . Bacloy (10), Tobacco (17). 

• . Qur(-~12), Edible oil (— ID). 



Table 28— Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles at 18 Urban 
AND 12 Rural Centres for the Month of January, 1959 

{Base: 1949=100) 



Labonr Bureau. 
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Table 28 — contd. 


i 

' 

s.“ 

a i 

|| , 

J 

|| 

|l 

u-S 

H'' 

A 

j£ 

3 

£ 

1 

if 


Malur 

(Mjbort) 

g| 

io 
a “ 

5 t 

T 

if' 

II 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

21 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

, 30 

31 

32 

Cereals— 
















87 

87 



127 



101 





77 

110 

Rico . 

100 

127 


130 



144 

95 

124 

1172 

1125 

73 


1 89 


124 

120 



129 


1 



74 




162 






103 


! 


115 





114 

Barloy 





123 


. 1 






77 

132 

Maizo 

1 •• 




108 








53 


Cbattoo 

105 

105 



145 










PvUei— 












1 1 



Moons IHl 

107 

130 



1-24 



190 ; 


84 


147 

08 







14><> 


93 







125 


111 

108 



148 

99 



108 




87 


Arhsr Dal 

151 

140 


84 

ISO 

119 

123 

155 

150 

00 

109 

132 


ISO 

Other Food ArUclei— 















Slim 

110 

IOC 


90 

no 



95 

05 ' 

107 

lOS 

158 ' 

100 

110 

Our 

102 

00 


107 

148 

102 

93 

111 

92 

03 

85 ' 


90 

80 

Ghee Vanianati 


87 



101 










Ghco Puro 

80 

00 

119 


97 


105 

no 




101 

112 


Ildiblo Oil 

81 

05 

08 

109 

92 

00 

83 

63 

05 

250 

80 

US 

78 

82 

Ton 

123 

130 


137 

108 

12»i 

128 

119 

139 

132 


132 

112 


Salt 

100 

02 


80 

92 

t!9 

80 

90 

07 

90 

03 

bO 

120 

82 

Chillir« 

05 

02 



81 

114 

88 

91 

158 

132 

130 

127 

80 

72 

Turmeric 

C4 

C3 


88 

45 


08 

70 

51 

147 

53 

100 

51 

54 


100 

102 



97 


151 






100 


Fish 

08 

93 


123 











Onions 

81 

81 


93 

119 



110 

04 

113 

80 

125 


C7 

Potatoes 

57 

57 


117 

140 





CO 





Milk 

100 

250 

139 


100 

48 

109 

155 

02 

100 

125 

102 

100 

93 

Fuel and Ziyhiing— 










1 

1 

1 



Firou ood 

88 

112 













Mateb Roi 

120 

120 


100 

120 

100 

140 

100 

125 

120 

120 

120 

100 

100 






in 


M'l 








Kerosene Oil 

145 

132 


119 

112 

119 

lOU 

12-2 


bO 

123 

75 

123 

100 

MisceWaneous— 















Bidia 

129 

123 


80 

100 

106 


100 

110 

100 

100 

lOG 

119 

too 

Tobacco 

US 

90 


70 



182 



131 

C8 


145 

90 

Soap Washini.' 

01 

80 

107 

G9 

112 

166 

318 

300 

1(K) 

417 

150 

75 

07 

88 

Hair Oil 

121 

1C5 



148 

12V 



122 

01 

110 

12(1 ' 



Pan 

138 

138 


71 

86 










Supiiri 

223 

20 1 


220 

187 


202 

220 


ICO 

230 



107 


•Bm 1 1066 100. 
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Table 29 — All India Index Numbers or Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

(Bose. 1952-53=100) 








General Index All 
Commodities 


Cereah 

Pulses 

All food 
Articles 

trial 

Raw 

Uatenal 

Manufac 

Articles 

NewEe 

New Ecriea 
converted 

base (year 
Aug. ’39= 
100)t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1953* Average . . 

100 

96 

109 

no 

100 

105-6 

401 0 

1934 Average 

M 

66 

98 

104 

100 

99-6 

370-1 

loss Average . 

73 

56 

85 

97 

09 

91-6 

348 0 

1950 Average , . 

92 

78 

99 

113 

105 

102-6 

890 -S 

1057 Average 

102 

85 

107 

118 

lOS 

108-7 

413 7 

1059 Average . 

105 

94 

112 

115 

108 

111-0 

422 6— 

1058— 








Janoarj’ , , 

07 

80 

103 

114 

108 

106-0 

403 4 

February 

93 

76 

101 

111 

108 

104 7 

398 5 

March 

03 

78 

102 

in 

103 

105 4 

401 2 

April . 

97 

82 

105 

114 

108 

107-4 

408 8 

May . 

09 

82 

107 

114 

108 

103 2 

411 8 

Jane . 

106 

91 

113 

115 

108 

111 7 

423 1 

July . 

no 

100 

118 

116 

108 

114-7 

436 5 

Anguat 

lU 

102 

120 

no 

109 

116 0 

44l 5 

September . • 

115 

105 

121 

119 

109 

lie 5 

443 4 

October . 

114 

109 

121 

117 

109 

118-2 

442-3 

November . > 

111 

II2 

118 

213 

109 

114-0 

433 9 

Xlecembcr , 

105 

in 

113 

113 

108 

111-4 

424 0 

1959— 

January . . 

103 

II7 

114 

Mi 

108 

112 3 

427-4 


•Average of 0 monthfl ending Pcccmlter. 

tFigurra have been obtained on the basis* KWofthencwfcrica = 380-6 (being the average 
1032 S3 of the old series), 
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SOME FACTORS AFFECTING ABSENTEEISM 
SiiRi R. P. Bilumoria* 

hitroduction — “I don’t feel like working — I won’t go to work 
today”. The study of the reasons behind such statements by workers 
is interesting and useful in the context of rapid industrialisation which 
IS taking place m all Asian countries VVe often hear in respect of a 
chronic absentee that, “He is born lazy and hates to work”. This, how- 
ever, IS not true Prof Donald Hebb reports of an experiment m which 
college students who needed money were offered $20 a day to submit 
themselves to the following conditions they Avere to he on a comfort- 
able bed for 24 hours a day, of course, they would be permitted to get 
up for their meals and for attending to bodily needs but for the rest 
of the time they would do literally nothing Few of the human guinea 
pigs could endure these conditions for more than two or three day& 
The upper limit was six ' The students who were paid to do nothing 
developed, after a short time the craving to be exposed to any foim 
of patterned stimulation and they turned from this ‘job’ to one that 
paid much less but demanded much mote in the way of physical and 
mental effort. Similarly, the chronic absentee is not craving for a life 
of ease He would always choose stimulating activity in preference 
to a life of cushioned indolence He is. however, faced with two con- 
flicting choices, namely, to do a particular work on a particular day 
or to avoid it. He chooses the latter Having taken this decision he 
often tries to rationalise his action He forgets that his absence is very 
often a form of expression of his aversion to the demands of the cur- 
lent situation Doubtless, it may be the end result of many factors, 
some within., and others beyond his control, hut the dominant role of 
the human element is beyond question. It is for the line supervisor, 
the personnel manager and the expert on industrial medicine to get 
together, study this human element and offer counsel wherever 
possible. 

Only some of the many and varied factors affecting absenteeism 
are discussed in this article A wide berth will be given to some of the 
purely environmental factors on which there is sufficient literature 
available and which fall well within the purview of the medical 
speciality. 

At this stage, it is necessary to define two terms which are fre- 
quently used here, namely, absenteeism, and chronic absentee. 
Absenteeism is taken to mean man-shifts lost by workers (below the 
rank of assistant foreman) due to avoidable or unav'Oidable reasons 
and without obtaining the prior permission of the superior officer A 
worker who absents himself for more than, two days in three conse- 
cutive months, is termed as a chronic absentee 

•JrinnpBmpnt Rwowh Officer. Tli* TIsCO. Ltcl , Jnm^licdpur 

I ir<'l)b Di'n'vlil Olding, A Ixink of p-^cliciloRy, Xo«r York • \V I! S'liitiders 
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Worker in His Work-Unit 

There are several factors which operate within the four walls ti 
a factory and which directly affect absenteeism. 

Induction — Induction is a technique by which a new employee i 
rehabilitated into the changed surroundings and introduced to th( 
practices, policies and purposes of ^e organisation.* 

Case Study (1)’ — A newly recruited worker in a factory starlet 
absenting himself frequently during the nightshift. Then 
was no induction programme in the factory. One of hii 
older colleagues tackled him and asked him the real cause 
of his frequent absence from work. The youngster replied 
“You see I am new to the place I am not fully conversani 
with my job, the workmg of the department, the move 
ment of cranes, etc This makes me feel a bit scared work- 
ing at night”. 

The fears expressed by this youngster may seem trivial to the 
veteran worker who understands his job content and has grown wise 
by a process of trial and error, but they are very much real tc 
a new recruit, who m the absence of an induction programme, learns 
everything new at some cost — the cost of his self-respect or the 
danger to life and limb. It is not very expensive to institute a modest 
induction programme covering the following items- (i) Tour of the 
department showing the part that the employee’s job plays in obtain- 
ing the end product, (ii) instruction m the method of clocking ‘in’ 
and ‘out’, (m) wages, bonuses and other remuneration peculiar to 
the department, (iv) safety measures — arrangements for the issue of 
safety appliances, (v) site of the lavatory and wash house; (vi) meal 
breaks and use of canteen; (vii) grievance procedure, joint consulta- 
tion machinery and the suggestion box system; (viii) company rules 
and regulations such as, line of acting and promotion; (ix) educa- 
tional and training facilities, and (x) welfare activities sponsored by 
the Company. 

Job Content— The nature of the job and whether the worker 
likes his job or not are also signtRcsnl factors affecting absenteeism. 
Table No 1 below gives an analysis of absenteeism among telephone 
operators of a manual exchange of 1,500 lines m relation to their 
attitude towards the job. 


Table No. 1* 

Analysis of absenteeism in relation to attitude to the job in a Tele- 
phone Exchange 


TVcaclion 

I 

1 Total Number of days absent . 
! in 1936 1 

1 

, percent. 

cqiorators 

Mith 1 
pay 

Without 

pay 

Total 1 

sge to 
total 

Likoil job 

14 

348 

78 

426 

28-1 

Tlisliked joh 

26 

776 

316 1 

1,092 

71-9 

Total sample 

40 

1,124 

394 j 

1,518 

lOO-O 


* R TISCO.^o} 1 No. 1 (January 1954). pp. 35.43. 

* From the author’s dtaty 

* AS Sarkar, “.A fJie I’tUpf'Oiif Operators in T/SCO", April 1959, 

Unpuhlaahcd thesis of tho XavK-r Labonr Relationd InsUtulP, J.vmsbcdpur. 
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The figures show that dislike for the job has a definite influence 
on absenteeism. A proper recruitment procedure should first be in- 
troduced to employ the right man for the right job It may not always 
be possible to dole out jobs according to likes and dislikes neverthe- 
less. it should be possible for the industrial physician and the person- 
nel manager to make some shifting possible by mutual consent or 
when fresh vacancies occur Of course, there would be certain diffi- 
culties depending on the nature of stall and dexterity required in 
different jobs, seniority rules and acceptability to line supervision 
At the same time we should not forget that a chronic absentee or a 
man \vho does not like his job is a definite drag on the efficiency of 
the organisation and something should be done about it. 

The reasons for the likes and dislikes of chronic absentees were 
a subject of study in a department producing sheets in a steel 
industry. The following table indicates responses classified on the 
basis of the chronic absentee's reaction to his job 


Table No. 2‘ 

Clossi/ication 0 / chronic absentees (in a department producing sheets 
in g steel plant) in relation to apathy /interest in job 



ReAxma for apithx <liie 


Reason'* fur iTiterc't dtic 


Chronic 

Ab<onfco> 

ton» 

Vr Lxt r«ot 
»kil 1 of 'Uprr 
let! pri- ii'ion 

lUrnr 


''IjU I r«ir Oxxiii 
reci<i prta i-iiix-r 
•in 1 peotK 1 vihion 

Safe 

Ins 

ton'll- 

tlODS 

Xiimber 

'to 

66 I TT IT 

6* 

14 

44 1 33 j 03 

J8 

rcmntape 

ST 3 

60 1 TO r. 

74 S 

'-■1 

4fi 3li 1 M 

-It 5 


A number of such studies should be conducted and the findings 
should be discussed frankly by line supervisors, personnel managers 
and the industrial physician Discussion in a joint consultative 
committee would also bring out suggestions for the remedial action, 
unearth lacuna in supervision and ivorking conditions 

Case Study (2) — In a steel rolling mill it was found that a 
particular worker who showt^ little interest in his job, 
was in the habit of suddenly absenting himself on one 
pretext or another when difficult sections such as sleeper 
bar were on the rolling programme In rolling such sections, 
it is essential to take great care in the setting of the rolls, 
the lengths to be cut and the segregation of separate casts 
This means fairly hea\’y work for everyone in the mill 
during the shift TTie worker who has little interest in his 
job would be inclined to avoid this as far as possible On 
the other hand, some one interested in his job and eager to 
catch the eye of his superior, would go out of his w'ay to 
tackle such difficult assignment. 

* R J»T\rarain. “An (rp'rim^ntal of aht^utetiem in Sh*(l JfiHs. ThtTatatS S'kI 
C’fc, Lli , April 105S, of tbs Xavier labour Relations Insti* 
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The obvious solution in such cases is to ensure proper place-ment, 
encourage a person to have pride in his workmanship, and, if this 
IS not successful, resort to firm action to replace the recalcitrant in- 
dividual or see that he follows rules and regulations. 

5hi/t-icork— Working in rotating shift is a very important factor 
atlecting absenteeism It is hardly necessary to crowd this article with 
statistics which go to show that absenteeism is definitely on the in- 
crease in night shift This is unavoidable due to the laws of nature. 
All that can be done is to keep it under cheek. Here is another case 
where workers’ representatives, line supervisor, personnel managers 
and occupational health experts should get together to find a way. 
In one case, it was found that improving the internal illumination of 
the factory and providing lea or coffee during two breaks in the 
night, not onlv had a significant effect in reducing absenteeism, but 
w hat is more prevented a lot of workers from dozing on their jobs. 

Worker and his Colleapues— Man is a social animal with a well- 
developed gregarious instinct The worker is no exception It is true 
that one of the primary reasons for his going to work is economic — 
that of earning his livelihood Nevertheless those with whom he 
works, play a very important part in his attitude towards his job, 
which in Its turn, affects absenteeism. 

Case Study (3)— The worker was prone to colds and his wfe 
discouraged him from going to work when he had a cold, 
particularlj' in the night shift. He was tvell adjusted with 
his colleagues m the shift, many of whom were close per- 
sonal friends A slight cold or indisposition would never 
make him absent from his work inspite of the repeated 
protests from his wife He would tell her “I forget about 
colds and fevers while working in the company of friends”. 
On one occasion, because of shortage of staff, he was 
marked out to work m night shift for five days v.ith 
another group On the second night, without any prompt- 
ing from his wife he said he was “coming m for a slight 
cold” and would not go to xvork' 1 

There are innumerable cases of this tjTie in factories. A worker 
cannot, however, permanently absent himself because of change of 
shuts, neither can the employer penalise him for a casual absence. 
But such individual instances do multioly and affect the efficiencj' of 
a department The line super\'i3or should soot the new comer to his 
shift, welcome him and introduce him to a fev’ of his colleagues, 
thus making him feel at home and wanted This midget— induction 
of temporary new-comers v. iJi pay handsome dividends There v.nll 
also be several cases of maior fnction between one worker and 
another in a shift on in a v.ork unit This cannot be entirely avoided 
but an understanding line supervisor or personnel manager can keep 
such fnction within tolerable limits and see that it does not affect the 
work. 

Worker and his Supervisor — ^Volumes have been ivntten about 
liaison between worker and supervisor Such liaison has significant 
effect on absenteeism Cases are not wanting where one particular 
foreman has been able to command the resnect and rouse the en- 
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him, whereas they would try and find out numerous causes for stav- 
ing at home when they have to work with another foreman who is 
particularly repulsive to them 

It IS not intended to convey the impression that all workers are 
angels and it is the supervisor who is to be blamed There are, 
doubtless, a few workers who are abnoxious and who would love 
to create an incident but such men are usually kept m check by the 
pressure of group opinion In the case of the supervisor, however, 
he stands relatively alone By the very nature of his employment, 
he IS an imposed leader on the working group It is. therefore, 
extremely necessary that in his selection, placement and training, 
due emphasis is given to the fact that his success will depend upon 
effective co-operation with the working group For ensuring rappoil 
between the supervisor and his working group thus reducing 
absenteeism, it is necessary to adopt the following measures’ (i) 
Supervisor should be invested with authority commensurate with 
his designation and responsibility, (ii) management decision on 
labour matters should first be communicated to the workers by 
their supervisor, (iii) m all inauines the supervisor’s statement 
should be given full consideration and if his decision is to be reversed, 
for some reason, he should be appraised of the full facts of the case 
and associated with the final decision, (iv) there should be effective 
two-way channels of communication between the supervisor and top 
management and he should always be m the picture when workers’ 
problems are being handled, (v) trade union leadership should agree 
not to indulge in public criticism of individual supervisor, and (vi) 
by action, explicit and implicit, top management should make the 
•supervisor feel that he is a respected and valued member of the 
management team ‘ 

Wages and Incentives — In the factory, mentioned in Table 2. it 
was found that in the lower wage groups, that is, those getting a 
total income of Rs 150 per month and below, the percentage of 
chronic absentees was more than m the higher wage groups A large 
majority of such absentees had put m less than ten years’ continuous 
service with the firm and 66 pei cent of the chronic absentees were 
below the age of 35 More than 60 per cent felt their work to be of 
a monotonous nature and lacking better prospects 66 per cent were 
addicted to drink The factors responsible for the higli peicentage 
of chronic absentees in the lower income group of woikers in the 
factory were: (i) Age — those in the age group 26 — 35 had the worst 
record; (ii) length of service — those who had put m less than 10 
years’ service were the major culprits; (iii) lack of education proper 
training and better prospects (iv) monotonous nature of work, (v) 
indebtedness; (vi) sickness (personal as well as in the family) (vu) 
addiction to drink and othei vices, (vtii) lack of proper residential 
accommodation and distance of lesidence from place of work 

As in other cases the causes themselves suggest remedies which 
an enlightened employer can laigely implement in consultation with 
various staff agencies and the trade union 

Many industries have intiodnccd schemes of payment by results, 
such as piece-rate schemes, and good attendance payments Such 
schemes will only succeed in providing incentive for work if (i) 

* R P. Billimorid, “The Rolfi pf fh« Sup«‘iTK<'r”,TI?rO (Octrber lD5fi), pp 1^2 S8 
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they are simple enough to be thoroughly understood by each and 
every worker, (ii) the worker is educated enough to feel the need 
for the additional income to satisfy his increasing wants; (iii) the 
monetary incentive is substantial enough to merit the extra burden 
of work, and (iv) there is sufficient control over the market to see 
that additional earnings are not siphoned away into the pockets of 
the profiteers 

In the case of under-developed regions, it is erroneous to pre- 
sume that a wage increase invariably leads to higher real earnings 
In a particular section of the coal mining industry in this country, 
it was found that a wage increase led to increased absenteeism, the 
worker being content to earn the same amount as m the past by 
putting in lesser effort and lime on his lob 

Supersession and Absenteeism — ^In. factories, particularly the larger 
ones, supersession is sometimes inevitable The number of higher 
posts is small as compared to the claimants Nor can promotions 
always he effected on the basis of seniority. At the most, a certain 
weigntage could be given to this factor for lower echelon posts By 
and large, for the higher posts the best man for the job is the only 
logical choice If the claims of the senior man are thus by-passed, he 
becomes a nucleus of dissatisfaction He is very often unable to 
accept his own incompetence and the management's choice. If he has 
to take orders from his former subordinate, he may consider himself 
humiliated and lose all interest in his job Chronic absenteeism is 
one of the results of this attitude 

The remedy is neither simple nor ready-made It calls for great 
understanding on the part of the line supervisor concerned who 
should go out of his way to assure the aggrieved worker 
that it was not an act of bias, that the policy of the 
company was fair and objective in the matter of promotions 
and that if he improved on his performance or gamed further qualifica- 
tions, he could also look forward to future promotions What is 
most important, the management should lay down a fair and objec- 
tive promotion procedure, give it wide publicity and follow it con- 
sistently without differentiation or favouritism. Management should 
also make sure of having effective procedures for merit-rating or ap- 
praisal before talking of ‘placing the best man m the right job’. 

Late-coming — Late coming is another problem akm to absen- 
teeism, m that it creates buffer-zones of inactivity in between shifts 
and meal-breaks It lowers the morale of the whole work-group if 
not promptly brought under control Punctuality is ensured more by 
example than by precept Firstly the management should lay down a 
firm time-keeping procedure The punching clock is hard to beat as a 
good tool for time-keeping Secondly, it should be dinned into the 
heads of all supervisors and executives that status does not confer the 
privilege of ignoring time-keeping regulations Status may be given 
due recognition through publicity, expense accounts, ard company 
limousines, but time-keeping ts a matter of business honesty, appli- 
cable to office-boy and president alike, and to be dealt with m the 
same detached manner in which one wonJd expect to get full value 
of change while cashing a currency note In this, as m all other 
matters, the good old maxim as above, so below holds true. The 
top executive can really make punctuality contagious 
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We have discussed a few of the many factors concerning the 
workers and his job-content which affect absenteeism A common 
strain that emerges is the need for a shop floor study to analyse the 
causes and then pool the knowledge of the different specialists, and 
the experience of the workers themselves, for finding a solution. 
The suggestion box scheme, for example, in many an organisation 
would show that woikers very often put forward suggestion for im- 
provements, change of location, and modification of machines and 
working places, which go a long way in making a job easier to per- 
foim, thus reducing absenteeism 

Workers Outside His Work-Unit 

Some of the factors such as residential accommodation and dis- 
tance from the place of work which affect absenteeism are now con- 
sideied in some detail 

Residential Accommodation and Distance from Work-Place — 
Lack of suitable residential accommodation and increased distance 
from the work place are factors which contribute to increase ab- 
senteeism The following table refers to the nature of residential 
accommodation of chronic absentees m the case of a factory referred 
to in Table 2 


Table No 3’ 


Classification of Chronic Absentees (in a Department producing 
sheets in a Steel Plant) in relation to nature of Residential 
Accommodation 


AeenniuitKl tt ton of i bronii .ibsintoc' 

(.linmii Absentees 

Number 

Peitcntage 

Company’s house allotted to the wofktr .... 

JS 

25 4 

Company’s hnu>o allotted to CO eniploveei, , . , 

D 

S 1 

Rnvato hiii>e/r<Hima rented .... 

40 

3G 4 

House owned li\ workers 

33 

30 0 

Total Sample 

no 

100 0 


It Will be seen that nearly one in four of the sample has a 
Company-allotted house to himself The remaining respondents 
res’de either in their own house or as tenants 

The following tabic indicates the distribution of the chronic 
absentees in the same factory with reference to the distance of resi- 
dence from the place of work. 


’ R Jawraman, surteif o/ AhsfH/reifm in S/irrf J/t/h. Tte Tata Iron 

i{ Sleet Co Ltd . tamuhedpvr'', April , Vnpubli>li«l of tbe Navicr Labour Relation 
Institute, Jinichoapur. 
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Table No. 4* 


Classification of Chronic Absentees (in a Department producing 
sheets in a Steel Plant) tn relation to distance of Residence from 
place *0 work 


Di-t.iniu uf rD’Hlwne from pl.uo of work 

Chronic . 

Numlicr 

AW ntcia 

Pertentago 

L9s> ihan on© ml ... 

IS 

13-6 

one and two miles 

41 

1 37-3 

Orcr two milea , . , , . . 

54 

49-1 

Total (ampl# 

110 

lDO-0 


It will be seen from this table that nearly half of the chronic 
absentees come from distance exceeding two miles Hence it would 
not be wrong to presume that distance from the place of residence 
IS a very significant contributory factor to increased absenteeism. 

The following table indicates the means of conveyance of 
chronic absentees from their residence to their place of work in the 
same factory. 


Table No. 5* 


Classification of Chronic Absentees (in o Department producing 
sheets in a Steel Plant) tn relation to Nature of Conveyance 




j Chronic Abs^atOM 


1 Number 

Pcrceatag© 

On foot ... ....... 

67 1 

SO 9 

Bicycle 

40 

36-4 

Cua 

Total sinipio 

3 

Ilfl 

2 7 

lPO-0 


It will be seen that 60 per cent of the chronic absentees have no 
conveyance while the remaining use cycles and a very small per- 
centage uses the bus Thus, it is obvious that lack of proner trans- 
portation facilities and/or lack of purchasing power of chronic 
absentees who go m for cheap vehicles of transportation are among 
the many reasons which contribute to their absenteeism Here 
again, the analysis suggests the remedy. 
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Weather— This factor is referred to only m passing because con- 
siderable work has been done in the field of occupational health in 
studying the impact of weather and allied conditions such as 
temperature and humidity, in relation to absenteeism, particulaily 
in tropical countries In India, the Ahmedabad Textile IndusLiies 
Research Association and the Society for the Study of Industrial 
Medicine have done some woik in this field. 

Faymly and Social obligations — Family obligations play a very 
important part in the life of the Asian worker In India, in particular, 
wo have the prevalence of the joint family system amongst many 
of the workers This imposes a considerable responsibility on the 
earning members In the industrial belt of Bihar and Bengal, it was 
found that the partition of the country in 1947, led to an increased 
buiden on the worker in that many of his relative lefugees iiom 
East Bengal came to his door step and had to be provided for The 
following table shows the number of family members of chronic 
absentees in the factory mentioned in Table r> 

Table No 6'* 


Classi/ication o/ Chrome Absentees (in a Department pioductng 
sheet tn a Steel Plant) in relation to number of family members 



Xumbi-r of iio mltf' 

Chrome Ab.enti 



Niimher 

Percenlaffo 

Oao 

(1) 

1 

9 

Two 

(2) . ... 

D 

8 1 

Three 

(3) . . .... 

13 

11 8 

Four 

(4) . . .... 

1-' 

10 0 

Fivo 

(5) 

J4 

31 8 

Six 

(G) 

10 

17 3 

SoTon 

(7) . . . ... 

10 

17 3 

Eight 

(8) ... .... 

6 

5 5 

Nmo 

(0) 

4 

3 7 

Ton 

(10) . . . . 

1 

0 

Eleven 

(11) 

- 

- 

Twelve 

(ih . . . . 

2 

1 8 



no 

100 0 


” J6!d. 
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It Will thus be seen that 564 per cent, of the chronic absentees 
have families consisting of five to seven members. It was further 
decided to investigate the number of earning members in tlie family. 
The results are given in the following table: — 

Table No 7“ 

Cia5Si/ication of Chronic Absentees (in a Department producing 
sheets \n a Steel Plant) an rclotion to number of Earning Fomily 
AJember^ 


Nutub' r '/f i^rniog la'mbtn 


1 Cliroiiie AWnte.'i 





Pcr'^nlafe 

^ll 



71 

Cl-0 

One (1) .... 



33 

3‘> 0 

(2) ... 



i 

3 6 

Tliro* (3) .... 



1 

0-9 

four (1) .... 



1 

0 9 


Total aaisple 

no 

100-0 

Table No. 7 indicates that while about 65 per cent of the chronic 
absentees have no earning members in their families, no less than 30 
per cent, have one earning member, leading to the obvious conclusion 
that lower the number of earning members in the family of the 
chronic absentees, the higher is the absenteeism. 

V/ives, girl-friends or boy-friends also play some part in contri- 
buting tow'ards absenteeism Particularly in the lower age-groups and 
amongst the newly weds, the worker prefers to occasionally lay off 
for obvious reasons The following table shows the influence of mari- 
tal status on absenteeism m study of workers in a Telephone Ex- 
change, referred to m Table 1. 

Table No. 8” 

Analysts of Absenteeism m relation to Marital Status m a Telephone 
Exchange 


tCurat^r 

1 Total numL^r of ea\» 

sWdI m 

SUrjtal fsutun 

operators 





1 -1 

1 tilth pav 1 

I 

l\ itLout 
pav 

Total 

M*'Ti"4 ... 

,7 

y,. 

Sfid 

1,1<“I 


10 

231 

ss 

319 


3 

'10 

- 

99 

Total 

VI 


301 

1.91R 


n iVid. 

** <tf of Op^'3t/yr$ \n TISCO.*^ Api^ 

19S8, tropMWi«b«<3 tt”i* of th‘ X»rj«r I^hma 2VUtnn> Izutif ul», Janwh'^dptu'. 
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From the above table, it will be seen that married operators 
constitute a large maiority Reasons revealed duiing the survey 
were common causes such as sickness, family troubles, social and 
religious functions. In the same group, namely, the Telephone Ex- 
change. it IS interesting to study the breakdown of absenteeism m 
relation to the age group, as shown m the table given below — 
Table No. 9‘* 


Analysis 0 / Absenteeism in relation to Age-group oj Operators xn a 
Telephone Exchange 


.Age Grmip 

Xumbor 

of 

Uprraton 

Total Xumb-'ruf days absent in 
lOjfi 

M ifli pay 

Without 

pny 

Tot'll 

22-27 

10 

2S2 

1C2 

444 

SS— 33 

4 

90 

31 

121 

34—39 .... 

0 

241 

.lO 

20J 

40-43 

9 

29«! 

41 

839 

4f— 81 .... 

C< 

].’>B 

S3 

239 

82 .-,7 

1 

42 

27 

C9 

8S omlnLove ... 

1 

18 

- 

13 


40 

1,124 

394 

1,818 


It will be noted that except foi one operator who absented fre- 
quently because he had to go to his native place to look after his 
land and property, those in the age group 22—27 accounted for the 
maximum of absences In addition to the common causes which are 
cited in such cases, some stated that their absences were due to 
social engagements such as picnics and parlies. 

So far, family members and friends have been cited as contn- 
butoiy causes to increased absenteeism. It would not be fair to 
conclude without citing a solitary instance to the contraiy 

Case Study 4— For about three years, within the recollection 
of his colleagues a particular worker was in the habit 
of absenting himself without infoimation. He got mar- 
ried For one year thereafter, his attendance lecord 
became worse. And then after the first child was born, 
to everybody’s surprise, he became the most regular and 
punctual worker; he even refrained from taking earned 
leave. He stayed about seven miles away from the fac- 
tory and on a particular stormy night, he appeared 
right on time at 10 pm for his night shift His col- 
leagues could not restrain themselves any longer and 
asked him the real reason for this sudden reformation 
After a lot of humming and hawing he admitted to a 
few friends that the trials and tribulations of shift-work 
were much more preferable to those due to a nagging 
wife! 



Literacy— In most of the Asian countnes. the standard ol edu- 
cation of an industrial worker is very low, leading to poor wsges, 
poor health, low productivity and increased absenteeism The fol- 
lov ing table shows the educational standard of the chronic 
absentees in the factory mentioned in Table 7. 

Taei£ No. 10“ 


Classification of Chrome Absentees (in a Department pro'ljcing 
sheets in a Steel Plant) in relation to literacy 
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Th's table indicates that two chronic absentees in cvcr>' five 
are illiterate, and only about 50 per cent have read upto the Mid- 
dle School standard It is interesting to note that among the res- 
pondents there were none, who had either undergone regular train- 
ing or apprenticeship course The conclusion is obvious It Is grati- 
fying to note, however, that m India as well as in other Asian 
countries there is progressively greater emphasis on providing com- 
pulsory and free education and technical training. 

Punishment — Very often executives are inclined to look tipon 
punishment as the ideal cure for absenteeism This is- a very im- 
portant matter which merits discussion. Let us first consider the 
psychology behind punishment In spite of the rapid industrialisa- 
tion and automation all over the world, the line supervisor of today 
is not an exclusive gadget-man Above all, he has to so manage 
his workers that they comply with rules and regulations laid down 
by the employer in regard to matters such as good time-kccpmg. 
fair day’s work, safety measures and carrying out orders If the 
supcr\’:sor is successful m doing this, we can say that he had 
developed under him a disciplined labour force A supervisor 
usually tries to accomplish this by what may be termed as en- 
forced discipline, that is, you set up an external aulhonty and 
force *he employees either by threat of punishment or the lure of 
reward to obey that authority Consider the impact of putiishmetit 
on the mind of a worker. Suppose today you suspend a worker who 
yoa know is a chronic absentee, by the act of suspension that you 
are doing is to make him and his colleagues respond to fear You 
are trying to control his conduct with the sword of punishment 
constantly hanging over his head You have not struck at the root 
of the problem. The next time he feels like absenting himself, he 
will dj so with a carefulness and fineness which will keep biro 
away' from the arm of punishment. It is not implied, however, that 
the right of punishment be withdrawn It is recognised that there 

« R J*yaramjn. “An i-Tf^nra-nial in J';'!*. TI- TaU Ir-P 

in'! Swl Ct,*. Lt'l , trr”, Apnl trnjpal/'wti^l Ih'^it i-f th- Xati/t LaV.cr Jl<U' 
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will always bo some employees who are anti-social in their 
behaviour or are habitually malignant and who will respond only 
to corrective disciplinary action What is emphasised, however, is 
ihat an employer should not try to combat absenteeism puiely by 
the infliction of punishment. Studies into the detailed causes of 
absenteeism, unguided interviews and counselling would all go a 
long way in rehabilitating the offender, making him change his 
habits rather than merely antagonise him by inflicting a punish- 
ment. 

Trade Unions — In cases, where there is no other alternative 
but punishment, the employer has to face the trade union Many 
of the trade unions in Asian countries start off by opposing the 
punishment on principle, and seeking its reduction. Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb defined a trade union as “a continuous association 
of wage earners for the purpose of maintaining or improving the 
conditions of their working Jives ” Unfortunately, some of the trade 
unions m many Asian countries are nothing more than continuous 
agitational units of outsiders inciting employees for their own 
material or political benefits. In the combat of absenteeism, there is 
fertile ground for the trade unionist to study the conditions of work 
m a factory, strive for increased benefits, educate the worker and 
his family rather than quibble across the bargaining table lor re- 
ducing punishment 

Prerequisites — The factors that contribute towards absenteeism 
are many Quite a few of them such as Safety and Health have not 
been touched upon The factors mentioned so far go to &how that 
absenteeism, like deafness, is not a disease but a sympton. It has 
been further emphasised that there are certain elementary’ piorequi- 
sites which would automatically reduce not only absenteeism, but 
many other disturbing symptoms m the body of an industrial 
organisation. Such prerequisites are, firstly, an enlightened approach 
and clean hands on the part of the employer Secondly, m the treat- 
ment of employees, there should be no discrimination and proper 
rules and procedures should be laid down and followed. 

Role of Specialists— In this context we would also do well to 
examine the role of the specialists and the staff agencies Absenteeism 
is a problem which can only be tackled by the active co-operation of 
line management, personnel management and industrial medicine 
Unfortunately, there is a tendency for the specialists to retire into 
the shells of their respective specialities. They submit a learned dis- 
sertation, carefully bind it and file it, and perhaps send a copy to 
the employers If the employers find it too nebulous for adoptat'on, 
they raise their eyebrows and say, “Oh you morons' such wisdom is 
not for you”. A different appioach is necessary In a problem such 
as the tackling of absenteeism, once the specialists have got together, 
they should take their accepted findings to their employers, to the 
State and to the Educational institutions and “sell” it to them They 
should not be afraid of leaving out portions which are impractic- 
able or huitful. Having sold the idea, they should take an active 
hand in implementing it on the shop-floor, in the apprentice train- 
ing centres and m the homes of the workers. Then and only then 
will they have justified their existence.* 

•Tlip aiithfri'< greallj inctobtcd to Etv Fr T Q Enright, S J , Director of the Xiivicr 
Ijibour Rolftlions Institute. JanivliMlpnr, iin«l Messrs AS.&arkar and R. Jujuruiiian for the 
useful data incorporated in Iho preaent artiiki. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

REVIEW ON THE WORKING OF THE MINIMUM WAGES ACT. 

1948, DURING THE HALF-YEAR ENDING 31ST DECEMBER, 

1938* 

This review on the working of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 
during the half year ending 31st December. 1958 is based on the 
quarterly reports furnished by the State Governments and the 
Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) on the implementation and 
enforcement of the Act during the said period. The relevant qiiar- 
terly reports were not received from the Governments of Assam 
and West Bengal and these two States are not, therefore, included 
in the present review 

2 Fixation and Remsion of Minimum Wages: 

During the half year under review, the Bihar Government fixed 
minimum rates of wages for agricultural employees m the Districts 
of Bhagalpur, Saharsa, Monghyr, Champaran and Santhal Parganas 
and also revised wage rales fixed earlier for such employees in 
Palamau District The State Government also reviewed the minimum 
rates of wages already fixed for employments m (t) Tanneries and 
Leather Manufactory, (ii) Woollen Carpet Making or Shawl Weav- 
ing Establishments end (iii) Local Authority and decided not to 
make any change The Governments of Kerala and Uttar Pradesh 
fixed minimum rates of wages for employment in Cigar Making and 
Agricultural Operations (m the Tarai and Bhabar area of Nainital 
District) respectively The Kerala Government also revised the wage 
rates fixed previously for workers engaged in Oil Mills The Govern- 
ment of Madhya Pradesh revised the wages m Rice, Dal and Flour 
Mills, Tobacco (including Bidi Making) Manufactory, Oil Mills, Local 
Authority, Road Construction and Building Operations, Stone Break- 
ing and Stone Crushing and Public Motor Transport Having com- 
pleted all the formalities laid down in the Act, the Rajasthan Govern- 
ment issued final notification fixing minimum rates of wages for em- 
ployment in Rice, Flour or Dal Mills, the rates were to become 
operative after two months of their publication in the State Gazette. 
It may be mentioned here that the wage rates fixed previously by 
the Rajasthan Government for various scheduled employments 
under the Act (except Agriculture) were held void by the Rajasthan 
High Court The Bombay Government notified Us draft proposals for 
revision of minimum wages at present applicable to the workers em- 


•A similar Rotiow for tin) half year ending 30th June, IS) >8 was 
jO5Si93uoofth0/»dion Labour Gazrtte. 
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plowed in the Tobacco (including Bidi Making) Manufactory m the 
Hyderabad area and Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing earned on m 
Mines situated in Saurashtra Area of the State, for information and 
comments of all concerned. The Government of Andhra Pradesh 
oidered review and icvJsion of statutory rates obtaining in Mica 
Works and Motor Transport Undertakings by Notification metliod as 
per Section 5(l)(b) of the Act In Orissa, the revision proposals made 
by Advisory Committees appointed for the purpose were engaging 
the attention of the State Government 

Statement No. 1 given at pages 797—805 shows details of wages 
fixed and revised during the halt year except those relating to 
Bhagalpur, Saharsa, Monghyr and Palamau Districts in Bihar State, 
which have already been published in the December, 1958 issue of 
the Indian Labour Gazett* 

3. Committees and Boards set up under the Act ■ 

During the period under review, the State Government of Andhra 
Pradesh appointed Advisory Committees to review and recommend, 
if necessary, revision of minimum wages prevalent m Woollen Car- 
pet Making Establishments. Rice, Flour or Dal Mills. Oil Mills. Stone 
Breaking and Agricultural employments. A Committee was also ap- 
pointed by the Punjab Government to advise them m regard to the 
fixation of minimum rates of wages for workers employed in Scienti- 
fic Industry to which the Act was extended by having recourse to 
Section 27. The tenure of the revision Committee appointed earlier 
by tho Rajasthan Government m respect of the Agricultural employ- 
ments (in the pre re-organiscd State of Rajasthan) was extended 
upto 28th February, 1959 as the Committee could not submit its report 
by tho scheduled date ic 31st December, 1958. Constitution of such 
Committees was reported to be still under the consideration of 
Mysore Government*. 

4 Cmplopnienfs added to the Schedxilc appended to t/ie Act 

In cxeicise of the powers conferred by Section 27, during tho 
period under review provisions of the Act were made applicable 
to employments in Banks and Hand-loom Industry by tho Kerala 
Government and Cinemas and Contractors’ Establishments of the 
State Forest Department by the Punjab Government The Govern- 
ment of Bihar notified its proposals to add employments in Print- 
ing Presses. Automobile Engineering Shops, Dam Construction and 

• ri\" Si ivl 1 % (1 \ TMiiiMiV K>v» MW «• «< «l« a tlwix 
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Irrigation, Brick laying, Cinema Industry, '^Hotels,^ Restaurants- and 
Eating Houses and Cold Storage to the' Schedule' appended to the 
Act. ‘ ' <''■ I' r 

. I I'l )(. I , ) 

5 Exemptions granted under Section 26 of the ’Act: ^ bi 

During the half year ending 31sf December. I958j the\Gqyefn* 
meat of India in the Ministry of Labour and Employnfient exempted 
the workmen employed on Stone Breakmg xor Stone , Crushing 
Operations carried on m the Hulti Gold Mines located in the Raichur 
Distnit of the Mysore State from the provisions of'thC'Act'for the 
period from 29th March, 1955 to 31st December, 1959, bs they *were 
m receipt of higher wages than those fixed under the” Act 'by 'the 
Government of erstwhile Hyderabad State. Exemption ^rom'ru!e*23 
of the Minimum Wages (Andhra) Rules, 1954 was granted to drivers 
and conductors employed in Motor Transport Undertakings ^ in 
Andhra region of the present Andhra Pradesh for a period of one 
year commencing frorn 27th November, 1958. Workers employed on 
construction or maintenance of roads or building operations undet- 
taken by the Government or Semi*Government bodies as - un- 
employment relief measures or for providing relief to the local 
population In times of famine or scarcity m the State of Bombay 
were exempted from the provisions of the Act for one year v/ith 
effect from 29th July. 1953. The Bombay Government also ordered 
that the Act will not apply to part-time' employees m Public Motor 
Transport and all employees in Oil Mills run without the aid of 
power for 3 yearSf Commencing from 10th November, 1958 and 20th 
Decem’oer, 1958 respectively. Further, 'the exemption granted to em- 
ployees in fire-fighting and water >' regulating under any Local 
Authority was extended to -Saura^tra region aslo Employees in 
the construction and maintenance of roads or in building operations 
at places with a population of less than 3.000 v/ere also exempted 
by the Bombay Government for a period of two years from 31st 
December, 1958. ’ ' ' 

6. Enforcement of the^'Act: 

Under Section 19 of the Act, the appropriaU- Governments have 
powers to, appomt Inspectors for giving effect to the provisipn-s of 
the Act- The information regarding number of inspections made by 
the Inspectors, number of irregularities detected and the number of 
prosecutions launched during the half year ending December, 1958 
is glWn below (Staternent No. H). The statement also includes 
similar statistics for Central Sphere Undertakings covered fay the 
Act. 
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Contraventions m regard to maintenance of statutory registers 
and records, display of notices, payment of minimum rates of wages 
fixed, grant of regular weekly off, observance of working hours 
prescribed, issue of wage slips, payment of overtime wages, etc 
continued to be the common irregularities during the period under 
leport. A few cases of un-authorised deductions and fines also came 
to light. 

7 Difficulties Experienced 

In the case of Central Sphere Undertakings, it was reported 
that the employers could evade payments for the weekly off by 
clever manipulation of attendance registers. Being afiaid of losing 
their employment, the workers were found reluctant to give evidence 
against their employers. \Vork*sites of certain employments wert 
located in remote places and Inspectors found it difficult to havt 
an access to them. Thus, they were obliged to depend on the em- 
ployers for supply of relevant information. A great majority of the 
workers weve not aware of their rights and privileges under the Act 
and the employeis could take advantage of this position Lack of 
adequate number of Inspectors also stood in the way of effective 
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enforcement of the Act A proposal to increase the number of In- 
spectors was reported to be under consideration of the -Central 
Government 

Tne Andhra Pradesh Government found it difficult to enforce 
the observ’ance of working hours and grant of weekly off to workers 
employed m Omni Bus Services The system of leasing out the 
work to sub-contraclors by mam contractors in the Building -In- 
dustry prevailed on an extensive scale in the Ahmedabad, Thana 
and Nagpur Districts of Bombay State It enabled the emplovers 
to shift their obligations under the Act. The Municipalities and 
Panchayals m the Bombay State were reported to be making very 
slow progress in regard to the compliance with the provisions of the 
Act Pending disposal of law suits filed challenging the validity of 
the notification fixing minimum wages, the Inspectors in the 
Vidharha region found at difficult to enforce the Act in Printing 
Presses m that Area. The recent revisions of minimum wages fixed 
for bidi workers resulted m mnding up of vanous establishments 
throwing about two lakhs of workers out of emplojTnent as the 
employers contended that they could not afford to pay the enhanced 
wages The relevant notification was challenged m the State High 
Court Following the intervention of the Officers of the State Labour 
Department, the establishments ui and around Nagpur and Bhandara 
Districts resumed work. Some of employers in the greater Bombaj 
were reported to be contravening the Act m the matters of main- 
tenance of registers and payment of revised wage rates and suitable 
action w’as being taken against them. The Inspectors in the Mysore 
State pointed out that it was difficult to have an easy access to 
actual work sites of the Road Construction and Building Operations 
and Stone Breakmg and Stone Crushing Operations as the same 
w’ere earned on at far off places. They further reported that old 
claims of the employees could not be verified for want of relevant 
records which were not preserv^ by the employers as there was 
no such pronsion m the Act or Rules made thereunder. Similar 
difficulties were reported by the Onssa Government also. Besides, 
in Orissa it was found that Slate Transport Services were not com- 
plying with the provisions of the Act, Necessary steps were reported 
to have been taken m the matter. The Rajasthan Government re- 
ported that owners of small establishments like the Bidi Manufac- 
lory being illiterate, did not maintain records properly, nor could 
they afford to engage staff for the purpose The Delhi Administra- 
tion came across certain difficulties m the enforcement of the Act 
so far as the employments in Road Construction or Building Opera- 
tions and in Public Motor Transport were concerned 

It W’as reported from Slysore Ibal the Inspectors charged with 
the enforcement of the Act in the Agricultural emplojTnents 
trying to enforce the Act mostly through pursuasive methods and 
educative activities as the employers and the employees engaged 
in such employments were illiterate and not consc ous of their 
statutory obligations and rights under the Act In regard to the en- 
forcement of the Act in this sector, the Rajasthan Government re- 
ported various difficulties, such as. size and vastness of the industry, 
inadequate machinery of enforcement, mobility of labour pajTnent 
of wages m kind. illUeracj’ and ignorance of employers and em- 
ployees. old customs and traditions, fragmentation of holdings, etc 


Statement No. I 

Minimum Rates of Wages Fixed or Revised during the Half Year ending 31st December, 1958 
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WORKING OF THE INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (STANDING 
ORDERS) ACT, 1946 DURING 1957* 

Object, Scope, etc. — The industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act. 1946 is a statutory measure adopted by the Gov'ern- 
mem of India to minimise the friction between the employers and 
employees m industrial undertakings Under the Act, the employers 
are required to frame Standing Orders which, inter-alia, define 
precisely the conditions of employment of workmen concerned. It 
extends to the whole of the Indian Union except the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir and applies to all industrial establishments employ- 
ing 100 or more workers The admmistration of the Act is the res- 
ponsibility of the Central Government so far as the Central Sphere 
Undertakings viz railways, major ports, mines, oilfields, etc, are 
concerned But m respect of undertakings falling m the State sphere, 
the administration of the Act is the responsibility of the State 
Governments The Act empowers the appropriate Government to 
extend its scope to any establishment employing less than 100 
uoikers or to any other class or classes of establishments or to 
exempt an> establishment or class of establishments from any or 
all or ,the provisions of the Act 

Extensions and Exemptions — According to available information, 
West Bengal extended the provisions of the Act during the year 
under review to news paper establishments employing 20 or more 
workers During the same period, industrial establishments in the 
port of Visakhapatnam— under the Central Spher^-and Bombay 
Btate Road Transport Corporation— under the State Sphere — were 
exempted from the provisions of the Act 

Progress of Certification-Some details regarding the progress 
of certification of Standing Orders during the year 1957 are given 
m Statement I (on pages 808-809) It will be observed therefrom that 
the total number of establishments coming within the purview of 
the Act was 8,881 (7,152 in the Slate Sphere, and 1,729 in the Central 
Sphere) employing in all, 36,58,161 workers At the beginning of the 
year under review, the number of establishments having certified 
Standing Orders for all or a group of employees was 5,898 or 66 4 
per cent, of the total establishments covered; and the number of 
workers employed in these establishments was 30,19.015 or 82 5 per 
cent of the total employees m the covered establishments Taken 
separately, the percentages of establishments having certified 
Standing Orders to the total number of establishments covered 
were 62.1 and 84.2 m the State Sphere and Central Sphere Under- 
takings respectively. Similarly the percentages of workers em- 
ployed in establishments having certified Standing Orders to 
workers employed in establishments covered by the Act w'ere 81 6 

*For Ilio previous ro\ lew » #. forlOSS Juik. lUl'i ; Pl* 1211 — II. 
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and 87.2 in the State Sphere and Central Sphere Undertakings 
respectively. At the end oj the year, the number of establishments 
having certified Standing Orders for all or a group of employees 
was 6,230 or 70 1 per cent, of the establishments covered and the 
number of workers employed m establishments haying certified 
Standing Orders was 30,75 214 of 84.1 per cent, of the total em» 
ployees in the establishments covered. The percentages of establish- 
ments having certified Standing Orders to the total number of 
establishments covered were 65 7 and 88 4 in the State Sphere and 
Central Sphere Undertakings respectively. The percentages of 
workers employed in establishments having certified Standing 
Orders to workers employed m covered establishments were 83 0 
and 89.6 in the State Sphere and Central Sphere Undertakings res- 
pectively. It will, thus, be seen that whereas there was some im- 
provement on the whole in the number and proportion of establish- 
ments having certified Standing Orders as well as in the number 
and proportion of workers employed in such establishments, there 
was comparatively greater' improvement m regard to Central 
Sphere Undertakings than the State Sphere Undertakings 

With regard to individual States, the position was stationary m 
Madhya Pradesh. Tripura and Andaman and Nicobar Islands but 
there was some improvement m the lemammg States and Central 
Sphere Undertakings. Progress made by individual States and the 
Central Sphere Undertakings in the certification of Standing Orders 
IS briefiy discussed in the following paragraphs 

In Andhra. 12 applications for certification of Standing Orders 
were disposed of during the year. Draft Standing Ordeis in the case 
of 4 establishments were not certified Thus, the total number of 
establishments having certified Standing Orders at the end of the 
year increased to 180 from 172 at the beginning of tho year In 
Assam, the number of establishments having certified Standing 
Ordeis rose from 781 at the commencement of the yoai to 825 at 
the end of the year Of the 44 establishments added during the year, 
8 adopted the certified Standing Orders of the Assam Tea Planters’ 
Association and the Standing Oiders of 36 establishments, includ- 
ing one set of Orders for 25 establishments were certified during the 
year In Bihar applications for certification of Standing Orders 
were approved for 18 establishments and were rejected for three 
during the period under review bringing the total number of con- 
cerns having certified Standing Orders to 198 In Bomhin/. 35 draft 
Stawdmg Orders were certrftsd owt <it drafts, pewdiTig at the 
commencement of 1957 and 53 leceived during the yeai. Twelve of 
the drafts were not proceeded with, fn Kerala, 21 applications were 
ponding at the commencement of the year Eighteen flesh applica- 
tion-? weie received during the year under review Of these. onl> 
one was certified duiing the year leaving a balance of 38 pending 
disposal In Madras, the numbei of establishments having ccrtilied 
Standing Orders increased from 570 at the beginning of the year lo 
630 at the end of 1957 Thus, the number of e.stabiishnienfs whose 
Standing Orders W’cre certified during tho year was 60 In Mysoic. 
the number of establishments coming within the purview of the 
Act during the year under report was 318. Of these. 171 estao! sh- 
monts had certified Standing Orders at the beginning of 1957 Then 
there were 34 applications pending and 16 were icceivcd duiing the 
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year for certification of their draft Standing Orders for the first 
time The Standing Orders of 5 establishments were certified and 
in 14 cases they were rejected during the period under report. The 
progressive total of estabhshments having certified Standing Oiders 
lit the end of 1957 was 176. Of these, 141 establishments had certified 
Standing Orders in respect of all employees while in the case of the 
remaining 35 these were only for a group of employees. In Onssc, 8 
Standing Orders (including one Order applicable to 17 establishments) 
were approved during the year At the end of the year, there were 39 
establishments having certified Standing Orders as compared to 15 at 
the commencement of the year under review. In the Punjab, the 
number of establishments which had certified Standing Orders was 64 
at the commencement of the year. The Standing Orders of 5 establish- 
ments were certified during the year. In Rajasthan, Standing Orders 
in respect of only one undertaking were approved during the yeai, 
bringing the total of undertakings having certified Standing Orders 
to 30 Of these 23 had Standing Orders in respect of all employees 
In Uttar Pradesh, out of 684 establishments coming within the pur- 
view of the Act. 620 had Standing Orders for all or a group of em- 
ployees at the beginning of J957. During the year, Standing Orders 
of 19 establishments were approved. Thus, the progressive total of 
establishments having certified Standing Orders at the end of 19S7 
was 639. Three of the applications were dropped and another 7 
were withdrawn In West Bengal, the year under report opened 
with 81 applications pending disposal 54 new applications were re- 
ceived for certification during the year. Thus, the total number 
of cases m which certification was to be considered during the year 
under report was 135. Of these. Standing Orders were certified jn 
52 cases, leaving a balance of 83 cases pending disposal at the end 
of 1957. Out of 1,507 establishments coming under the purview of 
the Act, 1,060 had certified Standing Orders at the beginning of the 
year and 1,112 at the end of the year. In Delhi, out of 49 estabhsh- 
ments coming within the purview of the Act, 38 had certified Stand- 
ing Orders in respect of all or a group of employees at the beginning 
of 1957. Standing Orders of 3 establishments were certified during 
the year but 2 establishments having certified Standing Orders 
closed down during the year Hence, the total number of establish- 
ments having certified Standing Orders at the end of 1957 was 39. 

Central Sphere Undertakings — ^As many as 1,455 establishments 
had certified Standing Orders at the beginning of the year Besides, 
draft Standing Orders of 167 establishments were pending disposal. 
Flesh drafts for 122 establishments were received during the year 
for certiScation — giinng a tola) ot 289 reqmxmg disposal 74 of these 
were certified during the year bringing the total number of certi- 
fied Standing Orders at the end of the year to 1529. 

Applications jor modification and Appeals — Statement II gives 
details of applications received for modifications of Standing Orders 
and of appeals filed during 1957. The Statement shows that the largest 
number of applications received during the year for modification of 
Standing Orders was m Madras, hi all, there were 54 applications 
pending disposal at the commencement of the year. 89 fresh applica- 
tions were received duiing the year. Out of the total of 143 applica- 
tions, 62 were disposed of, leaving 81 applications undisposed of 
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at the end of the year under review. The number of appeals received 
during the year under review was 11, apart from 28 pending at the 
beginning of the year. Of the total of 39 appeals, 6 were disposed of 
during the year leaving a balance of 33 pending disposal at the end 
of the year. 
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LABOUR LAWS AND DECISION 

LABOUK LAIVS 

AMENDMENT TO THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (CENTRAL) 
RULES 1957 

In e.xercise of the powers confeired by Section 38 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act. 1947. the Central Government have amended clause (b) 
of Sub-rule (2) of rule 58 of the above Rules The new clause provides 
that the settlement shall be signed in the case of workmen, by any 
ofTicer of the trade unions viz President, Vice-President. Secretary 
(including the General Secretary). Joint Secretary or any other officer 
of the trade union authorised in this behalf by the President and 
Secretary of the union — instead of President or Secretary only as 
originally provided — or by five representatives of the Workmen duly 
authorised in this behalf at a meeting of the workmen held for the 
purpose. 

(Notification No LRI-l(39)/58-Am-V dated the 31st January 
19593. 
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PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 1936— EXTENSION TO CERTAIN 
EMPLOYMENTS IN THE UNION TERRITORY OF DELHI 
In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 22F of the Mini- 
mum Wages Act, 1943 read with the Government of India, Ministry 
of Labour notification No LIl-24(l) dated the 16th March 1949, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi has extended the provisions of Sections 15 
to 19 of the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 to wages payable to workers 
in the following employments: — 

(i) road construction or building operations; and 

(ii) stone-breaking or slone-crushing. 

[Notification No F 10(322)/58-I & L dated the 27th February 
1959 vide Delhi Gazette of March 12, 19591. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES (MADRAS AMENDMENT) BILL, 1959 
A Bill further to amend the Pasnnent of Wages Act, 1936, in its 
application to the State of Madras, was introduced in the State Legis- 
lative Assembly on the IQth Match 1959. It has been published in the 
State Gazette for general information The Bill aims at amending the 
Payment of Wages Act, 1936 so as to extend the provisions of the Act 
to all motor and other transport undertakings (other than those al- 
ready covered by that Act) The Amending Bill also seeks to empower 
the State Government to extend the provisions of the Act to such 
establishment or undertaking as may be considered necessary from 
time to time. 

The Fort St. George Gazette (Part TV-A— -Extraordinary 
March 10, 1959]. 


THE KERALA BEEDI AND CIGAR INDUSTRIAL PREMISES 
(REGULATION OF CONDITIONS OF WORK) BILL, 1959 
The above Bill, v/hich envisages regulation of conditions of work 
in beedi and cigar industrial premises in the State of Kerala, has been 
published in the State Gazette for general information. The BUI, inter 
aha, provides for licensing of be^i or cigar industrial premises in 
order to prevent decentralisation of the beedi and cigar industry, fixes 
dally and weekly hours of work; and makes provision for wages for 
over-time; weekly holidays and annual leave with wages; prohibits 
employment of women and ^ildren; lays down Standards of cleanli- 
ness and ventilation; makes provision for latnnes. unnals, washing 
facilities and first aid and for the appointment of Inspectors. 

[Kerclo Gazette, March 3, 19591. 

DRAFT ASSAM EMPLOYEES' STATE INSURANCE (MEDICAL 
BENEFIT) RULES, 2^58 

In exercise of the powers conferred by clauses (d) to (h) of Su^ 
Section (1) of Section 96 of the Ihnployces’ State Insurance Act, 1943, 
the Government of Assam propose to frame the above Rules. Mam 
provisions of the draft rules relate to the establishment of State 
Insurance dispensaries; provision of medical benefit where there are 
no State Insurance dispensaries; establishment of separate hospitals or 
reservation of beds for the use of insured persons; scale of medical 
benefit and procedure for obtaining the same. 

[Notification No. GLR, 46/57 — The Assam Gazette, March 4, 
1959]. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT. 1947— DECLARATION OF PUBLIC 
UTILITY SERVICES 
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DECISION 

AWARD OF THE INDUSTRIAL COURT, BOMBAY RELATING TO 
THE FIXATION OF AGE OF RETIREMENT 

“For sometime to come the age of retirement will have to be on 
the higher side’’ was the opinion of the Industrial Court, Bombay, 
while deciding two cross appeals preferred against the order of the 
Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, dxing the retirement age of clerks 
and operatives at 60 The facts of the case were as follows: — 

On an application made by the Millowners’ Association on behalf 
of the member mills in greater Bombay for making additions to the 
Standing Orders for clerks and operatives on the subject of age for 
retirement or superannuation the Labour Commissioner fixed the age 
for retirement or superannuation at 60. The Millowners’ Association 
filed an appeal in the Industrial Court praying for lowering the retire- 
ment age from 60 to 55 The Rashlriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh also ap- 
pealed against the fixation of any age for superannuation. The associa- 
tion pressed for a lower age-limit. viz., 65 from the point of view of 
productivity of the industry, which could be attained by introducing 
new blood m the Industiy The Sangh argued that the average amount 
of provident fund and gratuity that viould ^ available to v.’ockers on 
retirement would not generally exceed Rs. 2,000 and with the existing 
pattern of the standard of living this amount would not be sufficient 
for maintaining the employee and his family. According to them lhe 
criterion for superannuation should be whether the employee is in a 
position to continue to give efficient, effective and productive service 
and not any particular age fixed at which an employee should be 
deemed unfit to continue “nie Industrial Court agreed with the con- 
tention of the Sangh that the existing retirement benefits were not 
adequate for an operative or clerk to afford to be without emplo>*ment 
„n attaining the age of 60 Further, since no old age jjension scheme 
exists m India, it was necessary to fix the superannuation age, at any 
rate for some time, on the high side The Industrial Court, therefore, 
confirmed the age of 60 for retirement, fixed by the Labour Commis- 
sioner. with the following modification in respect of male operatives 
and the clerical staff ; 

“An operative/employee shall retire from service on attaining 
the age of 60 years, but a male operative/employee shall be 
retained in senice if he continues to be efficient, up to the 
age of 63 years, provided that when retrenchment bewn^ 
necessary, an operative/employee who has completed the 
age of 60 may be retired in preference to younger men . 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INTIAN 

QUARTER IN REVIEW (JANUARY— MARCH 1959) 

1. EstPiOYinriiT 

Central Committee on Emplotpnent~A Central Committee on 
EmploSTnent was constituted during the quarter to advise the Ministry 
of Labour and Emploj-mcnt on matters relating to employment, ersa- 
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tion oi employment opportunities, and workinj^ o! the National Em- 
ployment service The Committee consists of 30 members including 
the representatives of State Governments, employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. Board of Small Scale Industries, All-India Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission, four members of the Parliament and 
one economist. The Union Minister of Labour and Emplovment is the 
Chairman and the Director General of Resettlement and Employment 
is the Secretary of the Committee 

Urban Labour Force in the Third Plan Period — In a study made 
by the National Employment Service of the Union Ministry of Labour 
and Employment, it is estimated that the labour force in urban areas 
i.c , cities and towns will increase from 26.4 millions to 31 5 millions 
during the Second Plan period and from 31 5 millions to 37 6 millions 
during tiio Third Plan period It is, thus, evpectcd that there will bo 
an addition of 6 1 million persons in the urban labour force during the 
Third Plan period including 1.7 million educated persons, i e , matri- 
culates and above It is. therefore, necessary that the Thud Plan 
should aim at creating G 1 million jobs including 1 7 millions for the 
educated in order to avoid anv increase m the back-log of unemploy- 
ment, which may remain at the end of the Second Plan 

Trends m Employment Seekers. 1953 — 57 — The Manoowor Divi- 
sion of the Directorate of Emplovment Exchanges recently made a 
study of trends m the number and types of employment seekers 
during the years 1953—57 as revealed by the Live Registers of the 
Employment Exchanges. For the purpose of this study applicants on 
the Live Registers were classified broadly into seven groups— (i) in- 
dustrial supervisory, (ii) skilled and semi-skilled, (iii) educational, (iv) 
clerical, (v) domestic service, (vi) unskilled, and (vii) others. The Live 
Registers in respect of industrial supervisory group indicated that 
persons with supervisory skills were readily absorbed m emplo^mient 
during this period The Live Registers of skilled and semi-skilled per- 
sonnel increased, but the rate of increase slowed down after 1955 until 
1957. The fall in the rate of increase of Live Registers showed a com- 
paratively high rate of absorption of technical personnel entering the 
labour market There was a steady growth in the number of persons 
seeking teaching and other allied occupations during the period under 
review. The increase during 1957 was particularly marked The rate 
of increase in the case of trained personnel was much greater than in 
the case of untrained personnel Next to unskilled group, the clerical 
group formed the largest component of the Live Registers The rate of 
growth showed no signs of abatement The domestic service group also 
showed a steady upward trend Applicants registered for domestic 
service with Employment Exchanges usually had in mind work in 
establishments under public ownership and not under private indivi- 
duals. The unskilled group constituted the largest single group of Live 
Registers Although the sire of the Live Registers m respect of this 
group increased, the rate of increase fell during the period 1955 — 57 
Employment E.rcbanqes — The number of registrations at the ex- 
changes. the average number of employers utilising the services of 
exchanges, total number of vacancies notified and the number of place- 
ments affected during the quarter under review were 5.24 823 6 744 
90.239, and 57,081 respectively The number of applicants on the Live 
Register was 36,24,099 at the end of March 1959 .is against 1183.299 
at the end of December 1958. 
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2. Wages 

Wage Board for Sugar Industry— The Central Wage Board for 
Sugar Industry set up by the Government of India on the 26th 
December, 1957 to work out a wage structure based on the principles 
of fair wages etc , made a unanimous recommendation for the grant 
of interim relief at the rale of 5 per cent subject to a minimum of 
Rs 3 to all workmen whose consolidated wages (i e , basic wages 
and Dearness Allowance) do not exceed Rs 100 per month subject 
to certain conditions The relief recommended for other categories 
of workmen is as follows' — 

For workmen getting wages between Rs 101—200—4 per cent, 
subiect to a minimum of Rs. 5 per month, between Rs. 201 
— 300 — 3 per cent subject to a minimum of Rs. 8 per month 
and between Rs 301 — 500 — 2 per cent, subject to minimum 
of Rs 9 per month. The recommendation was communicat- 
ed by the Ministry of Labour and Employment to the 
Indian Sugar Mills Association with a view to ensuring the 
implementation of the same by its member mills. 

Wage Board for Plantation Workers — A demand has been made in 
certain quarters for the setting up of a Wage Board for the Plantation 
industry. However, the existing wages of the plantation workers have 
been fixed under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 and in some cases, 
by agreement Variations in the wage-rates are due to different condi- 
tions in various areas such as, size of the plantation etc In view of 
this, most of the State Governments are not in favour of setting up a 
Wage Board for this industry. 

Madras Pay Commission — The Government of Madras appointed 
a three-member Pay Commission to go into the question of revision of 
the .present structure of pay, allowances and retiring benefits to 
Government employees, lioth gazetted and non-gazetted, and to re- 
commend a suitable structure and the method of fitting the existing 
personnel into the new scales from the corresponding old scales. 

3. Industrial Reutions 

Industrial Disputes— The number of industrial disputes, workers 
involved therein and the number of man-da 3 rs lost during the quarter 
were 360, 1 40 lakhs and 8.19 lakhs respectively as against 383, 1.18 
lakhs and 6.21 lakhs respectively in the previous quarter 

Important among the industrial disputes that occurred were those 
in Dalraia Cement (Bharat) Ltd , Dalmiapuram, Kolar Gold Mining 
Undertakings (NandydroOg Mine) Oorgaum, AID United, 24 Par- 
ganas; Simon Carves Ltd., Steel Project, Burdwan, Ganga Barrage 
Project Patna; Raza Sugar Mills, Rampur and Buland Sugar Mills 
Rampur. In the Dalmia Cement (Bharat) Ltd. over one thousand 
workers sVrark. weak on the 2514 Sanuary, 12^9 demuniing bonus and 
increase in wages. The strike which was subsequently called off on the 
advice of the Minister of Labour. Madras resulted in a time-loss of 
10,280 man-days. In the Kolar Gold Mining Undertakings (Nandydroog 
Mine) Corg,aum, 47 workers went on a strike in the middle of January 
dehiandins lay-off compensation as also an assurance that they would 
not 'be lai^off in future The management, however, declared a lock- 
out on the I'Ath Jani/ary, J959 which affected 4,349 workers. The lock- 
out was hfted'tnn.iJitr^h January, 1959 as a result of mutual discus- 
sions. The time-loss was about 30,000 man-days. In the A I.D Limited. 
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24 Parganas all the 1.300 workers struck work as a protest against the 
recruitment policy of the management. The latter declared a lock-out 
on the 19th January. 1959 which was continuing at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1959 By that time about 30.000 man-days had been lost. In the 
Simon Caives Ltd, Durgapur Steel Project Burdwan, all the 1,800 
workers struck work on the ground that the management had refused 
their demand for increase m wages The strike was called off on the 
31st January, 1959 as it was agre^ that the dispute would be referred 
for adjudication. But the strike had resulted in a loss of about 27,000 
man-days In the Ganga Bridge Project about 3,400 casual workers 
struck work from the 31st January, 1959 demanding that the Railway 
Administration should give a guarantee that all the employees would 
be absorbed by the Administiation when the Project was completed 
The Administration did not agree to give such a guarantee but issued 
instructions that the employees should be treated on par with oth^r 
casual employees for absorption m the railways. The strike was called 
off but a time-loss of 44,200 man-days had been caused. In the two 
sugar mills in Uttar Pradevh 1,180 workers of Raza Sugar Mills, 
Rampur and 1,082 workers of Buland Sugat Mills Rampur went on 
strike on the 2nd February, 1959 Their mam demands were (i) 
revival of two closed holidays and (a) ad-hoc increment of 10 per cent, 
in wages With a view to avoiding trouble and damage to property 
the management declared a lock-out with effect from the 4th February, 
1959, which was lifted on the 26th February, 1959 The workers, how- 
ever, did not resume work and the strike continued at the end of 
February, 1959 

Code of Discipline in Industry — It was unanimously agreed at a 
conforonco of the representatives of Central and State Governments, 
Management and Labour Organisations that the Code of Discipline 
should apply to public sector undertakings (worked as companies and 
corporations) 

Code of Efficiency and Welfare — As a sequel to the Code of Dis- 
cipline m Industry the Union Ministry of Labour and Employment 
drew up a draft Code of EfTiciency and Welfare which was circulated 
to Central Organisations of employers and workers While the aim 
of the Code of Discipline is to bung about greater industrial harmony, 
the Code of EfTiciency and Welfare aims at improving productivity 
and production. 

Procedure for Redressal of Workers’ Grievances* — A model proce- 
dure for speedy disposal of workers* grievances was formulated by 
the Government in consultation with the organisations concerned. 

4 Safety and Welfare 

Conference on Safety tn Alines — ^The Second Session of the Con- 
ference on Safety was held at Dhanbad on the 29th January, 1959 It 
discussed the question of safety in mines and made certain recom- 
mendations with a view to preventing accidents in mines Among the 
measures suggested arc safetv education and propaganda, develop- 
ment of safety conciousncss. stabilisation of labour force, improved 
standards of ventilation and lighting and of handling and using ex- 
plosives and setting up of safety committees m mines 


•Tlio Icxt of llip rrocc'luro hv born piiWi'.l»o*l >i» tho t O Jino»ry, 1030, tiUo pp 3 630. 
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5 Social Securixy 

Extension of the Employees’ Provident Funds Act — The Govern- 
ment of India decided to extend the benefit of compulsory contribu- 
tory provident fund under the Employees' Provident Funds Act to 
workers m road motor transport estabhsViTnents with effect from the 
30th April 1959 and it is estimated that about 14,000 workers will be 
benefitted The Act which came into existence in 1952, applies at 
present to 38 industries About 248 lakhs of employees in 6.847 estab- 
lishments get the benefit of contributory provident fund. The provi- 
dent fund contributions up to the end of 1958 amounted to Rs. 12514 
crores 

Medical Care for Workers’ Families — Under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme, families of 1,96,500 insured persons have so far 
been provided with facilit'es for medical care 

6. Legislation 

The Mysore Shops and Commerctfll Establishments Bill — ^The 
Government of Mysore published the Mysore Shops and Commercial 
Establishments Bill 195S in the State Gazette The Bill seeks to con- 
solidate and amend the law relating to the regulation of conditions 
of work and employment m shops and commercial establishment in 
the State of Mysore replacing thereby the separate enactments that 
are now m force m the different areas of the reorganised State. 

7 COMTltlTTECS AND CoSFCTENCES 

The Second Session of the Conference on safety in Mines was 
held at Dhanbad as stated above. Apart from the Second Session of 
the Conference on Safety m Mines referred to above the sixth session 
of the Industrial Committee on Coal Mines was held at New Delhi on 
the 21st February, 1959 The important concJusions/recommendations 
related to abolition of contract labour in coal mines, revision of the 
standing orders in coal mines, re-employment of workers partially 
disabled by accidents and workers cured of TB, appointment of a 
special officer m coal mining area to ensure smooth working of the 
Code of Discipline etc. 


8. Trade Unions 

The tenth Annual Session of the Indian National Trade Union 
congress was held in Dibrugarh (Assam) on the 8th and 9th February, 
1959 A number of important resolutions relating to rise in food prices, 
implementation of awards and labour legislation, workers’ participa- 
tion m management, Third Five Year Plan, etc , v/ere passed. The 
General Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress met at 
Bangalore on 15th — 18th January. The resolutions passed by the 
Council relate, among others, to the subsidised industrial housing 
Scheme, introduction of automatic looms in textile industry, verifica- 
tion of trade union membership, and rise in food prices 
9. Other Important Events etc. 

Legislation for Domestic Workers — ^Shri Abid Ali. Union Deputy 
Minister for Labour stated in the Lok Sabha that the Central Govern- 
ment did not consider it necessary to bring in legislation at this stage 
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to regulate the conditions of domestic servants. He. however, expres- 
sed the hope that the impact of public opinion and development of 
social conscience and awakening would gradually help m bringing 
about an improvement in the service conditions of domestic servants 
The time for undertaking legislation would be when there was sub- 
stantial volume of employment and domestic servants thrown out of 
employment could be absorbed in alternative employment 


MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— FEBRUARY, 1959 
Employment Situation 

(a) Employment Exchange Statistics — The highlights of the sta- 
tistics for the month are as follows: — 

(i) Compared to the previous month, registrations at the Em- 
ployment Exchanges record^ a decline by 14.411, i e., by 
7 7 per cent At the end of the month, the number of appli- 
cants on the Live Register was 12.10,523 as against 11,95,926 
at the end of the previous month, thus registering an in- 
crease of 14,597. tc, by 1.2 per cent. 

(u) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
recorded a decline by 2.9 per cent. The number of vacancies 
notified declined in the public sector and appreciated in 
the private sector Of the vacancies notified to the Ex- 
changes during the month. 865 per cent were in the 
Government and quasi-Government establishments and 
local bodies The number of employers utilising the services 
of the Exchanges increased from 6,693 during the previous 
month to 6,743 during the month, ie., by 0.7 per cent. 

(ill) The particulars of 1.12,620 applicants as against 1,20,028 
during the previous month were forwarded for available 
job opportunities The number of placements affected 
during February. 1959 was 19.966 as compared to 19,255, in 
January, 1959. thus recording an increase of 37 per cent. 


The relevant statistics are presented in the following table — 
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(b) Closures— Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month, there -were 12 closures, in 9 of which 
1,598 workers w’ere affected, as against 27 closures affecting 4,122 
workers m the preceding month Of the 12 closures 3 were due to 
shortage of raw material, 2 each due to close of season and set back 
in the industry and 1 each due to uneconomic working, defect in 
machinery and liquidation of the company. The reasons for 2 closures 
are not known. 

(c) Retrenchment— In the States supplying information, there 
were retrenchments in 16 units affecting 213 workers. In the previous 
month, retrenchments were reported from 14 units affecting 201 
workers The mam reasons for retrenchments during the month were 
financial stringencies, slackness m business and other trade reasons. 

(d) Lay Off — In the States supplying information, 11 units laid 
off 656 workers, mainly due to shortage of raw material and defect in 
machinery 

(e) Employment in New Factories and Factories Re-opened after 
Closures~~In the States supplying information 15 new factories were 
registered, in which 504 workers were proposed to be employed. Three 
factories re-opened after closures in which 714 workers were 
employed 

(f) General Employment Situation in Factories— Reports received 
from the States do not show any significant variation in the employ- 
ment situation. 


Working op Labour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery. Inspectors are required to pay regu- 
lar visits to undertakings and attempt to get infnngements, if any, 
rectified. Recourse to legal action is generally taken in cases of grws 
violations or against habitual defaulters. The table overleaf shows 
the number of establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and 
convictions obtained during the month of February, 1959, under the 
Factories Act, Payment of Wages Act, Minimum Wages Act, and the 
Shops and Commercial Fstablislunents Acts in some of the States 
for which information is available Statistical data regarding the 
number of trade unions registered, etc. under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 1926, are given in a separate table and information regarding the 
implementation of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act. 
1946, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923, etc,, is given in 
separate paragraphs. 
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Establishments Inspected, Prosecutions launched etc., under certain 
Labour Laws in February," 1959 


(a) Number of establishments inspected. 

(b) Number of Prosecutions launched, 

(c) Number of convictions obtained. 
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Nuaiber of Trade Unions registereo, etc., under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 during February, 1959 
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Industrial Employment (Standinc Orders) Act, 1946 
In Madras, 3 Standing orders were certified during January, 1959 
bringing the total number of such orders to 748 In Uttar Pradesh, 
Standing Orders of two establishments were certified during the 
month In West Bengal, Standing Orders of 3 concerns and amend- 
ments to the previously certified Standing Orders of 2 concerns were 
certified during the month under review. 

Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923 
In Andhra, an amount of Rs 15761 was paid during the month 
in respect of 5 fatal accidents In Kerala, 8 cases were decided during 
the month and an amount of Rs 31,286 was paid as compensation 
in these cases. In Madras, an amount of Rs 12,098 was deposited with 
the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation m respect of 7 fatal 
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and 31 non-fatal {permanent disablement) accidents during January, 
1959. In ilajasthan, an amount of Rs. 6,143 was paid as compensation 
m respect of 14 cases up to the end of January, 1959 In West Bengal, 
230 claims for compensation were disposed of during February, 1959 
and the employers deposited Rs 1,45,182 as compensation. A sum of 
Rs. 1,52,544 was paid to the injured persons and dependents of the 
deceased. In Delhi, 2 cases were disposed of during the month 
VVoRKERs’ Education 

In Andhra Pradesh, the w-orkers’ education classes in 12 factories 
were continued to be held during the month in four languages viz, 
Hindi, English, Telugu and Urdu An Ad hoc Committee under the 
Workers’ Education Scheme has been constituted having representa- 
tives of employers, employees, educational institutions and Govern- 
ment officials In Bombay, the 600 classes which were started in 
December, 1958 completed nearly half the course of the present 
Session during January, 1959 In Uttar Pradesh, adult education 
classes were continued to be held at four Labour Welfare centres at 
Kanpur during February, 1959 The average daily attendance in these 
night classes was 50 In West Bengal, craft training classes in sewnng, 
knitting and leather work etc . were continued to be held as usual 
m the plantation centres In Delhi, literacy classes were continued 
to be held during the month. 

Labour Welfare 

In Andhra Pradesh, indoor and outdoor games were organised 
in the labour welfare centres during the month. In Bihar, the welfare 
centres continued to function actively In Bombay, six cultural pro- 
grammes, five filmstrip shows and three cleanliness programmes were 
organised during January, 1959 In the Punjob, four more labour 
welfare centres w’ere opened during February. 1959 raising the 
number of such centres to seventeen Instructive entertainment to 
workers and their dependents was continued to be provided in these 
centres. In Uttar Pradesh, the usual w'clfare activities were earned 
out with great enthusiasm at vanous labour welfare centres In 
West Bengal, thirty labour w'clfare centres continued to function 
satisfactorily during the month Sports for children and Cinema 
Shows etc., were arranged in eome of the centres The stall of the 
labour welfare centres visited labour colonies and dehveied lectures 
on hygiene, sanitation, etc In Delhi, welfare activities were carried 
on, as usual, m all the labour welfare centres Important among the 
actwities were the organisation of special music programmes volley 
ball matches and vanous indoor games The construction of the 
Labour Welfare Centro building in the Industrial Housing colony, 
Najafgarh Road, was also in progress 

Committees, Conferences and Enquirxe-s 

In Andhra Pradesh, the second meeting of the Andhra Pradesh 
State Labour Advisory Board was held in the month under review. 
In Bihar, the Minimum Wages Committee for fixation of minimum 
w-ages in agriculture in Purnoa district held its third meeting during 
the month and made certain unanimous recommendations to Govern- 
ment for fixation of wages lor diflerent operations in agriculture 
In Bombay, the field work relating to the socioeconomic enquiries 
of workers in hospitals in Bombav State and of those in Jan Indus- 
try,in Surat Centro were completed during Januar>, 1959 The 
schedules collected during the rapid family budget survey at Bombay 
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relating to families reporting expenditure on food were also scruti- 
nised In Kerala, (i) the Coir Industrial Relations Council met during 
February, 1959. Besides aceeptmg the report of the ad-hoc Committee 
in respect of standardisation of wage rates and work-loads of workers 
m the Coir Mats and Matting Industry, it decided that the 
standardised rates should be implemented from 15th May, 1959. It 
also approved four resolutions of the ad-hoc Committee for evolv- 
ing a lay-off scheme in Coir Yarn Bailing Section On the question 
of bonus to staff the Council felt the necessity of investigation in 
the matter and for this purpose, an ad-hoc Committee consisting of 
4 representatives each of employers and employees was -constituted 
(ii) The Industrial Relations Committee for Engineering Industry 
also met and accepted the report of the sub-committee which en- 
quired into the retrenchment of workers in the Metal industries Ltd. 
Shomur It also resolved to request the management of the concern 
to take back the retrenched workers on the same status and service 
conditions as were in existence before retrenchment (iij) A meeting 
of the Industrial Relations Committee for Tapping Industry was also 
held during the month under review. The Committee discussed the 
question of bonus for 1958-59 and decided that the bonus at 25 per 
cent, more than that of the previous year subject to a minimum of 
Rs 10 should be paid to each worker in the Industry It also decided 
to form a sub-Committee for consjdering the bonus issue in the tap- 
ping industry of the Kottayam area Besides these, a meeting of the 
Industrial Relations Committee for Timber industry was also held 
In Madras, the State Housing Board held its ninth meeting on 3rd 
January, 1959 to discuss the progress made in the various housing 
schemes In the Punjab, the Government accorded sanction during 
the month for the constitution of State Working Group on Housing The 
main function of this group will be to study the various problems 
connected with the housing activities of the State Government in 
connection with the preparation of the Thud Five Year Plan. In 
West Bengal, the Minimum Wages Advisory Committee for Calcutta 
Corporation met during the month and discussed, among other things 
classification of workers in different categories The Evaluation 
Committee also held its meeting on the 4th February, 1959 and dis- 
cussed (i) review of the cases involving non-implementation of 
agreements and awards; («) review of the working of the Code of 
Discipline m industry; and (iii) implementation of labour laws. The 
Calcutta Dock Labour Board met during the month and discussed 
(i) terms and conditions for provisional listing of non-Indiari 
nationals as Dock workers under the unregistered Dock Workers 
Scheme; (ii) one steps promotion of de-ganged workers who joined 
the sub-pool of leave reserve after the stipulated date, (in) payment 
of double vfages to workers w’bo are required to record attendance 
on approved holidays, (iv) compulsory retirement of workers 
clared medically unfit due to old age; and (v) quantum of ^0°“ 
advance payable to workers The special Committee on Jute met and 
recommended setting up of five zonal committees. These commitmes 
would be tripartite m composition and will look up all cases of dis- 
putes arising out of implementation or non-implementation of the 
decisions arrived at the 4th Session of the Industrial Comrmttee 
Jute. In Delhi, the Minimum Wages Committees — set up by the Delhi 
Administration for review of the minimum rates of wages in Print- 
ing Presses. Automobile Engineering and Foundries — held meetings 
during the month. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
FEBRUARY, 1959 

The information regarding industrial disputes leceived from the 
various States is shown in the tables m the Statistical Section of this 
issue. It will be seen that in February', 1959 there were 68 fresh dis- 
putes In 67 of these disputes, for which information on number of 
workers involved and man-days lost both are available, the maxi- 
mum number of workers involved was 25,711 in units normally 
employing 79 312 workers The figures for the previous month were 
119 fresh disputes, maximum number of workers involved in 111 
disputes 55,291 in units noimally employing 1,71,239 workers. The 
number of disputes current at any time during the month was 93. 
In 91 of them the maximum number of workers involved was 35,121 
in units normally employing 89,616 workers. The figures for the pre 
vious month were 152 current disputes, maximum number of workers 
involved in 144 disputes 61.169 in units normally employing 1,77,827 
workers The average number of workers involved in 91 current dis- 
putes during February, 1959, was 33.990 In the preceding month the 
average number of workers involved was 60,114 m 144 current dis- 
putes The man-days lost were 2.71253 during February. 1959 and 
3,06,998 during the preceding month The time-loss during February, 
1958. and the monthly average time-loss during the >ear 1958 was 
4,47,803 and 6.32.717 respectively The average duration of disputes 
cuiTcnt at any time w’as 8 0 days during February, 1959 and 51m the 
preceding month It may be mentioned that the figures given above 
for the months of January. 1959 and February, 1959 are not strictly 
comparable as information relating to Madras and Mysore is not in- 
cluded in the figures for the latter month due to non-receipt of returns 

Seven of the current disputes resulted m lock-outs These in- 
volved 5.343 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 1 19 330 man- 
days during the month West Bengal accounted for 3 lock-outs, Uttar 
Pradesh 2 and Bihar and Kerala one each. 

Sixty-six disputes terminated during the month of February 1959 
Of these 42 lasted for not moic than five days each and only 6 lasted 
for more than thirty days each The workers were completely or 
partially successful in 22 cases that terminated during the month 
They were unsuccessful in 28 cases The results were indefinite in 11 
cases and not knowm in 5 cases Among the important causes of fresh 
disputes may be mentioned ■‘Wages and allowances” in 15 cases and 
“Personnel’' in 14 cases During the month under review a time-loss 
of 1.84.215 out of the total of 271 253 le 679 per cent was accounted 
for by the Manufacturing Industry group “Construction” group 
came next with a time-loss of 42 057 man-days ic 15 5 per cent of 
the total. The rest of the time-loss w’as distributed more or less evenly 
in other major industry groups 

West Bengal recorded a time-loss of 98.499 man-days during the 
month This was the highest among all the Stales Next in older 
came Uttar Pradesh. Bihar. Kerala and Bombay with a time-loss 
of 63,686; 50,685. 15 953 and 15 494 man-days respectively Compared 
to the previous month, the time-loss increased in Uttar Pradesh Bihar, 
Delhi, Rajasthan and Tripura b\ 57 552, 39.818. 4 339. 4 250 and COO 
man-days respectively. It decreased in the remaining States 

Regarding the industrial relations m the States there was nothing 
special to report. 

L,T7UofLB— 5 
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Details or Important Disputes 

The lock-out m AID Limited, Shyamnagar, 24-Parganas, re- 
ported earlier, was still m progress at the end of the month under 
review and caused a time-loss of 31^00 man-days during February, 
1959 On the 31st January, 1959, three thousand and four hundred 
workers of Ganga Bridge Project, P.0, Hathidih, Patna, struck work 
demanding provision of work to the surplus workers after the com- 
pletion of the Project The strike was, however, called off by the 
workers on the persuation of Project Administration. The strike 
caused a total time-loss of 44,200 man-days. On the 2nd February, 
1959, 1,180 workers of Raza Sugar Co. Ltd., Rampur and 1,082 workers 
of Buland Sugar Co Ltd, Rampur, struck work. There were 36 
demands of the workers of which details are under enquiry. On the 
4th February, 1959, the managements declared lock-outs in their 
respective establishments which were lifted on the 26th Febiuary, 
1959 The workers, however, did not join duty and hence the strikes 
were continuing which caused a time-loss of 30,482 and 28,188 man- 
days respectively during the month. 

For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951ss=100) for the month of February, 1959, was 56 (Provi- 
sional) as against 45 in the preceding month. 

Settlement of Disputes and Complaints Received by the State 
Labour Departments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of various 
States during February, 1959, and the number settled or investigated 
by them 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN PARLIAMENT 

Employees’ Provident Fund — ^The amount of arrears due from 
employers under the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme was about 
Rs. 75 lakhs at the end of November, 1958 The Central Government 
have now decided to speed up the collection of arrears and it is pro- 
posed to press for mere deterrent punishments than me being gene- 
rally awarded to ensure speedy recovery of the same (March 6, 1959). 

The Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 has not been enforced 
in respect of the folloiving industries even though they employ more 
than 10,000 persons' — 

(1) Rice, flour and dal mills. (2) Cotton ginning and baling, (3) 
Coir and rope works, (4) Pottery, china and earthenware, 
(5) Cashewnut industry, (6) Banks, (7) Insurance companies, 
(8) Transport, (9) Hotels and restaurants, (10) General trad- 
ing establishments, (11) Tobacco industry, (12) Wood and 
cork industry, and (13) Oil-well opoiation, petroleum 
refineries, coke ovens etc No specific date regarding the 
enforcement of the Act m these industries has been fixed 
at present The position in respect of each industry has to 
be examined carefully before any decision m the matter 
can be taken (March 3, 1959) 

Employees’ State Insurance Scheme— Of the 13 75 lakhs of em- 
ployees expected to be covered under this scheme by the end oC 1958, 
13.56 lakhs of employees had actually been covered (March 31. 1959) 

Employees’ State Insurance Scheme in Punjab— The minimum 
number of beds required to meet the needs of insured persons in 
Punjab under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme is 51 genet al 
beds and 37 TB beds Of this 29 general bods have so far been 
reserved for insured persons m the existing hospitals The families 
of insured persons in the State arc entitled to out-door medical care 
and domicitiary mid-wifery only under the scheme (March 6, 1959) 

Accidents in Kolar Gold Field Mines— There were 730* accidents 
resulting in 16* deaths in the Kolar Gold Field mines from the 29th 
November, 1956 (i e., since nationalisation) to the 10th February 1959. 
(March 3, 1959) 

Code of Discipline in the Tobacco Industry — The major em- 
ployers in the tobacco industry have accepted the Code of Discipline 
However, the All-India Tobacco Employees’ Federation made a re- 
presentation regarding the flouting of the code by employeis in the 
industry Since the matter fall within the State sphere, the Bihar 
Government was requested to explore the possibility of bringing 
about an out-of-court settlement (March 3, 1959) 

Canteens for Labourers in Delhi — ^The Government of India is 
considering the question of granting assistance foi opening canteens 
for labourers m diflerent industiial areas in Delhi It is proposed to 
set up about 15 canteens duimg the entire Second Plan poiiod An 
amount of Rs one lakh has been allocated for the purpose (March 
11, 1959). 


•Tho figuri'< arc jiroM^ionil 
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Closure of Manganese Mines — According to the closing notices 
under Mineral Conservation and Development Rules, 1958, 39 manga- 
nese mines m Madhya Pradesh and 19 in Bombay were closed down 
m 1958 In ordei to stimulate expoit of manganese ore, Government 
have taken the follow mg steps (i) Export duty on all grades of 
manganese ore has been abolished from November 1958; (ii) mine 
owners and exporters have been permitted to enter into long term 
contracts foi a minimum period of three years, with foreign buyers 
Shippers have been assured that any change in the future export 
policies of the Government will not deprive them of export and 
movement quota, and (m) the export policy of manganese ore 
canalised through the State Trading Corporation has been consider- 
ably liberalised (March 16 1959) 

Classification of Accidents in Mines— The accidents in mines are 
being classified as statistical and non-statistical. All accidents not 
connected with mining ore classified as non-statistical accidents 
There were 34,904 statistical and 968 non-statistical accidents in 
mines during the period 1950 to 1958* (March 26, 1959). 

Accidents in Coal Mines— The total number of accidents which 
occurred m coal mines during 1956 to 1958 was 8,757 and the number 
of persons killed and seriously injured therein was 858 and 8,418 
respectively (March 19, 1959) 

Works-Cum-Production Committees in Central Sphere Under- 
takings— Up to the end of December. 1958 works-cum*production 
committees had been formed in 14 undertakings. In 32 undertakings 
sub-committees of works committees were functioning as production 
committees There were m addition to production Committees which 
existed m 64 of the Central Sphere undertakings. The number of worte 
committees functioning m the central sphere undertakings during the 
quarter ending the 30th September, 1958 was 701 (March 31, 1959) 

Training of Welfare Personnel— The Union Ministry of Labour 
and Employment is arranging for the training of its multi-purpose 
welfare workers at the rate of 100 per year during the Second Five 
Year Plan period Under this scheme 54 workers received training 
up to the end of 1958 (March 11, 1959). 

Mining Boards — A Mining Board has been constituted, in the 
State of Andhra and it is expected that a Mining Board for Mysore 
will be constituted shortly, (April 3. 1959) 

Installation of Automatic 1x>oms in the Cotton Textile 
Industry — The Government of India have devised two schemes for 
allocation of automatic looms to the cotton textile industry — one is 
for allocating 3,000 automatic looms exclusively for export purposes 
and the second for allocation of 2,500 automatic looms during each 
of the calender years 1959. 1960, and 1961 for replacement 
’itOTTfi) YVitr TTrsWi'&Vit;?! xA •ao'iTOira’ntc liwrrrs -kVA ’c/fe hv Uift 

principles arrived at. at the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Con- 
ference, which among other things, stipulated that there should be 
no retrenchment of labour If any of the workers were displaced on 
the looms, they would be absorbed in other departments of the mills. 
Not more than 1,000 to 1.500 worters per year are likely to be affected 
all over the country by the installation of 2.500 automatic looms per 
year and all of them will be provided with alternative employment 
(March 19, 1959) 


•Tho figures for 1958 etc prormunaL 
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Local Productivity Councils — Local Productivity Councils have 
been established at Bombay, Kolhapur, Madras, Coimbatore, Banga- 
lore and in Kerala State. Efforts are being made to establish about 
20 more such councils in industrial centres. 

Uniform Wages for Plantation Workers — The State Govern- 
ments (except Assam) who were contacted by the Central Govern- 
ment, on the subject of uniform wages for plantation workers have 
pointed out that the existing wages have been fixed under the Mini- 
mum Wages Act, 1948 and in some cases, by agreements. The varia- 
tions in the wage rates are due to different conditions such as size 
of plantations, etc., prevailing ui different areas Most of the State 
Governments are not in favour of setting up a Wage Board for the 
industry. (March 11, 1959} 

Central Implementatton and Evaluatton Committee — The first 
meeting of the Committee was held at New Delhi on the 20th Sep- 
tember, 1958. The important decisions taken at the meeting and the 
notion taken thereon are as follows 

(i) Workers’ and employers' organisations shouid take early 
steps to set up a machinery to screen cases before it is 
finally decided to take them up to higher courts— all 
Central Organisations of employers and workers, except 
one, have either already set up or have taken steps to set 
up a machinery to screen cases of industrial disputes before 
they are taken to higher courts; 

(ii) As regards appeals against industrial aicards and agree- 
ments pending tn courts. Central Government and the 
State Gouewmcnts tn their respectiue spheres, might 
explore the possibility of bringing the parties together 
icith a view to settling disputes out of courts— -Wherever 
necessary, the Central and State Goveinments are taking 
steps to bring about out-of-court settlements of disputes 
falling m their respective jurisdictions, 

(ill) The question of associating neutral auditors as assessois 
loith the industrial tribunals so as to provide them with 
expert advice on accounting matters should be considered 
— the matter is under consideration, 

(iv) As the Code was formally ratified at the sixteenth session 
of the Indian Labour Conference held at Nainital in May 
1958 — it should be deemed to have come into effect front 
June 1, 1958— all Central Organisations of employers and 
workers have been informed of this decision, 

(v) A tripartite body comprising nominees of Government and 
organisations representing employers and employees should 
conduct an on-the-spot study of the Calcutta Tram workers’ 
strike under the Code of Discipline — the Tripaitite Enquiry 
Committee, set up to enquire into the strike of Calcutta 
Tramway Workers, held its first session from February 16 
to February 20, 1959 at Calcutta It will meet again from 
12th March J959, to record further evidences (Maich 3, 
1959). 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE MADRAS STATE ELECTRICITY 

BOARD AND THE STAFF EMPLOYED THEREIN REPRE- 
SENTED BY THE TAIVnLNAD ELECTRICITY WORKERS 

FEDERATION 

An agreement was arrived at between the Madras State Electricity 
Board and the representatives of the staff employed therein re- 
garding revision of pay scales dearness allowance, night shift allow- 
ance permanency of Nominal Muster Roll workers, rent-free 
quarteis and free electricity uniform, national and festival holida>’s, 
hospital facilities, etc The mam provisions of the agreement are 
summarised below — 

(i) The Board agreed to revise, with effect from 1st January, 
1959 the pay scales of posts carrying imtial start of less than Rs. 500 
per month According to the revised pay scales agreed upon by the 
parties the incumbents of all such posts have been benefited by way 
of higher initial starts The rates of increment and maximum of 
pay applicable to a good majority of posts have also been enhanced 
One advance increment in the revjs^ scale will also be given for 
every three years of service, provided that the pay so fixed shall not 
exceed the pay admissible to an employee if he had originally started 
on the revised pay scale 

The wages of Nominal Muster Roll workers, Casual labour and 
Contingent staff with over one year of service as on 1st January, 
1959 and subsequently were raiSM by 12 Naye Paise per day. 

(ii) All employees including Nominal Muster Roll workers. Casual 
labour and Contingent staff were granted an increase in dearness 
allowance at a flat rate of Rs 5 per month with effect from 1st 
January 1959, in addition to the benefit that will accrue to them con- 
sequent upon revision of pay or wages. * 

(m) Workers getting less than Rs 3 per day and those getting 
Rs 3 per day or more were allowed night shift allowance of 25 nP 
and 37 nP per day respectively, if they work for 4 hours or more 
between 10 P.M. and 6 AM. 

(iv) About 5,000 Nominal Muster Roll workers were agreed to be 
absorbed in the Operation Subordinate Service within one year, and 
two thousand more in the succeeding two years 

(v) The Operation Subordinate Service staff occupying depart- 
mental quarters will be relieved of the liability to pay rent and electri- 
city charges with effect from the date of issue of orders on the 
points settled instead cS ist September. as proposed earlier. 

(vi) Workers who have to come into contact with the public 
and who have to exercise their authority will be equipped with 
uniforms 

(vii) Nominal Muster Roll workers on transfer to protects will 
also be entitled to construction allowance admissible to Operation 
Subordinate Service staff so transferr^. The former with four years 
of service will be treated at par unth the latter in the matter of 
national and festival holidays and travelling allowance. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

Employment of Displaced Persons — Of the 4,463 displaced persons 
registered with the employment exchanges during January 1959, 552 
secured placements. Corresponding figures for the previous month 
were 4,946 and 548 respectively At the end of January 1959, 44,734 
displaced persons were on the Live-Register of exchanges as compared 
to 45,543 at the end of December 1958 

Bonus to Vacuum Pan Sugar Factory Workers — The Government . 
of Uttar Pradesh have by a notification issued under section 3 of the 
Uttar Pradesh Industrial Disputes Act. 1947 directed 68 vacuum pan 
sugar factories in the State to pay bonus amounting to Rs 56 lakhs 
to all the workers employed m or under them in the crushing-season 
1957-58 The amount of bonus payable to an employee under the order 
is not to exceed three months’ wages during that year. Any amount 
paid as interim or advance bonus for the same season will be ad- 
justable but a factory shall not be entitled to recover any amount 
already paid by it to its employees towards bonus, if such payment 
is in excess of the amount payable under this order. 

[Notification No. 290(ST)XXXVI-A.200(ST)-58 dated the 28th 
January 1959.1 

Extension of Medical Benefit to the Family Members, under the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act— By a notification, the Government 
of Andhra Pradesh have extended the provisions relating to medical 
benefit to family members of employees insured under the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act with effect from 26th January 1959 m the areas 
mentioned below : 

(i) within the limits of (a) the municipal corporation of the 
Hyderabad city, (b) the municipal corporation of the 
Secunderabad City, (c) Secunderabad cantonment, (ii) the 
areas within the revenue villages of (a) Kookatapally (b) 
Galthnagar (c) Bhol Khan Guda, (ui) the areas within the 
limits of (a) Visakhapalnam port area and the municipal 
town of same name (b) Chittivalsa (c) Nellimarla village 
(d) Eluru municipal town and Eluru Firka (e) Vijaywada 
municipal town (f) Mangelagiri village. Pedda Kakani 
Firka and (g) Guntur municipal town 
[G O.Ms. 293, Home (Labour II) dated the 5th February 1959.] 

The scope of benefits has similarly been extended in the Madhya 
Pradesh State, with effect from 1st March 1959 to the following areas : 

Municipal limits and the areas of one mile in radius surrounding 
the municipal limits of the cities of Ujjain and Ratlam 
[INS-I-22(I)-3/58.] 

Tea Board Employees’ (Conduct) By-Laios, 1958 — In exercise of 
the powers conferred by sub section (i) of section 50 of the Tea Act, 
1953, the Tea Board has made the above -by-Laws. These relate to 
prohibiting participation of employees in politics, strikes and de- 
monstiations. joining associations, connection with press and radio, 
criticism of Board or Government, giving evidence before other autho- 
rities. communicating unauthorised information, subscriptions, gifts, 
private trade or employment, etc. 
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Rail Concession to Kxsans and Industnal Labourers Travelling in 
Small Parties — The Government of Kerala have authorised the Labour 
Commissioner, Deputy Labour Commissioner and the District Labour 
Officers to issue certificates to persons eligible to the benefit of rail 
concessions who come withm the category ‘Agricultural or Indus- 
trial Laboureis’, as the case may be Previously, this concession was 
being granted only to Kisans 

WaUoncl Industrial Tribunal, Allahabad — The Government of 
India have constituted a National Industnal Tribunal with head- 
quarters at Allahabad. Shri S M Merchant has been appointed as 
the presiding officer of the Tribunal The industnal dispute between 
the employers m relation to the Amrit Bazar PatriKa Pr. Ltd, 
Calcutta and their workmen has been referred to the Tribunal for 
adjudication 

Employment 0 / Handicapped Persons — A provision of Rs. 28,000 
was made by the Government during 1958-59 for carrying out random 
sample surveys of the handicapped in selected areas The object of 
tile surveys is to ascertain the incidence of the various cnppling con- 
ditions as well as the socio-economic needs of the major categories of 
the handicapped The survey in Bombay has been completed. In 
Delhi a similar survey is in progress Sanction has also been accord- 
ed for carrying out a similar survey at Kanpur 

A further provision of Rs 94,000 was also made in 1958-59 for 
the establishment of an employment organisation for the handi- 
capped On the advice of an I L O expert who recently visited India 
a scheme for the establishment of the proposed employment organi- 
sation was also drawn up This organisation is expected to consist 
of about 4 pilot employment offices charged with the task of securing 
suitable employment for properly trained handicapped persons 

Interest Rates on Employees' Provident Fund Accumulations— 
The Employees' Provident Funds Act, 1952 now applies to 38 in- 
dustries About 24 8 lakhs of employees in 6,847 estaWishments get 
the benefit of provident fund in these industries. The accumulations 
of the Fund up to the end of January 1959 amounted to Rs. 131.4 
crores A meeting of the Central Board of Trustees of the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Organisation held on 30th March 1959 decided to 
recommend to the Government of India that the rate of interest to be 
paid to members of the Fund on their accumulations for 1959-60 
should be 3| per cent. 


Scheme of Domiciliary Treatment to Goal-Miners 
The Government of India have sanctioned the continuance, for a 
period of one year, the scheme of domiciliary treatment to coal 
miners suffering from T B in the coalfields of Bihar and West Bengal 
Under the scheme a patient is given grant-m-aid up to a limit 01 
Rs 50 per month for speaal diet and a subsistance allowance up 
to a limit of Rs 50 per month The latter i.e , subsistance allow- 
ance IS payable if the patient happens to be the only earning member 
of the family These benefits are to be given for a maximum periM 
of SIX months The number of patients to be treated under the 
scheme has been limited to 300. 
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Minimum Wages Act, 1948— iippoinfmcnt of Advisory CoYn- 
mittces — In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 5(l)(a) of 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, the Government of Mysore has ap- 
pointed 8 Advisory Committees, one each for employments in (i) 
Local Authorities, (li) Plantations, (iii) Public Motor Transport, (iv) 
Tobacco (including Beedi making) Manufactory, (v) Rice, Flour, 
Dal and Oil Mills, (vi) Construction or Maintenance of Roads or 
Building Operations and Stone Breaking and Stone Crushing Opera- 
tions, (vii) Tanneries and Leather Manufactory and (viii) Agricul- 
ture. Besides independent members, employers and employees en- 
gaged in these employments have been given representation on the 
Committees. These Committees will hold enquiries and advise the 
State Government in regard to the revision ol existing minimum 
rates of wages and also fixation of such rates for the first time in 
certain areas of the State. 

[Notification No LLH50 MNW57 dated Bangalore the 19th — 
21st January 1959 3 

Minimum Wages Act, 1948 — Appointment of Claims Authorities 
—In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 20(1) of the Mini- 
mum Wages Act. 1948 and m supersession of all previous notifications 
issued on the subject, the Andhra Pradesh Government has appointed 
the Presiding Officers of the Labour Courts at Guntur and Hyderabad 
to be the Authorities to hear and decide all claims arising out of pay- 
ment of less than the minimum rates of wages, remuneration for da^ 
of rest or for work done on such days and overtime wages to the 
employees employed or paid, in the Andhra and Telengana Regions 
respectively. 

[Notification G O.MS No 1418 dated 13th June 1958 and 
Memorandum No 88261/Lab.II/58-3 dated the 8th 
December 1958 J 

Minimum wages Act, 1948 — Farcmptions— In exercise of the 
powers vested m them, the Government of India in the Ministry of 
Labour and Employment have exempted the Nahan Foundry, Nahan 
and the Mandi Salt Mines, Mandi, in Himachal Pradesh from the 
provisions of the Minimum Wages Act. 1948 


FOREIGN 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE DISABLED IN JAPAN* 

The findings of two sample surveys carried out in Japan, first in 
1952 and the second in 1956; to assess the number of employed dis- 
abled persons revealed that the percentage of the disabled to the 
total labour force increased from 0.95 to 1.68 during these years. 
In 1952, 24,443 employed persons were disabled out of the total labour 
force of about 25.8 lakhs. Corresponding figures m 1956 were 32,612 
and 19.4 lakhs respectively. 

The first object of the 1956 survey was to ascertain the rate of 
employment of disabled and to give their distribution by industry 
and size of firm. The survey revealed that the percentage of disabled 
persons to total labour employed m various industries ranged between 
3 05 in Mining to 0.30 in Banking and Insurance. ‘Manufacturing’ and 
'Services’ accounted for 1 92 per cent and 1.37 per cent, respectively. 
So far as the size of the employing units is concerned, the percentage 

‘Induilry and Labour, Yol. XX No 1.1. llth Doniubor 1958, ticIo jip. 45.1.5C. 
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of disabled workers to total labour in the undertakings employing 
lo'.s than 15 workers was 271 This percentage was 1.25, 1 03 and 1.68 
in the undertakings employing 15 to 99, 100 to 499 and 500 or more 
v.’orkers respectively The study also revealed that about 67 per cent 
of the disabled employees were between 30 to 49 years of age; and 
that except for a mere 0 5 per cent of disabled workers, others had 
some type of school-education. 

The second object of the 1956 survey was to establish relationships 
b"twcen the nature of disability and the type of occupation. For this 
purpose, a random sample of 3489 disabled persons was selected from 
a total of 32 613 disabled persons covered by the survey. 49.2 per cent, 
or nearly half of the disabled persons had amputated arm or leg, and 
another 38 9 per cent suffered from impaired functioning of arm, leg 
or body On the whole, orthopaedic cases accounted for SO per cent, 
of the disability cases which proves that industrial accidents are the 
major cause of disability, 549 per cent of disabled persons were 
engaged in skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled types of tvork; 29.5 per 
cent in clerical jobs and as sales personnel The remaining 15.6 per 
cent were engaged m various other types of professions and services 
mcluding managerial staff 


CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 

Important articles of labour interest published in periodicals re- 
ceived recently in the Labour Bureau are mentioned nelov/: — 

Occupational Health Bulletin. (Occupational Health Division, De- 
partment of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa-Canada), Novomber- 
December 1958— Food Hygiene in Industry. 

Monthly Labour Review (United States Government Printing 
Office, Division of Public Documents. Washington 25 D.C.), November 
1953— (i) Centralisation of Bargaining in Sweden since 1939, (ii) 
Changes in Selected Health and Insurance Plans. 1954 to 1958 

West Bengal Labour Gazette (West Bengal Government Press, 
Publication Branch, 38, Gopalnagar Road, Calcutta, 27), December 

1958— (i) Industrial Safety and Productivity (ii> Accident-Cause and 
Prevention, and (iii) Study on Unemployment among Women in West 
Bengal. 

American Federationist (AFL-CIO Building, 815 Sixteenth Street, 
n.W. Washington 6 DC.), February 1959 — Women m British Industry. 

Industrial Welfare (48. Brj/ansten Square, ijindov. W 1), Jsnu^ry* 
February 1959 — Putting Disabled People to Work. 

Industrial Relations (Artistry House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta-16), 
Januarj’-February 1959 — Role of Industrial Medical Officer in Acci- 
dent Prevention (ii) Developing a constructive union management re- 
lationship 

United Wafiems Review (Orient Longmans, New Delhi), February 

1959 — What is Economic Development. 

The Eastern Economist (52, Jan Path, New Delhi), March 13, 1959 
— Training for Management 

Ttvc Indian worker (17. Jan Path, New Delhi), March 23, 1959 
The Human Element in Industrial ^lations. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

1. International Labour Office. The Cost of Social Security, 
Geneva, 1950: pp. 201; pnce $ 3 or 18 Shillings (m English, French 
and Spanish) 

The present publication is the outcome of a study of social 
security schemes by the International Labour Office This is the 
third in the series since the Second World War and relates to the 
years 1952 to 1954 The first study coveied 1949 and the second, 1950 
and 1951 The two mam objectives of the study are. (i) to present a 
consolidated statement of financial operations of social security 
schemes existing in the different countries, and (ii) to compare the 
distribution of the charges of social security between the different 
sources of revenue and the economic incidence of social security in 
the countries covered and to determine the trends in social security 
costs. 

Although the International Labour Office addressed all the 
T\'r<’mbei-States, fairly complete information was received only from 
32 countries, 5 of them being m Asia and 2 in Africa The five Asian 
countries for which complete data were received and compiled are 
Ceylon. China (Taiwan) Israel, Japan and Turkey Data relating to 
eleven countries, including India, which supplied incomplete or frag- 
mentary information have been given m the appendices. Pakistan and 
Burma do not find a place at all in the Publication, nor is any m- 
foimation given about the USSR 

Apart from Introduction and Appendices there are two parts m 
the publication Part I deal with Basic Tables and Part II with Com- 
paiative Tables The introduction refers to the obiectives and scope 
of the enquiry and the methodology followed m the presentation of 
the data The section on Basic Tables contains the analysis of receipts 
(by sources) and expenditure of each of the 32 countries for the latest 
year covered, i e., either the calendar year 1954 or the offioial year 
ending during that year 

The section on Comparative Tables contains data regarding total 
receipts of, and expenditure on. social security schemes, in each of 
the 32 countries from 1949 to 1954 (to the extent data are available) 
Data relating to the eleven countries which supplied only rudiment- 
ary information have been presented separately for each of tlio count- 
ries in the appendices 

The publication is a very useful one to all those who are interested 
in the subject and some of the tables, especially those in Part II, o g . 
receipts and expenditure of social security schemes as percentages of 
national income and indices of annual average benefit expenditure 
per head of the total population, should be of much informational 
importance It is hoped that future publications m the series will be 
more comprehensive and will have a large coverage 

2. International Labour Office: A/rtcan Labour Survey,* Studies 
and Reports, (New Series. No 48). Geneva, 1958, pp 712, Price $5 or 
30 shillings. 


•For n niinm-vrr of tlic !ii>ok, 'Folinian lO'O Virlp 
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The present Survey is confined to a study of the conditions of 
labour in 34 countiics and teriitones, sovith of the Sahara, with an 
aiea of 24 3 million square kilometres and a total population of 1666 
millions. Of the 34 countries, etc., 14 are British territories, seven 
French, five Portuguese and the rest, either territories of other Powers 
or independent ones The primary and over-riding purpose of the 
survey is to provide objective and authoritative information which can 
form the spring board for future ILO. action m Africa. The second 
purpose IS to meet the increasing need in Africa for fuller informa- 
tion of the conditions prevailing and the manner in which problems 
of common concern have arisen and been dealt with in other 
countries of Africa The third purpose is the I L O's desire to spot- 
light the economic and social problems of a resurgent Africa and to 
make them more fully understood by others The emphasis in the 
survey as a whole, has been on the presentation of data to illustrate 
the existing situation rather than historical development. Nevertheless, 
the present social problems have been studied in the perspective of 
historical factors. 

Besides an Introduction, the book contains sixteen chapters, five 
appendices and a comprehensive index There are also numerous 
tables in the text itself Of the sixteen chapters, the first three, viz, 
Economic and Social Conditions, Land and Labour, and Community 
Development give the reader background information required for 
the proper understanding of the problems discussed in the succeed- 
ing chapters The next twelve chapters deal with different aspects of 
laboui, namely, Manpower and Employment; Productivity of 
Labour, Technical and Vocational Training; Freedom of Association 
and Industrial Relations, Wages and Wage Policy; Recruitment, 
Contracts of Employment and Conditions of Work, Occupational 
Safety and Health; Social Security; Workers’ Housing; Co-operative 
Movement, Labour Administration and Inspection; and Application 
of International Labour Standards The last, le., sixteenth chapter 
gives the conclusions reached in respect of some of the important 
problems referred to in the earlier ones In addition to this, most 
of the chapters also contain the conclusions arrived at in respect 
of the matters discussed m each of them. 

The publication is a welcome addition to the meagre literature 
available on the subject on Africa and underlines the recent change 
in the regional activities of the ILO m regard to Asia and Africa. It 
1 ? a comprehensive survey and conforms to the high traditions set 
by the International Labour OlTice The results of the present survey, 
together with those of the one currently in execution in respect of 
countries north of the Sahara are fundamental to on effective 
solution of the cuirent economic and social problems of the peoples 
of Africa. 
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bv Miifta Worked m damiarx I'lVt 

E'iplovmfnt E'wcntM.F tirmsTirs 

Table 7 — Emplojnicnt sorvno diirinc Fi binary II »0 

Table 8 — Oi.ciipational lli'tnbntion of Vppliuints on Li\c Eigi»tiis during 

Kcbniari lOi'l 

Table 0— Traimnp Si.itistn- tor Pibmar\ I'ti'l 
W toes Asn LtUMNOs 

Tabic 10— Etriiinps of Fai torj Workir^ 

rable 11 -AMrasr- WeekK Kirnm^ of VinUrgroiiml Minors iiml Loadus m 
r<wil. Minos 

Tiible -Minimtiin \\ up' and Ih iiim'.-. kllonanco in IbcCollim TcMilo Mills 
TROnCCTlMTt - 

Table 13- I’rodm ti\ il% of WorkiTN Employ*. <| m Coal Mines . . 

IVDPSTRltl, 11l«rt’TES Ub'PlTINt. WoRK •sTOfP *01 S— 

Tabic 14— Ht stafo 
Table 13- B> Industries 

Table 16- llj Caiiscs and llO'iiltN ... 

Tabic 17- 7?t Vo of Uorkcr- liu.Wv.d 

Table 18 11\ Piirsicon 

Table I'l—Ht N’o of Man ilivs liM . 

Atl'tNTbBIsM 

Table JO - Mrs* nte* mu in n lunii Miuiufa* luring and Mining IndiMni s lu Imli i 
T/iblo 21 -.Vlisonlix i-m in Sf lunfi/'fiiuwg. Mining and llsnf ifioii Jiidii'infa iti 
M\n>ofo Jstato during Jamnu t0>0 

Table JJ— Lab lur lliircsii Vrips *ii Mvaniitixm in (Vrtain Mnmifaotuiiiig 
Icidiistries in Imlia diinnc biitan }!>>0 
CoNsrMFR I’nicL I'triFx Vimrfrs 

TabloJI — Iiiloriin V'rii a of .\11 Indn XningcfonMinier Tme lndi\ NuiiiUi'k 
for SVorkiiig Clivs along nilb tin t onsnmor 1*1 ire Indi \ Komlicr' fci c< rtoin 
other Coimtrus 

Table 24 — C»iii»inncr 1‘iifi Imle^ Niiinlin. for MorkiopChw (ovilmling L.il«'ur 
Tuinviu Senes) 

TaV«l« J V-Uieriit Sorus of ('oiisMiiur Tnio IndoT Xitiulicr. (< trluding L.il»nir 
Biimii.si riis) 

TaWoJfi — Laliiur lliireaii CimMimir rrm Indi\ Xiuulara foi \\ orkiiig Clivi . 
Table 27 — C<insiinurTriee ln<le\ Ximib laforSliildleClass, Com pnm Kmploti os 
and Hiiral Popiibition m CejtiMi Si lie-- 
llETtlL t\nMnoLF«ALt rPICFR— 


Table 28 — True Belativei. of Certain S« In ted \rtiilr!i of Con-oniption 
Urlnn and 12 Rural CenlroK 

T.ibU* 20— All India IndcT Xuml>er.of MbulesalePrnis (Revised SiiU') 


.V-C — J For Scope and [ainilnfiuna of Ibo Mafixdcs presented kiiidir 
1059 iasue of the Indian laibinir Garcltc 

2. The following fcinnliols bate been uvil tbrongbont tlic Tables • — 
..Not aTaihhlc 


— Xil or 
(R) Rovi'cil. 


Xsgligible. 


(P) rroTWimal. 


IS 

865 

867 

0 the January, 
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Employment 

Table 1— Employment in Registered Factories 



j Average DaiIj Xuinlicr nf Workers Emplojcd 


1036 

1077(r) 

11)58(P) 
Pilst half 

Andlira i 

2^t.ni‘i 1 

1,57,440 

2,13,457 

Auxam 

7* LOH 

72,415 

60,430 

Itihnr . 

l,7r..«40 

1.80.260 

1,77,603 

ij 

10,51.878 

10.77.011 

9,88,028 

.1 iiiDiiii A Kisiiijiir 

K'rihi 

1,07.15(1 

1.57,317 

1,10,683 

1 l'ri-li»li 

I.CS.lTfc 

1,54,7.18 

1,71 657 

tfoiri. 

.1,07, (iC7 

3.24,617 

3,12,160 

()ri-(.> i 

77.107 

2i.6H 

24,730 

24,584 

I'UIIJ ill 

111,081 

OO.WT 

86,878 


1 41,112 

1 47,411 

7A.85t 

I t1 n I’riidi 'll 

2.71.517 

5.82,587 

2,76,812 

\\<"' llingil 

! 0,82.25: 

6.88.002 

6,71,478 

\ii'l iniiiii K NkoIi ir I'lamix , 

1.811 

2.808 

2,162 

1)1 11)1 

1 .51,07.5 

57,317 

07,216 

Kimiiili il I'ruilr nil . 

J.OVI 

1,171 

1,107 

M mipur . 

558 



Jri|iiirii 

1 l.'ltll 

1,013 


Total 

14,01,555 




riu uJioTn r( I itc »<« ""‘I t*m«in Ttmtonp* ami they iniluHs 

04titnnl< 'I rniplriynunt in n«rl.ini!fa<i<>ri>'* not «iiKniitlin((r<’t)imtr'Tp'tit for Jatnmii Am] KkAh' 
nur, Mjxoroanrl UijaitiKn m !'>'>■> ami Ronilm, KrraU ami run;-ib m lU >S (irxt h»]f for vhirli 
«itr]i Lxtim tUd figures vcro not atailiblo. 

Snurcf Cliief Inxji'Cliir of PaciorMx Mmo CnvcmminfA 


Table 2— Employment in Central Government Establishments 


Muntli 

Adminis- 
trative am 
Executive 

Clerical 

3 

Shilled 
and Semi- 
Skilled 

4 

Un. 

Skilled 

Total 

December 1577 .... 

68,474 

2,32,029 

1,47,428 

2,41,300 

6,80,271 

J»n«4T5 1078 

CO.CGO 

2.11,577 

1,49,008 

2,41,480 


February 1978 

68.127 

2.34,427 

1,32,347 

2.18.833 


March 1978 

60,612 

>2,33,689 

1,50.386 

2,40,593 


April 1978 .... 

60.760 

2,31.844 

1,31,213 

2.19.077 


May 1575 

70,367 

2.13,810 

3,.Tfj,I24 

2.4I..138 


•fiino 157S 

70,090 

2,36.207 

1,32,607 

2.43.434 


July 1978 

71.577 


1,51,231 

2,42,971 


August 1038 

71,734 

%38,U0 

1,54,097 

2,43,180 


.Scptemlcr 1958 . 

72.635 

2.38,409 

1,36,342 

2,42,883 


October 1978 .... 




2,43,211 


NoTCTnberlfUS 

73.061 

2,30.191 

1.37,423 

2,42,821 


Itccombcr 1978 

73,801 

2,39,777 

1,57.410 

2,43,471 



Sourci: Directorate CcDcraloflicsetdemfiit ami Employnciit. 
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Table 3— Employment in Cotton Mills Industry in the Various 
States during January 1959 



Total No. 

Average Daily Number of WorLers Employed 

State 

''roBs 

1st 

Shift 

2nd 

Shift 

3rd 

Shift 

Totiil 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

Andlira Pradesh 

Pibar ..... 

Bombay 

Kerala ..... 

JIadhya Pradesh 

Madras . ... 

^lysore ..... 

Orissa 

Punjab ..... 

Ilnjasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bcnsal .... 

Delhi 

Pondicherry .... 

13,43t 

74» 

B.02.'»v4 

54.2G7 

J.21.114 

3(',.‘M9 

C.OI4* 

9,67t. 

U,043 

.')l,>24 

43.S1A 

2l,ls> 

7,7119 

6,51s 
443 
2,40,1*1!, 
4, *>02 
24,Ul 
60.013 
16.930 
1,110 
3,612 
O.lt.l 
21,924 
21,489 
6.1.11 
3,107 

3,412 
2So 
1,56,468 
2,561 
10,661 
33,448 
S,2S6 
1,377 
2.09.1 
3,501 
15. ’.0' 
12.814 
7,241 

1,907 

37,922 

1.421 

3,914 

10,41.1 

1,111 

1,20s 

1,777 

1,007 

8,014 

7,110 

4,718 

197 

10,817 
721 
4,4t',5SS 
8,94s 
44, “SO 
1,03, ‘20 
21.160 
4.391 
7„124 
10,761 
46,131 
41,411 
18,180 
1,469 

Total (Ii nuiry, 195'J) . 

8,H*>,908 

4,22,100 

2,66,010 

81,601 

7,09,804 

Total (Uocomiier, 195S) 

8,91 .3'.0 

4,26.831 

2.61,301 

62,138 

7,74,670 

Total (laniury, 195S) 

9,n.44'i 

4.31.1'>0 

2,72,402 

88,461 

7,90,217 

Aycroge (lOjS) 

9,0i>,U.<> 

4,21,916 

2,62,319 

82,801 

7,t 7,1.111 


Soaru Ministry of Commerce anJ Industry, CoTernment of lodin. 

Table 4— Employment and Total Number of Man-Shifts Worked 
IN Coal Mines 


1 

Oi toiler 

Sopleml ir 

Oitol 01 

Average 



1958 [ 

1057 

1057 

1 

2 

3 1 

1 4 

5 

VndtTground 

Avetagis Dady Ntu&lwf WwVeraV.vftylovcil 

2.,15,908 

2.09v9U 

1 

2JJlv81!l 

2430,192 

Total Number of Man shifts Worhcil 

Open Woriings 

Averngo Duly Number of Workers Kmployvi 

52,63,533 

64,71,228 

49,47.823 

51,08,000 

43,711 

40,000 

37,67,1 

33,880 

Total Number of Man shifts Worked 

Surfaft 

Average Daily Number of Workers I'mplojvd 

10,53,699 

10,40,131 

9,00,202 

8,64,725 

1.17,913 

1,13 533 

I.IC.HS 

1,15,001 

3‘olal Number of Man-BhiHs Worked 

28.69,304 

2'l/.7,952 

28,02,807 

25,50,057 






Average Daily Number of Workers rmployed 


3,63,193 

3,58,012 

3,49.070 

Total Number of Man-Bbifts Worked 

91,86,536 

< 

04,69,314 

80,50 832 

80,23,388 


Aourre : Chief lospsctor of Mines, Dhanbad. 
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Table 5— Number of Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments of All 
Mills) in the Various States by Shifts Worked in January 1959 


No. of Spinning ifilU ami Spinning X>epartnieRta of 
Composite Mills which during the Month 


State 

Bemamed 

Closed 

2 

Worked 
Ctae Shift 
3 

Worked 
Two Shifts 

Worked 

ThreeShift 

Total Ko. 
of Mills 

Andhra Pradesh 


2 

1 

6 

5 

13 




1 

I 

1 


3 

Korabay 



16 

11 

76 

9) 

198(1} 







7 

13 

Madhya Pradesh 




3 

11 

4 

19 

Madras 



5 

2 

07 

6) 

134(5) 

Mysore 



3 


6 

7 

17(1) 

Onssa . 



2 



1 

3 

Punjab 



2 


2 

4 

9(1) 

P.ajasthan . 



( 


4 

3 

11 

Uttar Pradesh 



7 

1 

7 

S 

24(1) 

West Bengal 



2 

2 

7 

10 

30 

Delhi 







4 

Pondicherry 


1 

— 

— 

2 

3 

Total (Jinuary, 1959) . 

46 

21 

101 

214 

481(9) 

Tola! (Dcecmlier. 1938) 

« 

23 

186 

22$ 

482(10) 

Total (Jani ary, 1938] 

32 

33 

191 

208 

473(0) 

Average (1038) 

41 

31 

1S2 

213 

4C'J('J) 


.V il.'-'The figures in hraclieti reUie to rtew Dills not eVifierl woflcmg or miUs wnrlijng 
purelr on Staple fibre. 

oeuret SLnistrr of Cormnerce and Industry, OoremDent of India. 


Table 6— Number of Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in January 1959 for Weaving Departments of All 
Composite Mills 


State 

1 

K«. of Weaving Departments of Ciifflposito Mills which 
during the Month 

Remaind 

Closed 

2 

Worked 

One 

.Shift 

3 

Worka 

Tin 

Shifts 

4 

Worked 

Three 

Shifts 

Total 

illlls 

Andhra Pradesh 




_ 

_ 

2 

2 

Bihar 



I 

1 



3 

Bombav 



II 

7 

129 

35 

171 






3 

I 


Madhva Pradesh 



3 


12 

3 

18 












6 


6 

_ 

11 







1 






1 


2 


Raiasthan . 



3 

2 

2 

2 








8 


West Bengal 




1 


6 


Delhi 






3 


Pondicherry 



— 

— 

2 

1 


Total (January, 1950) 

37 

10 

171 

69 

291 

Total (Decemlwp, 1958) . 

37 

18 

171 

68 

204 


N.C.— Th«Bsurt»inbrick‘t»Tcliteloi»wminaiioV startod working *>r mill* wotUing 
purely on Staple fibre. 

Source . llimetry of Commerce and lodnstij, Govetnmeat of India. 
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Employment Exchange Statistics 
Table 7 — Employment Service During February, 1 959 



Koot ' 

Ko of 

No. of 

No of 

No. of 

No of 

No. of 


Exchanges 

Begistra- 


Apph- 

Employers 

Vacan- 

Vacan- 





cants on 


notified 

bemg 



during 

placed in 

the Lire 

the Ex- 

State 

the 

the 

I'mploy- 

Registers 

changes 

during 

dealt with 

Month 

Month 


at the 



at the 


laring the < 

Mid of the 

the 

Month 

end of the 




Mouth 

Afonth 

Month 


filonth 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Andhra . 
Assam ■ 

19 

11 

11,192 

3,020 

1,264 

374 

80,562 

20,014 

641 

01 

1,608 

582 

3,318 

2.004 

Bihar • 

19 

10,682 

939 

69,710 

242 

1,505 

6,047 

Bombay . 

20 

24,539 

2,450 

1.66,357 

1,102 

4,145 

12,221 

Delhi 

1 

8,122 

C57 

55,129 

320 

1,022 

2,028 

Himachal 


636 

47 

2.870 

30 

90 

105 

Pradoah. 








Jammu & 

2 

C5 

I 

200 

4 

6 

31 

Kashmir 
Kerala ■ 

0 

0,270 

903 

1.33,756 

250 

1,020 

1,707 

Madhya 

Pradesh. 

16 

10,961 

1,669 

42,841 

330 

1,035 

7,428 

Madras . 

13 

1 

13,047 

2.607 

1.15,329 

CM)3 

2,937 

2.077 

Manipur . 

027 

225 

6,069 

21 

127 

331 

Mysore . 
Orissa , 

8 

9 

0.154 

4,973 

673 

737 

42,955 

21.320 

273 

)C3 

1,227 

871 

3,180 

2,087 

Pondl> 

1 

200 

19 

2.110 

7 

15 

210 

cherry . 
Punjab . 

18 

11.930 

1,718 

49.029 

COO 

2,3S2 

3.370 

Bsjasthan 
Tripura , 

12 

1 

0,043 

390 

1,099 

31 

30.097 

2.712 

401 

17 

1,517 

53 

3,160 

312 

Uttar 

33 

31,039 

3,360 

1,62,804 

960 

4.4SS 

6,880 

Pradesh 

West 

10 

17,388 

1,193 

2.16,647 

259 

2.032 

5,SC3 

Bengal. 

Central 



— 

_ 

— 

267 

1,344 

Estab- 

lishment 
















nation 








Total 
(F br.isrj 
1950) 
Total 

216 

1,73,513 

19,906 

12,10,523 

0,664 

27,885 

03,792 

212 

1,87,921 

19,255 

11,95,926 

0.693 

28,713 

05,267 

(Janinrv, 
1900) ■ 
Total 

187 

1,34,523 

16,523 

9,44,980 

0,046 

24,084 

43,988 

(Pohu ari 
195S) 
Aver.igo 

212 

1.83,057 

19,443 

1 11,83,269 

6,485 

j 30,407 

57.775 

(I05t>) 

1 



-L 




Directorate General of Roaettlemoat and Employment. 

LTTDdfLB— C 
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Table 8— Occupational Distribution of Applicants on Live Registers 
BY States During February, 1959 


Number of Applicants on Lsro ItegUtere Seeking Employment 
Aasiateoco in 


I 

Indus. 

trial 

Snper- 

Semcea 

2 

SkiUed 

skilled 

3 

3encal 

Rerricee 

4 

Edu. 

cationsl 

berricea 

6 

Bamcslic 

6 

JnakiU- 

rd 

?ctTicei 

7 

Others 

8 

Tutal 

0 

Andhra . 

381 

3.249 

24.369 

4,603 

2,854 

38,‘»65 

6,241 

80,662 

Assam 

48 

1,275 

2.214 

SO 

420 

15,W 

508 

20,014 

Bihar , . 

408 

7,697 

10,047 

642 

2,010 

46,650 

2,356 

69,710 

Bombay , 

1.050 

9.376 

53.124 

0,260 

5.907 

70,568 

10,096 

1,66,557 

Delhi 

1,378 

3,(»7 

15,089 

2,981 

6,707 

21,601 

2,346 

55,129 

Himachal Pradeeh 

SO 

»7 

263 

282 

79 

1,863 

216 

2,870 

JaBiauft Kashmir 


14 

70 

21 

8 

71 

16 

200 

Kerala . , 

635 

0,391 

48.547 

6,404 

3.685 

62,415 

2,779 

1,33,756 

Madhya Pradesh 

SOO 

5, ’>63 

7,103 

6,213 

1,425 

20,938 

2,204 

42,841 

Madras , . 

303 

6,016 

27,086 

7,428 

4,058 

66,354 

.5,089 

1,15.329 

Manipur . • 

105 

293 

627 

1,153 

32 

2,540 

1,259 

0,060 

Mysore . 

404 

3,329 

12,039 

4,797 

1,030 

10.265 

2,091 

42,955 

Onssa . . 

240 

4,405 

3,646 

331 

624 

10,008 

2.182 

21,326 

Foodicbeny • 

4 

101 

278 

191 

73 

1,352 

117 

2,116 

Punjab . 

516 

3,197 

10,148 

3.805 

3,571 

25,034 

2,668 

40.020 

Rajasthan 

286 

967 

5,183 

4,224 

1,527 

16,021 

1,889 

30.007 

Tripura . 

9 

183 

153 

441 

101 

1.045 

778 

2,712 

Uttar Pradeeh . 

1,303 

13,913 

47,648 

2,290 

9,200 

71,720 

0,601 

1,52,801 

West Bengal . 

1.712 

2I,0'>9 

46,759 

522 

3,943 

1,35,686 

6,966 

’,16,647 

Total (Fabtunty, 
1950). 

0.261 

95,309 

3,14,293 

51.628 

47,243 

8,38,407 

58,202 

12,10,523 

Total (January, 
1950). 

8.013 

01,633 

1,13,616 

64.513 

45,146 

8,27,165 

54,800 

1,95,026 

Total (Pebrniry, 
1058). 

0.600 

72,709 

2.e7,3&l 

39,768 

34,628 

4,78,685 

46.: 20 

0,14.080 

Areraga (1058) . 

7,418 

78,320 

2,87,278 

64,662 

38.925 

■>.32.435 

50,132 

10,49,176 


5oj(ree— ■Directorste General of Boacttlement and Employment. 
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Tabil 9— Traininr Statistics for February, 1959‘ 




Number of Forsons Undergoing framing at the 
end of the Month 


No. of 







Centres 

Vocational 





the 

•Month 

Men 

Women 

rechnio.it* 

tieo-'hip* 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


Andhra . . 

8 

N) 

27 

1.700 


1,80!) 

Assam . , . 

2 

I.H 


171 

- 

239 

Bihar . , 

b 


- 

1,520 

- 

1,620 

Bombay . « , 

13 

n 

10 

2,130 

- 

2,161 

Jammu & Kashmir . 

2 

30 

- 

95 

- 

I2S 

Kerala , 

4 

- 

- 

l. 2 r. 


1,26-. 

Madliya Pradesh , 

8 

41 

- 

1.297 

- 

1,338 

Madras . 

10 

- 

87 

).5S4 

- 

1.071 

Mysore , , . 

13 

4 

30 

1.437 

- 

1,471 

OrisM , . 

6 

33 

7 

fH5 

- 

6S5 

Puniab , . 

n 

130 


2,200 

~ 

2,320 

Rajasthan. 

4 

- 


609 

_ 

669 

Uttar Pradosh . 

13 

209 

3S1 

4.059 

- 

4,711 

West Bengal 

15 

33> 


1,780 

G 

2.171 

Delhi 

3 

171) 

183 

1,210 

- 

l,->63 

Himachal Pradesh 

2 

1) 

IS 

IID 

- 

148 

Total (Fchriiarj, lOoO) 


l.lbH 

7SI 

21,013 

0 

23,860 





Total ( January, 10)0) 

117 

l,3Sl 

756 

13,735 

- 

16581 

Total (February, lOoS) 

31.0 

1,2(.7 

<>» 

14,')s3 

013 

17,486 

Average (195$) 

23<i 

i,nn 

038 

17,UbO 

-.73 

19,1M.I 


i^ourte— Difectorato General of Rsaettlemmt and Employment. •Includes women if any. 
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, Wag:e$ and Earnings 

Table 10 — Earnings or Factory Workers drawing less than Rs. 200 

PER MONTH 


State 

1956 

1957 

Total 

eamings 
(in tbonxaiuk 
of RiipeeaJ 

Average per 
Capita Annna 
Kanungs (Bt.; 

Total earnings 
(In thoiwanils 
of Rupees) 

Average per 
Capita Annual 
Earnings (Ra I 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Acdhr-i pTidesli . . 

75,414 

594-9 

8i,8n(P 

1,030-8(P) 

Assam .... 

AT.OSO 

1,')25 1> 

50,397 

1,833-6 

Bihar .... 

1,65,115 

1,235 6 

1,73,448 

1,209-2 

Bombaj .... 

10.*)5,52I 

1,414-8 

11,11,147 

1.452-6 

Kerala .... 

66,949 

735- 9 

48,187 

805 0 

Uadhya Fradash 

53,256 

982 4 

78,291(P) 

J,188'7(P) 

Madras .... 

2.‘’,576 

950 1 

3,00,313 

078 9 

Mysore .... 

29.058 

853 5 

14,830 

067-3 

Ortssa .... 

14,923 

948 6 

17.089 

055-8 

.... 

48,780 

991-0 

60,660 

953 3 

Rajasthan . . . 

12,513 

769 6 

13.498 

907-1 

Uttar Pradesh . 

2,3>,342 

1,014 1 

2,56,189 

1,077-5 

West Bengal . . . 

6.49,281 

1,141 6 

6,67,168 

1,173-6 

A. A N Islands 

2,009 

688 8 

1,845 

657-1 

Delhi .... 

67,761 

).4l>6-9 

*2,268 

1,493 4 

Tripura .... 

643 

834 3 

553 

933 0 

All the above States . 

27,56,830 

1,186-8 

29,07, 606(P) 

1,273 9(P) 

‘Relate to re.orgaalsed States and exclnde Railway work>hoj,s and facton 
the groups Food, Beverages, Tobaceo and Gina and Presses 

es bcli-inging to 


Aaaijal Reports on the WcfrLuigoftlieFajTiient of TV ages Act, 193®- 
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Table 11— Average Weekly Earnings op Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 


1 

OctolM>r 

195B 

2 

September 

19oS 

3 

October 

1957 

4 

Average 

1057 

6 

Basic Wages . . ' . . ■ • | 

8<6ft j 

8 -8.7 

8 46 

i 8-11 

Dearness Allowonces ..... 


11-61 


11-26 

Other Cash Payments ..... 

1*89 1 

1-86 



ToUl 

21-99 

22-10 

20 85 

20 46 

X-titi/dtj 

8*47 ' 

8-84 

8-32 

7-64 

Dearness Allowance ..... 

II-U 1 

10-33 ' 

10-03 ! 

10 41 

Other Cash Payments ..... 


1-05 

1 35 

1-28 

Total 

21-37 

21-12 

20-60 

19 33 


3our..f — Chief Irupeotor of Mine^, Phmbftil. 

Table 12— Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills for a Standard Month op 26 Working Days 


Centre or State 

1 

Mtnimont 

Basic 

Wages 

2 

Deameso Allowance 

F«l niary 
I959 

3 

Jnm’ory 

1050 

4 

February 

1063 

5 

Average 

1968 

0 



Bs nP. 

Bs.nP. 

Rs. kT. 

Bs. nP. 


3 

f 


30-00 

82-3* 

82-95 

78-40 

81-68 



28-00 

81'4.5 

84 22 

70-77 

76'3I 

Sholapiif 


26-00 

45-50 

46-50 

63-30 

44-01 

Baroda . . 


26-00 

75-11 

75 80 

63-69 

67-78 

Indore , . 


30-00 

69-06 

60-06 

66-06 

65-17 

Nagpur 


26-00 

69-45 

68-36 

63-82 

6t-09 



26 00 

CO 19 

61 87 

63-81 

66-84 

Kanpnr 


30-00 

62-97 

61 72 

63-76 

68-48 

Best Bengal • 


28-17 

32-60 

32 60 

30-00 

31-25 


^oiirte— Klonthlj Relnms on Deeroess Allowance. 

Productivity 


Table 13— Productivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 


Output pcrilan-Bliiit lor 


Month 

1 Miners and Loaders 

All Persons Employ- 
ed Underground and 
in Open Workings 

All Persons 
Employed Above 
and Underground 

Tons 

2 

Kilograms 
^ 3 

Tons 

4 

Kilograms 

6 

Tons 1 

6 1 

Kilograms 

7 

October 1958 . 


1,178-62 

0 69 

6'19-47 

0-41 ' 

416 69 

September 1058 


l.lCS-30 

0 59 

619-47 

0-41 

410-53 

Octol-er 1057 . 


1,168 30 

0 61 

610 79 

0»41 

416 58 

Average 1957 . 

1-14 

1,160’B4 

0-81 

619-79 

0-41 

41G 58 


fiovrM— Chief Inipector of Mines Ubuibad. 
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Table 15— By Industries 


Industry 

'Jo of Dis- 
putes ia 
Progress 
during 

Iho Month 

Maximum 

No of 
Workers 
Involved 

No. of 
Workers 
Xormally 
Emj1o\ed 
in tho Units 
AlTccfed 

Total No of 
Man days 
Lost during 
the Month 

1 

2 

3 

4 


0. Agriculture, Forestry, Fidiing e'r 

Ten riantntions . 

8 

2,014 

3.293 

18,338 




18,338 

1. liming and Quarrying . 

8 

1,278 

6.320 

12,709 

Coal Mining . . • • 



643 

7,095 

Iron Ore liming .... 



IgS 

3,528 

Manganese . ... 



112 

336 

Gold . ... 


365 

5,307 

730 

Xon metallic Mining and Quarrying 

1 

60 

70 

120 

not elsewhere ehasified 





2*1. Manufacturing .... 

61 

23,845 

43,473 

1,34,215 

20 Food (except Bererages) 

II 

4,179 

4,646 

04,736 

Gram Jlill Products 



23 

138 

Rico Mills .... 

1 

145 

143 

725 

Sugar JIills 

4 

2,637 

3,417 

61,450 

Ildililo Oils (other than Itjdrogcna. 
ted Oils}. 

4 

404 

411 

1,773 

(1) 

Others (Mwcellanoous FoikI Prejiara. 

1 

6>0 

C30 

660 

lionet. 





21 BoTcragee , , . . 

1 

11 

14 

44 

Others {BcTcragos) 



14 

44 

22 Tobacco .... 

4 

256 



Bidi Industry . . 

4 

256 

256 

1)96 

23 Textiles .... 

II 

9.643 

2.), 059 


Cotton Mills . . 

8 

7,440 

21,039 


JnteiLlls .... 

1 

1,278 

4,000 


Woollen Mills • . . . 

2 

825 

900 

8,800 

2-t Footwear, other Wearing Apparo 

1 

193 

2ij 


and made up Textile Goods. 





26 Furuituro and Fixtures . 

1 

347 

350 

C.1C9 

31 Chemical and Climucil Product" 

1 

600 



Medicinal and Plinruiaceutical 

1 

600 


12,000 

Products 




33 Non metallic Mineral Products 

6 

1,185 

3,011 

13,207 

(except Prmliicis of rotroleum 
and Coal) 


Glass & Glass Products (except 


520 


10,030 

Optical Lersex) 




Pottery, Cliina and Earlheo- 


60 

CO 

1,380 

Othcri (Non metallic Mineral 

2 

605 

2,431 

1,797 

Products not eLeahero classi- 
fied). 
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1 

2 

3 

4 



3 

1,440 

2.150 

8,901 

Other Procevses (Ferrotia) 

3 

1,440 


8,991 

33 Manufactuio of Metal Prodncl-4 
(except Machinery and Trana 
port) 

7 

1,720 

1,720 

33,488 

37 Flectrical Alachirerv, Appara 

tiis. Appliances and iSupplion 

2 

612 

7.36 

1 S,8f.B 

EleclncalMachmcrj 

1 

1 nsi 



Others 

• 

31 

09 


38 Transport Eouipnicnf 

2 

3.588 

3,588 

.7,876 






Others 

1 » 

3,300 

3,500 

3.700 

31 MiaceUancntii . . 

, 2 

266 

26f> 

6,210 

4— Construtfion . . 

4 

4,282 

7.700(1) 

42 077 

ronstnirlion, Repair t Demolition 
of DpildiPB'. 

2 

731 

1.700(1) 

1,100 

Highways Roads, Bridges, ele 

1 

3,400 

4,000 . 


Riilrovis Railway Ro»d Sheds. 
Bridges, oto 

I 

1 

ni 

1 

2,000 

171 

3, Elnetricity, Qis, Wafer A .Sanitary 
Setvieca 

Electricity, Oas & Steam 

0^ 

087 ^ 

1,031 

4,881 

1 

.700 

500 

1,700 

Water Supply .... 

I 

74 ' 

74 ' 

74 

Bamtary Setricee , . . ' 

7 

413 

457 ' 

3.307 

0. Commerce .... 

2 

11(1) 

17(1) 

3(1) 

Banks & Other Financial Institn* 

2 

11(1) 

17(1) 

3(1) 

7. Transport i. Coramunication (Other 
than Workshops) 


2,333 

' 27,151 

5,682 

Motor Transport , ‘ . , 

3 

279 

279 


Docks and Ports . . 

4 

2,0>4 

20,872 

1,714 

8— Services ..... 

3 

263 

316 

812 

Educational Services . 

1 

118 

153 

354 

Restaurants, Cafes, Hotel* etc, . 

1 

15 

15 

8 

Other Personal Services . 

1 

150 

150 


O— Activities not Adequately Described 

I 

108 

lOS 

2,576 

Total 

ns 

35.141 

80,610 

2,71.273 


Ths fienres E’'fn m VirafVrtH n^iow tbe ntntilicr of t loes for which iho rolovant mfonnation i’ 
mt available. 

Source — 'ilnntWy Retuma on Indoatnal Eisjmtts. 
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Table 17 — By Number op Workers Involved 



Nuntber of Fresh Disputes 

Maximum Number of Worker* lnTOl»"d 

February 

January* 

February 

Average 


1959 


1958 

1958 

10 or more but less than 100 

25 


49 

57 

lOf* or more hut lass than SOO 

27 

38 

48 

39 


8 

8 

6 

n 

1 000 or more but lose than 10,000 

7 

17 

13 

“ 


_ 

_ 

3 

1 

Not Known . .... 

1 


— 

2 

Torai 

08 

lie 

119 

120 


Table 18— By Duration 


Duration 

NnmlierofTorinmated Disputes 


February 

19V> 

January* 

1959 

February 

191S 

^1958^ 

A day or less 

24 

44 

42 

44 

hlore than a day up to 5 days 

IS 

30 

41 

SB 

More than 0 days up to 10 days 

8 

23 

13 

14 

^loro than 10 days up to 20 days . 

7 

e 

8 

11 

hlare than 20 days np to 30 days . . . 

S 

4 

7 

6 

More than SO days 

e 

11 

9 

9 

Not Known 


- 

- 

1 

Total 

66 

121 

120 

123 


Table 19— By Number of Man-days Lost 




Total Man-days Lost during a Dispoto 






February 


February 

Average 


1959 

1959 

1958 


Less than 100 


27 

32 

33 

100 or move but less than 1 ,000 . , 

33 

43 

50 


1,000 or more but loss than 10.000 


35 

32 

30 

10,000 at mote but less than 50D00 . , 

3 

8 

5 


60,000 or moro 

_ 


1 

2 

Not Known ...... 

2 

8 

— 


Total 

60 

121 

120 

123 


Source ! — Monthly Itetanw oo IndmtruiIUigpoies. ‘BeTioed figures. 
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Absenteeism 

Table 20— Absenteeism in Certain Manufacturing and Mining 
Industries in India 


{Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Work) 


Contra or State 

I 

Industry 

1959 

3 

Jan ary 
1919 

4 

Febriiaiy 

1953 

5 

Average 

1957 

Bombay ('*) 

Cotton JIill Industry 

6 7 

6 3 

7 4 

7 1 

Alimedabul (a) 


6 2 

6 8 

7 5 

6 8 

Sholapur (a) 


16 2 

13 4 

18 1 

16 0 

Kanpur (1) 




11 0 

13 0 

Kanpur (1) 

Leather Industry . 



7 7 

10 0 

Kanpur (6) 

■Uoollen Industry . 




8-5 

Bombay (a) 

Enginootvivg 

14 9 



14-6 

West Bengilte) 

Coal JDning — 

II 3 


10 3 

12-5 

Coal Fields (d) 

Under ground 

13 7 
(Oct>b r, 
1953} 

13 8 
(Sept. 
1953) 

]ys 
(Oct.'* 57) 

14-8 


Open Worliing 

13 9 
(October, 
1958) 

14 7 
(Sept. 
1053) 

15 7 
(Oct. '57) 

16 5 


Snifnco . 

9 4 
(Octob r. 
1953) 

(3cpt. 

l^iS) 

11 4 
(Oct. ’67) 

10-6 


OtotAll 

12 4 
(Oet'bcr. 
1953) 

12 4 
(Sept. 
1053) 

14 2 
(Oct ’67) 

13 7 


5o'ir«:— (a) Oovornmont i>f HninLiT Deputy Corumis^tonor of J.abonr (AiJnjimstrntion) 
(&) EmploM^rs' Astaciation of Ncrtbom Imlin, Kanpur. 

(e) Gorurnmc it of Wost Bcnjril. Labour Comoiiaaioncr. 
ChiefIn*pcciorof}ljnea Dhnnbad. 


Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during January 1959, by Causes 


Purcca'aga of Abscntoeisin due to 


1 


Siclaic^s 

AccuUnt 


Social or 
Religious 
Canacs 


Silt 
Cotton 
Woollen 
Caginoeriog 
Slanufactiirmg (Others) 

Coffeo' 

Sngir” 

Tobacco 
Cement 
Misccllaneon' 
Mancaneso 
Plantations. 


Source Labour CommiSiionor Mysore. 
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Table 22— Labour Bureau Sbries of Absenteeism in certain Manu- 
facturing IrJDUSTRXES IN INDIA DURING FEBRUARY 1950 BY CAUSES 






Percentage of Absenteeism due to 


No 

Toal Ko 

Total 






Industry andArei 

of 


No of 





tt( 

shifts 

Man- 

Sickness 







Scheduled 

shifts 





All 



to Work 


Accident 

rweiigious 

With 

Without 

Causes 






Causes 




1 

2 

* 

* 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 










JIadras 


3,3 >481 

22897 

4 8 

0 2 



, 0 8 

Madurai 

6 

65,901 

18.453 

8 7 

12 9 

3 1 

3 3 

' 28 0 

GQimbatQto 

14 

4,57,993 

, 47.749 

3 5 

0 7 

3 5 

2 7 

1 10 4 

TirunelTeli 

5 

2,69,993 

37.345 

4 0 

4 4 

4 I 

0 4 

13 8 

Olb«s 

5 

1,11,024 

14.746 

3 8 

C 6 

7 9 

1 0 

13 3 

lyooIUn M>!la — 









Dhanwal 

1 

52,589 

1 4,841 

2 0 

— 

6 4 

0 s 

9 2 

/ron and Sltel 








i 

Faclonts— 

West BwiB»l 

3 

3 06,851 

28,613 

2 2 


5 0 


9 9 

Bihar 

4 

2.24.42« 

1 23.475 

2 6 

0 0 

5 C 


10 4 

Madraa 

1 

18.810 

^ 3,272 

4 8 

3 7 

3 6 


12-1 

Ordnance Fae 









toriu— 

West Bonsai . 

3 

5,52,486 

24.707 

2 6 

1 0 



9 7 

Bonbay 

4 

2.22.950 

31.044 

3 6 




13 9 

MadhTa Pradosh 

3 

2,20,310 

27,628 




0 2 

12 S 

Uttar Pradoeh 

7 

3,02 377 

25.812 

' 2 9 

0 6 



8-5 

Madras 

1 

26.738 

4.010 

S 2 

0 1 

0 8 

0 0 

13 1 

Cement Fatioriu— 









Atidbra 

1 \ 

1 16,656 ' 

401 

_ 

1 6 2 


, 0-1 

2 4 

Madras 

1 1 

21,687 

3,460 

4 4 

1 6 0 



15 7 

Madhya Pradeeb 

2 

1 24 687 

3 451 

5'8 

1 B 2 


11 

n-9 

West Bengal 

1 

' 16,384 

2,477 

1 9 


8 2 

5 0 

15-1 

Bihar 

3 

62,548 

6,756 

3'1 

0-1 


1 9 

12 7 

Match Fatiarta — 









Bombay 

1 ' 

38,143 

6.243 

2 9 

0 6 



13-7 

West Bengal 

1 ; 

36,113 

3,494 

4 0 


2 i 

3 2 

9 6 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 


3.697 

0 3 


3 5 

1 8 3 

' 12-1 


1 

20,088 

3,356 

11 1 




16-7 

Madras 

1 

34,385 

7,183 

8 8 1 

— 

10 6 

1-5 

1 20 9 

Tramway TFori 









eJtapf — 

Bombay 

1 

16.104 

1,913 

3 0 


7 7 

1-3 

12 0 

Delhi 


1,961 

223 

6 3 





Calcutta 

1 

27,236 

1,611 

1 1 

3 3 


1 6 

15 9 

TVZeffraph ITorlr- 









eiojw— 

Bombay 

1 

30 410 

4,680 

1*9 




15-1 

West Bengal 

1 

48.463 

4621 

3 1 


C 4 


9 5 

Madhya PradesI 

1 I 

32,928 

M90 

0-3 

~ 

10-3 


10 fi 


SoHfM — Biontbly RetoTCAon ABseateeisiD. 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Table 23 — Interim Series of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 
(Base shi/ted to 1949=100) 


year 

( 

All India* 
original biso 
19t9 

U.K. \ 

JS A 

da 


Tnr- 

lUin 

bul 

Cey- 

lon 

Co- 

: 

rakistnn 

Burma 

lene- I 
ral 1 

.do. 


Nara- 

ganj 

Ran 

1950 

101 

101 

103 

101 

103 

110 

95 

105 

03 

06 

05 

83 

1051 

105 

104 

112 

109 

II4 

I3J 

94 

no 

IDS 

100 

09 

S3 

1952 

103 

102 

123 

111 

1!7 

153 

09 

109 

114 

102 

107 

70 

1953 

lOQ 

100 

127 

112 

nc 

102 

103 

in 

121 

113 

106 

77 

1054 

101 

101 

120 

113 

nc 

IC4 

112 

no 

120 

in 

80 

74 

1035 

00 

02 

135 

U2 

116 

169 


no 

128 

106 

00 

70 

1030 

105 

105 

141 

U4 

118 

179 

140 

!00 

12S 

no 

105 

83 

1037 

111 

112 

1 

118 1 

122 

183 

166 

112 

132 

120 

no 

92 

1058 

116 

118 ' 

151 

121 

125 

187 


114 

132 

128 


80 

Fob 

no 

no 

149 

120 

124 

|lS5t 

164 

ns 

131 

127 

113 

84 

Marob 

no 

no 

150 

12! 

124 1 

164 

1)4 

130 

124 

113 

8J 

April 

in 

112 

152 

121 

125 j 



114 ' 

131 1 

127 

no 

80 

May 

113 

113 

ISl 

12! 

125 

Vise 


115 

131 

125 

115 ' 

00 

June 

no 

118 

isa 

125 

125 ' 



114 

132 

126 

115 

•'3 

July 

no 

122 

160 

12* 

12.5 

1 


112 

131 

129 

116 

97 

August 

120 

124 

1.50 

122 

125 

)-lS7 


114 

133 

128 

117 

97 

Sept. 

121 

125 

1.50 

122 

126 

J 


111 

132 

129 

no 

94 

Oct. 

123 

127 

152 

122 

126 

■} 


116 

133 

121 

ns 

91 

Nov. 

122 

120 

162 

122 

126 

)^189 


115 

133 

116 


86 

Doc. 

119 

122 

163 

1*** 

126 

J 


114 

132 



78 

1059 













Jan. 

117 

119 

153 

122 

126 



114 




74 

Feb. 

ns 

1 i'>n 

1 153 

1*’ 

126 



in 







(PI 

, I (D I 

1 











•Tooblam thoindex number with 1914«’b^*oyonrthofiguros piTon here need be multiplied 
by 1-42 in tbo ca^e of Food Inde^ and 1'3S in the CRM of General Index Tins implies thnl for 
this piirpom the sorios with fho 1944=100 thit nsod lo bo published Biniultnnoously, but hna 
since biion diicontimied is linLod to the abo\e 8crie*»t the year 1940. Thin the proTi«ion il 
RlLIndn index on base* 104t=I0OdDnDetbeinonthof Fcbn'ary, 1959 was 162 84. 
ytolatos to quarter endinj; THarcb, 1958 
aouree : (i) I.L.O. except for alLTodit Index* 

(ii)*Laboor.buroau for alLIadia la lex. 





Table 25 — Recent Series op Consumer Price Index Numbers 
(Ercludtng Labour Bureau Series) 
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LABOUR BUREAU CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR 
VvORKlNG CLASS DURING FEBRUARY, 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers fot Working Class for 20 
ciro sei out in the following tables These index numbers with 
the cxreption of those for Bhopal, Beawar, Satna and Mercara (for 
winch the base periods are the calendar year 1951. August 1951 to 
July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 in the last two cases res- 
pectively) intMsure from the level of 1919, to which the base penod 
has been anthmetically shifted, the overall changes in the retail 
prices of good^ and services purchased by the working class. Details 
of the method used for converting the figures on original base to the 
new base year 1959 are given in the July, 1955 and January, 1956, 
issues of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’, The corresponding index 
numbers lor the latest available month on base; 1944=100 are 
given in the relevant table 

As compared to the previous month, the index number for 
Jamshedptii recorded the maximum rise of 5 points The index 
numbers for Delhi and Satna advanced by 4 and 3 points res- 
pectively The index number for Mercara declined by 7 points The 
index numbers for 13 centres showed only minor fluctuations. Pro- 
visional figures are not commented upon here 

Remarks on the more important movements in the index 
numbers and prices for February, 1959, are given below; only those 
for Delhi iciate to March, 1959. In view of the primary interest m 
the increase in prices, the number of points by which price relatives 
moved is also shown in brackets against the items In case of decline, 
the number is given with a minus sign. 

Delhi 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 126 during March, 1959. In the food group index number, 
there was a rise in the prices of dal urd (7). milk (6), mustard oil (3) 
and turmeric (11) and a fall in the prices of potatoes (-4) and da! 
arhar (-8), the net result being a rise by 1 point in the group index 
number ’The fuel and lighting group index number declined by 1 
point due to a fall in the prices of charcoal ( — 11) and kerosene oil 
(-7) The clothing group index number advanced by 1 point mamly 
<lue U' a rise in the prices of sarcc (6) and coating (7) The miscel- 
laneous group index number remained stationary. 

A^m«T 

The index number advanced by I point reversing the downward 
tendency noticed since December, 1958 and stood at 108 The food 
group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher ouo- 
tations for chillies (28) and sugar (C) The fuel and lighting group 
indrx number receded by 3 points mainly due to lower quotations 
for firewood (-4) and kerosene oil (—24). The clothing group index 
number receded by 1 point mainly due to a fall in the price of orhni 
(-1.5) The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 1 po.nt 
mainly due to an increase in the price of soap-washing (4). 
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Jamshedpur 

The index number advanced by 5 points reversing the downward 
tendency noticed since October, 1958 and stood at 120 The food group 
index number advanced by 8 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for rice coarse (19), rice medium (20), dal arhar (24), fish (14) and 
chillies (16). The fuel and lighting group index number advanced by 
1 point mainly due to higher quotations for coke (9) and kerosene 
oil (8). The clothing and the miscellaneous group index numbers 
remained stationary. 


Jharia 

The index number icmained stationary and stood at 118, when 
rounded upto the nearest integer. The group index numbers also le- 
mained stationary. 


Dehn-on-Sone 

The index number advanced by I point reversing the downward 
tendency noticed since Novembei 1958 and stood at 101. The clothing 
group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quo- 
tations for shirting (6), long cloth (8) and markin (3). The miscel- 
laneous group index number advanced by 2 points due to an increase 
m the prices of hair oil (16) and bidies (8). The index number for 
the food and the fuel and lighting groups remained stationary. 

Cuttack 

The index number receded by 2 points continuing the downward 
tendency noticed since September, 1958 and stood at 111 The food 
group index number receded by 2 points mainly due to a fall in the 
prices of nee (-4), potatoes (- 42) and chillies (-3) The fuel and 
lighting group index number receded by 3 points mainly due to 
lower quotations for kerosene oil (—13). The clothing and the miscel- 
laneous group index numbers declined by 1 point each mainly due 
to a fall in the price of dhoties (-4) and pan (—3) respectively. 

Berhampur 

The index number receded by 1 point continuing the downward 
tendency noticed last month and stocni at 113. The food group index 
number declined by 1 point as a net result of a fall in the prices of 
rice ( — 2), brinjals ( — 22) and plantain ( — 33), and a nse m the prices 
of dal arhar (7), chillies (14) and tamarind (40). The fuel and lighting 
group index number declined by 1 point mainly duo to a fall in the 
price of kerosene oil (—17) The clothing group index number reced- 
ed by 2 points mainly due to lower quotations for sarees (-2) and 
shirting (—9). The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 1 
point mainly due to higher quotation for pan (5) and tobacco (5). 

Gauhati 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 94. The food group index number advanced by I point 
mainly due to higher quotations for rice (2), masur dal (15) end 
L/MDofLB-7 ‘ 
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muslard oil (5) The fuel and lighting group index number advanced 
by 1 point mainly due to an increase in the price of kerosene oil (3). 
The index numbers for the clothing and the miscellaneous groups re- 
mained stationary 

Silchar 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationai^ at 104 when lounded upto the nearest integer. The miscel- 
laneous group index number advanced by 4 points mainly due to an 
increase in the prices of supan (44) and tobacco (7). The other group 
index numbeis remained stationary. 

Tinsukio 

The index numbei advanced by 2 points continuing the lising 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 117 The food group index 
number advanced by 3 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
rice (4) and masur dal (13) The fuel and lighting group index num- 
ber advanced by 3 points due to an increase in the price of firewood 
(3) The maex numbers for the clothing and the miscellaneous groups 
remained stationary. 

Ludhiana 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 106 The miscellaneous group index number receded by 
1 point mainly due to lower quotations for tobacco (—3). The index 
numbeis for other groups remained stationary. 

^kola 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 107, when rounded upto the nearest integer. The food 
group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for jovvar (2). Other group index numbers remained 
stationary. 

Jabalpur 

The index number advanced by 1 point reversing the downward 
tendency noticed since December, 1958 and stood at 110. The food 
group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for wheat (6) and ghee (5). The fuel and lighting group 
index number advanced by 2 points due to an increase m the prices 
of firewood (2) and kerosene oil (4) The miscellaneous group index 
number advanced by 1 point mainly due to an increase in the amuse- 
ment charges (13) The clothing group index number remained 
stationary. 
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Mercoro (Base: 1953=100) 

The index number receded by 7 points continuinR the sleep fall 
noticed since December. 1958 and stood at 115. The food group index 
number receded by 10 points mainly due to a fall in the price of 
paddy (-27). The fuel and lighting group index number advanced 
by 5 points mainly due to higher quotations for kerosene oil (6) 
The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 2 points mainly 
due to an increase in the pnce of soap washing (18) The clothmg 
group index number remained stationary. 

Plantation Centres (Base January to June 1949=100) 

The index number receded by 1 point neutralising the rise noticed 
last month and stood at 120 The food and the clothing group index 
number receded by 1 point each. The miscellaneous group index 
number advanced by 1 point 

Bhopal (Base- 1951=100) 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 120, when rounded upto the nearest integer. The group 
index numbers also remained stationary 

Satna (Base: 1953=100) 

The index number advanced bv 3 points reversing the downward 
tendency noticed since November. ’58 and stood at 111 The food group 
index number advanced bv 4 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for rice (2). berri (15) junahan (6). kodai (13). and matra U6) The 
fuel and lighting group index number advanced by 3 points mainly 
due to an increase in the prices of firewood (6) and kerosene oil (4) 
The clothing group index number receded by 1 point due to a fall in 
the price of dhoties ( — 2) The miscellaneous group index number 
receded by 3 points mainly due to lower quotations for chewmg 
tobacco ( — 36). 


Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base- August, 1939=100 

Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average familv expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted unde the 
Government o! India's Cost of Living Index Scheme during the 
period October, 1943 to October. 1944, the consumer price index 
numbers or the original base 1944=100 for February. 1959 and March 
1959 were 166 61 and 166 97 respectively. 

To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner. Delhi, worked out an index number sene'- with 
price b-ise August. 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August. 1939 prices In this 
series the average index for 1944 worked out to 260.8 Linking this 
figure with index number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau 
Series, the Consumer Price Index Number for the month of March, 
1959 on pre-w'ar August, 1939 base may be estimated to be 435 54 
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Taele 26 — Labour Bureau Consumer Price 

(Bose shifted to 1949=100 
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Index Numbers for Working Class 

except for centres marked lottb an asterisk) 
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Table 27— Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 
(Base Shifted to 1949=100) 


Naiuo of Contn 

Fiybnury 

19S9 

January 

1959 

Pebruarv 
1953 ■ 

1 ATeragfl 
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2 CLA^ 
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1 Caloiitift 
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- 
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Retail and Wholesale Prices 

Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of ConsOmption at 
18 Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the month of February 1959. 

(Base: 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumption 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of February, 1959, 
are given in the following tables These measure the percentage 
variations in the retail prices of individual items as compared to 
their prices during the year 1949 Further details in regard to the 
compilation of these price relatives have been published in the Octo- 
ber, 1953, issue of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’. Articles for which 
the price relative during the month of February 1959 showed varia- 
tions of 10 points or more from the corresponding figure in the pre- 
vious month are given against each centre in the statement below. 
The magnitude of variation is also shown m brackets In case of a 
decline the number is given with a minus sign. 


N'xm'’ of the contra and State 

(I) 

Names of tUe commodifies and TOmitu r' in their price relniive 
■n brorkots 

(2) 


Urban Ccnlret 



Snrat • < • • 

Ghee Toro (1J). MeU (il). rotafnes (—24) 

holind . 

JUito(ID).Ciir(n).Sdt(— 25).aiillies(lR) MeU (10) Oniena 
(—20) Milk (10), Bidis (13), Soip woshine (14). 

Dihnr — 


I’atiia .... 

0mm (32). Birlej {I7).3tai*c(14). Chattoo (20), Arlmr Dsl |201 
Cliillies ( — 14), I^latoea (—17). 

ifyaore — 


ITubli .... 

Onions ( — 20) Kcro«eno oil (12). Ban ( 10). 

PujijqJ— 


Amritsar . 

Gram (22). Monng Dal (10), Onions (—10). 

VUnr Pradesh — 


I.iicVnnw 

Gram (12). Gur (11). Bnlafoes (—14) 

Ap-a .... 

Arh3rDiI(10).rofattii«s(— 11), Kcrosone oil (11), Ban (—34 

Barcillj- 

Gnr (11). Bofatoes (—22). 

Bsiiaras 

Gram (IS). Turmeric (13). 

. . . 

Onions ( — IS), Match Boa (20). 
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U) 

(2> 

ir«< 


TI..wralj 

Grim (17), Chattoo (18), AAar Dal (24) 

Budge Ijiidgo 

Gram (13), Gram Dal (20). Arhar Dal (18). Lhillion (11), 7ish 
(—18), Pntatoca (—21) 

P.inig^nj 

Chatloo (12), Arhar Dal (15), Potalr.es (—14). 

< akutti 

Gram (Sr). ChaU<>t> (13). Oram Dil (17). Arhat lUl (I'd. 
PUlitu(.« (—10) 

Gauripnro , 

Gur (16), Turmeric (12), Keroacne oil (IS). 

Seramporo . . , 

Gram (17), Cram Dal (10), Kerosene oil (—45). Pan (J5)- 

Kanchar\para . . 

Gram (15), Cram Pa((l3),Gur (16). Chillies (11), Turmer>c(]6), 
Onions (—14), Kerosene oil (—18). 


Jtural Centru 

A»»am~ 


JUibang . . . 

Our (—18), SaK (28), Polaloce (—15), hvipari (—84). 

Bt&ar— 


Teghra* , . . 

Wheat (23). R'oe (13), Oram (27), Jowar (21), BstIb 7 (14), 
U»re (16). Cram Dil (14), Aihar Hal {30), 0 /»od» (34), 
Potatoes (—0*), Pan (—37). 

Bomiay— 


Lakh . . , . 

Chillies (13) 

Jtfo^kjia Prftdeah— 


Salamafpur , . < 

Arbar Dal (43), Tea (13), Salt (10), Soap washing (14). 

Mt/iore-~ 


Kndthi . , . 

SaH (22), Oilliea (14). Oninns (12). 

Orina— 


Dambra 

ArharDa] (17), (hiione ( — 10). 

Jlaniguda . , 

P.ice (16). AAar Dal (20), Salt {—20), Turmeric (18), Km«n« 
oil (U) 

Ho^jlka;> — 


Nana .... 

Barley (—12). Edible oil (1 2), Chillies (21). 

Olla’’ Praitih— 


Shanhargait 

AAar Dal (10) 


*BaMl936=.lClO 
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Table 28— Price Kelatives of Certain Selected Articles at 18 Urban 
AND 12 Rural Centres for the Month op February 1959 


(Base: 1949=100) 
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Table 29--All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

(Bose: 1952 - 53 = 100 ) 
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SUPERVISORY TRAINING IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
Expcnmc?it tn the Unton Ministry of Labour and Employment 
I 

Programme of TRAmiNC 

[In an article published in the Indian Labour Gazette of October 
1958, reference was made to an experiment in Supervisory Training, 
under which training in supcrx’isory skills was being imparted by the 
method of group discussion to the staff in the Union Ministry of 
Labour and Employment Fuller details of the experiment and its 
results are dealt with in this aiticle— Editor.] 

The experiment was launched m the Ministry on the 14th January 
195S when a group of senior officers participated for two hours in the 
first session of the Instruction progiammc, which is designed to help 
the supervisory staff to develop skill m mstiuctmg. Two more sessions 
followed on the next two davs One of the senior officers gave a 
demonstration of Instruction »n the group. At the end of the third day. 
it was decided that the piogranime should be presented to all levels 
of supervisors m the Mmistrv and its attached and subordinate offices 
This decision was subsequently extended to the Methods programme 
and the Relations programme the objects of which arc to help super- 
visors to develop skill m improving methods of work and skill in 
maintaining good staff relations 

Full programmes and condensed programmes — Even though the 
decision was to present tlic progiammes to all levels of supervisors, it 
was obvious that theie was no real need for senior officers to partici- 
pate in the full progiammes Ttie idea m presenting the programmes 
to the latter was firstly to enable them to make sure that they wore 
suitable for junior super\’isoi s> Secondly, by participating in the pro- 
grammes. they secured an oppoiiunily to appreciate that permanent 
results of the training would depend on the help and encouragement 
w h\ch they give the juniors in their day-to-day work U w as consider- 
ed that these purposes would be acived if the essentials of each pro- 
gramme were presented to the senior ofTiceis m about tvo hours The 
mam difference between a full ten-hour programme and a two-hour 
condensed programme was that the participants in the former brought 
up demonstrations foi practice in the group, while this was not the 
case in the latter 

Number and strength of groups — Group disciibsionb were accord- 
ingly conducted, in full ten-hours for junior supervisors and in two 
hours for senior officers ^me junior supervisors who could not be 
conveniently fitted into the full ptogrammes. had to be included in 
condensed programmes A few scmoi officers from outside the Ministry 
were also present m some of the senior groups and in some of thr 
junior groups During a period of about fifteen months, from the 14th 
J.'iniiary 1958 to the 7th April 1959 thirty-eight discussion groups were 
held in the Ministry with 469 participants, made up of 188 individual 
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Superuisors loflo are yet to participate — On the 7th April 1959, i.e., 
at the end of 38 groups, there were only about a dozen supervisors in 
the Ministry in Delhi, who had not participated in any of the three 
training programmes for some reason or the other. There were also 
about 16 ofTicors. who had participated m one of the three programmes, 
but not m tiie other two. Similarly, there were about 32 officers who 
had attended two programmes but not the third. 

With the exception of about half a dozen o/ficers, whose names 
were received late, most of these officers had been invited for the 
training sessions already held, either directly or through their imme- 
diate seniors They could not. however, paiticipate for the following 
reasons: (i) Absence on leave, (n) absence on tour, (in) Constant 
pressure of woik. (iv) Immediate work, and (v) Inability of the imme- 
diate senior to spare his junior because of pressure of work or imme- 
diate work. It IS possible to reach most of the officers loft out by 
arranging further programmes to suit their convenience 

Difficulty m forminy groups — All the leasons mentioned above 
vcero however the source of a good deal of difficulty m fixing up 
participants for each discussion group. Formal consultation would 
nave meant interminable correspondence and delay Every time a 
group of eight to ton supervisors had to be arranged, a much larger 
numDCi of supervisois, their immediate seniors, and m some cases 
oven the seniors of the latter had to be contacted on the phono, and 
sometimes m person In some cases response was encouraging In an 
equal number of cases, immediate response was disheartening. It was 
however possible to make progress because of the encouragement 
which the senior-most ofTiceis gave by their own participation in the 
programmes 

Attenriance o/ participants — Out of 188 individual officers, who 
paiticipated m the piogrammo), 125 took part in ail the three pro- 
grammes m the following mannci — 


(Niiml tr of 
pirucipnnt 


Tlircf full 

Tlircc comlonwii profriMiimr^ 
Tfl o full ntul one cntufcnvi! or > 


c Ml anil (ao condensed 


Out of the G5 different officeis, who attended all the three full 
programmes, three were senior officers from outside the Ministry of 
L-abour and Employment, the remaining C2 being junior supervisors 
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follows “f ““cndanoe of these 62 officers is s: 




attfndante), 
(2) Present in 14 out of n 


,hrre) ('e.riScmlpj, 

’■5”").'° ‘= (' • . 8? per «,! 



prog™Ve° «■= 

nar,,c,pa„Stad"1so'ToTa.M^^^^^^ 




found for prepanne thmr also to be 

with the Teaming omcer discussing them 

shows that in smte of statement above 

officers who participated in tho^flTn'* j®’’ junior 

and 97 per cent oAhem a rjcofd of o“?r%O per cenf 

when once they and particular sessions, 

a programme, were Sa^Pefi^ *“ Participate in 

work In a few casps jhc«r.o2 ®s sudden immediate 

to absence from office eithe^ Sroup followed as a corollary 

absence will also have tn >»o ^ 44 °!. A cases of 

on the part of the trainees. or^nJ^th^ sufficient enthusiasm 

to put up with somp ^ ?” immediate seniors 

training ^ immediate inconvenience for the sake of the 


hurdle regarding particioaftn.? demonstrations~As soon as the first 
m getting demonstration^ fr«" “ overcome, difficulties begin to arise 
gramme, the general nrineir.?' participants In a condensed pro- 

disperses In a fSl progiaS discussed, and then the group 
to practise the pnnciol^s meet again for four more sessions 

their own Sections Excent ?** problems selected by them from 

visors maintain m super- 
ior demonstration The siFnpnlH® o'" problems 

cooperative What deliberately non- 

Some say that theJ S ^ ^em 


cussed and that thereforl tifi« 2^’* been practisii.^ .... 
feel that the princioles arp demonstration Others 

principles are good, but that they have no scope m their 
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work for applying them There are yet others who show reluctance to 
bring up demonstrations for fear that group discussions may expose 
weaknesses m their sections 

Inter-Session coaching outside the group is the method by which 
the training programmes attempt to overcome these doubts and diffi- 
culties. The time required for mter-session coaching depends on indi- 
vidual needs, interests and attitude and consequently vanes from 
person to person On an average each participant requires an hour 
m the case of the Instruction programme an- hour and a half for the 
Relations programme, and two to three hours for the Methods pro- 
gramme Whatever the lime may be inter-session coaching is the 
most imuortant and the most difficult part of the work of a Training 
Officer The first session m each programme is devoted to a discussion 
of the basic principles of how to instruct, or how to imurove a method 
or how to handle a human problem The remaining four sessions m 
which the cases or problems of the participants are taken up for 
practice are the real training sessions where the supervisors learn by 
doing The success of these sessions depends on the confidence gamed 
and the demonstrations settled in the inter-session discussions At the 
end of a Methods programme one group of supervisors exclaimed 
that “having seen improvements on eight of our jobs demonstrated, 
the principles can be applied with advantage at every stage of our 
work” It will be difficult to bring about this conviction but for the 
demonstrations 

During the experiment in the Ministry, 89 per cent of the junior 
suoer\Msors who participated in the full programmes did bring up 
demonstrations, as the following statement will show — 


rnri iciiMnta 


I PereentaRO 

Pcmnn’ttftfioii | of tlmonatra. 

fiona 1ci 
prirtiei pants 


InsfriiCfinn 
Mt-t hods 


-J 


Relntions 


Total 


no I 


240 


I 


TG j S 4 

211 I SO 


An appreciation of these demonstrations is given in the next 
three sections 


N 11 

Method Imphovements 

The purpose of demonstrations in the Methods programme is to 
give practice to the participants in analysing an existing method of 
work and in trying to evolve an improved method. Group discussion 
on most of the demonstrations usually throws up practical ideas for 
improving the jobs in question. Some of them are also accepted by 
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the supervisors concerned The more important of the types of im- 
provements that were accepted m this manner are as follows: (i) 
Elimination of registers and returns, (li) Avoidance of duplication, 
(ill) Collection of information from material at headquarters, (iv) 
Issue of consolidated instructions, (v) Issue of simultaneous references 
and drafting of proforma in advance; (vi) Obtaining statements in 
duplicate, (vii) Break-up of jobs to reduce delay; (viii) To make work 
purposeful, (ix) Delegation of powers, and (x) Following the provi- 
sions of the Manual of Office ftocedure 

A brief description of these improvements is given in the follow- 
ing paragraphs They were agreed upon by the supervisors concerned 
with reference to certain specihc cases of theirs. But the principles 
will be found to be applicable to many other similar cases 

(i) Ehminattono/ registers and returns — It will be good for every 
supervisor to examine whether all the registers malnlained and 
returns received in his Section are really necessary, and whether any 
of them could be eliminated or simplified One group suggested even 
a periodical review m this regard. 

In one demonstration it was found that certain elaborate monthly 
statements were being received from a large number of subordinate 
offices, and copied by hand in about a dozen registers in the head- 
quarters The registers contained all the entries in the monthly 
returns plus a few additional entries, which were worked out from 
out of the figures m the monthly statements. It was agreed that the 
form of the monthly returns could be slightly expanded and the regis- 
ters at headquarters discontinued. 

In another Section three registers had been introduced to keep 
a watch on the movements of papers from clerks sitting side by side, 
The registers had not been provided for in the Manual of Office Pr^ 
cedure, and had in any case outlived the purpose for which they had 
been introduced The supervisor agreed to discontinue them. 

Two other supervisors agreed to eliminate two more registers, 
which they saw were not essential. The purpose of one of them was 
being adequately served by the file register itself. The other register 
discarded was found to overlap with the Diary of Receipts. 

Just as there is scope for elimination of registers, there is scope 
for elimination of returns and periodical statements. There was one 
demonstration v/hich showed that the headquarters were receiving 
monthly returns of cases pending with over 100 subordinate officers 
These were simoly filed in over 25 different files. No action was taken 
cn these individual returns, because the head of the Department was 
sending to the headquarters a consolidated monthly statement show- 
ing the cases pending with all these officers. The consolidated return 
was no doubt being scrutinised. The individual returns were just a 
mass of paper, and their elimination meant so much of saving m 
effort, paper and time 

Another suoervisor agreed that certain monthly statements 
received in his Section which were not being put to any use could 
easily be eliminated A third supervisor said after his demonstration 
that he would ask for the discontinuance of certain types of docu- 
ments which are of no interest whatsoever to the Ministry. 
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(ii) Avoidance of duplication— In one case certain figuies were 
received and tabulated in one Section, and then passed on to another 
Section for re-tabulation. It was agreed that the whole work might be 
centralised in the second Section 

(lii) Collection of information from material at headquarters — 
One wav of eliminating unnecessar}' ivork all round and of speeding 
up the disposal of business would be to refrain from asking others for 
information which can be gathered by the Section concerned from 
available records This principle was highlighted in one Methods 
group when a supervisor brought up for demonstration a job m which 
the practice had been to keep together the quarterly reports on a 
subject received from State Governments, and to make ad hoc 
enquiries of State Governments as and when necessity arose. The 
supervisor felt that the references to State Governments could be 
reduced and their quarterly reports put to real use by tabulating the 
information contained therein from quarter to quarter 

The same principle came up m another demonstration where the 
supervisor was trying to get consolidated material for an annual 
report from the Regional Officers who had already furnished most of 
the requisite material in their monthly reports. 

(iv) issue of consolidated instruction— In some cases the same 
enquiries are made and the same tlanfications given from time to 
time. For example, in a periodical training course the officers selected 
for training, often write for information on various points such as 
travelling allowance, joining time house rent allowance, compensa- 
tory allowance, etc It was agreed that a good deal of this correspon- 
dence could be avoided, if clear mformaliori on these points is brought 
together and communicated to the trainees m advance while inform- 
ing them of their selection for training 

In another demonstration relating to the departmental recruit- 
ment of candidates from the open market, it was found that unneces- 
sary correspondence could be avoided and time saved, if candidates 
are given in the first advertisement itself full information regarding 
the duration of the posts possibility of interviews at their own 
expense, and so on. 

In some cases, several deficiencies are noticed year after year in 
the material received from regional offices for the preparation of 
annual reports, annual estimates and so on Two demonstrations 
brought out this point, and the suggestion was that it would be worth 
while listing out the deficiencies noted and oomting out to the offices 
concerned that the over-all work could be expedited if they took care 
to remove such deficiencies from their future reports 

(v) Simultaneous references and advance proformae — Two 
demonstrations brought out the prmciple that, in cases where infor- 
mation is to be obtained from more than one source, simultaneous 
references are likely to save time One group on the basis of another 
demonstration accepted that in sudi cases steps should be taken as 
far as possible to prescribe proformae for replies It was agreed that 
if the points on which information is required are not stated clearly 
in advance, the replies tend to be unsatisfactory and give rise to 
further correspondence. 
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In making simultaneous references, one group said that copies 
for State Governments should be marked to the Departments or 
Officers concerned so as to ensure that they directly reach the right 
persons 

(vi) Stfltemenfs in duplicate — One demonstration brought out the 
fact that certain monthlv statements were being received in an office 
from the subordinate offices, retyped in the same form and sent on 
to the Ministry The supervisor saw that the labour involved in re- 
typing comparing, etc could be saved if the statements are obtained 
from the subordinate offices m duplicate, one for transmission to the 
Ministry, and one for use in his office. Two other demonstrations 
brought out the same idea about obtaining statements in duplicate, 
one copy for the file and one for consolidation or other use. 

(vii) Break-up of iobs to reduce delay — ^There was a case in which 
it was found that delay in the publication of an annual report could 
be reduced by circulating the draft report to the members concerned, 
instead of waiting for a formal meeting of the members. It was 
further agreed that as the report consists of two separate parts pre- 
pared by two different authorities, each part could be published as 
and when ready without being held over for the other part. 

(viii) To make work purposeful — One demonstration showed that 
certain reports from subordinate offices were periodically collected 
at the State level and passed on to headquarters. Extracts from these 
reports were referred back to the States by the headquarters for 
necessary action. The supervisor saw that this duplication could be 
avoided and the reports put to belter use, if the officers at the State 
level forwarded the reports to headquarters with their own remarks 
and with an indication of the action taken by them 

In another case, an office was compiling monthly arrear reports 
Just for theic transmission to the O&M Division. The supervisor 
agreed that the statements could be scrutinised critically with a view 
to ensuring that they also serve as checks on delays. 

(ix) Delegation of powers — It has been accepted that decentralisa- 
tion and delegation of adimmslralive and financial authority would 
reduce delay and eliminate several minor references. Two examples 
which came up for discussion seem to suggest however that there 
may be cases of this type going un-noticed. 

In one case, the head of an office outside Delhi was recommend- 
ing and forwarding the leave applications of his Class II staff to the 
headquarters in Delhi. It was for the headquarters to ascertain title 
to leave from the Accountant General concerned, who happened to 
be outside Delhi, to sanction the leave and to gazette it. Numerous 
intermediate references were involved such as receipt of reminders, 
requests for provisional sanction, issue of interim replies, receipt of 
charge reports, etc There was however no occasion when the recom- 
mendation of the head of the office was questioned or rejected by 
headquarters. No officiating arrangements were involved, and there 
were no financial implications When the case was examined in the 
group, the supervisor accepted that time and labour would be saved 
if powers were delegated to the head of the office to sanction the 
leave and to gazette it 
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In the second case, there was a senior officer, who happened to be 
m charge of a temporary establishment outside Delhi The establish- 
ment had been set up for a specific purpose and was sure to be wound 
up after one or two years One minor matter on which he had to 
make periodic references to the headquarters was for sanction for the 
hiring of a few typewriters Sanction was invariably accorded The 
supervisor agreed that some routine references and correspondence 
could be eliminated by delegating the requisite power to the officer 
concerned 

fmprouements need not uiait for difficulties — In most of these 
cases there were no obvious snags or difficulties Work was going on 
smoothly. A communication is received It is opened, stamped, mark- 
ed, sorted, entered in the Central Registry, distributed to the Section 
concerned, diarised, brought on to a file, noted upon and submitted 
to the officer. Dozens of other operations take place, such as drafting, 
typing, comparing, despatching entry in the assistant’s case register, 
entry in the control chart, entry m the movement register and so on 
The receipt passes through and is read by dozens of men at various 
levels. Several of these operations are repeated every time a reminder 
is received All this is done automatically and even expeditiously. But 
IS all this necessary? Can the whole job or some parts of it be eliminat- 
ed. or at least simplified’ If so. will there not be some saving how- 
ever small it may be. in time, labour and expanditure? In other 
words, can more work or better work be performed by better utilisa- 
tion of existing energies’ The purpose of the Methods programme is 
to enable all the supervisory staff to sec for themselves some of the 
wasteful or unnecessary work m their own Sections and to give some 
practice in applying the basic techniaues for eliminating or simplify- 
ing them When once this aspect is observed and grasped, the super- 
visors are likely to find it useful throughout their working life 

(x) FoHoiinnp the Momiol of Office Procedure — To follow the 
provisions of the Manual of Office Procedure, in cases where it is not 
being done, is itself an excellent way of improving existing methods. 
Some of the provisions which are not being observed m certain cases 
came to light m the course of demonstrations in Methods groups 

Para 23 of the Manual says for example that receipts should be 
brought on to current files if they exist or placed in new files. One 
demonstration showed that important receipts of a certain type were 
simply bundled up without being brought on to current files, even 
in those cases where files existed Whenever a receipt was wanted, it 
was searched for m the bundle The supervisor said that this was 
causing difficulty and that a belter way would be to keep the receipts 
in the relevant files 

Para 40 of the Manual says that where State Governments, etc , 
are consulted in any matter, preliminary examination, and where 
necessary, tabular consolidation of the replies should be started as 
soon as replies begin to arrive without being held over for the receipt 
of all replies or for the expiry of the target date. Four jobs of this 
O'pe, where the principle was not being applied, were placed before 
the groups as demonstrations There is tWs scope for vigilance in this 
sphere. 

Examination of receipts as and when received applies not only to 
replies to circulars, but also to other papers. For example, one demon- 
stration showed that requisitions for office equipments are collected 
one by one till they reach a sizable figure and then examined. The 
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supervisor agreed that delay m supplies could be reduced, without 
increasing work, if each request is examined as and when received. 

Para 48 of the Manual ^ys that £or comraunicatiorvs of a repeti- 
tive nature, approved standard skeleton drafts should be drawn up 
and cyclostyled or printed Several of the demonstrations focussed 
attention on the fact that this principle is often overlooked. The 
demonstrations showed that drafts and even notes could be 
standardised for use at several stages of work on subjects such as 
training of foreign nationals, Irammg and refresher training of 
Depaitmental officers, work relating to conferences and committees, 
work relating to financial sanctions, etc. Other demonstrations 
showed that apart from the scope for standardisation of notes 
and drafts, there is scope far standardisation or improvement of forms 
also, such as requisition for office equipments, applications for ad- 
vances from G P Fund etc 

It IS no doubt essential that every unnecessary register is elimi- 
nated But it is equally essential that every necessary register is pro- 
perly maintained Para 88 of the Manual says that a record of files 
opened during a calendar year should be kept m a File register. There 
was one demonstration winch showed that in one Section there were 
about 20 current file registers, some of which had been kept open for 
about ten years, and that 300 to 500 files existed under some of the 
heads Difficulty was obviously being experienced in tracing files and 
in marking their movements The supervisor of course agreed to start 
a new consolidated file register from the 1st January 1959 

in 

Staff Relations 

Some typical problems — Even though there is no general formula 
for solving indiviaual problems such as how to deal with a man who 
does not take interest in his work, or what to do with a man who is 
reluctant to do a piece of work, the demonstrations in the Relations 
programmes enable groups of supervisors to see for themselves how 
or why such problems arise, how best to handle them, and whether 
some of them can be prevented 

The demonstrations showed for example that one assistant was 
indifferent to his work, because he thought that he had nothing more 
to look forward to, another because he had the feeling that better 
work would not give him anything, and a third in the hope that he 
was going away on transfer One man was frustrated because his 
prospects in the past had been marred, and another because his con- 
temporaries had risen high A new clerk who was previously employ- 
ed on outdoor work was irregular in attendance, while an experienc- 
ed clerk with interest m activities outside left office before time as 
often as possible. 

Apart from these examples of chronic slackness, many demons- 
trations centred round problems caused by the disinclination or 
refusal of a subordinate to do a particular piece of work Two typists 
refused to do diary work, an average one who was afraid that his 
memory was poor, and a good one whose heart was set on becoming 
a stenographer. In quite a few cases, experienced assistants or clerks 
expressed resentment when additional work was given to them in the 
absence on leave of other members of the Section, the general com- 
plaint being over-work; in one case, reluctance was due to fear of 
additional work on a regular basis. 
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Besides these demonstrations, which showed that the same prob- 
lem may be due to diflerent causes, there were demonstrations which 
showed that the same cause may give rise to different problems. 
Because of a false sense of dignity, an experienced stenographer was 
reluctant to work with a junior officer, a good Upper Division Clerk 
to maintain a movement register, and an average diarist to take an 
immediate paper to a Section 

There are several other situations in which according to tlie 
demonstrations supervisors fail to get willing work from their staff 
In two cases, supervisors did not have the co-operation of senior assis- 
tants who were previously in charge of their sections In one case an 
assistant was dissatisfied because he was not permitted to accept a 
better job outside, and there wai, a drop in the standard of his ivork 
Another assistant put in a direct application for a post outside. The 
Department frov, ned upon this and his work began to deteriorate. In 
a third case, a good assistant was taking a last chance in a competi- 
tive examination, he concentrated all his energy on this examination 
even during office hours to the detriment of office work. 

In discussing these pioblems. the participants tried to get the 
facts of each case, to examine how one fact affects another, to sec the 
root cause, to consider what possible actions can be taken and to 
assess the possible result of each action on the individual, the group 
and work as a whole By examining a few' problems of their owm in 
this manner, each group sees the real meaning and application of the 
principle that the key for the prevention of problems, and also for 
their solution lies m making their staff want to work To give them 
a sense of recognition, security and belonging would stimulate their 
loyalty, pride and satisfaction An intelligent practice of the follow- 
ing principles, which are suggestive, and not exhaustive would help 
in this: (i) Treat people as individuals, (u) Be considerate and help- 
ful; (iii) Give credit when due, (iv) Take them into confidence; (v) 
Make best use of each person's ability: (vi) Take firm action when 
necessary; and (vii) Set higher standards for oneself. 

(i) Treat people as tndiriduals — In demonstiation after demon- 
stration. the participants realised that of all the principles of human 
relations, one that a super\’isor should aUvaj'S keep in mind is to treat 
each member of his staff as an individual with his own abilities and 
aspirations, doubts and diTicullies likes and dislikes strengths and 
weaknesses Some of the posili\e or negative traits which mav appear 
in any combination oi in any degiee in any individual are as follows 



PositlfC 

NcqatU'e 

(1) 

Ambitious 

Rcsisned 

(2) 

Bold 

Diffident 

( 3 ) 

Broad-minded 

Selfish 

{41 

Cheerful 

Morose 

(51 

Enthusiastic 

Disgruntled 

( 6 ) 

Friendlv 

Quarrelsome 

(7) 

Imaginative 

Dull 

(8) 

Methodical 

Disliacted 

(9) 

Quick 

Plodding 

( 10 ) 

Reasonable 

.•\igumcnuiti\ 

( 11 ) 

Ti listing 

Suspiciou 

(12) 

Trustw orthy 

Unreliable 
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capacity thus differ from man to man. But whatever 
these diffeiences mav be, every man longs for prestiee static anH 

smele Mn-uv m hf”ThroughSrftK“ wo* °he°s dSy 

Th “'jitu Itoeforo h”.”?!?”” *’“ ’““'diate supervisor 

Eirs~P¥P«Hii 

saift ttia* sti ' ? ^hetn want to work. One group of supervisors 

become more^conL^ionfS^^ 'k Relations programme, they had 
in their dav to riav ^ human aspects of the problems arising 
discmTne lack of f" "en-cooperation, in- 

to handle such problems ^ 

instancefwhere'dome^tir”(ll.o^^’^'^''*Tj“«®*^Y’^°^® across several 

fere with their work an^ op’Personal difficulties of subordinates inter- 
tion of arr^is deSrfo.l®*''® >rregular attendance, accumula- 

tude Towards cofleag™”^ so 'T''’ r"''"'"' 

Of this tjpe in the efonL^A «1 ° i demonstrations 

IS that th? real reas^on, fL characteristic of these problems 

unless the superS ma^L*^ madeguacies do not show themselves, 
problems the particiSmrfpini^ . While discussing these 

handle such situafionf t ,tl 1J‘ j supervisor would be able to 
more effect, if he °looks therefore with 

Visor fmls^to'se'e^the^hnmar’^'li'^”^* worse, if the super- 

in which a clerk with dejneted m one demonstration 

about from section to e domestic difficulties was being shunted 

file of corplamts again T"/ ^ 
supervisor at some earh^^Jt^i 

arrest his deteriorafmn have handled this man so as to 

punishments sooil a ma fu group said that m such cases small 
him with svmnathv^-^ ^ and that a better way uould be to handle 
that h.s work is^^mJol-int handling, which shous him 

domestic or personal^riim^ I’® wanted m spite of his 

and to encoumge an unSnn^i’^ stimulate pride in work 

ard. the groifp^^felt^that below stand- 

him mav not be the hoe» rid of a man by simply transferring 

of pers6nnel mav mean ^a°rSer” 4®'* w®** ‘changes 

selves because the snhctinff^*®® troubles foi the supervisors theni- 
There is the addihon^l ni! k,®® ‘han the original ones 

substitute at all for some them One mav not get a 

also improve a man 'm m simple transfer bv itself mav not 

pro^e a man in most of the cases and by transferring him a 
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supervisor may only be transferring a liability to one of his collea- 
gues. In consideration of these facts, the groups felt that in the 
interest of the individual, the group and work as a whole, a super- 
visor should try to help erring men to make necessary adjustments 
and to develop their abilities, by teaching them properly, by criticis- 
ing constructively, by praising good work, by making them feel that 
the supervisor is really interested m them. This is likely to stimulate 
their loyalty to the supervisor and to the organisation which they 
both serve Advise him encouraee him, persuade him. and talk to 
him frankly, weie some of the suggestions made by the group mem- 
bers in different demonstrations 

In one case, a supervisor had lecorded two or three times on the 
files of an average but prompt assistant, that the matter should have 
been examined properly, that it should not have been handled in that 
slip-shod fashion, etc The assistant who was generally well-behaved 
resented these remarks, and this became an additional problem for 
the supervisor The group felt that better results could be secured by 
a more positive approach in the matter of correction, i e , by pointing 
out ways to improve in a helpful uay It was agreed that one should 
not reprimand m public and that reprimand should not be such as to 
humiliate a person. This will increase his sense of security and conse- 
quently of satisfaction in work 

(in) Glue credit lohen due— In manv of the demonstrations one 
of the ideas of the participants was that to give recognition creates a 
sense of progress, and would motivate a man to do better Fair recog- 
nition of one part of a job stimulates a man to do the whole job 
better. When a particular action is praised, actions of that type 
increase Moreover a subordinate is likely to take blame in the right 
spirit, and to be less on the defensive about his weaknesses when he 
finds that his good points are recognised by the supervisor It was 
agreed therefore that a supervisor should make it a point to observe 
extra or unusual performance m the same way m which he observes 
bad work, slow work, irreeular attendance and other short comings 
Some of the ways in which recognition can be given m deserving 
cases are — (a) Appreciate help received: (b) Ask for suggestion's and 
listen to his ideas: (c) Cheer him up over an occasional failure, if it is 
not serious; (d) Give him confidential work important work, or res- 
ponsible work, (e) Make him feel nanted, <f) Praise good work, (g) 
Show interest in personal accomplishments; (h) Take criticism, if 
any, in good spirit, and make the best use of it 

(iv) Take thevi info confidence — One demonstralion illustrated 
the principle that it is a good practice to keep men informed of 
changes that will affect them to tell them why if oossible and to get 
them to accept the change A good Upper Division Clerk because of 
his honesty and competence, was picked up for transfer, to another 
Upper Division Clerk’s post m the same section cairying same pay 
but greater responsibility He knew about it only after orders were 
issued, and he managed to evade the transfer. The group felt that the 
man might have accepted the change willingly if he had been inform- 
ed about it in advance and also told why if necessary. 

When taken into confidence one gets a sense of parlicioation in 
the decision, and Womes therefore more inclined to accent il 

(v) MaKp best use of each person’s nfuli'v — Discussions dutmq the 
demonstrations brought out the importance of making best use of 
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each peison’s ability, and of looking for ability not now being used 
The foUo\>.ing are some broad categories of work for which some 
people show marked abilities or wea^esses ; (a) Case work, or figure 
work, (b) Collection of facts, or interpretation of facts; (c) Desk 
work, or outdoor work, (d) Diary, or typing; (e) Establishment work, 
or legislative work, (f) Work involving frequent interruptions; and 
(g) Work requiring memory and attention to details. 

What IS dull to one man may be interesting to another. An intel- 
ligent, ambitious man may get bored with some simple routine 
work, uhile a man with different traits may be visibly unhappy if 
he lb taken off the same w'ork A supervisor who takes this into 
account and tries to make the best use of each person’s ability will be 
stimulating his pride and satisfaction in work and w’lll therefore be 
able to get better work It was mentioned in the discussions that there 
are men who are not fully engaged tor one reason or other. There 
was one demonstration m which the complaint was that the Section 
typist, used to be frequently absent from his seat When the problem 
was analysed, it was found that the typist was supposed to be helping 
an assistant m routine work, but that he was not of much help, that 
he was having spare time and that recording and indexing were in 
arrears in the Section One of the ideas of the group was that 
irequent absence of the typist could be checked and better work ob- 
tained from him by assigning more definite duties to him. It is de- 
moralising for any one to have got enough to do or not to know what 
to do next At the same time, even though a man who is over-worked 
makes a noise about it. he generally keeps silent when he is under- 
worked. It is therefore for the supervisor to look for ability not used 
and make best possible use of u, so as to get a full day’s willing work 
from every member of the staff 

(vi) Firm action— A supervisor must no doubt strive to make his 
mert want to work by being considerate and helpful so as to make 
them feel that he is really interested in them, by giving them recogm* 
tion so as to motivate them to do better, by taking them into confi- 
dence so as to give them a sense of participation and by making best 
use of their ability, so as to get a full day’s willing work There may 
however be times when m spile of his efforts a supervisor may fail to 
get satisfactory work. There may be a man who does not accept the 
responsibility of self-discipline and goes his own way regardless oi 
his own interest or the interest of the group and work Patience may 
cease to be a virtue on such occasions, and firm action may be neces- 
sary to correct the situation As was mentioned in one senior group 
a supervisor should not refrain from firm action m such cases, where 
a man does not respond to consideration or kindness 

(vii) Set higher standards for oneself—ln a problem presented by 
a supervisor of the second level, the supervisor immediately below 
was attending office late. One of the assistants took advantage of this 
and also started being late. The junior supervisor because of his 
irregular attendance could not do anything to rectifx the assistant. 
The problem illustrated the principle that if a supervisor is to main- 
tain discipline, he himself should set a good example for hiS staff 

This applies not only to the field of discipline, but to the entire 
field of supervision The supervisor is the man who is in constant 
contact u ith the members of his section. The work of the .section wm 
depend to a large extent on his own altitude towards work and stafi 
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If he is apathetic, average njembers of the staff will take advantage 
of the situation and their work will go down. If on the other hand he 
shows real interest in the work and m his staff, he will be giving an 
impetus to individual effort and self-improvement, and his enthusiasm 
will become contagious. One Relations group said that it is within a 
supervisor to bring down the standard of work of his whole section 
or to raise it up and that therefore each supervisor should try to set 
higher standards for himself by striving to increase his knowledge of 
work, his capacity to instruct, his ability to improve methods and his 
skill in the handling of staff (To be completed). 

REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF 
THE FAIR WAGE CLAUSE AND C.PWD CONTRACTORS’ 
LABOUR REGULATIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31ST 
DECEMBER 1957 

Scope and Object — In order to protect the workers employed by 
the CPW.D contractors from exploitation, the Fair Wage Clause 
and the Central Public Works Department Contractors' Labour Regu- 
lations were framed and brought into force by the Central Govern- 
ment in 1946 Since then the Regulations have been amended from 
time to time. These Regulations are mainly intended to ensure that 
the workers are not paid less than the fair wage fixed by the C P W.D 
and that no unlawful deductions are made The Fair Wage Clause and 
the Regulations have been incorporated in the form of contract 
entered into by the CPWD. with the contractors The contractors 
are, therefore, bound to comply with the conditions of the Clause 
and the Regulations m the same way as other conditions of contract 
Mam Prouisions— The Regulations provide for (i) the payment 
of the prescribed wages to workmen, (ii) fixing of the wage period, 
the date and mode of payment (ui) regulation of deductions from 
wages (iv) maintenance of records, (v) issue of wage-cards, (vi) 
display of notices, etc Provision has aso been made m the terms of 
contract for contractors making available to their workmen certain 
amenities such as dnnkmg water, protective footwear, first-aid, 
creches, rest shelters, washing-places, lalermes and urinals; etc 
Employment of children below the age of 14 years is prohibited. 
Benefits available under the Workmen's Compensation Act and the 
Maternity Benefit Acts have also been extended to the labour covered 
by the Regulations 

Administration — For the investigation and settlement of workers’ 
claims and enforcement of other provisions of the Regulations, 
Labour Officers have been appointed under the administrative control 
of the C.P.W D. The Conciliation Officers (C) and the Labour In- 
spectors (C) of the Industrial Relations Machinerj’ have also been 
vested with the powers of a Labour Officer by the Central Govern- 
ment. The Regional Labour Commissioners have been made the 
Appellate Authority under these Regulations, and the Chief Labour 
Commissioner is the final authority to interpret the_ provisions of 
the Regulations During the year under report, the" enforcement 
machinery consisted of 12 Labour Officers — 8 at Delhi and one each 
at Calcutta. Madras. Bombay and Madhopur under the administrative 
control of the C.PWD and 22 Conciliation Officers and 88 Laboui 
Inspectors of the Industrial Relations Machinery. These officers are 
L/riSDjfLB-S 
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required to make on-the-spot enquiries at the work-sites and report 
the irregularities noticed to the Executive Engineer concerned for 
securing rectification thereof by the contractors. The contractors are 
also directly asked by the inspecting officers to rectify the irregula- 
rities and submit compliance reports to the inspecting officers. In 
cases of non-payment or short-payment of wages, the Executive En- 
gineers concerned are requested to withhold the amount of wages 
due to the workers from the contractors' bill and to arrange payment 
of the same to the workers concerned Any person aggrieved by 
the decision of the Inspecting Officer may prefer an appeal against 
such decision to the Regional Labour Commissioner concerned 
within 30 days from the date of decision. Subject to such appeals, 
the decision of the Inspecting Officer is final and binding upon the 
parties 

Enforcement — The total number of C.P W D. contractors’ estab- 
lishments during 1957 was 3,952 as against 2,888 m the preceding 
year The average daily number of workers employed m these 
establishments in 1957 was 32,115 as against 24,984 in 1956. Of the 
3,952 establishments, I.lOO were inspected* during 1957 as against 
1 091 in the previous year The inspections covered 28 per cent of the 
total establishments and 37 per cent of the total workers as against 
38 per cent of establishments and 42 per cent of workers covered 
during the preceding year It would thus be seen that though the 
actual number of establishments inspected was more than those in- 
spected during the preceding year, there had been a decrease m 
the percentage of inspections vis-a-vis the total number of establish- 
ments This may be due to the fact that the strength of the Inspect- 
ing Officers did not increase proportionately with the increase m the 
number of establishments 

As many as 4,556 irregularities were detected during the year as 
against 4,194 in 1956 Of the former. 21 per cent related to cases of 
non-payment of wages or delay in payment of wages. This may be 
mainly due to want of permanent addresses of the workmen who 
leave employment and m respect of whom remittance of unclaimed 
wages was not possible Of the total irregularities, 60 per cent were 
rectified during the year The corresponding figure for the previous 
year was 54 per cent The minor irregularities were normally got 
rectified by persuasion through the Executive Engineers During the 
year, 20 appeals were preferred by the contractors under these regu- 
lations Of these, 17 were disposed of and three were settled by 
mutual consent 

The inspecting officers investigated cases of non-payment/short- 
payment of wages and submitted their reports to the Authorities con- 
cerned specifying the amounts to be withheld from the contractors 
biffs on this account As a safeguard, (he contractors are required to 
tain clearance certificates in respect from the Labour Officers before 
their bills are passed for payment and their secunty deposits refund- 
ed As many as 1,662 clearance certificates were issued by the Labour 
Officers during the year imder review as against 620 issued m the 
previous year An amount to the tune of about Rs 86,000 in respect 
of 153 establishments was actually withheld on this account during 
Ihe year under review as against about Rs 55,000 m respect of 505 

apart from ths 4 19 cstaUi&hments iiir<pect'd Ly the officers of the Industrial 
BektiOD5 llacfLneiy. 
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establishments m the previous year The amount actually paid to the 
workers during the year under report was. however, Rs. 33.000 m 98 
cases. The amount withheld could not be fully disbursed in all the 
cases due to migration of workers -without leaving their permanent 
addresses 

Welfare Amemties — During inspections of establishments i c , 
work-spots the officers also make a check up to ensure that the 
amenities contemplated under the terms of contract have been pro- 
vided by the contractors. It was, however, experienced that owing to 
the short duration of contracts and the casual nature of employ- 
ment, the welfare amenities provided by the contractors were gene- 
rally inadequate- 

As in the case of enforcement of other Acts, the inadequacy of 
the inspecting staff was militating against the effective enforcement 
of the Regulations It was more so in view of the increased tempo of 
the building activities of the C P W.D For timely inspection of the 
work places, it is also desirable that particulars of the work orders 
should invariably be furnished by the Executive Engineers to the 
Central Industrial Relations Machinery It might also be desirable 
to delete from the Regulations, the power of exempting contractors 
employing less than 50 workers from the maintenance of wage 
registers and wage slips. 


COAL MINES PROVIDENT FUND SCHEME— SUMMARY OF THE 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1957-58 
Scope— The Coal Mines Provident Scheme framed m pursuance 
of Section 3 of the Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes 
Act, 1948 was at the end of March 1957. applicable to the coal mines 
situated in the States of West Bengal, Bihar, Onssa, Madhya Pradesh. 
Assam and Hyderabad The scope of the Act was extended during 
the year 1957*58 to the coal mines in the State of Rajasthan with 
retrospective effect i.e , from the 1st October 1955 The application 
of the scheme to the coal mines transferred to the newly-formed 
Stales of Bombay and Andhra Pradesh under the State Re-organisa- 
tion Act, 1956, was regularised by an adaptation order notified m 
terms of Section 120 of the State Re-organisation Act, 1956 

Administration and Finances — The Coal Mines Provident Fund 
constituted under the scheme is administered by a Board of Trustees 
appointed by the Central Government in accordance with the pro- 
vis’.on ccpntamed m para 3 of Coat Mwes 'PTovi'de'nt. Fund Scheme 
The actual execution of the scheme is m the hands of the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund Commissioner with effect from 27th January 1958 
The rate of contribution to provident fund was fixed at a uniform 
rate of 6i per cent, of the total emoluments of the members m all 
States except Rajasthan The total sum realized as provident fund 
contribution during the period under review was Rs 3,4016.235 as 
against Rs 2,72,52,835 in the preceding year. The increased leahsa- 
lions are due to the revised rate of provident fund contribution and 
enhancement of wages consequent upon the implementation of the 
All India Industrial Tribunal (Colliery Disputes) Award and pay- 
ment of provident fund contributions on arrear wages which were 
being made by the coal mines m instalments A total sum of 
Rs. 10,49,664 was realized dunng the year as administrative charges 
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as against Rs 817,424 m the previous year. The increase in the ad- 
ministrative charges was due to the corresponding increase in the 
realisation ot provident fund contribution as explained above 

The account for the year under review closed with a revenue 
surplus of Rs 14 22,839 as against an estimated budgetary balance of 
Rs 12,25,340 The increase m the surplus during the year was due to 
the increase m administrative charges. The investment of balances 
of the Fund is made having regard to the maximum, yield with 
absolute security Upto the end of March 1958 a total sum of 
Rs 12,02,66,785 was invested m Government securities of the face 
value of Rs 12,66,57,400 

During the year under report 14,815 fresh claims were received 
as against 11,675 dunng the previous year. The total number of 
claims settled during the year was 11,716 involving payment of 
Rs 20,40,756 as against 9,378 claims involving payment of Rs. 10,46,181 
during the previous year. All possible efforts were made to settle 
the claim expeditiously. 

£n/orcement— The inspection machinery consists of 8 inspectors 
appointed exclusively for this purpose. The assistance of Junior 
Labour Inspectors and Labour Inspectors of Industrial Relations 
machinery of the Central Government is also available for the pur- 
pose The total number of inspections earned out by aU these officers 
during the year was 3.283 Four hundred thirty show cause notices 
were issued to the defaulting coal mines and 199 complaints 
were filed as against 272 show cause notices and 158 complaints 
dunng the previous year. A total sum of Rs. 9,775 was awarded as 
compensation by various courts and a further sum of Rs. 8,279 was 
realized as incidental charges in respect of 28 cases of withdrawals 
dunng the year No complaints were filed merely on technical 
grounds, and the policy of conciliation and not contention continued 
dunng the year 

Important changes made during the gear— During the year 
under report the definition of the term ‘Period of Membership’ con- 
tained m para 2{k) of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme was 
amended According to the new definition the period of member- 
ship IS counted from the date of employment m the colliery where- 
from a worker qualifies for the membership of the Fund and termi- 
nates on the day on which the amount standing to the credit of the 
member is tendered for payment. A provision has also been made 
to the effect that the cases where the date of employment cannot be 
ascertained the first day of the quarter in which a worker qualifies 
for the membership of the Fund should be taken as the date of com- 
mencement of membership. 

ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE PAYMENT OF 

WAGES ACT, 1936 IN MINES DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 

1957‘ 

During 1957, all persons employed in mines as defined in the 
Mines Act, 1952 and drawing wages less than Rs. 200 per month (the 
wage limit has been raised to Rs. 4(X) pm. since 1st April, 1958) were 
covered by the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. The Payment of Wages 
Act primarily seeks to ensure to the workers regular a nd prompt 
^ * Ths Report for the year 1056 paUiahed ia the Aogust, 1958 nano of tte Indian 
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.payment of wages and to piolect the wage earners against arbitrary 
deductions and fines. The Payment of Wages (Mines) Rules, 1956, 
•which came into force on 30th November. 195G. are applicable to all 
mines as defined in the Mines Act, 1952. 

En/orcemenf Machinen; — The authority in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the Act in mines vests with the Central Industrial 
Relations Machinery. The Chief Labour Commissioner (Central). 
Deputy Chief Labour Commissioner, Regional Labour Commis- 
sioners, Conciliation Ofiicers. Labour Inspectors, Junior Labour In- 
spectors and the Provident Fund Inspectors (under the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund Commissioner) have been notified as “inspectors” 
under the Act Inspection visits are mainly earned out by the Labour 
Inspectors. Junior Labour Inspectors and the Provident Fund In- 
spectors. The Conciliation Ofiicers and the Regional Labour Commis- 
sioners also visit the units for purposes of inspection and check-up 
of the inspection reports made bv their subordinate officers 

Inspections and Irrepulartties — During the year under review, 
4 258 inspections were made and 10,742 irregularities detected, the 
corresponding figures for the previous year were 4,781 and 18,023 
respectively. It will thus be seen that there was a fall of 11 per cent, 
and 7 per cent respectively in the number of inspections made and 
Irregularities detected as compared to the previous year This may bo 
due to the fact that a number of beats of Labour Inspectors remained 
vacant The Dhanbad Region, uhcrc a large number of mines is 
concentrated, alone accounted for 10,702 irregularities le about 64 
per cent, of the total A break-up of irregularities detected by their 
nature and also by regions is given below* — 


Number o/ Irrcoulantics m the Various RejjtOTis 


Nuttire of Irc?gulnnti<^ 

1 

Cal- 1 
cuUa 

Madras 

1 niian- 
li-id 

Ilomht7| 

.rabal 

pur 

Kanpur 

Total 

1 Non display of noticea, 
date of payments &, 
list of Acta or omlfi- . 
sioas & iragg rates, 1 

C7 

1 

400 

1.171 

IBl 

257 

43 

2,117 

2 Non maintennnco of 
registers. 

40 


G70 

120 

120 

01 

1,470 

5 Improper maintennnco 
cf reci'ters. 


115 

G,490 

110 

167 


5,170 

4 Delayed paj-ment of 

801 

im 

2,22« 

fi2 

309 

2 

3,011 

G Non-payment of wages 

8 

1,127 


37 



1,127 

6 Un authorised deduc- 


42 

22 


5 


CD 

7 Imposition of fines , 

I 

C 

4 


11 


22 

8 Dahetioaa for Jo«s or 
damage. 


12 

4 


1 17 


' 29 

D IlccoTerips of advanco 


7 

G 

1 

ll> 


29 

10 Others . 

11 

120 

1,110 

14 

' IfiO 

10 


Total 

J.0I8 

3,288 

10,702 

407 

' 1 107 

1.70 

10,7(2 
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It Will be observed from the table that irregularities in respect 
of “improper maintenance of registers” were the highest being 5970 
and formed about 35 8 per cent of the total. Cases of delayed pay- ' 
ment of wages accounted for 21 5 per cent, followed by “Non-display 
of notices etc", (12 6 per cent) and “Non-payment of Wages” (11.7 
per cent) 

Rectification of Irregularities — As per the procedure generally 
followed, employers were apprised of the irregulanties observed and 
necessary steps were taken to ensure their early rectification. The 
percentage of irregularities rectified to total detected decreased from 
93 per cent in 1956 to 74 per cent in 1957. The number of irregulari- 
ties contested by employers was 24 as against 14 in the previous 
year As regards the time taken for rectifications, 38 per cent of 
the irregularities were rectified within three months, 21 per cent, 
within 3 to 6 months, 9 per cent within 6 to 9 months and 6 per 
cent within 9 to 12 months 

Clams — Under Section 15 of the Act, 48 applications for delayed 
payment of wages and one for un-authonsed deductions were 
preferred during the year under review Of these 49 cases, 20 were 
decided m favour of the applicants. 4 against them, 3 were withdrai^Ti 
and the rest, i e 22, were pending with the Authorities at the close 
of the year. The total amount awarded to the applicants in respect 
of claims preferred was Rs 59,857. 

Annual Returns — Rule I8 of the Payment of Wages (Mines) 
Rules, 1956 makes it obligatory for every employer to submit an 
annual return giving details of the number of persons employed, total 
wages paid and deductions made on account of fines, damages, etc 
In all, 790 mines submitted these returns giving the requisite ’nforma- 
tion for the year 1957 as against 689 mines for the previous year 
The number of persons employed in mines submitting returns was 
3,22,718 of which 2,67.417 were men and 55,301 women. The total 
wages paid during the year to all workers were Rs 31.37,09 420 
Deductions made on account of fines and damages amounted to 721 
m 688 cases and Rs 4,060 m 2.417 cases, respectively 

Prosecutions — The Act is being administered mainly thiough 
pursuasive methods and it is only in cases of habitual offenders that 
recourse to penal provisions is taken. The number of prosecutions 
launched during 1957 was only 3. 

Conclusions — The Officers of the Central Industnal Relations 
Machinery charged with the enforcement of the Act reported that 
legislative provisions are being well observed m larger mines and 
the small units which are situated at far flung areas continue to be 
the defaulters The Inspectors could not visit those small mines fre- 
quently for want of proper transport facilities On the whole, the 
working of the Act dunng the year under review was fairly satis- 
factory 


SURVEY OF THE DELHI EMPLOYMENT MARKET 
(October 1957 — September 1958) 

1 Scope and limitations — The main findings of the employrnent 
market survey for 12 months ending September 1958 are summarised 
below The data relating to employee were collected every quarter 
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on a voluntary basis from all establishments in the public sector and 
from those employing 10 or more persons m the private sector The 
employment figures during each quarter relate to the last day of 
the Quarter. Ninety-one per cent, of the employers in the private 
sector and 97 per cent, of the establisliments in the public sector res- 
ponded with the requisite data for the quarter ended September 1958 
2. Employment Trend — During the period October 1957 to Sep- 
tember 1958. the level of employment in Delhi continued to show rn 
upward trend The index of employment m the private sector, ex- 
cluding construction (31 December 1955=100) rose from 103 8 at 
the end of September 1957 to lOS at the end of September 1958 In the 
public sector, the index wont up from 118 to 125 during tne same 
period The number of establishments which were covered and the 
number of persons cmplovod m them at the end of September 1958 
is given in the table below: — 



Sector 

Niimker of 1 

Number of 



reporting 

emptoTeoa 



cstabli'bmrnti 1 

ns on 3b.0.68 

(f) PriTfite 


2 COS j 

DO.eiS 

(if) PuWio 


Boa 

1,04,153 


In the private sector, the rise in employment during the period 
under review was significant under medical health and educational 
services followed by manufacturing industries like sundry hardware 
chinaware and crockery, bicycle, printing of newspapers, insulated 
wires and cables, rice and flour milling and hvdrogenated oils Some 
increases in employment also occurred under banking and cold- 
storage establishments Cotton spinning and weaving which employs 
over 20,000 workers is the biggest industry m Delhi EmploNn.ent in 
this industry remained more or loss stationary during the period 
Apart from seasonal fluctuations no change was repoited m the 
beverages industry. 

In the public sector, administrative departments under the 
Central and State Governments and quasi-Government establish- 
ments and local bodies continued to show a rising trend in the num- 
bers employed Important fields in which employment edged upward 
were education, medical and health services, railways, telephones, 
research institutes, bus transport, banking, insurance and State 
trading. 

3 Persons Seeking Work — Along with the rise m the level of 
employment, the unemployment situation as revealed bv the number 
of persons registered at the Delhi Employment Exchange showed 
no improvement. While only 17 7 thousand persons wore registered 
during the quarter ended December 1957, the pressure of employment 
seekers increased in the subsequent quarters and during the auarter 
ended September 1958, 28 8 thousand persons sought registration The 
steep rise occurred mainly due to the rush of the educated persons 
for registration following the announcement of the examination 
results, and other new entrants to the cmplojTncnt market who 
constituted 80 5 per cent, of the total registrants during the quarter 
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ended September 1958 Other sectors from which applicants came for 
registration were services (9 0 per cent.), followed by electricity, gas. 
water and sanitary seivices (4 9 per cent.), manufacturing (2 0 per 
cent), construction (17 per cent.), agriculture (0 8 per cent.), trade 
and commerce (0 8 per cent) and other economic activities (0 3 per 
cent) 

The cumulative number of unemployed applicants remaining 
on the live register of the Delhi Exchange also rose to 01,000 at the 
end of September 1958 Of the persons seeking work at the end cf 
September 1958, 48 8 per cent were seeking unskilled work, 293 
per cent clerical jobs. 11 8 per cent, skilled work and the remaining 
10 1 per cent were desirous of professional, higher technical, ad- 
ministrative and executive posts. 

Among the 61,000 persons seeking work 25 7 per cent, were 
educated persons who had passed matriculation or higher examina- 
nation Among the educated, 758 per cent were matriculates. 93 
per cent, intermediates and the remaining 14 9 per cent, graduates. 

4 Workers in Short Supply— Based on the reports of the em- 
ployers as well as the experience of the Delhi Exchange m regard to 
the difficulties felt in filling up vacancies, the following occupations 
have been identified as those in which shortages existed during the 
quarter 


Men 

Stenographers, salesman, phy- 
sics teacher, die-maker. turner, lino- 
mechanie. monotype casicr. jiower- 
loom weaver, moulder, chemical 
engineer, ceramic expert. 


Women 

' Librarian, physical training 
instructress, teacher in English 
and domestic science, nurse. 


LABOUR LAWS AND DECISION 

LAWS 

THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION (AMENDMENT) ACT, 1959 

The above Act received the assent of the President on the 20th 
March, 1959 and will come mto force on such date as the Central 
Government may, by notification, appoint. Salient features of the Act 
have already been published in November, 1958 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 

[The Gazette of India {Extraordinary); March 31, 1959J. 


EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE ACT, 1948— EXTENSION TO 
CERTAIN AREAS IN RAJASTHAN AND UTTAR PRADESH 
In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (3) of Section 1 
of the above Act. the Central Government have put into force with 
effect from the 29th March, 1959, the provisions of Chapter IV (except 
^ciions 44 and 45 which have already been brought into force), 
Chaptr-r V and Chapter VI [except sub-section (1) of section 76 and 
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sections 77, 78, 79 and 81 which have already been brought into force] 
in the following areas of the States of Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh 
Rajasthan: 

(i) The areas within the mumcipal limits of Shri Ganganagar, 
and 

(n) The areas within the limits of revenue villages of Moja 
Fatehabad; Moja Mahpur and Moja Mahabatnagar m 
Tehsil and District Dholpur. 

Uttar Pradesh: 

(i) The areas within Sahjanwa comprising of revenue villages 
of Ghasar and Keshopore. in Tehsil Sadar m Pargana 
Hasanpur-Maghar, District Gorakhpur, 

(n) The areas within the limits of Mirzapur Municipality. 

(m) The areas within the municipal limits of Ghaziabad, and 
revenue village of Dundahera, in Tehsil Ghaziabad, District 
Meerut, and 

(iv) The areas withm the limits of Town Area, Modmagar 
[The Gazette of India (Extraordinary), March 26 and 28, 
1959] 


THE ANDHRA PRADESH EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COURTS 
RULES, 1958 

The Government of Andhra Pradesh have framed the above Rules 
and they have enforced the same with cflect from the 16th Apnl, 
1959, Some important features of these rules have already been pub- 
lished in September, 1958 issue of the Indian Lobour Gazette, 
[Andhra Pradesh Gazette, Apnl 16, 1959], 


PAYMENT OP WAGES ACT, 1936— EXTENSION TO KANDI.A 
PORT 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (5) of section 
1 of the above Act in its application to the Kutch region of the State 
of Bombay, the Government of Bombay have extended, from 10th 
January, 1959, the provisions of the said Act to the following per- 
sons: — 

“Persons employed on work m connection with the loading, un- 
loading movement or storage of cargoes m or on any dock, 
wharf or jetty in the Port of Kandla or work m connection 
with the preparation of ships or other vessels for the receipt 
ur discharge of cargoes or leaving the Port of Kandla ” 
[Notification No. FDE 1857-J, dated the 17th December, 1958]. 


DRAFT RULES RELATING TO HYDERABAD HOUSING BOARD 
In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 70 of the Hyder- 
abad Housing Board Act, 1956, the Government of Andhra Pradesh 
propose to make the above Rules and have published them m the 
State Gazette for general information. The draft Rules deal, inter alia. 
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rrviw' remuneration and other conditions of 
e vice of the Chairman of the Board; appointment of Committees 
^vants’"'* conditions of service of officers and 

Local Admmislra. 

ProdiS *’*■ ‘i'"' 1359-The Andhra 

Pradesh Gazette, Apnl 2, 1959]. 


THE KERALA PLANTATION LABOUR RULES 1959 

these’'wilUome'',nS’f ‘>'‘= “*>“'''= Kules and 

has ahead? heen ni ui ! “mediately, A brief summary of the rules 
Labour Gazeul “> September. 1957 issue of the Indian 

No Li)-56/57/L&LAD, dated the 13th March, 
1909— The Keialo Gazette. Apnl 7, 1959]. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN (MADHYA PRADESH) 
RULES, 1958 

Rules which" ha”iS°hL°* Pradesh have framed the above 

Salient teatuiSJTfi tb! ^nforced with effect from lOth Apnl, 1959 
her, 1958 ^sue of the fndtn Labour CalLy'” 

IMadhya Pradesh Gazette, Apnl 10. 1959], 


the BEEDl irauSTO PREMISES (REGULATION 

OF CONDITIONS OF WORK) RULES, 1959 

section TfoTIhe' mLC ( 1) and (2) of 

Conditions of Work) Ac? c LTemises (Regulation of 

the above Rules Thefi'iu ' Government of Madras have made 

beedi industrial prem!Ks hStPwiffar 1°^ licensing of 

and leave with wages ’ working hours of workers 

[Notification No GO Ms 1433(LAB), dated the 30th March. 
iy5g-The Fort St George Gazette of April 8, 1959] 

draft RAJASTHAN PAYMENT OF WAGES RULES, 1959 

14) of seSn^26^n?f>,^°D^” conferred by sub-sections (2), (3) and 
ment of&hL of Wages Act. 1936, the Govern- 

published in the State GaypfL^^r^ the above Rules which have been 
framed — will renpil tVio information These rules when 

and all other rul?s 

Abu and Sunel areas ^he Ajmer, 

certain registers and deal provide for the maintenance of 

notice of dates of payment display of wage rates; 

and omissions procSSl U’ for approval of list of acts 

lions for breach of contract deductions: deduc- 

penalties etc ' advances, submission of annual return; 

f“°‘j‘959,?“ F 3(66)^b/58. dated the 26th February, 
ine /tajasfhafi Gazette, April 9, 1959]. 
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THE KERALA PLANTATION LABOUR HOUSING SCHEME 
RULES, 1959 

The Government of Kerala have framed the Plantation Labour 
Housing Scheme Rules, 1959. which provide for the grant of loans to 
planters deserving of such assistance for construction of residential 
houses for their resident plantation workers governed by the Planta- 
tion Labour Act, 1951 The rules came into force with effect from the 
1st April. 1959 

[The Kerala Gazette. No 12, March 24. 1959]. 


DECISIONS 

AWARD OF THE INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL. BOMBAY IN THE 
DISPUTE BETWEEN THE BHUPENDRA DYEING AND 
PRINTING WORKS, BOMBAY AND THEIR WORKMEN* 

The unit, which is engaged m the business of hand dyeing and 
band printing or block printing represents almost the first case in 
this particular industry in Bombay State, to bo referred to an Indus- 
trial Tribunal for adjudication The issues involved m the dispute 
related to wage scales, bonus for 1956-57. leave without pa> and 
festival holidays The decision of the Tribunal m so far as it relates 
to wage scales is briefly given below 

The workers’ demanded incremental wage scales for ceitam 
occupations, i e , Began. Washer. Ironer. Printer and Dyer Taking 
into consideration the three well-established principles, viz, concern 
being well-established, its financial position and no immediate danger 
of its deterioration, the Tribunal prescribed the following wage-scales 
for the different occupations that exist m the unit 


SI. 

Xo. 

Oi^cupAtion 1 

W Age-stftles (per d»y) 



n» p= R«. fc9. p= 

Ra. 

aa. pa. 

1 

Begnri and Washff (un«killcd) 

2 8 0 0 1 0 

3 

2 0 






~ 

Ifoner («omi-ski]lod) 

2 11 0 0 1 C 

3 

10 6 

3 

Pnnfpr . . . . j 

13 2 0 0 2 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

Dyer («kiVod) . . . . , 

3 2 0 0 2 0 

4 

0 0 


While prescribing the minimum wage-scale for the unskilled cate- 
gories. VIZ . Began and Washer, the Tribunal observed that the exist- 
ing consolidated daily wage of Rs 1-8-0 of the unskilled categories in 
most of the concerns of this industry in Bombay State is too low to 
enable a worker to maintain himself and it compares unfavourably 
with the minimum consolidated wage in a very large number of 
concerns in Greater Bombay 


• rubli'hctl in thf /lomNiy OonrnmeKt Gazrtled^M Warch 20 . lljn. 
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ABOLITION OF CONTRACT SYSTEM— DECISION OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL, BOMBAY* 

The dispute between the Kandivh Metal Works, Kandivli and 
its workmen (excluding the clerks) over the demand for the abolition 
of contract labour and fixation of their wages was referred to the 
Industrial Tribunal, Bombay The contention of the workers’ union 
y, as that the company was getting certain work done through con- 
tractors According to the union, (i) the contractors’ workers were 
recruited with the company’s consent, (ii) they worked under its 
instructions (in) their names were in the company’s muster roll, 
and their work was recorded by its time keeper, (iv) their leave was 
sanctioned by its officers and, (v) the employers supplied all the 
necessary rnachinery and tools, etc, to the workers in question These 
workers did not only sign the contractors’ book for having received 
wfr”' company’s and the spinning workers 

^ directly by the company. It was further argued that the 
company resorted to the use of contractors’ labour with the object 
application of the industrial laws and the consequent 
thi ^hey were unfairly denied 

the benefits due to them under the law. 

nnf It was argued that the reference was 

cSld workers were not its employees and, as such, 

the also that the demand for abolition of 

them fundamental rights guaranteed to 

choTce "SJ’t to carry on business at its 

wages and^unf9?^i«^ unions alle^tjon about the inadequacy of 
the® wo?kis /rt, M m tf conditions the company argued that 

retl mnlover«?e ^.1, ‘‘^presentations about this to their 

their grievances ^ contractors, and the company could not redress 

comSifySThi preliminary objection raised by the 

rmht Of^he M workmen infringed the fundamental 

Tnbunal S/h fte constitution In this connection, the 

Ud Bombiv Premier Automobiles 

right for emnlovPTc *^old that there was no inherent 

held that th(fp<infr c”|Plcy contract labour The present Tribunal 

a .n th.VrefeTO <» 

was done m tho allowed to continue (i) if the work 

not vary great deal from x^^rse of the company’s business and did 
consSS f^d pe^anen^wl*^ or less 

contract basis iiould be ^‘"P^oyuient of labour on 

keep on its permanent staff iv,!? '^^cre the company could not 
only occasionally, and thaT the mSw required to work 

time m any process varies! workers required at any 

manufactured things which '*'^cre the workers made or 

for any other similar wmpany bought as finished goods or 

labour inconvenient unXsirabTi'oI* employment of 

out. has conferred certain Driviiifn”*^ imp^sible The State, it pointed 
and had set up Tribunals benefits on industrial workers 

p P ^riounals for enforcing of their rights by special 

• 206—2097 P*”**!!®! m the Zndwtrial Court lieporier, March, 19'9, 
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legislation, and imposed certain restrictions on the powers of the 
employers. The employers could not be allowed to escape these by 
having resort to contract system 

The Tribunal directed the company to abolish the system cf 
contract labour. The Tribunal also directed that the company should, 
in consultation with representatives of the union, fix the wages of 
these workers according to the categories in which they were placed 
m view of their seniority and length of service, skill, etc 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— MARCH, 1959 
Employment Situation 

(a) Employment Exchange Statistics — ^The highlights of the 
statistics for the month are as follows:— 

(i) Compared to the previous month, registrations at the 
Employment Exchanges recorded a decline by 10,127, i e , 
by 5 8 per cent At the end of the month, the number of 
applicants on the Live Register was 12,17,050 as against 
12,10,523 at the end of the previous month, thus registering 
an increase of 7,127. le. by 0 6 per cent 
(ill The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
increased by 20 6 per cent. The number of vacancies noti- 
fied increased m the public sector and declined in the 
•private sector Of the vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
during the month. 90 8 per cent were m the Government 
and quasi-Governmeni establishments and local bodies 
The number of employers utilising the services of the 
Exchanges increased from 6.743 during the previous month 
to 6,876 during the month le, by 2 0 per cent 
(ill) The particulars of 1 21^.933 applicants as against 1,12.620 
during the previous month were forwarded for available 
job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during March. 1959 was 17,860 as compared to 19.966, in 
February, 1959, thus recording a decline of 10 5 per cent 


The relevant statistics are presented in the follo^Mng table — 


1 

March 1059 ' 

Februarv 1059 

1 

Regislraliotia . . . . . . . ; 

1.G3.380 

1,7.3,513 

Number on Live Regisler ... • • ! 

12,17,050 

12,10,623 

Number ot Em plojers Utilising the Scmccs of ibe Employment . 
Exchanges. 

0.870 

0,743 

Vacancies Notified ... . . . ' 

33.041 

27.885 

rhcements Effected 

17,800 

ID 900 
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(b) C/osures— Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 33 closures, in 27 of which 
1,724 workers were affected, as against 12 closures affecting 1,593 
workers in 9 cases in the preceding month Of the 33 closures, 5 were 
due to defects of machinery 3 each due to accumulation of stocks, 
adverse market condition, trade reasons and want of raw material; 
2 each due to lack of demand and lack of work and 1 each due to 
heavy excise duty, shortage of coal, decrease m import licence, un- 
economic working and overhauling of machinery The reasons for 7 
closures are not known 

(c) ffetTenchment — In the States supplying information, there 
were retrenchments in 12 units affecting 158 workers In the previous 
month retrenchments were reported from 16 units affecting 213 
workers The mam reasons for retrenchments during the month were 
financial loss, shortage of work, change of contract and completion of 
work 

(d) Lay Off — In the Slates supplying information, 56 units laid 
off 3 406 workers, mainly due to shortage of work, financial difficuU 
ties, accumulation of stocks and shortage of raw material. 

(e) Employment in New Factories and Foctones Re-opened after 
Closures — In the States supplying information 146 new factories 
were registered in 48 o! which 1,595 workers were proposed to be 
employed Five factories re-opened after closures in 2 of which 105 
workers were employed 

(f) Generol Employment Situation in Factones— Reports receiv- 
ed from the States do not show any significant variation in the em- 
ployment situation. 


Working of Labour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an elabo- 
rate inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay regular 
visits to undertakings and to get infringements, if any, rectified. 
Recourse to legal action is gener^ly taken m cases of gross violations 
or against habitual defaulters The table overleaf shows the number 
of establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and convictions 
obtained during the month of March. 1959, under the Factories Act. 
Payment of Wages Act, Minipium Wages Act, and the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Acts in the States for which information 
is available Statistical data regarding the number of trade unions 
registered, etc, under the Indian Trade Unions Act. 1926 are given 
m a separate table and information regarding the implementation 
of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act. 1946, and the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923, etc, is given in separate para- 
graphs 
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Number of Trade Unions registered, etc , under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 during March, 1959 


State/'lerrilory | 

RegiBtered 
uniona at 
the beginning 
of the month 

Newly 
Kgiatereil 
dnnng (ho 
month 

Registrations 
cancelled dunng 
the month 

Registered 

Unions 
at the end of 
the month 

Andhra Pradesh 

' _ 

7 

_ 

_ 

Assam* 

IGO 

2 

- 

162 

Bihar 

[ 677 

8 

- 

683 

Bombay 

1,713 

35 

- 

1,748 

Kerala 

- 

20 

- 1 

- 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 317 

7 


324 

Madr-n* 

0’9 

18 

St 

043 

Mysore* 

3‘l(J 

2 

- 

309 

Punjab 

473 

11 

10 

474 

TTUivr Pradcfch . 

1.017 

11 

3 

1,026 

\^’clt Bengal , . . I 

2,107 

28 

118 

2,017 

Union TerrHonu 





Delhi 

3I(i 

0 

- 

323 

Himachal Pradesh* 

10 

3 

- 

13 

Tripura 

30 

-1 


30 


•For the month of February, 1950. 
tincludes one trade union «I»ch waadiwolTed. 


Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 
In Andhra Pradesh, Standing Orders of one concern were certi- 
fied during March. 1959 In Madras, 18 Standing Orders were certified 
during February, 1959, bringing the total of such orders to 7^6 In 
Uttar Pradesh, Standing Orders of 8 concerns were certified during 
the month In West Bengal, Standing Orders of two undertakings 
were certified during the montK 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 
In Andhra Pradesh, ar amount of Rs 16,877 was paid during 
March, 1959 in respect of five cases — four fatal and one non-fatal in 
Kerala, the Commissioners for Workmen’s Compensation decided W 
cases during the month Ir. Madras, an amount of Rs 20,061 was 
deposited with the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensat'on m 
respect of 35 cases In West Bengal, 186 claims for compensation 
were disposed of during tlie month and the employeis deposited 
Rs 1,58,740 as compensation, A sura of Rs. 1,59,706 was paid to the 
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injured person and dependants of the deceased In Delhi, 7 cases 
were disposed of during the month 

Workers Education 

In Andhia Pradesh, adult education classes in Telugu, Hindi, 
Urdu and English were contmued to be held at 6 labour welfare 
centres during March, 1909 In Uttar Pradesh, the adult education 
classes wore contmued to be held at four labour welfare centres in 
Kanpur during the month The average daily attendance in these 
night classes was 48 

Labour Welfare 

Tn Andhra Piadesh, welfare activities like cinema shows, indoor 
and outdoor games sewing classes, etc. were as usual organised in 
all the labour welfare centres during March. 1959 In Bihar v/elfare 
activities weie continued to be held m all the welfare centres during 
the month In the Pun 7 ab, instructive entertainments were continued 
to be provided m the labour welfare centres Entertaining and edu- 
cative films were screened as usual at the various industrial certtres. 
In Uttor Pradesh the usual activities were carried out with great 
enthusiasm at various labour welfare centres In West Bengal. 30 
labour welfare centres continued to function satisfactorily during the 
month The total attendance in these centres during March, 1959 was 
90 946 Sports for children and cinema shows were arranged in some 
of the centres T’aming in various crafts, such as sewing, knitting 
and leather work were continued to be given m the plantation centres 
under the Plantation Labour Scheme In Delhi welfare activities 
were carried on in all the labour welfare centres Important among 
the activities were the organisation of special music progrrmmes 
volley ball matches, indoor games etc. A plan Publicity Week was 
also organised. 

Committees Conferences and Enquiries 

In Bombay, field woih relating to the Socio-Economic Enquiry 
inti Dyeing and Printing ot cloth industry in the State was taken up 
during March, 1959 In Kerala, the Coir Industrial Relations Council 
met during the month and constituted an ad hoc CommitUe for 
suggesting ways cf implementation of the Standardised wagf rates 
m the manufacturing section of the Coir Mats and Mattmg Industry. 
A .nceting of the Industrial Relations Committee for Chemicals was 
also held during the period under review In Madras 'he monthly 
meeting of the State Housing Board was held during Februarv 1959 
to discuss the progress made m the various housing schemes The 
Minister for Industries and L,abour Madras had discussions with the 
Managers of the Simpson group companies and a representative of 
their Emplovecs' Union on the working of the joint councils of 
managements and decided to set up separate sub-committees of the 
lomt councils for (he different units In the Punjab, the State 
Evaluation and Implementation Committee met during the month 
and aoproved the procedure for realization of dues of workmen under 
awards and settlements Ihc Committee also discussed the pric®dure 
to bo adonted for investiaating the complaints of alleged breach of 
Code of Discipline The Consultative Committee on the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Act held its eighth meeting at the end 
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of March, when it made certain recommendations for effective en- 
forcement. etc , of the Act In Uttar Pradesh, an enquiry into the 
working and living conditions of workers employed by forest con- 
tractors in the Kumaon Region of the State was conducted during 
the month In West Bengal, the sixth meeting of the Evaluation Com- 
mittee was held during the month to dnscuss. among other things, 
cases of non-implementation of awards and agreements, review of 
the working of the Code of Discipline and progress made regarding 
its implementation The working of the Code of conduct was al«o 
reviewed A meeting of the Calcutta Dock Labour Board was also 
held and it discussed (i) recommendations of the Finance Committee 
on the revision of leave rules of workers on the lines of the Bombay 
Dock Labour Board Provident P^ind Rules for the pool workers of 
the Board etc., (ii) Housing Scheme for pool workers (ml reserva- 
tion of a bed in the Cancer Hospital for workers suffering from 
Cancer The Special Committee on Jute met twice in March and 
decided, inter aha to call for some mforination from the employers 
and the Jute Commissioner In Delhi, the Labour Advisory Board 
met on 13th March 1959 and it discussed (i) encouragement of 
voluntary arbitration and r?te of remuneration of Arbitrators (ii) 
re-constitution of the Sub-committee relating to labour welfare 
centres, (m) suggestion regarding appointment of a Sub-Committee 
to examine the implementation of Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme and connected matters, (iv) need for improvement m print- 
ing industry in Delhi, (v) suggestion regarding appointment ol a 
Study Group to examine service conditions of Class IV employees 
of Delhi Administration, Municipal Corporation and New Delhi 
Municipal Committee, (vi) suggestion regarding setting up of Housing 
Corporation for providing residential accommodation on reasonable 
rents to low paid commercial employees and (vii) improvements in 
working condition of workers employed In fruit and vegetable trade 
m Delhi, 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
MARCH 1959 

The information regarding industrial disputes received from the 
vanous States is shown m the tables in the Statistical Section of 
this issue It will be seen that in March, 1959, there were 103 fiesh 
disputes. In 95 of these disputes, for which information on number 
of workers involved and man-days lost both are available, the maxi- 
mum number of workers involved was 44,221 m units normally em- 
ploying 1,21.605 workers The figures for the previous month were 96 
fresh disputes, maximum number of workers involved m 93 disputes 
30,311 in units normally employing 88 721 workers The number of 
displites xurrent at any time during the month was 134 In 123 or 
them the" maximum number of workers involved was 56.019 m units 
normally emplo 5 ong 1,37,149 workers The figures for the previous 
month were 128 current disputes, maximum number of v.'oikeis in- 
volved m 124 disputes 40590 m units normally employing 1,00494 
workers The average number of workers involved m 123 current 
disDUtes during March, 1959, was 55,078. In the nreceding month the 
average number of workers involved was 39 850 in 124 current di^ 
putes. The man-days lost w'ere 2,79,346 dunng March, 1959, and 
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2.91,294 during the preceding month The time-loss during March, 
2958 and the monthly average time-loss during the year 1958, was 
8.47,911 and 6,49,799 respectively The average duration of disputes 
current at any time was 5 1 days during March, 1959 and 7 3m the 
preceding month It may be mentioned that the figures given above 
for the months of February 1959 and March 1959 are not strictly 
comparable, as information relating to Assam and Orissa ’S not in- 
cluded in the figures for the latter month due to non-receipt of 
returns 

Twenty three of the current disputes resulted in lock-outs These 
involved 8.278 vv'orkers and accounted for a time-loss of 99,973 man- 
days during the month West Bengal accounted for 11 lock-outs, 
Andhra 4, Mysore 3. Madras 2. and Bihar, Kerala and Uttar Pradesh 
one each 

Ninety six disputes terminated during the month of March, 1959 
Of these 63 lasted for not more than five days each and only 10 lasted 
for more than thirty days each The workers were completely or 
partially successful in 30 cases that terminated during the month. 
They were unsuccessful m 32 cases The results were indefinite m 26 
cases and not known in 8 cases Among the important causes of fresh 
disputes may be mentioned “Personnel” m 27 cases, “Wages and 
Allowances" in 24 cases and “Bonus” in 11 cases During the month 
under review, a time-loss of 1 81,749 man-days out of the total of 
2,79.346, i e 65 I per cent, was accounted for by the Manufacturing 
industry group Mining and Quarrying and Transport and Communi- 
cations (other than Workshops) followed next with time-losses of 
49.196 and 29162 man-days, le 176 and 104 per cent respectively 
of the total Time-losses in other maior groups of industries were 
comparatively low By individual industries, considerable time-loss 
was recorded in Bidi industry (37 715 man-days). Cotton Mills (28479 
man-days) and Sugar Mills (15 584 man-days) under the Manufactur- 
ing group and in Coal Mines (36,334 man-days) under the Mining 
and Quarrying group. 

West Bengal recorded a time-losg of 1,26,873 man-days during the 
month This was the highest among all the States Next in order came 
Bihar, Madras. Uttar Pradesh and M}’sore with a time loss of 46 586; 
33,863, 22.519 and 18.604 man-davs respectively Compared to the pre- 
vious month, the time-loss mcrtased in Madras. West Bengal, 
Mysore end Andhra by 29.796, 27034, 13,396 and 1,059 man-days res- 
pectively It decreased m the remaining States 

Regarding the industrial relations in the States there was nothing 
fcpccial to report. 

Details of Important Disputes 

The lockout m AID Limited Shyamnagar. 24-Parganas. 
reported earlier came to an end during the month under review and 
caused a total time-loss of 80 600 man-^ays. The strikes in Raza and 
Biiland Sugar Companies Ltd Rampur, reported earlier, also termi- 
nated the workers having returned to work unconditionally These 
strikes caused a total time-lo'^s of 35.712 and 37 492 man-days res- 
nectivclv On the 16th March 1959. all the 1.600 workers of Bhaga- 
band Colliery. P O Kusunda, Dhanbad (INTUC) struck work demand- 
ing assurance that the tubs would not be deducted at the pit top 
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The workers resumed work on the 31st March, 1959, following 
orders of the Government prohibiting the continuance of the strike 
when the matter was referred to the Industrial Tribunal The strike 
caused a time-loss of 22,400 man-days. On the 4th March, 1959, all 
the 8,000 workers of 14 Beedi Manufactunng Establishments in North 
Arcot (AITUC) struck w’ork when the managements refused to paj 
the w ages at increased rates Following intervention by the P A tc 
the Collector, North Arcot the workers resumed work after 3 days 
stnke This three days strike accounted for a time-loss of 2100C 
man-days On the 19th March, 1959, the management of IGN Rly 
Co Ltd., Calcutta, declared a lock-out due to assault on an executive 
member affecting 1,400 w'orkers The lock-out was continuing at the 
end of the month and accounted for a time-loss of 15,400 man-days 
For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951 = 100) for the month of March, 1959, was 54 (Pro- 
visional) as against 61 (Revised) in the preceding month 

Settlemeht of Disputes and Compiaints Received bv the State 
Labour Departments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of various 
States during March, 1959 and the number settled or investigated by 
them 


Stats 

Ivumberof Cumptainis Received Duriagtbs 

Month Relating to 

Xo of 
Com 
plats ta 
Set. 
t'od 

ligat. 

efl" 

tVsgse 

& 

Alto 

wances 

Bo 

jper ^ 

P.e^ 

Leave 

of 

Work 


K°^ 

Total 

Dibsr 

17 


10 

1 

_ 1 

1 

1 -■ 

- 

- 

33 

19 

Delhi 


-i 

-1 

- 

1 

- 

216t 

216 

204 

-lerala . . . ^ 

103 

74 

100 

25 

100 

107 

- 

575 

394 

Madhya Pradesh . . j 

2. 

2 

37 

1 

I 

3 

- 

05 

7 

Tripura 

17 

1 1 

3 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

21 

6 

Uttar Pradesh 

43 

6 

52 

- 

c 

03 

- 

175 

112 

West Bengal . . j 

35 

■ 

2 

2 


4S ' 
[ 

‘ 

129 



•Includes QuUUnding caees of tlw pcenoios ncoith. 

fTho complamts mostly related to Wages and aDoirancee and Personnel 

Sovree — Monthly Labour News. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN PARLIAMENT 

(The inforjnatjon given in the following paragraphs has been 
summarised from the replies given during the present session of the 
Rajya Sabha and the Lok Sabha — ^Editor). 

Prodiicttuity Projects — ^Two advanced work study courses were 
organised m Bombay by the Productivity Centre of the Union 
Ministry of Labour and Employment during 1958 Three I.L.O ex- 
perts helped to design and organised the first course. The second one 
was organised on the same lines as the first by the Productivity 
Centre Although no quantitative assessment of results has yet been 
planned these courses were appreciated by the State Governments 
and industry (April 8. 1959) 

Contribution by Textile Mills to Provident Fund — A sum of 
Rs 2 02 crores was due from the textile mills m India towards 
contribution to the provident fund account at the end of December 
1958 under the Emplo>ees’ Provident Fund Scheme. Out of this 
amount, Rs 37 lakhs had since been realised The Central Govern- 
ment have instituted recovery proceedings and taken other suitable 
steps to recover the remaining dues. (Apnl 8, 1959) 

Gorakhpur Labour-— The total number of Gorakhpur workers i.e 
recruited by the Gorakhpur Labour Organisation m coal fields, lime 
stone quarries and iron ore mines during 1958 was 14,249 as against 
12278 during 1956 Those workers have the right to join labour 
organisations of their choice and they are not segregated from the 
rest of the labourers 

Labour Co*operatiue Societies— According to the available in- 
formation, the steps taken by certain State Governments to popular- 
ise and encourage the formation of Labour Co-operative Societies 
are. In Bombay, Forest Labourers’ Societies have been given con- 
cession in the selection and allotment of coupes They are also 
exempted from payment of security deposit and given loans at 
favourable interest rates The State Government shares the profits 
and losses incurred by these societies. Small works are given to 
Labour Contract Societies without the formalities of inviting tenders, 
etc Concessions like technical guidance, exemption from payment 
of security deposit, extension of financial assistance, loans for pur- 
chase of tools, etc, are also extended to them In Kerala a scheme 
has been sanctioned for the organisation of Labour Contract Co- 
operative Societies Minor worfe are given to these Societies at 5 
per cent excess over the scheduled rates of cost of materials and 
labour and 25 per cent of the cost of works entrusted to these socie- 
ties are granted to them as advanced by the cooperative banks. These 
‘^ocieties are exempted from furnishing security deposit for the works 
and the earnest money to be deposited by them is fixed at the reduced 
rate of 1 per cent, of the amount of contract subject to a minimum of 
Ks 50 In Onssa, local works are entrusted to societies without 
calling for tenders In this Stale the Government is a partner in as 
much as it provides working capital and loan share The State 
Government also subsidises the forest Labour Contract Co-operatives 
In Punjab, all unskilled works and skilled works of small value are 
allotted to co-operative societies only by way of tender with the 
ceiling rates fixed by the respective Superintending Engineers. 
Skilled works of limited value of the Public Works Department 
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(Electricity Branch) are allotted to the Labour and Construction 
Societies only by inviting tenders. In Himachal Pradesh, the societies 
are granted subsidies to strengthen their working capital under the 
First Five Year Plan o! the Co-operative Pepartment In Manipur, 
minor works are awarded to such societies without calling for 
tenders (April 14, 1959) 

Progress made by Wage Boards — The Cotton Textiles Wage 
Board has just concluded its hearing on the subject of wages of the 
lowest-paid operatives The Sugar Wage Board is hearing the parties 
at various centres The Cement Wage Board has begun its hearing 
from the 2nd April 1959 Requests for grant of interim relief which 
were received from workers in the sugar and cement industries were 
forwarded to the respective Wage Boards. The Sugar Wage Board has 
already recommends interim relief for workers. The Cement Wage 
Board proposes to discuss the matter at its subsequent meetings (April 
14, 1959) 

Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme — A sum of Rs 20.18,641.12 nP 
representing contnbution made both by employees and employers 
collected by the employers m Uttar Pradesh under the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Scheme uplo the end of December 1958, has not yet 
been deposited with the State Bank. The Central Government have 
instituted recovery proceedings, launched prosecutions and taken 
other suitable action against dafauUers (April 14, 1959) 

Hospital /or Mica Mines at Kaltchedu — A 14-bedded hospital foi 
mica miners is under construction at an estimated cost of Rs 2,76,000 
at Kalichedu, Andhra (April 14. 1959). 

Employment tn Jute Mills and Automobile Factories— The esti- 
mated number of persons employed in jute mills in India on the 
31st December, 1958 was about 2,26,000, and those in Automobile 
factories on the 31st December, 1957 was 68,968 (April 14, 1959) 

Employees’ State Insurance — The amount collected by the em- 
ployers as contributions from workers, but not made over to the 
ESIC under the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 was Rs 16,08,132 
at the end of December 1958 Legal action had been taken for the 
recovery of an amount of Rs 12,75.614 up to the end of December 
1958. (April 27. 1959). 

Craftsmen Training Programme — Under the Craftsmen Training 
Programme as many as 26,109 craftsmen have so far been trained 
during the Second Plan Period Of these, about 5,000 were trained in 
Uttar Pradesh and over 3,000 in West Bengal About 25,000 more crafts- 
men are likely to be trained during the remaining period of the 
Second Plan. (April 27. 1959). 

Dispensaries for Mica Mines Labour in Rajasthan — There are five 
mobile dispensaries under the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund in 
Rajasthan. Of these, four are not working at present for want of 
medical officers All possible efforts to appoint doctors are being made. 
(April 30, 1959) 

Traimnp — unthm — Industry Scheme — An experiment based on the 
principles of 'Training Within Industry for Supervisors’ was recently 
conducted m the Union Ministry of Labour and Employment T^he 
Central Government has not taken any decision so far as to whether 
the scheme should be extended to all Central Government employees 
(April -30, 1959). 
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Kerala Industrial Relat'ons Bill — It is proposed to discuss some o£ 
the provisions of the Kerala Industrial Relations Bill at the forth- 
coming session of Indian Labour Conference (April 21, 1959) 

Coal Mines Prouident Fund — The Government considered the 
recommendation made by the Board of Trustees of the coal mines 
Provident Fund that interest be allowed to the members of the Fund 
at 4 per cent for the year 1959-60 and have decided to fix the rate 
at Rs 3 75 per cent — the rate allowed by Central Government on all 
general provident funds for ihe year 1959-60 A higher rate cannot be 
sustained without encroachment on the balances in the Reserve The 
income from investments made by the Employees’ Provident Fund 
does not also permit granting of interest at a higher rate at present 
(April 21, 1959). 

Reuicio of Working of Employees' State Insurance Scheme —In 
pursuance of the recommendation made by the Standing Labour 
Committee at Us meetmg held m Bombay in October 1958, the 
Central Government have constituted a one-man Committee consist- 
ing of Dr A Lakshmanaswami Mudahar, Vice-Chancellor of Madras 
University to review the woikmg of the Employees' State Insurance 
Scheme (May 5, 1959) 

Introduction of Piece-Rate Scheme at Calcutta— As the workers 
representatives in the Calcutta Dock Labour Board are opposed to 
the introduction of the piece rate scheme contained m the Jeejeebhoy 
Piece-Rate Review Committee, the same has been put in abeyance. 
(May 5, 1959) 

Labour In/ormation Service Scheme tn Delhi— It is proposed to 
set up a Labour Information Centro which will serve as a Library-cum- 
Reading Room Information on current labour topics %viU also be 
available m the centre (May 5. 1959) 

LOCAL PRODUCTIVITY COUNCILS 

Organisation and Finances — Local Productivity Councils (LPCS) 
established so far and the ones intended to be established m future 
will be autonomous bodies having Iheir own constitution and finances 
They are to be registered like National Productivity Council (NPC) 
as Societies under the Societies Registration Act It is envisaged that 
they will be afiiliated to the NPC and that they will chalk out then 
programmes m collaboration with it The NPC will render fmanci^ 
assistance to each of the LPCS in the form of matching grants equal 
to the income derived by an LPC from its membership subscriptions 
The membership subscriptions will thus determine the size of the 
programme that an LPC will be able to organise The executive 
authority of the LPC vests in a Governing Bod>, which may have 
membership of fifteen or a suitable number One fifth of the members 
of the Governing Body will be representatives of Government, one 
fifth of employers, one fifth of labour and the remaining two-fifths 
representatives of various othei interests including technicians con- 
sumers. institutions, scholars etc Members of the Governing Body 
will be elected annually by the general body and parity is required 
to be maintained between the employers, labour and the Government 
m the Governing Body The Goveimng Body will elect the President 
and two Vice-Presidents one of w’hom will be an employer and the 
other a representative of workers 
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Objects— The mam objectives of the LP Councils arc to: (i) 
increase productivity in all spheres, (ii) stimulate and promote pro- 
ductivity consciousness (mj promote the establishment of cordial 
relations between employees and employers, (iv) actively associate 
with other organisations whose objectives are similar to those of Local 
Productivity Councils, (v) enrol various categories of members and 
afford them the benefits of productivity projects etc , and (vi) to 
organise such other activities as are conductive or incidental to the 
attainment of increased productivity. 

Programme — The programme envisaged for LPCS includes, 
besides others, activities such as (i) dissemination of productivity in- 
formation, (ii) organisation of productivity projects and training 
courses including implementation at the local level of the productivity 
training and projects initialed by NPC, (iii) initiation and execution of 
productivity research projects in existing institutions and organi.'ia- 
tions, (iv) organisation of inter-plant visits to aid productivity by pro- 
moting a free flow of higher efficiency techniques and methods through- 
out the industry, tv) exhibition of informative and instructive pro- 
ductivity films and film strips, (vi) sponsoring of Joint Consultative 
Councils at plant level, and (vii) formation of Joint Consultative 
Councils/Committees. 

Local Productivity Councils of the types envisaged above have 
already been established in Madras, Bombay Coimbatore, Bangalore, 
Kolhapur and Kerala Efforts are being made to set up twenty Tnorc 
such councils in the different industrial centres in the country. 

EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE SCHEME 

The Employees’ State Insurance Corporation at its meeting held 
on 1st April, 1959, decided to grant the concession of sickness cash 
benefits at half the normal rates for an extended period of 18 weeks 
and medical care for a further jieriod of about one year beyond the 
normal period of entitlement to insured persons suffering fmtn 
leprosy, cancer and mental diseases. Such concessions are already 
available to insured persons suffering from TB The Corporation also 
approved amendments to the Employees’ State Insurance (General) 
Regulations to provide protection to insured persons suffering from 
leprosy, cancer and mental diseases against dismissal or discharge by 
employers up to a period of one year Such protection is given tor a 
period of six months in case of employees suffering from other diseases 
The Corporation also decided to provide at its cost artificial teeth to 
insured persons who lose their teeth as a result of employment 
injury. 

PROGRESS OF SMALL INDUSTRIES PROGRAMME 

According to a report on the programme and progress of Small 
scale industries issued by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
loans on easy terms of interest and repayment amounting to about Rs 7 
crores have been disbursed during the past three years to about 
13,000 small industrial units and to 400 industrial co-operatives This 
is in addition to loans worth Rs 26 crores sanctioned by the State 
Financial Corporations and an equal amount advanced by the State 
Bank of India The Central Government sanctioned about Rs. 11-6 
crores to State Governments for implementation of their small in- 
dustries scheme during the last three years. A sum of Rs 4 7 crores 
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have been provided for this purpose m the current year's budget 
Fifteen Small Industries Ser\nce Institutes have been set up m each 
of the States including the Union Territory of Delhi to provide tech- 
nical guidance and assistance for setting up and running small in- 
dustrial units Over 11.500 small enterpreneures have so tar b'^en 
provided teclmical guidance, etc, by these institutes Fourteen ex- 
tension centres have aJreadv' started working under these institute^ 
and 48 more have been planned Ov'er 2,200 machines valued at Rs 1 84 
crores have been delivered to small scale industries under the nire- 
purchase programme for supply of machinery to small units Contracts 
Irom Government purchasing departments for stores v'alued at nvci 
Rs 3 crores have been secured by the National Small Industries Coipo- 
ration Products worth Rs 25 lakhs produced by small industrial units 
have been sold by the Corporation Thirty two Industrial Estates 1 a\e 
been completed of which 25 have been occupied by the small in- 
dustrialists Nmcty-six such Estates, at a total cost of 11 cioies arc 
expected to be completed bv the end of this jear and thev are hkelv 
to provide accommodation for 3.600 factories and employment to about 
50 000 persons Over 100 model schemes for manufacture of diffeiont 
items have been ftnalisea Training is also imparted at a numbei of 
institutes in different aspects of business and management Woriters 
engaged in small scale units arc also given training through pait-timo 
courses organised by service institutes and extension centres Trainmc 
is also imported through 47 mobile vans operating all over the country 
and over 18 000 artisans have been trained m tlie operation of the 
nnchines 

RAJASTHAN LABOUR ADVISORY BOARD 
The fifth meeting of the Rajasthan Labour Advisory Boaid wa*- 
held on the 6th and 7th April 1959 at Jaipur Reviewing thy achieve- 
ments of the Labour Department Shn Badri Prasad, the Laboui 
Minister of Rajasthan said during the past one year two impoitant 
Acts namely, the Rajasthan Shops and Commercial Establishments 
Act. 1958 and the Industrial Disputes (Rajasthan Amendment) Act 
1958 had been enacted and had received the President's Assent Rules 
under these Acts were being fiamed and would be enforced in every 
town of Rajasthan having a population of 10.000 or more He added 
that a number of disputes had bc^n solved by mutual agreements and 
it had been the endeavour of the Labour Department to resolve all in- 
dustrial disputes in the State in this manner Steps had also been taken 
to determine the minimum wages under the Rajasthan ^^.mr^um 
Wage Act, and it might be possible to apply such rates to all inoustnoi, 
as early as possible A committee to reconsider the rates of wages of 
Agricultural Labour had been set up and its report would be sub- 
mitted to the Government shortly Regarding the laboui welfaie work 
so far done m the State he said that two new labour welfaie centios 
had been started at Jamsar and Jawar mines increasing the total 
number of such centres in the State to 22 Under the labour hou^!ng 
sclicmc a total of 1.122 houses had already been constructed and movt 
of them allotted to labourers About 27,000 workers had been rccow- 
mg the benefit under the Emplovocs* State Insurance Scheme Twelve 
Employment Exchanges were working in the State and a •’ct ome 
for providing technical advice had been started at impoitant cenlus 
Stressing the importance of discipline in industry he exlioited the 
employer’s and workers to act m accordance with ilie Code of Dis 
ciplinc adopted m the last meeting of the Board 
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The meeting of the Board concluded on the 7th April and various 
important decisions were taken. It was decided that Works Com- 
mittees biould be formed in all industrial units and unanimous deci- 
sions of the Works Committees should be implemented bj the em- 
ployers It was also decided that Works Committee would act as pro- 
ductivity committees to individual industrial unit The scheme of 
training of workers m labour laws and a refresher course of ttice 
weeks’ duiation for trade union workers were approved by the Board 
Al! the trade unions and industrial units in the State had been re- 
quested to ratify and follow the Code of Discipline in both letter and 
spirit The Board generally agreed with the Grievance Procedure laid 
down by the Indian Labour Conference. It is to be adopted in the 
public sector and in other industrial concerns The Board also agreed 
to adopt the principles of voluntary recognition of trade uiMons m 
all public sector undertakings 


MEMORANDUM OF SETTLEMENT BETWEEN THE TATA IRON 
AND STEEL COMPANY LTD. JAMSHEDPUR AND TATA 
WORKERS’ UNION 

The agreement concluded between the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany and the Tata Workers’ Union m January 1956 provided that the 
two parties would negotiate revised wages and emoluments for certain 
categories of workers etc. after completion of the expansion of the 
company’s plant and of the job evaluation programme In pursuance 
of this proviso the parties earned on negotiations which did not 
succeed But they agreed to refer the matter to the Conciliation 
OfTicer, whose advice was accepted specially in view of the need to 
maintain good industrial relations and industrial peace. The settle- 
ment was signed by the parties on 18th February 1959 and it came 
into force with efTect from 1st April 1959 Important provisions of 
this settlement are summansed in the following paragraphs;— 

(i) Wage Structure — The existing wage structure of daily-rated 
employees and of certain other categories of workers has been 
rationalised and simplified The revised structure consists of 27 basic 
grades — the lowest grade is from Rs 1 06 to Rs. 1.26 and the highest, 
from Rs 10 31 to 12 50. The emoluments will, after April 1959, consist 
of" (a) a basic wage, consolidated dearness allowance and an incen- 
tive bonus m the case of personnel who are at present in receipt of 
production and maintenance bonus, and (b) a basic wage and consoli- 
dated dearness allowance in the case of those who are now geitmS 
service bonus The production, maintenance and service bonuses, 
whose averages m the past were 55 3 per cent , 45 3 per cent and 151 
pet eewt tespeclivoly , ol the ^sic wages have now been merged with 
and form part of the revised basic wage structure With a view to 
liberalising and improving the emoluments, the company has agreed 
to increase these percentages to ® 1 m the case of production person- 
nel, 531 for maintenance personnel and 17 7 for service personnel. 
The good attendance bonus hitherto given has also been merged m 
the revised wage structure The company has also agreed to increase 
the existing basic wages which will amount to an average of about 
15 per cent As a net efTect of all these changes the lowest grade of 
daily-rated employees which was in the range of Re. 1 to Rs. I-*.-!'- 
has now been revised to Rs. 1 90 to 2.1Q. 
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(n) Dearness alloioance — ^The existing dearness allowance, food 
rebate and emergency bonus have now been replaced by a consolidat- 
ed dearness allowance based on a slab system. Under the revised 
system the minimum consolidated dearness allowance of the lowest- 
paid employee will be Rs. 45/- p m. as against Rs. 37/- paid m the past 
(in) Incentive Bonus — Production Departments — For daily-rated 
staff in the production departments the incentive bonus will be paid 
on the basis of the revised basic wages. The monthly-rated staff 
whose incentive bonus was hitherto linked to the bonus earnings of 
workers under them, will m future be related to the average perfor- 
mance of the worker concerned 

Maintenance Departments — The incentive bonus for daily and 
monthly rated staff of the maintenance departments will, m future, 
be linked to the revised basic wages 

(iv) Annual Bonus jor 1958-59 and Job Eualuation — It has been 
agreed in respect of these matters that there should be further nego- 
tiations between the company and the union 

(v) Housing and Other Amenities — Under the agreement of Janu- 
ary 1956 the company had agreed to construct 2.000 quarters by 31st 
March 1959. Of tnese 1,200 could not be constructed on account of 
various unavoidable reasons. The company has now agreed to com- 
plete the same by 31st March 1960, and to construct another 1.000 
quarters by the end of 1961-62. The company also has agreed to im- 
prove the existing hospital facilities further by adding to the hospital 
accommodation It has also been provided in the settlement that the 
company would further improve the conditions m Bustee areas under 
its jurisdiction 


SETTLEMENT BETWEEN THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 

INDIAN SUGAR MILLS ASSOCIATION. BIHAR BRANCH 

AND' THE INDIAN NATIONAL SUGAR MILL WORKERS 

FEDERATION. 

A settlement was arrived at on the issue of bonus between the 
representatives of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, Bihar Branch 
and the Indian National Sugar Mill Workers Federation on the 23rd 
March 1959 at Calcutta. According to it, the sugar factories in Bihar 
having labour unions affiliated to the Indian National Sugar Mill 
Workers' Federation would pay bonus for the year 1957-58 at 65 per 
cent of the normal rates of bonus The normal rates of bonus were 
two annas per md. on production of sugar over 1 lac mds. and upto 2 
lac mds , four annas per md on production 2 lac mds and upto 3J lac 
mds and six annas per md on production over lac mds and upto 5 
lac mds. No bonus was payable if production did not exceed one lakh, 
mds The amount of bonus would be paid by the Factories by the 
end of April 1959 or before the closing of the crushing season, which- 
ever was earlier, but in no case earlier than 7th April 1959 It was 
also agreed that if any factory wanted exemption from the payment 
of bonus owing to losses, meagre profits or uneconomic working, it 
should apply, by the 10th April 1959, to a tripartite committee consist- 
ing of one representative each of the Association and the Federation 
whose decision would be binding on both the parties The Committee 
Would dispose of all cases of exemption as early as possible and in 
any case within two months from the date of the settlement. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

Technical Assistance Progratntne of the LL.O. — Prof. J. H 
Richardson, a British Expert on industrial relations, whose services 
were made available to the Government of India under the Technical 
Assistance Programme of the ILO. for a period of six months has 
completed his assignment and submitted his report to the Centra! 
Government after making a comprehensive survey of industrial rela- 
tions problems m India He has, it is understood paid special atten- 
tion. m his report, to ways of promoting collective bargaining and im- 
proving the machinery for adjudication He has dealt with such ques- 
tions as annual bonus and merging of basic wage with dearness 
allowance and also made recommendations on development of labour- 
management co-operation and on strengthening of industrial rela- 
tions services of the Labour Ministry. 

Pay-Roll Savings scheme tn the Textile Mills in Ahmedabad— 
According to Shri A N Buch of the Textile Labour Association of 
Ahmedabad the Pay-Roll Savings Scheme was m operation m 26 mills 
in Ahmedabad covering more than 3,000 employees 

Employment Exchanges— As many as 17,860 persons were placed 
in employment during March 1959 by the Employment Exchanges as 
against 19,966 during February 1959 Of those placed m employment, 
4.412 were employed in the Central Government, 8,800 in State 
Governments 2,662 m quasi-Govemment establishments and local 
bodies and the rest under other employers. The number of enmloyers 
who utilised the services of the Exchanges in March was 6,876 as 
compared with 6.743 during February The number of vacancies noti- 
fied by them to the Exchanges increased from 27.885 in February to 
33 641 in March The number of persons registered with the Ex- 
changes and the number of persons who sought employment assis- 
tance were 1,63 386 and 12,17,650 respectively. 

Employment of displaced persons during February 1959— Out ot 
408 displaced persons who were placed in employment during Febru- 
ary 1959. 274 were migrants from East Pakistan, 134 from West Pak- 
istan The number of displaced persons who were on the Live Register 
of Exchanges was 45,095 by the end of February 1959. The corres- 
ponding figure for the previous month was 44,734 

Deuelopment Council for Automobile Industry — ^The Government 
of India have decided to set up a Development Council for Auto- 
mobiles Automobile (Ancillary) and Transport Vehicle industries 
including scooters, motor cycles, auto-rickshaws, three wheelers and 
other passenger as well as traffic carrying vehicles. The functions oi 
the committee include study of measures for promoting the develop- 
ment of industries on sound lines and recommending them to Govern- 
ment 

Bharat Darshan for Coal Miners — A 15-day ‘Bharat Darshan 
tour was organised for 500 coal miners by the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund during April 1959 as part of its welfare activity. During 
their tour the miners are scheduled to visit the various development 
projects and places of importance in the country 

Prouident Fund Scheme for Motor Transport Workers — Twenty- 
one thousand workers employed in about 215 establishments m pn- 
vate sector and 82,000 w’orkers workmg in 83 establishments m me 
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public sector are likely to get benefit of provident fund under the 
Employees’ Provident Funds Act. 1952 which has been made appli- 
cable to motor transport establishments employing 50 or more 
persons, with effect from 30th Apiil 1959. 

l.LO Industrial Committee on Coal Mines — The Seventh Session 
of the l.LO Industrial Committee would be held at Geneva from the 
27th April to the 8th May 1959 The Committee is to discuss among 
others principles and methods of wage determination, labour manage- 
ment relations and recent developments in coal mining industry 

Central Committee on Employment — ^The first meeting of the 
Central Committee on Employment is scheduled to be held at Neu 
Delhi on the 25th May 1959 The Committee will discuss several im 
portant matters such as employment situation in the country, outlook 
of employment under the Third Five Year Plan, working of the 
National Employment service paiiicularly progress made since the 
transfer of day-to-day administration of the employment service to 
the States, progress in regard to man-potver and employment schemes 
and also problem of employment of workers rendered surplus or 
threatened with retrenchment Another matter to be considered by 
the Committee is how to strengthen ’he sources of employment 
market information 

Nagpur Model Itfilfs— In excicise of the powers conferred bv 
Section 15 of the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951 
the Central Government have ordered an investigation into the 
affairs of M/s Model Mills Nagpur Ltd . Nagpur 

Adutson/ Committee for the Pilot Employment Exchange of 
Raniganj — The Government of West Bengal have constituted an 
Advisory Committee for the Pilot Employment Exchange at Rani- 
gan] The Committee will advise the Directorate of National Employ- 
ment Service on all matters relating to employment, employment 
counselling and vocational guidance etc. within the area The term of 
office of the members of the Committee shall be two years from the 
13th March 1959. 

Bihar State Wane Board — The Government of Bihar have pro- 
mulgated the Bihar Wage Board Rules. 1959 The functions of the 
Board are (0 to initiate enquiries and collect data on wages and 
related subiects, (ii) to recommend increase or decrease in w’age rates, 
(ill) to apply the norms of wage policy as evolved in the Central and 
State Advisory Boards and (iv) to perform such other functions as 
are necessary for executing the policy regarding wages 

Criteria laid down by Government of Bihar for recognition of 
trade unions — By its resolution dated the 11th March 1959 the Govern- 
ment of Bihar have published the principles to be followed m dealing 
with the question of rival trade unions and their recognition * These 
were adopted by Bihar Central (Standing) Labour Advisory Board 
Important amongst these are as foUow’s — (i) where there is only one 
registered union in an industry or establishment, that union must be 
recognised by the employer, (ii) wrhere there are several unions m 
industry or establishment the one with the largest membership must 
be recognised and (in) status quo should be maintained m the case of 
unions which are at present registered and recognised unless their 
registration is cancelled by the Registrar of Trade Unions, etc 
•Vide Supplen-ent to the Dt^ar Ga-rfle tjinl IIS 1159, ^ij<.238-39. 
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Women workers m Jute Industry — ^In pursuance of the decisions 
of the First Industrial Committee on Jute held at Calcutta on the 
1st and 2nd August 1958, the Government of West Bengal has consti- 
tuted a three-member Committee (excluding the Secretary) for con- 
ducting an enquiry into the causes of reduction in the number of 
workers employed in the jute mdustry and for suggesting measures 
for safeguarding the employment mterests of such women workers. 

Works Committees in Kerala during 1958 — The number of under- 
takings which were required to constitute works committees under 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 was 287 at the end of 1957. Of these, 
76 had established such committees Nme committees ceased to func- 
tion and seven were newly constituted during 1958 Thus 74 works 
committees were in existence at the end of 1958. 


FOREIGN 

THE WORKERS’ SHARE IN MANAGEMENT AND PROFITS IN 
LUXEMBOURG* 

The first steps in the direction of profit sharing and workers’ 
representation in Luxembourg were taken by the employers of the 
non and steel industry at the beginning of the present century while 
profit sharing was and has remained voluntary, participation in 
management has been made possible by State regulations introduced 
shortly after the First World-War Strictly speaking there is at pre- 
sent no true co-management in Luxembourg, where the system 
adopted is not as bold as those that have been tried out m a ^niber 
of neighbouring countries. Nevertheless, the workers are officially 
represented at many levels In spite of the system being still in an 
experimental stage, the degree of Industrial peace m Luxembourg is 
remarkable and it is due to the relatively high rates of wages and the 
“xistmg satisfactory arrangements for workers’ representation and 
profit sharing. Salient features of these systems are given below. 

Workers’ Committees — Manual workers, salaried employees in 
orivate employment and the personnel of the Luxembourg National 
Railways have the right to appoint representatives m their dealings 
with management In undertakings consisting of several establish- 
ments the basic unit is the workers’ committee for the establishment 
or the Mam Committee Branch Committees also exist at sectional or 
departmental levels which function as agents of the main committee 
The Central Committee for the whole undertaking consists of repre- 
sentatives of the main Committees and obviously is not a directly 
elected body For salaried employees while statutory provision exists 
only for a Committee in each establishment, in fact there is a Central 
Committee which deals with the more important issues 

These Committees are not joint bodies, they arc organs of staff 
representation elected either by a majority vote (for private em- 
nloyees) or by a system of proportional representation based on trade 

•Summary of an a-ticle of the same title m ItUtrnttUonal Lahovr Vol. LXXVirt/ 

Uo. 0, rp 575-^84. 
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union lists {for manual workers and railway personnel) and they 
hold meetings at regular intervals with the departmental head 
(branch committees), the manager of the establishment {mam com- 
mittees) or the management board of the undertaking (central com- 
mittees) Each committee elects from among its own members a 
Chairman and Secretary — these being the leading members In the 
iron and steel industry the workers’ committees have permanent 
office in the works, and in these offices a member of the committee 
appointed by it and paid by the undertaking is available on all work- 
ing days to give consideration to the workers' w’lshes and complaints 
and to approach the supervisors if the need arises 

The functions of throe types of committee are much the same and 
these briefly given below for the manual workers’ committees 

These committees act in furthering co-operation between em- 
ployers and workers and settlement of matters of common concern 
m accordance with law. Mattel s relating to w'ages. bonuses or condi- 
tions of work, housing allowances, etc, are normally discussed m the 
meetings of these committees The agreements reached between the 
management and the committees aim to supplement the collective 
agreements which determine general conditions of work for all the 
workers in a particular trade The mam workers’ committee must be 
consulted in connection with the drafting and amendment of works 
regulations and the fixing of leave periods and must also be informed 
of the reasons for all dismissals without notice It also collaborates m 
the framing and operation ot apprentice-ship schemes The workers’ 
committee also appoints one of its members to act as safety represen- 
tative Every two weeks the salelv representative inspects the factory 
with the head of the undertakings or hts deputy The committees also 
take part m the running of voluntary welfare institutions m the 
undertaking, and helps in securing re-employment of disabled and 
injured workers. Under a recent collective agreement for the iron and 
steel industry, the three big fiims undertook to convene meetings 
of their central committees at regular intervals to keep them posted 
of the state of affairs These information meetings are an important 
innovation and make workers’ committees more similar to joint 
works councils Under the same agreement the committees are to be 
informed of the appointment of charge-hands and to be consulted 
before any dismissal — including ’arge-scale dismi'^sa's or the laying- 
off of labour foi short periods as well as m connection with 
the reduction of piece-rates or output bonuses The committees 
aopoint the w’orkers’ members of a joint board which is responsible 
for supervising apprenticeship and expressing opinions on proposed 
reforms Thus, a Central workeis committee has very great influence 
m w’elfare matters, hut in the economic field, it has no more than a 
right to be kept informed 

Profit Sharing m the iron and steel tndustnj — No statutory provi- 
sions compel employers to give the workers a share m the profits of 
undertakings The collective agreements providing for such payments 
by employers emphasise their voluntary cWracter These bonuses are 
paid only if the undertaking has made a profit and if a dividend is 
paid to shareholders, and is more or less proportionate to total amount 
paid out as dividends As a rule, it is fixed by the employer exclusi- 
vely. The amount of individual bonus depends on a number of factors. 
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such as the wage rate, length of service, number of dependants, and 
to a smaller extent good attendance and keenness at work. A bonus 
IS even paid after retirement and as well as to the widows and orphans 
of deceased workers provided the employee concerned was emplojed 
bv the undertaking for a certain length of time. 

It IS also traditional in the iron and steel industry to set aside a 
certain fraction of the profits every year for the undertakings welfare 
facilities such as rest homes nurseries, scholarships for the workers' 
children, housing at concession rates, savings books and other gifts 
for workers with a considerable length of service If possible, the 
undertakings finance these activities, etc. out of running costs In all 
cases these payments are voluntary, and m so far as they depend on 
the profit made by the undertaking they can be regarded as a form of 
coJiective or indirect profit sharmg 


CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 
Important articles of labour interest published m periodicals 
received recently in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below— 

West Bcnpol Lnbour Gazette (West Bengal Goticrnmcnt Press, 
Publication Branch. 38, Gopalnagar Road, CoIcutta-27)— January 1959 
—Joint Consultation in Industry 

Dabour Seuieiu (United States Gouernmcnl Printing 
iqsQ ' 10 °“""°” Woshmpton 25 D C.)— February 

1959-Econom.c Considerations m Wage Determination 

Labour Gazette iOfJice of the Commissioner of Labour, Framji 
Cawasp Institute Building. Dhobi Talao, Bombay-2). February 1959- 

Moffus, I Labour and Wages m Bombay State 

— ■'“"path. New Delhi), February 8, 1959 
( 1 ) Role of Trade Unions m India, ( 11 ) Child Labour in India 

Boef'uoT (Oepurtment of Labour, Lower Lake 

Road Colombo-S), March 1959-Special Statutory Provisions cover- 
mg the Employment of Women m Ceylon 

Ministry of Labour Gazette (HJtl Stationery Office, York Rouse, 
Kmgsway, London, WC 2), March 1959— Efficient Use of Manpower 

41 London, EC. 

n. March 1959-Tra.mng of Labour for Skilled Work 

and Sbour April 19, 1959— Productivity 
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Employment 

Table 1— Employihent in Registered Factories 


Attdlira 

jAasam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Jamma £ Kashmir 

Madhya Pradesh 
Aladras 
Mysore 
Onssa 
Punjab 
Rajavthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 

Andaman i, Nicobar Islanda 
Cethi 

Himachal Pradesh 

Maupur 

Tripnra 


ATcr^e Daily Number of Workers Employed 


2 , 04,339 

74,698 

1 , 76,840 

10 , 61,878 

6,176 

1 , 65,196 

1 , 68,176 

3 , 07,665 

75,105 

22,6U 

91,083 

44 . 83 > 

2 . 73.637 

0 , 82,297 

3,835 

61,075 

1,054 

298 

1,901 


1 , 97,440 

72,415 

1 , 80,200 

10 . 75.944 

1 , 55,315 

1 , 54,738 

3 , 24,617 

1 , 12,018 

24,730 

99,147 

47,433 

2 , 82,087 

6 , 88,092 

2,808 

57.337 

1,175 


1,10,683 

1,53,697 

3,12.160 

24.984 

60,878 

50,854 

2 , 76,832 

0 , 71,478 

2,602 

57,236 


‘0 iwitjaniaed SUlea and Union Territories and they include 

Ka so« and for Jammu * Kiibmir, 

Scarce— Chief Inspector of Pactonee, Stale CoTtnunenta. 

Table 2— Employment in Central Government Establishments 


Dtcoinbrr 1957 
January J'jjS 
Febrnary I'JoS 
March I'IjS 
Ipril 1958 
5Liy 195S 
Juno I9>S 
July 1958 




NepUmber I')58 
Cct^.Ijor 1958 
-NoTomber 195 S 
December 1958 . 


Adniinis* 

[tratiToand 

Excculiae 


68,454 
68,660 
68 125 
69,632 


71,553 
71.734 
72,635 
72,745 
73,061 , 
73 801 


3 , 32.»120 
2 , 35 , 37.5 
2 , 34,427 
2 , 33.689 
2 . 34,844 
2 , 35.810 
2 . 36,207 
2 . 37,531 
2 , 38 .II<l 
2 38 , 40*1 : 
2 , 33,636 I 
2 , 39,197 I 
2 . 39,577 


Skilled 
and Scrii 
Skilkd 


2.41.3b') 
2,41,486 
2,38 8JJ 
2,40,593 


1,47,428 

1,49,008 

I..52.347 

1,50,586 

1,51,213 

1,60,124 


14,097 2,47.IS0 
16.342 2,42 885 
:5,9bl 2,47.211 
■7,423 2.42,824 
7,410 2,43,471 


0,89.271 
6,92.5-’y 
6,93,734 
6,04.502 
6 95 R03 
6 97,637 
7,03,298 
-,0.5.288 
,07,121 
7.10.271 
.10,537 
12,-50I 


0 General vl Rcst-Klemcnt and Enijdoynieiit. 
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Iable 3 — Employment in Cotton Mills Industry in the Various 
States during February 1959 




Total No 
of ork 

Vti raffo Daily Number 

of WcirkorsEraployod 

t>tnio 


Bolk 

Shift 

2jid 

Shift 

3rd 

Shift 

Total 

1 


-* 

3 

4 

6 


Andira Pradesh . 

Bihar 

Bombay 

JIadhya Pradesh 

JLadria 

Mysore 

Ori'saa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan . 

Uttar I^dc«U 

IVast Bengal 

Dollii 

Pondichcny 


7 70-. 

743 
.3,W,917 
10.60S 
{>4,733 
1,20.410 
30,877 
5,062 
»,4S0 
J2,03'» 
53.303 
43 855 
2) J03 
8,716 

3 680 
443 
2.47,580 
*,6<)4 
24,434 
60,686 
16,403 
1,271 
3C41 
6.230 
21,891 
21.300 
8 403 
2.811 

f,C60 

1,55,330 
2, con 

IC.O'C 

34,025 

8,028 

1.171 

2.151 

3,001 

15,650 

12,818 

.3.412 

1,009 

67(> 

37 163 
1.403 
3.820 
826 
1,444 
1,602 
1.750 
906 
8.800 
-.197 
4.602 
1,002 

0 422 
723 
4,40 099 
8,700 
44.040 
1.04.837 
25,880 
4.334 
7.351 
10.023 
40,330 
41,375 
18.530 
5,782 

Total (February 

lOoQ) . 

8 83.823 

4,23.900 

2.61 .601 

80.700 

7,16,470 

Total (Jatiiiary 

IWff) 

8.S3.»38 

4.22.100 

2, €6.050 

61. m 

7.C0,804 

Total (Febrnery 

1038) 

0.10,140 

4,29,223 

2.05,238 

86,507 

7,80.0o8 

Average (IfIjS 


9,00,166 

4.21.910 

6,62.330 

82,805 

0,67,160 


Source— OfBco of Ihe Tortile Commr'ioner (MuihUt of Commerce A Industry ) Govt. o( India 


Table 4— Employment and Total Number op Man-Shifts Worked in 
Coal Mines 



Novemher 

October 

NoTember 

Ayeiagu 



1033 

1037 

1037 

1 

2 

5 

4 

' G 






Averago Daily Niiaibor of Workers Diiiplojid 

2,07,420 

2,16,008 

2.00,801 

2.(i|i,l')2 

Total Number of Man-shifts Worked . 

50 08,563 

52,63,533 1 

53.03,638 

SI.OS.OOG 

Open irortinns 

41,333 




.Avorngo Daily Number of 11 orkers EmplnTed 

43,-11 ^ 

35,147 

33,880 

Total Number of Man-shiffa Worked 

Surface 

Arengo Daily Number oflVorkoriDniplurcil . | 

10,14,340 

10,53,639 

9,70,460 

8 04,725 

1,15,639 

1,17 913 

1,13,775 ' 

l.in.OOl 

Total Number of llaii-slnfli Worked 

27,9->,357 

23.09,304 

20,44,884 

29,50,057 

Total 



Average Duly Nunibir of W.nkors Diiiplojcd 

3,64,442 

3,77.662 

3,58,720 

3 -in.CTC 

Total Number of Man sliifla 11 orked 

88,18,260 

01,80,630 

12,82.072 

'-'1, i,3SS 


Sowic*— Cliipf In'i'cetor of Miaos, UhanLad 
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Tabi^ 5— Number of Cotton Mills (Spowing Departments 

Mms) IN THE VARIOUS STATES BY SHIFTS WORKED DURING 
ARY iJJn?} 


OF AIL 

Febru- 


Pt*tl 

No of Rpuioing Mills and Spinning Dcpailnimti of 
(kmjicKile Mill- abirb dnring tbs Moalb 

I 

1 Ibmamn 

1 Closrd 

i = 

HorLod 
One Shil 

3 

Worbed 
TVo Sliil 

4 

Woriod 
s Three 
Shifts 

Total No. 
of .Mill. 

« 

Aiiillira rradp-h . 

! ^ 

I 

B 

4 

13 

Bdiv 

RoiiiKiT .... 

1 . 

13 

1 

IS 

1 

:j 

- 

199 (5) 

kml. ... 

1 

_ 

5 

7 

13 


I 

3 

» 

C 

19 

>lHdrs. 

5 

3 

Cl* 

:>3 

131 (0 



3 

! 

3 

7 

17 (1) 

OriteA 

2 


— 

1 

S 



2 


2 

4 

9 0) 



4 

_ 

4 

3 

11 

Uttar rradwh .... 

- 

) 

8 


54 (1) 

W»«t Bengal .... 

2 

2 


I'l 

50 

Dflii 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

Pondicb<rry .... 

1 

- 

1 

I 

3 

Total (relfiarj-, J'liJ) 

47 

S4 

nil 

511 

4S2 (>) 

Total (January, lii'ifl] 

4« 

SI 

191 

514 

i^l (9) 

Total (Tebmary, IMS) 

34 


1«1 

500 

470 («) 

Avoraco (l'i:,S) 

41 

“1 

185 

513 1 

lf.9 (9) 


w Sl^^e^fibrr* rel«t«i lo nnr milk not eUrtcil »(t1idp or mills »<>rlinp 

ComSSrSi? (Jl-.lr,- nf .nd MnOd). 
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Table G — Number of Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in February 1959 for Weaving Departments or all 
Composite Mills 



A'.ff — Ths figures in bracLets rpIsCo to new milhnot •(arlcd worLing or n>ill« working r»rf ]r 
on Staple fibre. ^ 

S»ar«— Office of the Textjle rc*mmia«|onor, (Ministry of Cornj"frpc and Industry,) 
(Joremment of 
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Elmplo^ment Erchange Statistics 


Table 7— EMPLOYMEifT Service durikg ^Labch 1959 



\c, tf ' 

^ of ' 

' Xo of 

No of 1 

Ko. of 

Mo. of 

Mo of 


Lxoli injt ' 

Rt*ci--lTs 1 



Empiovers 

Varan- 

lacao- 



Ik iif ' 



Tains 

CIPB 



End.f 


Flared in 


the Es 

XotiEod 



iLf 


1 Eniplor 

Frf'gibter* 



Dealt Vilh 


M. mil ! 





at lie 






tie 


End of lie 




1 SRinth 

3b>otb 

Monti 


Monti 

1 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

indkra 

10 

10S15 

1,199 

82.354 

599 

1,818 

3.C91 


1] 

■*557 



63 

403 


BihaT 

]0 


731 

66 947 1 

2SS 

1,345 


15 imlmT 

a: 

24f75 


1.71313 

1,201 

4.53* 


Pelii 

1 

TSSO 



270 

1.121 


Himarli il 






154 


Pradeoli 





4 











0 

7 732 






Madbra 

Praduli 

IS 

9,91“ 

1,;5S 

44.741 i 

JC2 , 

3,674 

2.11’ 

Madras 

IS 

15747 ' 



919 

2.'iC3 

MaiuT'iir 

1 1 

CT3 1 


6 399 

12 

137 


'iTSorf 

6 

5,409 1 



277 j 

1.032 


Prj«a 

Pnndi 

** 

4 176 

430 

19,329 

]C$ 

977 


1 1 

“44 




10 . 

ISO 


IS 

13509 




3,703 1 


Raiastliau 

i: 

5 95“ 




1,620 

’]5f' 

'Iripura i 

I 1 

549 

54 

“,907 

20 

73 

8,211 

Prade«li 1 
•West 

33 1 

29 243 1 

3.455 

1.51,939 

693 1 

e,::i , 

6,639 

Bengal 


16307 

932 

2 18.645 

2C3 

2,349 


Estab- j 
lisLment ' 






i 


oo-ordi- , 








ofBee 1 



- 

-I 

91 

371 1 

i.son 

Total 








Olorcb 


1 63.3'6 ' 

17.660 

1217,650 

6,870 

33,641 

70,c;3 

Total 








Itq- 








arr 10-, 01 

216 

1.73,513 

19.966 

12.10.523 

6,664 

27,653 


III 

197 

1,47.713 

17,432 

9.31,749 

! 

6.01“ 

29,059 

4S S5l 

av.r„~ 

jl> 

1,S3 C5- 


11,63.299 

6.495 

30,40: 

64 C*" 






- 
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Table 8— Occupational Distribution op Applicants on Live Regis- 
ters BY States during March 1959 


NnmVr of Appli* mfs on Liro Il<*gntpr« SpoLihc Umpliij-nierit 
Avvhtanro m 


c:<K(e 

(rnl 

^ervieea 

Skill«l 

Atid 

akillrrl 

^tarTice* 

Cli nral 
fVrviroa 

r<iu 
‘at inna] 


rri-LiJi 

ril 

Olliri» 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

K 

6 


S 

9 

Andhra 

aio 

3 274 

24,4>1 

4.471 

2,920 

40 C80 

6,220 

92,354 

As«am 

5-. 

1,291 

2,246 

.17 

431 

11.321 

490 

10.877 

Biliar . , 

4T4 

8.032 

9.614 

175 

2.016 

11.‘40 

2.307 

00,047 

IIon«h'».V • 1 

1.017 

£>.225 

52,807 

6.574 

7,134 

82.128 

12,430 

1,71.31.1 

Delhi < • 

l,3*.7 

-.317 

14,822 

2.877 

8,018 

21.211 

2.447 

18,021 

ITiniielial Pradesh 

10 

1S5 

279 

271 

71 

2,140 

221 

3,106 

Jammu ft Kaeh 

2 

17 

SO 

21 

6 

104 

n 

241 

KpraU . • 

047 

9 230 

47 76.1 

1.619 

3 913 

01.101 

2 042 

1,33 061 

Alndhra Pradorh 

SSI 

C.198 

7.110 

1,140 

1.617 

22,131 

2.064 

44.741 

Madras . « 

OSS 

C2U 

28.111 

8.427 

4.012 

CC 147 

4.019 

1.17,311 

Manipiir ^ . 

0, 

3I.*> 

641 

l,2>0 

27 

2.6C0 

1,262 

6.599 

Alyaoro . • 

44C 

3.424 

1 1 891 

4,728 

1.0J4 

19,489 

2,101 

43,127 

Oriaaa . < 

247 

4 161 

1,222 

351 

4C2 

8,894 

1,988 

19,129 

Pondjolierry . 

3 

111) 

270 

105 

70 

I.1C3 

112 

2.129 

Piiiijah 

491 

3.107 

9 919 

3.672 

3.199 

26.976 

2,828 

00.713 

Rajnethan 

296 

1,030 

1.140 

4.033 

1,471 

1 1.670 

1,880 

29,702 

Tripura . . 

7 

ISO 

150 

416 

94 

1,073 

991 

2.<0T 

UtlarPradcdi . 

1,280 

13,77'> 

47,669 

2.113 

9.815 

72.720 

6,178 

1,51,019 

\\>«t Bcneal 

1,C2C 

20,909 


487 

3,190 

l,S4 .795 

6,889 

2.13.C45 

Total (March, 
1039). 

0,007 

00,150 

1,09,968 

5131 

50,317 

0,41,174 

17,773 

12,17,050 

Total (Tebruary, 
1059). 

0.261 

91,109 

1.14.293 

11,628 

47.243 

0,30.407 

16,202 

12,10 121 

Total (March. 
19>9). 

.1.141 

71,717 

2,58,140 

40,344 

38.151 

4,72.121 

41 729 

9,31.749 

ATi'taao (\0%9) , 

-,4\R 

79,126 

2.87.^7R 

54.662 

38,027 

1,32,437 

10 112 

10,40,110 


Sowrfu— Dirortnrntc HonPral of Rp^ottlomrnt nncl Umplorinont. 
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Table 9"TR.‘MNmG Statistics during March 1959 


‘Si ITP 

1 

Cpntrrs 
at tho 
end of 
the 
Month 

KmnbiTof TVrsens Viidcrgoing Training t 
End pf the Month 

it the 

Tncai 

M<n 

3 

Monien 

4 

Trtimipal* 

5 

' Apprpn- 
lipcalnl'* 

0 

Ti.tal 

7 

Anillira 

0 

IG 

27 

2,014 

' _ 

2rS7 

Asnni 

s 

ftft 

~ 

171 

- 

239 

Rihar 

c> 

ml 


1.009 

- 

1,770 

IlOTnWT . 

n 

J3 

1 1ft 

5,174 

- 

5203 

Jammu k Kii'limir 

2 

3l 

1 - 

no 

- 

1 

Kcrnk 

4 

- 

1 - 

r,2S0 

- 

1 1,289 

MaiIIi^A PrA'lr'ili 

S 


1 - 

1.470 1 

- 

1 1,319 

Atailraii 

1 ^ 

- 

ft7 

I.ftOl 


1,778 

Mynro 

13 1 

4 1 

30 1 

1,303 

- 

1,4:0 

Otuwa 


33 ' 

, i 

819 

- 

8 >6 

I'linjaB 

n 

119 

_ 

2 277 

- 

2 390 

Raja'lhan 

4 


_ 

733 

- 

731 

lUtarpradosli 

J» 

2fi4 

SSI 

3,60$ 

- 

4 513 

W<i«f Bfiigiil . 

ft 

381 


2 IDS 

0 


Delhi 

3 


320 ' 

1,203 

- 

1.C47 

Ilimaohal PrudcMi 

2 

11 

1ft 

lU 

- 

193 

Total (March, Iflin) 

111 

1,217 

792 

23,387 

c 

27 420 

Total (February, lOtO) 

122 

1,1CA 


21.043 

0 

23800 

Total (March. la'.S) 

170 

12114 

f57 

1 

f.30 

17.513 

AwracollO-A) 

230 

1.101 

62S 

I7,fon 

.^73 

19.‘>M 


Uirpctornto Goni ral tif Rpm til, ni< nt nn<i Rmpl.'nnr-nf 
•InMiine* 'wcmon, if wiy 
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^Vagcs and Earnings 

Table 10— Earnings of Factory Workers drawing less than Rs. 200 
PER Month 



1916 

1037 

Stnlo 

Total 

Aaonigo 

Total 

Avorago 


JjimmgH 


l.iirmiig< 




Cipita 

(In 

Capita 


Ihi.n'tnniU <>( | 


thims m<U 

Annual 


UuiMt't) 

linminjra 

of Uiippoa 

l.nrnin'.s* 



IR*.)’ 


(R-a.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

AntUira Tmclo^Ii 

7.'>.4I4 

SOI 9 

81,8U(P) 

1.030-S(P) 

Aswra .... 

47.0*.«> 

1..125 9 

50,307 

1.S3.1 (. 

Bihar 

1,61,1 r» 

1.231 0 

1,73,448 

1.210 2 

llomhay . . . 

1I>.9'»..')21 

I.4II S 

11,11,147 

1,432 0 


64>9t<) 

737 9 

48,187 

80.7 0 

Madhya Prndo-h , 

37.23*. 

OH* 4 

■8.20ur) 

1,138.T(P) 



970 1 

2,60,313 

178 0 

M>.oro .... 

‘S.O'.S 

852 S 

14,830 

107 3 


14.921 

94H 3 

17,089 

030 8 

Punjab 

4S,7hi. 

991-0 

00,600 

II35-3 

Raiaathnn . , 

12.51.1 

709 0 

13.408 

007 1 


2.32,312 

1.014. 1 

2.60.180 

1,077 5 

^^'oat J!oni:al . . 

6.49.2S1 

1,141 » 

<1,07,108 

1,173 0 


2t)0'» 

CS1 8 

1,84.7 

0,77 1 

Thilhi 

07.761 

I.4CC 9 

72,208 

1,403 4 

Tripura . . . 

*.41 

fl.74 3 

677 

033 0 

All the ahoTQ Sfatca 

27..'l6.83l> 

I.ISO 8 

20,07.0nC(?) 

1,211 9{r) 


•Rolito to ru orgnniaod StatM ami ctjiiilo ILnIuny norkahopa and faetorioa bolonping to 
gn.upa Pood, Un\*’rngo«, Tobaoco and Gin* anil P^o*^c* 

Sourtf •— \nnual Rop.irla on llio tt'.rking of the Puymont of Wages Act, 1030. 

Table 11 — Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 


Nwvejn 

bor 

1971 

Oofobor 

197S 

Noaeni- 

1137 

A\ei ago 
1177 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Jharia 

Basic Wages 

Denrnc ss Anonniioo .... 
OllurOishPajiiienls 

8 1.7 

1 11 71 

1 97 

8 61 
11 41 

1 81 

8 46 
11 17 

I 13 

8-11 

11 2.7 
1-10 

Total 

22 17 

21 09 

20 70 

20-40 

Kan-Otinj 

Basic Rages 

Dearness Allowance ..... 
Ollier Cash Pumients . 

8 OS 
IM6 

1 19 

8 47 
llMl 

1 70 

8 18 
10 77 1 
1 37 1 

7 64 

10 41 
1-28 

Total 

21 23 

21-37 

20 .10 1 

11-31 

Eoiiree — Cliiof Inapoetor of Mine*, Plianbad. 
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Table 12 — Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills for a Standard Month of 26 Working Days 


Centre or State 

1 

Deamoss Allowance 

Minimum 

March 

19'i9 

3 

February 

1053 

4 

March 

105S 

c 


Ra. dF. 

ILi nP 

R*. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

r-J nP 

Bomb IV 

30 00 

83 20 

82-35 

77 85 

81-J8 

AhmoUbi.l 

23 00 

87 69 

83 45 

CO 61 

75 31 

Sholipiir 

SC 00 

47-50 

45 50 

39 00 

44 01 

BartwU 

56 00 

79-92 

75 11 

02 6.5 

67-78 

TnAore 

30 00 

59 CMJ 

59 06 

56 06 

5S-H 

Nagpur 

S« 00 

ftl-40 

60 45 

54-08 

64-n 

Madras 

50 00 

58-31 

GO 19 

53-81 

65 84 

Kanpur 

30 00 

(P)65 81 

t: 07 

62 60 

5Si48 

Most Bengal 

58 17 

32 50 

32 50 

30 00 

S1-S5 


SeurM— Monthly returns no I>eame»« Alloitanco 

Productivity 

Table 13— pRooucrrvrrY of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 





1 Output per Man shift for 

Month 

YLnerj and lyiaderv | 

All PcThons Einploy I 
ed Undergrounu and | 
m Open Workings i 

All Persons Emp^.f 
eel Above and 
Underground 


Tons 

Kiloframs 

Toub ! 

ICilograma 

Tons 

Kilograms 

1 

2 

3 

4 j 

6 

C 

' _ 

November, 19.58 

1 20 

1,519 2S 

0 Si 1 

019-79 

0-42 . 

426 74 

October, 19>8 . 

1 16 

i,m 62 

0 59 ‘ 

.599 47 

0-41 ' 

416 58 

November, 1957 

1 16 

1,178 62 

0-62 : 

C20 95 

0 43 

436 90 

Average 1957 

I 14 : 

1.160 84 

0 61 

619 79 

0 41 

416 58 










Source— Chi»f Inspector of JDnes, Dbantn<) 


Starting During tha Month I Confunied from Prenou* >fonth 



-Monthly Returns of Industrial Disputes. 
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Table 15— By Industries 


Imlintry 

K„ 

of 

Dia- 

Maxtmnm 
No of 

workers 

XomaUv 

Tatnl Number of Man days 
Lost during 


rSi. 

gnss 

Involrod 

£oiployo^ 

mtiM 

Units 

ASbeled 

hfsrcb, 

1050 

February, 

1959R 

January, 

lOiOr. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

0—A3neuUure, Farrslry, 







FuktnQ^tte . , 

8 

2.4'>0 

4,439 

11.82» 

19.76.5 

18,172 

Tua riantitiona . . 

3 

I.3SS 

2,6S1 

JO, cos 

18,830 

17,307 

Ilubbfir riaotutions . 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

03 

275 

PUntitiotw (Etart natnro 

5 

1.1 3f 

1.739 

},133 


_ 

not ^ot known) 




1— nfi (iHflfryiiij 

IS 1 

S.ISS 

ll.ftl3 ! 

4«,100 

14,746 

70,359 

(» 

Coni Mining , . , 

•> 

4.034 

10 COO 

3ft,534 

10,033 

8,031 

(1) 

Tron Oro Mining . . 

3 

f>S"> 

02$ 

1 8,375 ' 

S.72S 

3,676 

Mnngnno^o . , , 

- 

- 


- 

330 

SCO 

Cold .... 

- 

_ 

— 

_ 

780 j 

38,731 

Others (Other Mining) . 

1 

lOO 

100 

600 

1 

8.186 

Stone Ouarrvinc. Clav and 

_ 




_ 

1 8.800 

Sand Pits. 







Jlioa .... 

1 

231 

' 2»4 

1,757 

120 

i 433 

Others (Non-motallio Mining 
and Quarry ing not elw. 

1 

21.3 

223 

2,150 

- 

792 

where classified) 







2 3 — itanu/aelarinj . , 

SO 

40.310 

(S) 

73.503 

(7J 

1.81,749 

(8) 

1,90,477 

(<) 

1.82j:S« 

(41 

20 Food (oscppt Boverngos) 

If 

2.033 

(0) 

4,783 

(S) 

10, DOC 

m 

C'.,093 

(4) 

23,641 

Oram Mill Prodiicls. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

133 

598 

Flour Mills 

1 

70 

70 

1.52 

_ 

- 

Rieo Mills . . 

7 

SO 

(5) 

SO 

(5) 

1,170 

(5) 

933 

(S> 

383 

Dal Mills 

- 


— 

— 

- 

60 

Sugar Mills , , 


2,777 

(1) 

4.027 

15,584 

(» 

61,699 

5,809 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 




7 

Kdiblo Oils (idhur than Hy- 
•Irngonatcil Oilf). 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,773 

(1) 

109 

Otliow (Misccllanomw I'ood 
Preparation?) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

b'.0 

19,025 

21. UoTcrapo? . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4i 

~ 

Otliora .... 

- 

- 


- 

44 


22 Tobacco 

G 

S,073 

V.OlU 

38,291 

1,952 

11,913 

Hull Indiulry . 

5 


8.995 

37,715 

1,297 

11,274 

Others 

1 

21 

24 

o7C 

055 

cco 

23. Textiles 

17 

I0.lbl 

41,010 

48,552 

33,928 

65,837 

(2) 

Cotton Mills . 

12 

13.503 

38.107 

28,479 

23,450 

31,339 

(2) 

Juto Mills 

1 

I.IiKt 

1.400 

2,800 

1,278 

21,2C1 

Silk Milts 

1 

17 

17 

01 

- 

- 

^Voollon Mills . . • 

2 

82> 

»0o 

10,050 

8,800 

- 

Othors .... 

1 

326 

326 


- 

1,857 

Coir TuctonOH . . > 

- 

- 



ioo 

1,980 

21. Footwear, other Wear- 
>ns Apparel and Madu* 
opTuxtil Goods. 

- 

- 

- 

— 

198 

28 

Others .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

198 

23 

25. Wood and Cork (encpt 
Furniture). 

‘ 

bl 

61 

703 

- 

- 

Plywood 

1 

Rl 

61 

703 

_ 

- 

2<3. Funiituro and Fixtures 

2 

3-57 

380 

512 

0.IC9 

- 

27. paper and Paper Pro* 

- 

- 

' 

- 

- 

1,725 

Paper .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1.725 

28. Prmtinc. rubh'-hme 
and Allied Industries. 

1 

38 


10 

100 

290 

30. Iluhbor ami Rubber 
Prodnets. 

2 

245 

410 

2,700 

- 

- 

Others 

2 

245 

410 

2.700 

— 

- 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 , 

c 

7 

31 ChomiciLl ind Cbomiml 
Products 

7 

1.807 

7,205 

19,607 

13,715 

6,554 

(U 

Heavy Chomicala 

1 

W’ 

6,000 

852 

- 

1,3D0 

Others (IJacic Industrial 
Chomicala) | 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,354 

(I) 

lloihcmal and l‘)inrmati.u- 
tical Products, 

1 

m 

COO 

C.ofio 

12.000 

1,000 

Paints, Varnishos and Lac- ■ 

i 

JM 

330 

8, >80 

1,240 

- 

.thtclios . ■ 1 

' “ 1 

- 1 

“ 1 

- 

- 

160 

LoA '(W.’.'Jsi.’Aj h'isiU«.\ . 1 

1 1 

45\\ 1 


2,2'ya 

- 


Others (tlucelhnoous) 


125 

125 

1,925 

475 

2,650 

S3 Non Metallic Mineral 
I’roducta (eieojit Pry. 
ducts of Potrulouiu end 
Coal} 

€ 

?2) 

589 

(3) 

10,0)1 

12) 

13,207 

26,013 

(1} 

structural Cl ly Products . 

2 

31 

09 

31 

_ 

1,220 

UUsaond 01 ism Products 
(OTcopt Optical Lonsts), 

3 

520 

520 

10,020 

10,020 

6,400 

(1) 

Vultory, dun i and ^rtbcn- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I,3»0 

642 

Cotnont . . 1 

- 

— 

— 

_ : 

_ 

10,412 

Mica Industries 

1 




_ 

_ 

Others (Xon metallic Min.' 
etal Products not else 
tvbcro classidcdj. 

1 

1 




1,797 

5,272 

31. Pa-'ic Metal Industries 

4 

203 

580 

175 

10,724 

5,541 

Iron Olid Steel 

I 

153 

158 

5 

1,733 

5,280 

Other Processes 

3 

104 

422 

170 

8,991 

2C4 

3j ManufuClii e of Metal 
Product (except Machio- 
cry and Transport Pq up. 
inent). 

6 

1,810 

1.816 

25,110 

33,488 

37,700 

30. Machinery (except Ucc. 
tncal .Machinery). 

fl 

3.456 

2.742 

4,233 

<01 

692 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 

2 

’ 1 

4 

C 

0 

7 

37. ElectrieaL iraciuiicry, 
Apparatus, Appfianees 
atcl Supplies. 

G 

4, $78 

4.707 

14,02.’ 

S,5G0 

4,MI 

Electrical Jtacliinery . 

1 

CIS 

637 

0,216 

8,510 

4,otX) 

Telegraph and Telephone 
Workshops. 1 

1 

1,630 

1,700 

200 

- 

- 

Oectric Fans, Iladiatora I 
and Other Accesgoiiea. 1 

1 

130 

130 

2,730 

- 

- 

Storage Batteries . 

1 

cso 

730 

170 

- 

- 

Others 

2 

I.COO 

1.000 

i 3,000 

56 

1 41 

38. Transport E<1 up "o it . 

1 

7> 

i:'» 

72 

5.870 

6,4SS 

Ship Building • . 

- 

- 

' 

- 1 


300 

}!otor Vehicles • . 

- 

- 

- 

- ■ 

2,376 ' 

2,723 

Bicjclce . • 

1 

1 72 

125 1 

72 

- 

3,400 

Others , • 

- 


- 

- 

3,500 

- 


- 



- 

1 


i-^oinl'uclioii 

4 

l,3!>0 1 

2.090 1 

001 

42,037 

43,102 

Construction, Bepair and 
Deniohlion of Buildings 

3 

1,346 ' 

2,050 

821 ' 

1,106 

37,765 

Higliiraya, Bonds, Bridg- 
es, etc. 

- 

- 

-■ 

- 

40,800 

3,400 

Itoilroads, Bailuay Boad 
sheds. Bridges, etc. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

151 

- 

Ujdro-cloclric Projects , 

1 

40 

40 

81) 

^ 1 

22S 

Others 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,750 

S—Elulricify, Gns, V'afer 
and Sonifary Acriicef. 

9 

751 

(3) 

714 

(6) 

3,257 

(3) 

5,033 

1,07S 

U) 

EJectrieitjr, Gas and Stcaa 

1 _ 

- 

- 

- 

1,500 

_ 

t\ atcr Supi'ly 

- 

- 

- 


74 

_ 

Satiilarj Services . 

9 

731 

(3) 

714 

(6) 

3,257 

(3) 

3,459 

l.‘J7S 

(1) 
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Table 1&— concld. 


1 

2 

3 1 

1 

< 


C 


d— Commerce 

i 1 

'H 

77 

129 

28 

18 

1 

Banks and Other I'lnaii 
oia) Institutions 

< 

77 ' 

I2'J 

28 

IS 

99 

7 — Transport and Comma 
tiicafion (otAer fAoa irorit 
S/'Ops) 

8 

4,5U) 

42.135 

(l| 

29,102 

0,258 

1 

' 1,4(0 

(3) 

Rsilsraya 

' 

513 

I,SII 

832 ! 

- 

- 

Motor Transport 


2.'4 

224 

0,329 

4.744 

690 

Bocks and Ports 

4 ' 

2,400 

39.000 

(1) 

7.010 

1,514 

890 

(3) 

Others (Water Transport) 

, 1 1 

l,10tl 

1.100 

15,400 

- 

- 

S— iSmtesa , 

4 

1,093 

i 

1,503 

1.930 

988 

403 

OoTemment Services . ; 

1 

701 

1,100 

761 

- 

- 

Educational Services , | 

1 

118 

■“i 

Q31 

354 

17 

Medical and Other Public 
Health Services. 

- 

- 


- 

- 

120 

Motion Picture Produc 
tioo. Distribution and 
Projection. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

170 

- 

Restaurants, Cafes, Hotels 
etc. 

1 

04 

JOO 

04 

8 

- 

Other Personal Services 

> 

150 

150 

090 

150 

200 

0 — Itlitilies ntrf oJcjiioldy 
JaeriM. 

3 

158 

164 

1,272 

2,972 

\ 2,972 

Total 

131 

56 019 

ai) 

1,37,149 

0*) 

2,79.346 

( 11 ) 

2,91 294 

(4) 

3 , 19,924 

(0) 


y.B — The fibres ID bracLoM show tbe number of cuai far which the releraatjnrormatioDK 
not available 

Pturce — Slonthly Returns of Indu tnal Dupotes. 



Table 16 — By Causes and Results 

(x) Number of Fresh Disputes (a) Number of Disputes Terminated 

(y) Maximum Number of Workers Involved (b) Total of Average Number of Workers Involved 

(z) Number of Man-days Lost (c) Total Number of Man-days Lost in the Disputes 
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Table 17— By Number of Workers Involved 


Number of Fresh Disputoa 


Slazimuin No of Workers lovolved 

March 

1959 

Ferl uary 
1959 

(RJ 

March 

1958 

Average 

1058 

10 or mo 


39 

36 

61 

59 

100 or m 


31 

40 

30 

41 

500 or m 

ore but less than 1,000 

U 

10 

17 

12 

1,000 or 

more but less than 10,000 

10 

7 

16 

10 

10,000 0 





I 

Not Known 

8 

3 

— 



Total 

103 

06 

133 

124 

Table 18— By Duration 



Number of Terminated Disputes 


DuesUoa 

March 

rtbniajT 

March 




1959 

1959 

1958 

1958 




(B) 
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Absenteeism 

Table 20 — Absenteeism in certain Manufacturing and Mining Indus- 
tries IN India 


(Percentage oj Man-sbt/ts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Wofle) 


Centro or Stato 

1 

ladnatry 

1910 

3 

Fobruf ry 
1959 

4 

Marcli 

19->S 

6 

Average 

10o7 

Bombay (a) 

Cotton Mill Induatry 

7 0 

f. 7 

8 0 

1 

Abmcclabad (o) . . 

C. 7 

6 2 

8 0 

8 

Sholapur (a) . . 


10 2 

IG 2 

n 1 

16 0 

Kanpur (ft) . 




12 9 

13 0 

Kanpur (6) . . . 

Loatbor Industry . 



10 C 

10 0 

Kanpur (ft) . 

Woollen Indnat^ . 



11 0 

5 

Bombay (a) 

Engineering 

U 5 

U 0 

l.l 6 

140 

West Bengal (e) . 

Coal iliwng — 

10 5 

11 3 

lii 

12.5 

Coal Fields {d) . , 

Under Ground 

U 2 
(Nov. 
58) 

13 7 
(Oct 
SS) 

13 G 
(Nov 
57) 

US 


Open Workung' 

U 1 
(Nov. 
53) 

13 0 
(Oct 
58) 

14 8 
(Nov 
57) 

16 5 


Surface . 

0 7 

(H..V. 

58) 

0 4 
(Oct 
58) 

10*1 

(Noy. 

57) 

10 6 


Orer All 

12 8 
(Nov. 
58) 

12 4 
(Oct 
5!>) 

12 G 
(Nov 
67) 

13 7 


Source t (a) Oorerameat of Donbiv, Deputy Comouseioncr «1 Ltbour ( Vdnisiuitration). 
(6) Employers' Asiocutioa of Kortlicrn Indjn, Kunpuf, 

(e) Oo^e^lmont of ^SoKl Bengal, Labour CommuHioncr. 

(d) Cliiof Inspoctor of Afmes. Dbanbid. 


Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing. Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during February, by Causes 


Industry 

1 

Sickness 

Accident 

Pcrcon 

Social or 
ItoLgious 
causes 

3 

tago of ^ 

Other 

With 

4 

j\cntcoism di 

'Vuses 

Without 

Loavo 

5 

0 to 

Alt Causes 

C 

SilL 


_ 

8 4 

13 5 

21 0 



1 4 



22 1 

Wool! 11 

0 t> 



H-3 

l> 9 

15 0 


2 3 

2 4 

6 0 

2 9 

13 f. 

Jlanufacturing (Otberv) 

2*3 

0 7 

G r> 

1 3 

10 9 

0.1 ..... . 

1 8 

I 1 

3 0 

1 4 

7 C 


3 0 

5 0 


4 4 

16 1 

Jlmiiig 

4 1 



3 4 

U 4 

Ru„'ar 

2 0 

2 3 

C-3 

0 1 

11 2 

'rubacco 

14 S 


7 0 


22 9 

anent . . 





10 3 

iliscollancoii' . 

2 8 




15 8 

fbemical. . 




3 5 


Blantatioiia 

0 8 


5 0 

0 4 

17 1 


Source — Labour CoDunisaioner, Mysore. 
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Table 22— Labour Bureau Series of Absenteeism in certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during March 1959 




1 

1 

j Perceatago of Absenteeism, due to 


No 

1 Total No 

1 Total 






Industry and Ares 

1 of 

i of Man 

No of 



Other Causes 


Re 

-.hifli. 

Man 








Srhedulcil 









to Work 

Abseit 



With 

Without 

All 







Leaya 

Leave 

Causes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

. 8 

0 

Collon Hills — 









Jladras 

1 

S.TI.Olft 

29,187 


0 6 

0 7 

M 

7-8 

JIadura 

6 

1,28.038 

21,733 

5 2 

6 0 

2 2 

1 6 

17-0 

Coimbatore 

12 

4,I>,40I 

48,871 

3 8 

0 0 

3 2 

2 9 

10 8 

IirunelTeli 

5 

2,96,322 

40 >13 

.5 4 

3 4 


0 3 

13 6 

Otbera 

5 

1,19,829 

l.,930 

3 7 

0 6 

8 5 

0 6 

13-4 

WoolUti if ilia— 









Dbanwal 

1 

67.951 

5.784 

1 7 

— 

7 2 

M 

10 0 










Faetortu~ 

H eat Beneal 

3 

3,41,942 

38,806 




2 2 

11.3 

Bibar 

S 

9 22,453 

1,15,811 

2 4 


6 0 

2 0 

12-6 

Madras 

1 

21,114 

3,274 

7 1 

3 8 

4 6 

— 

15 B 

O/dnanet Fat 









(urxa— 

West Bengal 

S ' 

2,61,065 

27,234 

3 2 

0 0 

S 2 

1 0 ' 

11) 3 

BombaT 

• s . 

2.27,881 




0 2 

0 0 


Madhv» Pradesh 

^ 1 

2.22,183 1 





0 2 1 

n-1 

Ut'ar Sradcsb 

c ' 

2,32,512 

24,031 

1 9 


6 e 

1 0 

1 10 3 

Madras 

I 

28,111 

4.416 

6 6 


8 0 

0 3 

1 15 7 

Oeraent FoctorsM— 





1 




Andhra 

1 , 

18,044 





0 6 

3 0 

Madraa 

\ 1 

24,213 1 




1 56' 


15 0 

Madhya Pradesh 
West Bengal 

2 

26,894 

5,280 

6 7 

7 7 

' 4 0 

1 3 

19-7 

Bihar . 1 

1 

U.377 

3,457 ' 

3 2 

4 5 

18 8 

«7 


Malck Facloriei— 









Bombay 

1 I 

36,506 



0 7 

1-4 

6-8 

II-l 

It est Bengal , 


37,802 

3,739 

3 7 


3 7 

2 5 


Uttar Pradesh 

1 

32,218 




2 0 

7 0 



' 1 

21,164 





1 7 


Madras . 

1 

37,200 

6,707 

8 4 

— 

7 6 

2 0 

18-0 

Tramway TForl:- 









Bombay 

1 

18,226 

1.620 

3 6 


3 8 

1 5 

17 0 


1 






2 8 

Calcutta 

1 

28,560 

1,939 

1*8 

S 2 


1 8 

6 8 

Telegraph ITorlf- 









ihops — 

Bombay 

1 

30,307 

4,715 


3 6 

7 6 

2 5 

15-5 

West Bengal . 

I 

50,013 

7,864 


0 1 

ll 3 

0 0 

15-7 

Madhya Trades 


31,556 

2,983 

0 2 

— 

9 2 

■" 



StniTtt • MojilMy Returns rui Alnonteeun. 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Table 23— Interim Series of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 
(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


Year 

All India* 
original base 
1949 

UK. 

USA 


Aus* 
tial a 

Tur 

bul 

Cej 

Co 

lombo 


Paki-tan 

~} 

Burma 

ral 1 

Food 

Index 

^ch?"* 

ganj 

Ran- 

1£G0 

101 


103 

101 

103 

no 

05 

105 

93 

96 

95 

85 

1951 

105 

101 

112 

109 

1)4 

133 

94 

no 

lOS 

100 

99 

83 

I9i2 

103 


123 

Ul 

117 

l'>» 

00 

11)0 

111 

102 

107 

70 

1053 

100 

109 

127 

112 

no 

102 

103 

in 

121 

113 

100 

77 

1051 

101 


120 

113 

no 

104 

112 

no 

129 

111 

89 : 

74 

1035 

90 

92 

133 

112 

IIG 

160 


no 

128 

100 

90 

76 

1050 

105 

103 

111 

114 

118 

17‘* 

no 

109 

12S 

no 

1 105 

85 

1057 

111 

112 

147 

118 

122 

lc.3 

150 

112 

III 

120 

no 

02 

1058 

no 

118 

151 

121 

123 

187 


114 

132 

1.8 

115 ' 

89 

1058- 













March 

no 

1 no 

1 150 

121 

124 

ISM 

101 

1)4 

IJ'l 

124 

113 

83 

April 

111 

112 

152 

121 

125 

1 


1)4 

lil 

127 

no 

8b 

May 

113 

111 

131 

121 

123 

Use 


113 

131 

123 

115 

00 

Juno 

116 

118 

133 

125 

12> 

) 


lU 

132 

12b 

115 

93 

July 

119 

122 

150 

122 

125 

] 


112 

131 

129 

no 

07 

Aug. 

120 

121 

100 

122 

123 

UsT 


114 

133 

128 

117 

97 

Sept. 

121 

125 

150 

122 

1’6 

I 


114 

132 

129 

no 

94 

Oct. 

121 

127 

152 

122 

120 



no 

133 

121 

118 

91 

Nov. 

122 

126 

132 

122 

I’O 

^Ib'l 


115 

132 

lib 

113 

86 

Dec. 

119 

122 

103 

122 

120 

J 


114 

132 

113 

no 

78 

1959- 













■Tun 

117 

119 

153 

122 


1 


114 

132 

113 

111 

71 

Feb. 

118 

120 

153 

122 

126 

yi9o 


111 


114 



Mar. 

117 

ns 

!'>3 

122 

120 

1 


114 


lie 

1 



•To obtain the miles numlfcrwitb 1914 year tha figures pvcii hero need bo multi 

pbed by 1 42 m the case of Fowl Imlcx and 1 3S in Ibo ca'w of General Imies Thn implies 
that for Ihiipiirposo the senes with tlu» 1914 lOi) that used to bo published simultaneously 
but has since been disconlinuoil H linked to the abmo senes at Ibo y nr 1949 Thus the proTi- 
tionn! all India index on base 1914=100 during the month of March lDo9 rs? 10140. 

Source; (i) I.L O except for all India Index. 

(■■) Labour Bureau for all India Index. 
tRelatej to the quarter ending March 1953. 
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Table 24 — Consumers Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
(excluding Labour Bureau Series) 

(Base shifted to 1949=100) 




Table 25 — Recent Series of Consumer Price Index Numbers 
{Barcluding Labour Bureau Series) 
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Maldah-WestDinajj 
(') Nadia Monhidabad 
(tw) Calcntta 
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LABOUR BUREAU CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR 
WORKING CLASS DURING MARCH, 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class for 20 
centres are set out in the following tables These index numbers 
with the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar^ Satna and 
Mercara (for which the base periods are the calendar year 1951, 
August 1951 to July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 m the last two 
cases respectively) measure from the level of 1949, to which the 
base period has been arithmetically shifted, the overall changes 
in the retail prices of goods and services purchased by the working 
class Details of the method used for converting the figures on origi- 
nal base to the new base year 1949 are given in the July, 1955 and 
January, 1956, issues of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’. The corres- 
ponding index numbers for tlie latest available month on base: 
1944=100 are also given in the relevant table. 

As compared to the previous month, the index numbers for 
Delhi and Santa recorded the maximum fall of 7 points each. The 
index numbers for Jabalpore declined by 5 points and for Ajmer, 
Akola and Bhopal by 3 points each The index number for Dehn- 
on-Sone and Tmsukia appreciated by 4 & 3 points respectively. The 
index numbers for 9 centres showed only minor fluctuations. 
Provisional figures are not commented upon here. 

Remarks on the more important movements m the index 
numbers and prices for March, 1959, are given below; only those for 
Delhi relate to April, 1959 In view of the primary interest in the 
increase in prices, the number of points by which price relatives 
moved is also shown m brackets against the items. In case of decline, 
the number is given with a minus sign. 

Delhi 

The index number receded by 7 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed since January, 1959 and stood at 119 during April, 
1959. The food group index number declined by 13 points mainly on 
account of a fall in the prices of wheat ( — 44) due to arrivals of 
new crop m the market, masoor dal ( — 14) and ghee vegetable ( — 6). 
The fuel and lighting group index number declined by 1 point due 
to a fall in the price of charcoal ( — 6). The clothing group index 
number receded by 3 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
Khadi (—2) and shirting ( — 23). Tbe miscellaneous group index 
number remained stationary. 


Ajmerr 

The index number receded by 3 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 105 The food group index 
number receded by 4 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
• wheat ( — 11), barley ( — 7) and gram ( — 18). The fuel and lighting 
group index number receded by 2 points due to a fall in the prices 
of firewood ( — 3) and kerosene oil ( — ^20). The miscellaneous group 
index number appreciated by 1 point due to a rise in the pnee of 
soap washing (3). The clothing group index number remained 
stationary. 
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Jamshedpur 

The index number advanced by 1 point continuing the rising 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 121. The food group index 
number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
rice-coarse (5), nee medium (5) potatoes (4), chillies (8) and tea (8). 
The fuel and lighting group index number receded by 1 point due to 
a fall m the prices of coke-nut ( — 9) and kerosene oil ( — 8) The cloth- 
ing group index number receded by 7 points mainly due a fall 
m the price of markin ( — 14) The miscellaneous group index 
number remained stationary. 

Jhana 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 113, when rounded upto the nearest integer. The group 
index numbers also remained stationary. 

Dehn-on-Sone 

The index number advanced by 4 points continuing the rising 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 105 The food group index 
number appreciated by 6 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for rice (6), wheat (8), gram (26), potatoes (11) and onions (11) The 
clothing group index number advanced by 5 points mainly due to 
higher quotations for dhoties (2). sarees (1), shirting (11), long cloth 
(lo) and markm (3) The index numbers for the fuel and lighting and 
the miscellaneous groups remained stationary. 

Cuttack 

The index number advanced by 2 points reversing the down- 
ward tendency noticed since September, 1958 and stood at 113. The 
food group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for fish (5) and arum (28) The clothing group index 
number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
dhoti (3) and saree (3). The miscellaneous group index number 
advanced by 1 point due to a rise in the price of pan (3). The fuel 
and lighting group index number remained stationary. 

Berhampur 

The index number advanced by 1 point fully neutralising the 
fall noticed last month and stood at 114. The food group index 
number advanced by 2 points as a net result of a rise m the prices 
of brinjal (51) and plantain (67) and a tall m the prices of nee ( — 2), 
fish dry ( — 27) and fish raw ( — 50) The fuel and lighting group index 
number appreciated by 1 point mainly due to an increase in the 
price of kerosene oil (8) The clothing group index number advanced 
by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for dhoti (4), saree (1) and 
napkin (8). The miscellaneous group index number remained 
stationary. 

Cauhati 

The index number advanced by 1 point reversing the downward 
tendency noticed since October, 1958 and stood at 95 The food group 
index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations 
for nee (1) and fish (9) The fuel and lighting group index number 
receded by 2 points mainly due to lower quotations for kerosene 
oil ( — 5). The miscellaneous group index number appreciated by 3 
points due to a rise in the price of supan (14) and tobacco (27) 
The clothing group index number remained stationary. 
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Stlchar 

The Index number receded by 1 point continuing the falling 
tendency noticed since December 1958 and stood at 103. The food 
group index number receded by 2 points mainly due to lower quota- 
tions for rice ( — 5), potatoes ( — 12) bnnjals ( — 23), and sag ( — 76). 
The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 2 points mainly 
due to higher quotations for supan (13) and bidies (11). The index 
numbers tor the fuel and lighting and the clothing groups remained 
stationary. 

Tinsukm 

The index number advanced by 3 points continuing the rising 
tendency noticed since January, 1959 and stood at 120. The food group 
index number advanced by 3 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for nee (8). The fuel and lighting group index number advanced by 
5 points mainly due to a rise in the price of firewood (9). The mis- 
cellaneous group index number receded by 1 point mainly due to 
a fall m the price of supan ( — 16) The clothing group index number 
remained stationary 

Ludhiana 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 106, when rounded upto the nearest integer. The food 
group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher 
quotations for milk (5) and potatoes (7). The otfcer group index 
numbers remained stationary. 

Akola 

The index number receded by 3 points having remained station- 
ary during the preceding two months and stood at 104. The food 
group index number receded by 5 points mainly due to lower quota- 
tion for nee ( — 5), wheat (—18), )uar ( — 5) and dal tur ( — 10). The 
fuel and lighting group index number declined by 10 points mainly 
due to a fall m the price of firewood ( — 11) The index numbers for 
the clothing and the miscellaneous groups remained stationary. 

Jabalpur 

The index number receded by 5 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 105 The food group index 
number receded by 11 points mamly due to lower quotations for 
rice ( — 7) and wheat ( — 33) The miscellaneous group index number 
advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for pan (8), 
supan (5) and amusement charges (5)» The index numbers for the 
fuel and lighting and the dotihmg groups remained stationary. 

Kharagpur 

The index number advanced by 1 point continuing the rising 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 106. The food group index 
number advanced by 2 points mamly due to higher quotations for 
dal arhar (5), bnnjals (20) and turmeric (6). The fuel and lighting 
group index number advanced by 6 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for firewood (7) and kerosene oil (9). The index numbers 
for the clothing and the miscellaneous groups remained stationary. 
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Mercara 

The index number advanced by 1 point reversing the down- 
ward tendency noticed since December. 1958 and stood at 116 The 
food group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher 
quotations for rice (10). chillies (7) and jaggery (3). The fuel and 
lighting group index number receded by 9 points mainly due to 
lower quotations for kerosene oil ( — 13). The clothing group index 
number advanced by 1 point due to an increase m the price of 
shirting (3). The miscellaneous group index number receded by 1 
point due to a fall m the prices of chewing tobacco ( — 5) and 
bangles ( — 16). 


Bkopal 

The index number receded by 3 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed since March, 1958 ^nd stood at 117 The food 
group index number receded by 5 points mainly due to lower 
quotations for wheat ( — 12). The other group index numbers remained 
stationary. 


Salna 

The index number receded by 7 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 104. The food group index 
number receded by 9 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
rice (—2), wheat (—27), berri (—15), junahari (—9), kodaz (—8) and 
tur day (—9). The fuel and lighting group index number appreciated 
by 1 point mainly duo to a rise m the price of kerosene oil (4). 
The index numbers foe the clothing and the miscellaneous groups 
remained stationary. 


Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base; August 1939=100 

Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India’s Cost of Living Index Scheme during the 
period October 1943 to October 1944, the consumer price index 
numbers on the original base 1944=100 for March 1959 and April 
1959 were 166 97 and 156 47 respectively. 

To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number senes with 
price base August 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices. In this 
senes the average index for 1944 worked out to 260 8. Linking this 
figure with the index number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau 
Series, the Consumer Price Index Number for the month of April 
1959 on pre-war August 1939 base may be estimated to be 408 15. 
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Table 26 — ^Labour Bureau Consumer Price 
(Base shi/fed to 1949=100 except 
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2 
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8 

0 
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UC 
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1 61 
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06 
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1 59 
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92 
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Index Numbers for Working Class 

/or centres marJced toith an ostensk). 
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12 
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26 
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Table 27 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
PAID Employees and Rural Population in certain States 
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no 

no 
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98 
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Retail and AVholesale Prices 

pRrcE Relatives or Certain Selected Articles of Consumetion at 
18 Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month op March 1959 

{Bose: 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives ot certain selected articles of consump- 
tion at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of March, 1959, 
are given in the following tabl^ These measure the percentage 
variations in the retail prices of individual items as compared to 
their prices during the year 1949 Further details in regard to the 
compilation of these price relatives have been published in the 
October, 1953 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette’ Articles for 
which the price relative during the month of March 1959 showed 
variations of 10 points or more from the corresponding figure m 
the previous month are given against each centre m the statement 
below, The magnitude of variation is also shown m brackets. la 
case of a decline the number is given with a minus sign. 


I^amo of Iho centre end 
Sinfo 

(1) 

1 Karnes of tbu c<>miiKHlilics and VArmtions in their pneo rcbtivo 

1 in hraelvot'i. 

(2) 


Urban Centr<$ 

JJowboy— • 


Sniet . 

Rico(— l.h.flnim PilfWhAfharDjI (IJ). rotafi es 17J. 

Ilohfid . . . 

Wheat (—21). MoongPal (-.12>. Sdt (—25), ChiUies (tO), 
(—13) 

Bi^ar — ' 

. . , 

Grnni( — lS),C1iiMto«(lO),ArUar Dal( — ll),Gnr(— 11), Onioa3(17), 
Potatoes (14) Hair oil (12). 


IIuWi . 

a»illies(ll). Onions (20). 

Punjab— 


Amnlfnr 

Grein ( — H) Kerosene Oil (17). 

Vllor PinJ/tl — 


I.ucknnw 

niieot(-IS). GTBTn (—22). Rnrioy (—37), Ariiar Dal (— I'l). 
rotal.>es (in). Pan (—33). 

-Agra 

Gram ( — 12 ),Ilariejr{ — 16), ArharDr) ( — 14), Our (12), Pan (37). 

liareilly , . . 

AVlioat (—17). Bnrtoy (—13). Arliar Dal (—15). 

Bannrns . . 

Wheat (—16). Gram (—23), llnrloy (—20), Arhar Dal (—18), 
ro(a(oc3(Zl). 

Slecrut . . . 

A\heQt(— 11). 
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(1) 

12> 

fVesl Bengal — 


Howrah . 

ArharDal( — 25),ChiIbe8( — 10), Pish (H). Onions (10), Pot8toes(H). 

Budge Budge . 

Arbar Dal ( — J8), Fofafoes (13),Supari ( — 10). 

Kankmara 

Potatoes (15) 

pnaniganj 

ChiUies ( — lu), OnjMia ( — 12). 

Calcutta , 

Potatoes (14), 8apan (tl). 

Gauripore 

Potatoes (16). 

Serampore 

Gram Dal (19), Artsf Dal (—22). Turmeric (21), Pan (14). 

Kancharapara 

Turmeric (15), Potatoes (IS). 

A ••am— 

Burol Ceniru 

Maibang . 

Rvce (22). Balt ( — 28), Supstn (—11) 

Stliar— 


Teghm*— 

Barie7(10).blashDal(l&), GraraDal(12), Arhar Da) (—10), 
Potatoes (18), pan (57) 

Bomhay— 

■* 

Lakh . 

Jowar (—32), Kerosene oil (—19). 

llaihya PradtAh — 


Jfultapi . . 

Jowar(— 14). 

Salamatpui 

Vfheat (—26), Salt (10), ChiUies (10). 

MlJAOTt — 


Kudehi . . . 

Gram Dal (13), Salt ( — 22), OnioDS (27) 

OnAsa—. 


Bamra 

Edible oil (10), ChiBies ^). 

Muiuguda . 

Tea (14), Salt (10), CbiBws (10), Turmeric (17), Onions ( — 25), 
Kerosene oil { — 14). 

lajatlhait — 


B'ana . 

Vfbeat (—10), Our (U),<2nHie8 (15). 

lllnr Praduh — 


Shankargarli . 

Jowar (11), Arbar Ilal (—12). 


•Bass 1956= 100 
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Table 28— Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles at 18 
Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of March 1959 


(Bose; 1949=100) 
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Table 28 — confd. 



•Tta p'ice relatives have been worked ont on the basis of prices quoted from the fair price 
shops as the articles were not available infhoopon market. tBsae: 1956= 100. 
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Table 29— All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices ^Revised 
Series) 

^ (Bose: 1952-53=100) 








Genorai Indos Aii 
Ccmmodities 


Corcala 

PqUos 

VII loud 
Vrtielca 

trial 

Alatcrials 

Minufac 

Articles 

Now Se. 

Now Sorioa 
converted 
to old 
base (year 
Aug '39= 
100)f 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

s 

1953* Average . 

100 

90 

109 

119 

100 

105 6 

401 D 

1954 Average 

S4 

6C 

93 

101 

100 

09 0 

379 1 

1955 Average 

73 

50 

85 

07 

09 

91 6 

348 0 

1950 .ivewga 


78 

99 

115 

1D5 

102 0 

390 S 

1957 Average . , 

ice 

35 

107 

1)3 

lOS 

103 7 

413 7 

1953 Average . . 

105 

04 

113 

115 

103 

111 0 

422 a 

1953— 








March 

95 

7-. 

102 

U) 

103 

103 4 

401 2 

April . . 

97 

82 

105 

114 

103 

107 4 

403 8 

May 

99 

82 

107 

114 

103 

103 2 

411 3 

Juno 

106 

91 

113 

115 

103 

111 7 

425 1 

July 

110 

JOO 

113 

113 

103 

114 7 

430 S 

August 

114 

102 

120 

110 

100 

lie 0 

441 5 

September . 

115 

105 

121 

119 

109 

116 5 

443 4 

October 

114 

109 

121 

117 

199 

lie 2 

442 3 

Novombor , . 

111 

112 

113 

113 

109 

114 0 

433 0 

December . 

105 

III 

113 

113 

lOS 

111 4 

424 0 

1959— 

January . 

105 

117 

114 

114 

103 

II2 3 

427 4 

February , , 

105 

121 

II6 

116 

103 

113 2 

430 8 

Match • , , 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


•Arerage of 9 montlis endJng December. 

i«- obtained on the basia; 100 of the new series — 3S0-6 (bomg the avcta'-o 

19o2.53 of the old series). 

Sourct; Office of the Economic AdFwer, ACaistry of Osmaierce & Imlnatnes, Goct, of India. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA DURING 1958 
1. Scope, concepts and hmttaUons 

1 1. The statistics presented in this article relate to work-stoppages 
resulting from industrial disputes They do not cover disputes not 
resulting in work-stoppages For the purpose of these statistics an 
industrial dispute is taken to be a temporary stoppage of work by 
a group of employees to express a grievance or enforce a demand, 
or temporary with-holdmg of work from a group of employees by 
an employer (or a group of employers) in connection with matters 
relating to employment or non-employment or terms of employment 
or conditions of employment Thus, both types of work-stoppages 
popularly known as “strike and “lock-out” are covered Political 
strikes, sympathetic demonstrations and the like are. however, ex- 
cluded because they are not connected with any specific demands of 
employees lying within the competence of the employeis concerned 
to redress and so are closures not connected with industrial disputes, 
eg, closure due to shortage of raw materials, breakdown of 
machinery, financial reasons, etc, sponsored by employers The 
terms “work-stoppages” and “disputes”, as defined above, have been 
used in the same sense m this article. 

1.2 From practical considerations only such work-stappages are 
covered in the statistics which involved 10 or more workers, whether 
directly or indirectly. The statistics are collected from all the re- 
organised States and the Union Territories of the Indian Union 
Attempts are made to cover all work-stoppages, as defined above, in 
all economic sectors such as Agriculture, Mining and Quarrymg, 
Manufacturing; Construction, Transport, Storage and Communica- 
tions; Commerce, Electricity. Gas, Water and Sanitary Services, 
Services, etc While the coverage seems to be fairly satisfactory m 
the cases of organised sectors like Mining and Quarrymg, Manu- 
facturing, etc , it may not be so for the unorganised sectors like 
Construction, Commerce, Services, etc, because the primary data 
are collected on a voluntary basis, as explained in the next paragraph 

1.3 The Primary data in respect of the work-stoppages are collect- 
ed generally by State Labour Departments m respect of State Sphere 
undertakings and by Regional Labour Commissioner (Central) m res- 
pect of Central Sphere undertakings The above Authorities have made 
arrangements to collect the necessary statistics on uniform lines laid 
down for the purpose from the units concerned on a voluntaiy basis 
(that is, not through any legislation) when the occurrence of a w ork- 
stoppage is known For collecting these statistics, the Authonties 
generally emploj' the available local field agencies, eg Labour 
Officers, Labour Inspectors, Conciliation Officers, District Collectors, 
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Police Authorities, etc The two important statistics collected are: 
(ai number of workers involved both directly and indirectly and (bl 
the number of man-days lost The former represents the maximum 
number affected on any one day during the duration of the work- 
stoppage The figures of man-days lost are obtained by adding up the 
actual vacancies caused directly or indirectly by the work-stoppage in 
each shift of each potential working day (excluding Sundays and 
other holidays when the establishment would have remained closed 
had a work-stoppage not taken place) during the whole duration of 
the work-stoppage. These statistics together with other factual 
details, eg causes, method of termination, etc, for each individual 
work-stoppage are furnished by the Authorities mentioned earner in 
their monthly returns to the Labour Bureau. The Bureau consolidates 
these data and publishes all-India monthly statistics of industrial dis- 
putes m the Indian Labour Gazette It may be stated that very often 
details of disputes relating to a particular month are forwarded by 
the Authorities much later, say, after 3/4 months because of late 
receipt of information by the Authorities themselves. To that extent 
the Bureau has to revise its monthly statistics. The present annual 
statistics for the year 1958 are based on the monthly returns furnished 
by the State Authorities and include supplementary data furnished 
upto 30th April 1959. 

1 4 The figure of man-days lost is taken as an indicator for com- 
paring the position of industrial unrest between Stales, industries, 
etc., because it takes into account both the number of workers in- 
volved and the duration of work-stoppages However, instead of the 
absolute figures of man-days lost, the ratio of man-days lost to the 
corresponding man-days available for work will be a much better 
indicator for purposes of comparison. This indicator may be called 
the seventy rate of industrial disputes Attempts have been made 
in the present article to present such xaies for States (for manu- 
facturing sector only) and for individual industries to the extent 
figures of man-days available for work can be computed The figures 
of man-days available for work (or, scheduled to work) are derived 
by adding up man-days actually worked and the man-days lost due 
to work-stoppages These figures, therefore, represent the number of 
man-days which would have been worked had there been no loss due 
lo industrial disputes Figures of man-days worked for the manu- 
facturing sector are collected under the Factories Act and they 
relate to registered factories only. In one respect, however, they are 
somewhat incomplete because Clones which do not submit their 
annual returns are not included The number of such non-responding 
/acJnrjps xs, however, known and also the estimated average daily 
employment therein. The figures of estimated average daily employ- 
ment m non-respondmg factories m a particular industry have been 
multiplied by the average number of days worked by the responding 
factories of that industry (the figures of average number of days 
worked can be derived from the statistics connected under the 
Factories Act) in order to estimate the man-days worked m non- 
respondmg factories Such estimates have also been taken into 
account in the figures of man-days worked for computing the severity 
rates presented in this article. The severity rates have been presented 
for 1957 only because latest figures of man-days worked are avail- 
able for that year. 
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1.5 In one of the Tables of this review (Table V), statistics have 
been presented by causes of work-stoppages. For classifying the work- 
stoppages involving a number of causes or demands according to 
specified categories of causes the immediate cause leading to the 
work-stoppage is taken into account If there are a number of imme- 
diate causes, the most important among them is taken into account. 

1.6 The statistics presented m this review cover the whole of 
the Indian Union. Prior to 1957, the statistics used to cover only 
the Part A States and a few Part C States. 

2 Overall analysis 

2 1. Mention has already been made of severity rates of in- 
dustrial disputes. The Labour Bureau is publishing a series of Index 
Numbers of Industrial Unrest for the Manufacturing Sector on base, 
1951=100 by expressing the severity rates for successive years for 
the Manufacturing Sector as a percentage of such rate during the 
base year, viz , 1951 These indices upto 1956 were published m the 
last review on the subject published m June, 1958 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette The senes has now been brought upto 1957 and the 
figures are presented below. 


Time-loss in Monw/octurinp Industries 
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8.».217 

' 4.832 

507 

181 

I4I 

lD-,7 . . . . ' 

0.75.S08 

3.023 

400 

145 

04 

1058 .... 

NA 

4.046 

KA 

150 

N.A. 


* ETpliiding runjil) nnd Dollii, s3 Ihc figures of ^lan cIajs worked were not nTnilible. 

— Not ftTailnWo, 

A* B — A Imo his been drown bi iwecn I*)o6nnd I*l»7 in order to mdicnto Ihit the Cgiircs for 
ID IT ore not strictly coMi[>arnbIe with Iho^ for earlier jear->. 

It may be pointed out that the figures for 1957 are not strictly com- 
parable with those for earlier years because of the change in the 
geographical coverage of the statistics of work-stoppages and also 
because of the inclusion of estimated figures of “man-days worked” 
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by factories not submitting returns under the Factories Act It will, 
therefore, be necessary to start a new series on 1957 as base. Subject 
to these limitations it will appear from the indices of seventy rates 
that industrial relations m the manufacturing industries improved 
considerably in 1957 as compared to earlier two years The seventy- 
rate for 1958 cannot be compiled in the absence of the figures of 
“man-days V’orked ’ but taking only the indices of “man-days lost” 
it will appear that industrial relations m the manufacturihg in- 
dustries were only slightly worse than m 1957 

2 2 Taking all the economic sectors (not manufacturing in- 
dustries alone) it will appear that though fewer industrial disputes 
occurred m 1958 as compared to 1957, the number of workers involved 
and man-days lost were more in 1958, the geographical coverage re- 
maining the same In 1958, >here were 1,524 disputes as compared to 
1,630 m 1957, thus recording a decrease by 6 5 per cent The number 
of workers involved increased from 8,89,371 in 1957 to 9,28,566 in 
1958, le. by 4 4 per cent The increase m time-loss was much more 
significant from 64.29,319 man-days in 1957 to 77,97.585 man-days m 
1958, le by 21 3 per cent It follows that the average time-loss per 
dispute was considerably higher in 1958 as compared to 1957 (3,944 
man-days m 1957 and 5,117 man-days in 1958) The average number of 
workers involved per dispute increased from 546 m 1957 to 609 in 1958 
and average duration of dispute from 7 2 to 8 4 

2 3 During the year, an important event m the field of industrial 
relations was the ratification of the Code of Discipline m Industries 
(as adopted by the Standing Labour Committee in October, 1957 and 
as amended by the Indian Labour Conference at the 16th Session 
held m May 1958) by the four all-India Organisations of workers and 
three all-India Organisations of Employers The ratification of the 
Code appeared to have a considerable effect m lowering down the 
tempo of industrial unrest in the country during the latter part of 
the year, as will be seen from the following statistics for the two 
halves of 1958 





Xu of Iran 


dnputei 

involved i 

(lays bst 

1st half of 1938 .... 

781 

5,04,440 

47,01,136 

2Dd half of 1958 

790 

4,86,297 

30,96,419 


3 Analysis by States 

3 1. It IS seen from Table I that, as m the preceding year, West 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Kerala accounted for a major portion 
of the industrial disputes in the country during the year under re- 
view as well The four States accounted for 63 6 per cent of the total 
number of disputes, 88 6 per cent of the total number of workers 
involved and 74 7 per cent, of the total loss of man-days West Bengal 
recorded the highest average time-loss per dispute i e . 9,428 man-days 
In Bihar, Mysore and Bombay also average time-loss per dispute 
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was high, being 7,081. 5,781, and 5,216 man-days respectively As com- 
pared to 1957, the States ot Bihar, Bombay, Kerala Madras. Mysore, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, West Bengal and Tripura registered higher time- 
losses during the year 1958 

3 2 It has been explained earlier that seventy-rates provide a 
better basis of comparison instead of the absolute figures of man- 
days lost Such severity rales for the manufacturing industries sector 
for 1957 are presented in the last column of Table I It will be seen 
that taking all the States together man-days lost formed only 0 4 per 
cent of man-days available for work in manufacturing industries It 
will also appear that m the Slates of Bombay and West Bengal, which 
recorded a large time-loss the seventy rate was actually lower than 
the overall average for all States The seventy rate was substantially 
high in Kerala, Madras and Bihar 
4 Attalysis by Industries 

4 1 Table 11 shows figures of industrial disputes by industries 
It will be seen that about 51 9 per cent of the total time-loss was 
accounted for by disputes in the manufacturing sector during 1958 
Among the other sectors Agriculture and Allied Activities accounted 
for 12.6 per cent of total time-loss. Mining and Quarrying 8 3 per 
cent, Construction 5 4 per cent Electricity. Gas. Water and Sanitary 
Services 3 4 per cent , Commerce 0 2 per cent , Transport Storage and 
Communications 16 3 per cent. Services 01 per cent and the Miscel- 
laneous Group 18 per cent In the manufacturing sectoi the highest 
time-loss was recorded m the Cotton Mill Industry, followed bv En- 
gineering (except Iron and Steo!> and Iron and Steel Industiy These 
industries accounted foi 25 3 19 2 and 19 1 per cent respectively of 
the total time-loss in the manufacturing sector In the group Trans- 
port. Storage and Communications 62 6 per cent of the time-loss was 
caused by the strikes m the vaiious Docks and Foils in the country 
As compared to the preceding vear. the time-loss increased m all 
the sectors of economic activities except for Mining and Quairying, 
Commerce and Miscellaneous Gioups The increase in time-loss was 
most marked m Transpoit, Stoiage and Communications 

4 2. Seventy rates for the year 1957 foi different industries are 
given in the last column of Table H Anart from the various manu- 
facturing industries, it has been possible to compile such rates for 
plantations, mines and railwavs only because for other industries it 
IS not possible to calculate leliablo figures of man-days available for 
w-ork. The seventy rate of fime^Ioss due to indusinsl disputes ivas 
higher in Mining industries (0 53 per cent of total time available for 
work) than in the Manufacturing industries (0 40 per cent of the total 
time available for woik) Among the Manufacturing Industries it was 
particularly high in the Bidi-industiv (921 per cent ) because of wide- 
spread strikes in Aurangabad and Dhulian of Muishadabad Dislnct of 
West Bengal. The rate was also high m Chemicals (131 per cent). 
Paper Industry (0 91 per cent ) Iron and Steel (0 77 pei cent ) Cotton 
Textile (0 58 per cent.) and Jute Textiles (0 52 per cent ) 

Impobtant Industrial Disputes 

The features discussed earlier through State-wise and industiv- 
Wise analysis of the data are mostly accounted for by a few’ major 
work-stoppages during 1958 causing heavy time losses The detail? 
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of such work-stoppagfs (causing a time-loss of more than 1 lakh man- 
days) are given belou — 


Name of tho eorircrn 1 

1 Xb of 

1 worken 

1 uitoIt^ 

1 

daya 

Inst 

a™ 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

{<) 

IVcst Cokarn Collierj , P 0 Gliats 
land (llihar) 

l.!>16 

1,28,318 

Demand for reinstatement of 5 
worker* 

Kapih ToTtilea lAd , lNaT>)^jmA ' 
(tnaore) 

1 121 

l.OO.COS ' 

! 

Non payment of arrears of wages 
for Augast, lOi? 

Hmduat in Aircraft (Prt ) Ltd Bin 

12,141 

1.36.256 

1 

Arrest of 5 workers. 

OiriHruetiona! Cortriclori— Indian 
Iron and Steel Co Ltd , Bumpor 
4 Kulti A Standard Wagon Co , 
Burnpur 

t8.oon 

1 

2,88,000 

1 

Abolition of aub.contrnetor »y». 

1 tem retrenchement and decas- 
' uabaation of tbs regular con- 
tractors' labour 

Ikngal CTiemwal & Pharmatentical 
Worka Ltd, JlanikUla Main 
Boad, Calcutta 

2.200 

2,00400 

Assault on tbc Assistant Mana^i 
Laboir Officer and 3 olber 
tnembora of tlia management 

Tatanagtr Foundry Co Ltd , Jam. 
ahedpur 

2.700 

3,20,700 

Dwchargoof workers and suspen- 
sion ofona worker. 

Premier Automobile! Ltd, BombaT 

4.723 

4.21,223 

Demand for reinstatement of dis- 
charged workers 

Tiaeo (Prt.) Ltd , Jamahedpur 

2R,6'l'> 

3,10.033 

Demand for increase m wages end 
recognition of union. 

Buclcingliam 4 Carnatic SliUa, Mad- 

14,68'. 

2,63.I6'> 

Proposed reduction of 8 d»y* 
wages 

Bombay Municipality . 

24,500 

1.00,506 

Demand for inereaso m dearness 
allowance 

Ports of Calcutta, Bombay, J&draa 
and Vizagapatam 

69,110 

7,04401 

Implementation of Chowdhury 
Commiwion’s report. 

Gombodia Mdla Ltd , CoimbatMO 

1 1,700 

1.62,000 

Retrenebraent of 248 b&dli 
workers 

Bin Merchants Eatablishwenfa of 
Aurangabad and Dbulian in 
■WimSiadiViad. 

1 20,000 

2.20,000 

Demand for payment of mini- 
mu n wsgegt the ralofised by 
liiBbLnimum Wages CoioroiUee. 

Calcutta Tramways Co., Jlission , 
Row, Calcutta. 

10,000 

3 60,000 

Demand for increase in wages, 
deameas allowanees etc. 

Plantationa in Kerala . ' 

43,003 

1 6.50,388 



5. Analysis by Duration 

The number of terminated industrial disputes classified by 
duration is given in the Table TO. It may be stated that duration 
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represents the potential working days during the course of a work- 
stoppage and does not include Sundays and other scheduled holidays 
About 67 per cent of the work-stoppages which ended in 1958 and 
for which the relevant information w'as available lasted not more than 

5 days each The disputes continuing for a month or more accounted 
for only about 8 per cent of all disputes The percentage distribu- 
tion of industrial disputes by duration during 1959 did not show any 
marked variation from that in 1957 

6 Analysis by Workers Involved and Ttme-Ioss 

Table IV shows distribution of the work-stoppages by number 
of workers involved and man-days lost. It will be seen that a large 
number of disputes constituting 81 per cent of the total for which 
the relevant information was available, mvolved less than 500 
workers Only 9 4 per cent, of the work-stoppages mvolved 1,000 or 
more workers More of these w-ork-stoppages accounted for larger 
time-losses, as can be normally expected About 93 5 per cent of the 
work-stoppages accounted for a time-loss of less than 10,000 man- 
days 

7. Analysis by Causes 

The classification of work-stoppages by causes is shown m the 
table V. Work-stoppages due to grievances relating to “Wages and 
Allowances" were the highest m number followed closely by those 
relating to "Personnel”. They together formed, in relation to the 
cases for which the relevant information was available, about 60 0 
per cent of the disputes. 590 per cent of total workers involved and 
67 9 per cent, of total man-days lost The corresponding figures for 
1957 under the same causes were 57 4 per cent . 46.8 per cent and 
49 7 per cent, respectively It will also be seen that the proportion 
of the disputes relating to bonus and the proportion of workers in- 
volved and man-days lost therein were much less in 1958 than m 
1957. 

8 Analysts by Results 

The statistics of industrial disputes terminating during the year 
and classified according to results are shown in Table VI By 
"result” IS meant the extent to which the employees demands were 
met Thus, the result is judged from the point of view of employers 
for the purpose of these statistics Of the total number of disputes 
for which the relevant information was available. 28 1 per cent 
were unsuccessful from the employees’ point of view, 32 3 per cent 
wore decided in their favour and another about 15 9 per cent, re- 
sulted in their favour partially. In about twenty-four per cent, of 
the disputes, work was resumed without any final decision having 
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been reached In such cases the matter might have been under 
further negotiation or under reference to an industrial tribunal, etc 
It will be seen that the percentage of disputes which were either 
successful, partially successful or indefinite was slightly higher, 
when compared to the position of the previous year. The percentage 
of “Unsuccessful” cases decreased The percentages of workers in- 
volved and time-loss in unsuccessful disputes declined from 321 per 
cent and 27 2 per cent respectively m 1957 to 21 4 and 22 9 per cent 
respectively in 1958. This percentage m 1958 increased sharply m 
case of “Indefinite” disputes when compared to the year 1957. 

9 Analysis by Normal Employment Size of Unit affected 

Terminated industrial disputes by the normal employment sue 
of the units affected are given in the Table VII The number of 
workers normally employed is taken to be the number of workers 
employed on the last regular working day of the month preceding 
to the one in which the work-stoppages took place— excluding 
workers employed on special item of work not normally earned on 
by the employer. It would be observed that about 612 per cent, of 
the disputes involved units employing 100 or more workers during 
the year under review The units employing 1.000 or more workers 
were responsible for about 185 per cent of disputes involving 790 
per cent of total workers and 77.9 per cent, of the total time-loss 

10 Analysis by Method of Settlement and Results 

Table VIII gives an analysis of the number of the terminated 
disputes by method of settlement and results Slightly more than 50 
per cent of the disputes, for which relevant information was avail- 
able, terminated as a result of intervention by Government. The 
number of disputes terminating through mutual settlement formed 
about 25 per cent of the total and those which terminated on the 
basis of voluntary resumption of work also formed slightly less 
than 25 per cent of the total Most of the cases of voluntary resump- 
tion of work by the employees were unsuccessful or indefinite from 
the point of view of workers, whereas a large proportion of disputes 
terminating through the conciliation and mediation by Government 
was successful or partially successful from the point of view ol 
employees In the case of disputes terminating through mutual 
settlement also, a larger proportion was successful or partially 
successful from the point of view of workers 

11. Analysts of Lock-Outs 

The data presented in Table I includes both strikes and lock- 
outs It IS some what difficult to compile statistics separately for 
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strikes and lock-outs because sometimes disputes commencing in 
strikes turn into lock-outs and vice versa However, all the disputes 
in which lock-outs were declared at some stage or other have been 
taken together and the statistics for such disputes arc presented m 
Table IX. When the figures of this table are compared with those 
of Table I, it is seen that disputes jn which lock-out was declared 
at any stage accounted for 33 7 per cent of the total time-loss in all 
industrial disputes during the year 1958 although by number they 
formed only 8 0 per cent The average time-loss per dispute of this 
type was 21,469 man-days as against the average time-loss of 3,690 
per strike The time-loss due to lock-outs w'as high m West Bengal, 
Madras, Kerala, Bombay and Bihar during the year under review. 
As compared to the previous year the time-loss due to lock-outs 
decreased in Assam. Kerala, Madhya Pradesh. Madras, Onssa and 
Uttar Pradesh In 1958, there was no lock-out in Assam and Punjab 
Bihar and Bombay registered higher time-loss in 1958 although the 
number of lock-outs was less as compared to 195T The average time- 
loss per lock-out. increased m Andhra, Bihar, Bombay. Mysore West 
Bengal and Tripura and decreased m other States 

12 Analysis of Disputes in Central Sphere Undertakings 

Table X shows statistics of industrial disputes in central sphere 
undertakings which arc included m Table I In this sphere the 
Industrial Relations Machinery of the Central Government is the 
competent authority for intervention m the events of industrial 
unrest This includes all Central Government owned establishments, 
Railways. Ports, Banks and Insurance Companies, Mines and Oil 
Fields Disputes in this sphere accounted for 18 7 per cent of the 
total number of disputes, 234 per cent of the total number of workers 
involved, and 20 0 per cent of the total number of man-days lost 
During the preceding year these percentages wore 16 7, 18 3 and 
217 respectively During the year under review 54 4 per cent, of 
the total disputes in the Central Sphere occurred in the Mining 
sector involving, 36 5 per cent of the total number of workers and 
41 2 per cent, of total man-days lost in the central sphere The 
highest man-days lost and the number of workers involved m disputes 
in the Central Sphere were in Ports claiming 50 9 and 52 6 per cent 
respectively of the corresponding totals Although in the Banking 
and Insurance sector the number of disputes were significant but 
the number of employees involved and man-days lost were compara- 
tively low As compared to 1957, time-loss decreased m all the sectors 
of the central sphere except Ports and Railways Taking the overall 
position, the number of disputes workers involved and man-days 
lost increased by 4 8 per cent 33 3 per cent and 11 8 per cent respec- 
tively during 1958. as compared to the previous year, m the Central 
Sphere. 
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Disputes Classified by Industries, 1957 and 1958 
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TABLE III 


Terminated Disputes Classified by Duration during 1958 


Duration 

Ko. of 
Terminated 
Disputes 

Dercentago 

1053 

to Total 

1057 

A day or Ic's . ..... . 

028 

35 G 

30 0 

More than a day opto (3 days . . . 

461 

31 0 

30 0 

More than C day'! iipfn 10 dvys .... 

1 70 

II 4 

12 5 

More tlnn 10 drtja npto 20 dajs 

138 

0 3 

0 3 

More than 20 days npto 30 daj8 

74 

6 0 

4-4 

ilore than 30 days .... 

114 

7-7 

7-1 

Kot knoam ...... . 

0 

- 

~ 

Totai 

1,4‘tO 

100 0 

100 0 


A’B— rorpontnpv'^ giTCn in llip almTc tnVh nro biWomlicdi'initP'ifori'lncli tlierptov int 
Jnformafjrinjs ftVnjhWp 


TABLE IV 

Tcrnimated Disputes Ciossi/icd by Number of Workers Involved and 
Man-days Lost during 1958 


Niimbor of MiukIij'S Jost 


Ifo. of iVotkors Involrod j 

i 

1 

Loss 

than 

lOO 

1 1 

100 or 

'but (os* 
thin 
J.OOO 

1 000 or 1 
moro 1 
Imt (e*s 
than 
10,000 

10,000 or' 
moro 
but (e*s 
than 
60,000 

60,000 or 

Not 

known 

Total 

Leas than 00 

1 

253 

I34i 

S5 

li 

- 

' 

435 

60 or more hut less than 
100, 

107 

lie 

45 1 

1 

1 


1 

270 

100 or more but leas than 
600 

42 

204 

146 



- 

1 407 

500ornioro but less than 
1,000. 

3 

47 

67 


1 

- 

141 

1.000 or more 

_ ■ 

I’ 

76 

25 1 

20 


no 

A'ot known 

“ 

- 

*- 

- 

_ 

8 

8 

Total 

403 

62'i 

350 

65 1 

27 

0 

1,400 
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Disputes Classified by Causes, 1957 and 1958 
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Terminated Disputes Classified by Results, 1957 and 1958 



low 0 78 , 83.046 j 100 0 1,588 100 0 j 8 , 75,849 I 100 0 (.3, 53,710 I JOO 0 
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TABLE VH 


Terminated Disputes Clossi/ied by Normal Employment Size of the 
Units Affected, 1957 end 1958 





I»33 


1 

j 1937 

Employment Gronp 

No of 
Disputes 

N of 

Workers 

Ineolred 

No of 
Alan (U> • 

1 I/>st 

So. of 
Disputes 

No of 

51 orkers 
InTolrecl 

No. of 
JDuKlays 
Lost 

Less than 50 


336 

8,515 

' 97.677 1 

305 

7,763 , 

1,00,198 

50 or more bnt 
than 100. 

less 

_>37 

14,830 

1 1,55,403 

218 

13,096 1 

1,41,912 

too or more but 

less j 

433 

81,831 

1 7,15,210 

' 438 

88.721 

1 8,17,851 

than 000. 






500 or more but 
than 1,000. 

lefts 1 

195 1 

87,117 1 

7,70.603 

201 

I.W,373 

9,21.364 

1,000 or mote 


236 

7,28,495 

61,37.978 

369 

i 6,59,148 

13,40.902 

Xot kootro 


13 1 

939 

6,147 

.77 

6,746 

25,489 

Total, 

■ 1 

1.490 j 

9,21.727 j 

78,83,046 1 

1,588 

8,73,819 

63,53,716 


TABLE VIII 

Terminated Disputes Classified by Method of Settlement and Results 
during 1958 



1 No. of 
, tcnBinat- 
1 ed 

diTiufcs 

) burcess 

fol 

PartaU> 

1 ftuecess- 
j fnl 

' Un 

1 soceess 
j fui 

1 lode- 

1 flllltO 

I 

Not 

1 knosrO 

1 

Goctrnm^ni Ini^rrtnhon 






1 

Jledialion or conci- 
Uation. 

687 

309 

1 141 ( 119 

' 

' 104 

14 

Ailjudicafioo • • j 

82 

- 

2 

1 3 

17 

- 

iluluol ScUl^m^nl 







Direct pegotiatioa . j 

336 , 

J42 

&2 

4B 


1 

By tbird party . | 

12 , 

4 

- 

1 

V 

1 

Arbitration . . j 

5 

1 

~ 

- 

i 4 

1 _ 

PcluiU'iry rtiumption . 





1 


By Employees . ; 

347 ' 

5 

4 

1 236 

100 1 

2 

By Employers 

1 ' 

— 

1 — 

1 -( 

■i 

- 

Total . ' 

1,410 

461 

1 "■” 1 

itijj 

293 j 

17 



TABLE IX 

Lock-outs by States, 1957 and 1958 
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TABLE X 

Oisputei m the Central Sphere Undertakings, 1957 and 1958 



IDSS 

1957 


Ko of 
Djs- 
pules 

M of 
Workers 
IfiTolred 

Man days 
Lost 

Dis- 

Workers 

InTolvcd 

Man days 
laml 

Factories Including Work- 

V 

4,290 

36,098 

19 

10,993 

1,15,601 

Major I’urts 

37 

],14,23i 

7,92,08> 

48 

22,324 

51,324 

Hallways (Except tlork- 
sLops). 

11 

3,452 

50,909 

10 

2,453 

5,990 



155 

70,204 

6,43,531 

.127 

94,198 

10,23,353 

Banks & lasuianco Compa- 

bi 

0.9C3 

13,282 

48 

15,325 

1,60,782 

OtLcrs 

,2 

9,044 

21.210 

» 

11,011 

35,163 

XOTiL 

203 

2.17,175 

15,57,118 

272 

1,62,904 

13,92,219 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES- 
EXPERIMENT IN THE UNION MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

(Parts I to III o! this article have appeared m the May 1059 
issue of the Indian Labour Gazette This is the concluding 
portion of that article— Editor.) 

IV— iNSinUCTION 

Ability to tram subordinates is one of the entries in the confi- 
dential reports of Section Ofllcers, who form the mam category of 
first level supervisors in the Government of India Secretariat. Res- 
ponsibility for training their staff is thus recognised to be one of the 
most essential features of supervision in Government offices. 

Weak members — In group after group in the Relations pro- 
gramme, there were demonstrations in which one member or other 
of the staff was said to be not good enough. A reliable assistant, lack- 
ing in judgment, was purchasing stores of poor quality A newly 
promoted assistant was punctual and obedient, but his capacity for 
uork was poor both in quality and quantity An assistant of a submis- 
sive type was inefficient, his language and referencing being poor. 
The standard of work of an assistant was low because his past ser- 
vice was m the executive line Another assistant was below the Secre- 
tariat standard because he was working in a subordinate office. A 
technical assistant was keeping files badly and his noting was poor. 
Analysing these problems, the groups felt that m most of the cases 
of this type, better work could be obtained by more guidance and 
bstter instructions, instructions on the lines of the principles dis- 
cussed and practised in the Instruction programme It should be pos- 
sible for supervisors to pay greater attention to such weak members, 
because capable and experienced members require comparatively 
lesser attention. 
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— In tho demonstrations in the Ins- 
truction programines, one participant plays the role of a supervisor 
and another that of an assistant or a clerk, and an actual instruction 
js enacted before the group The subject matter for the instruction 
is selected by the former from the actual work in his Section, such 
as collection 'of information on a subject, preparation of a note, draft 
or a statement, rc-examination of a case. etc. The setting for the 
instruction is also selected by him from out of several situations that 
usually arise m his Section such as an assistant or a clerk, either new 
or new to the subject requiring an instruction, an assistant or a 
clerk required to he corrected and so on In this way each demonstra- 
tion in an Instruction programme gives practice to the supervisors m 
the following preliminary steps, which are essential if work is to be 
got done correctly, quickly and conscientiously: — 

(i) To organise one’s mmd by breaking down the proposed 
instruction into stages and kej' points so as to ensure quick 
absorption by the person for whom the instruction is in- 
tended; 

(u) To take care to see that tho latter is m a receptive mood, 
and IS not embarrassed or inattentive, 

(iii) To instruct clearly, completely, patiently, one stage at a 
time, with appropnato stress on key points; 

(iv) To check up that tlie instruction has been completely 
understood. 

Why Instructxons /att— After each demonstration, the group dis- 
cusses the performance of the supervisor with reference to the points 
mentioned above By thus observing their colleagues, and by hearing 
their frank but friendly criticistn the participants become aware of 
the flaws in their own bcha\iour which they have not recognised be- 
fore A few of tho faults which were mentioned by the groups after 
the demonstrations, arc follows — 

(i) Failure to ensure that instruction is really necessary, 

(u) Trying to get an admission that the man receiving tho 
instruction is wrong, 

(iii) Too much speed; 

(iv) Absence of a little pause after each stage, 

(v) Lack of patience, 

(vi) Omission of important details, 

(vii) Confused with too much detail, or too detailed to encourage 
initiative, 

(vni) Inclusion of irrelevant matter; 

(i\) Too many directions at a time; 

(x) Indulging m an argument instead of discussion; 

(xi) Instruction from one high and mighty. 

(xii) Failing to give reason*: why, in cases wheie it would be 
beneficial to do so 

(xiu) Failure to ensure that tho man receiving the instruction 
takes notes, where that would bo helpful, and 

(xiv) Taking it for granted that the instruction has been under- 
stood. I e failure to check up what exactly has been under- 
stood. 
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ImpoTtant points in qivinq mstructions — ^Some of the conclusions 
arrived at by the groups are mentioned below: — 

(i) No mstruelion should be given till the supervisor is clear 
as to what is wanted 

(ii) Superv'isors should pay special attention to the initial 
training on the job of new men as the attitude they form 
during their early days will have a lasting effect; 

(m) A little time spent m helping and guiding a subordinate 
will save a lot of time later, even though it may sometimes 
appear easier to do a job oneself than to instruct a man to 
do it or to re-do-it, 

(iv) Supervisors should dissuade their non-technical staff from 
being contented with the routine disposal of a case and 
should encourage them to acquire a general appreciation 
of the subjects they handle, 

(v) Instruction by asking for suggestions, or by discussion or 
by saying “shall we work it this way" is likely to be more 
fruitful m the case of an experienced employee; 

(vi) Supervisors should develop the habit of discussing import- 
ant and di'hcult problems with their immediate subordi- 
nates and their immediate seniors with a view to settling 
a method of approach for tackling the problem; 

(vii) When a junior supervisor is asked by a senior to speak on 
a case, the former should welcome it as an opportunity to 
create a favourable impression about bis ability; 

(vin) In correcting errors, tone and attitude are important, and 
the supervisor shouM adopt a positive and helpful ap- 
proach; 

(ix) A supervisor should not be sarcastic and should not show 
impatience at the failure of a man to grasp what is being 
put across, 

(x) In trying to improve the performance of subordinates (t e 
in trying to help them to get over remediable defects) it 
would be good to fix dates by which improvements should 
be brought about, and then work to that end, 

(xi) Imperfect mterpretation of an instruction will lead to mis- 
understandirgs and trouble and it is important to ensure 
complete understanding of any instruction, and 

(xii) Time could be saved by preparing standard break-downs 
made up of stages and key points, for items of work such 
as arrangements for peri^ic meetings, arrangements for 
periodic training courses, procedure for amendment of 
labour laws or rules, scrutiny of requests for cycle advances 
or for loans fiom Provident Funds, handling of requisi- 
tions for office equipments, etc. 

V — Training Needs 

During the discussion at the end of every training programme, the 
supervisors have been freely expressing their views and making sug- 
gestions on various aspects of training ITie more important of these 
may be summarised as follows' — 

(i) The training programmes should be presented to senior 
officers also; 
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(ii) Training should be imparted to all the supervisory staff; 

(iii) Groups of membets drawn from different offices of the 
Ministry arc bettor than groups formed from one and the 
same office; 

(iv) Trained supervisors should be brought together periodi- 
cally for group discussions; 

(v) The programmes should be extended to other Government 
offices, 

(vi) Non-supervisory staff should be given training in rules 
and regulations, method improvements, conduct and 
behaviour etc , and 

(vn) There should be rewards for outstanding improvements. 

Senior Officers — At the end of the training programmes some 
supervisors refer to one or olhei of the following two difficulties 
viz , (i) Even though the supervisory principles discussed and prac- 
tised are practical and are worth practising, there may be some ini- 
tial difficulty, because not being accustomed to those methods so far, 
a supervisor may take time in applying them, (ii) They might fail 
to apply the principles because of pressure of work 

As against this, the following views have been expressed some- 
times by the same members and sometimes by other members' — 
(i) Time can be saved by getting a full day’s work from all members 
of the staff by better training by elimination of unnecessary work 
and by better relations, (u) Some methods of work may have to be 
»short circuited m special emergencies but they should make the 
principles their second nature particularly when dealing with prob- 
lem cases, and (in) In spite of the burden m the beginning, progress 
will gather momentum, if they practise more and more 

The general conclusion therefore has been that supervisors must 
strive to acquire a high degree of supervisory skill by conscious prac- 
tice on day to day work, and that senior officers should help and en- 
courage them in this This accounts for the suggestion made by several 
groups of supervisors, both senior and junior, that the training pro- 
grammes should be presented to senior officers also In fact, it is only 
the immediate senior who can effectively stimulate the lunior super- 
visor to adopt good supervisory practices, m the face of the stress and 
sltavn of daify vcorV; 

Full coverage — Experience shows that good supervisors welcome 
supervisory training because it enables them to improve their stand- 
ard of performance. Bad supervisors are not enthusiastic, because of 
the effort and discipline required to apply the principles in practice 
One Relations group of junior supervisors said that training of all the 
supervisory staff is important because thereby a tradition and a 
climate would bo created by uhich even a bad supervisor would try 
to become better When once therefore, a decision is taken to intro- 
duce training m any organisation efforts should be made to give it to 
every one, who is likely to benefit from U. 

Composition of groups— In the first Instruction group of senior 
officers, It was decided that the training groups in the Ministry should 
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be composed of officers drawn from the Secretariat of the Ministry 
and frona its attached offices in Delhi, such as the Directorate General 
of Resettlement and Employment, Employees’ State Insurance Corpo- 
ration OTice of the Chief Adviser, Factories, Office of the Chief 
Labour Commissioner (Central), and the Office of the Central Provi- 
dent Fund Commissioner Junior supervisors have appreciated this 
decision as the following reactions of theirs will show: — 

(i) Groups of members drawn from different offices of the 
Ministry are better than groups of members from one and 
the same office 

(ii) Discussions m a group composed of colleagues from differ- 
* ent Departments and Sections of the Ministry have provid- 
ed an opportunity to get the best of each one and to learn 
from one another This would help bettor discharge of 
duties 

Groups composed of officers drawn from different offices of the 
Ministry emphasise the unity of the Organisation Presence of some 
Secretariat staff and of some non-Secretariat staff m each group helps 
also to bring about a better understanding between the administrative 
staff and the technical staff 

In regard to the supervisory levels of the participants, one group 
of middle level officers said that presence of different levels of super- 
visors in the same group would enable the senior officers and the 
junior officers to understand each other’s difficulties. While this may 
be all right for condensed programmes in which only the principles 
are discussed, groups of officers of more or less the same level are 
likely to be more successful in the case of full programmes, m which 
demonstrations ate also taken up 

Follow up — It was said in one senior Relations group that the 
trained supervisors should after some time be brought together for an 
hour or tw o to see how far they have been successful in applying the 
principles on their day to day work One senior Methods group also 
said that the supervisory staff should be brought together periodi- 
cally for group discussions of this type 

The request for opportunity for meeting periodically has also 
been voiced by five junior groups The purpose of such periodic meet- 
ings was slated by them to be to enable them to exchange ideas and 
experiences of common interest, such as application of supervisory 
techniques in actual practice, difficulties faced m supervision, etc 
They said that supervisors have not so far been having opportunities 
of this kind to meet and discuss common problems, and that periodic 
programmes of this type would tone up sUndards of supervision 

Training is not a function to be carried out just for a limited 
period If it IS to be effective, it has to go on continuously To arrange 
for periodical meetings of trained supervisors, would be one way of 
maintaining the continuity of trainmg This will be as useful as 
refresher training. 

Extension to other Government Offices — The general opinion of 
those who have participated in the programmes is that even though 
supervisors in Government offices have to do original work in their 
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capacity as senior knowledgeable persons, they must develop super- 
visory skills and that training would help them in this They have 
accordingly made the following two suggestions — 

(i) Each Ministry may have a Training OfTicer, 

(li) The training programmes may be included m the training 
course for Section Officers conducted by the Secretariat 
Training School 

Both these suggestions are complementary It will take a consi- 
derable time if the large numbeis of existing supervisors m various 
Government offices are to be covered through the Secretariat Train- 
ing School. Every Ministry is therefore likely to need a Training 
O.licer of its own Whalevei may be the method, every officer who 
occupies or is to occupy positions involving control of others should bo 
assisted to understand the naluie of supervisory duties and should be 
given some guidance on the handling of subordinates This was one 
of the views expressed by the Committee on the training of civil ser- 
vants set up in the United Kingdom m 1044, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Half Assheton, then Financial Secretary to the Treasury It 
seems to apply equally well to the civil service m India 

Mon-superuisory staff — The supervisory staff who have participat- 
ed in the training programmes have been suggesting that there is 
need for introducing some such tiammg for the non-supervisoiy staff 
also Their ideas may be summarised as follows — 

fi) Some arrangements foi the training of new assistants and 
clerks in office proceduic and work may be taken m liand 
m those offices where there are no such arrangements, 

(ii) Every assistant should be given the Methods programme a 
beginning being made with senior assistants, and assistants 
passing through the Secietanat Training School, 
fill) Persons supervised mav be given training not only m rules 
and regulations but al&o in regard to their conduct and 
behaviour, responsibih1\ etc 

Training should prepare the non-supervisory staff to do their 
work efficiently, by giving them the necessary knowledge about 
rules and regulations, by developing in them the requisite skills 
such as skill m noting, drafting organising good methods of work, 
etc., and by generating in them an attitude of willingness co-operation, 
and resDonsifailUy These training needs are likely to be met most 
effectively if, in ihe case o! employees at certain basic ici^eis. sveh as 
clerks, assistants, etc , simultaneous attempts are made to teach the 
necessary knowledge and skills and to develop Uie right attitude to- 
wards work Here again, simultaneous training in all the Ministries 
and through the Secretariat Tiaining School is likely to be more 
effective, if all the staff are to be trained quickly 

Apprehensions and reionrds — Reference has already been made 
to the fact that some supenusois are reluctant to bring up demonstra- 
tions for practice in the groups for fear that group discussions mav 
expose weaknesses in their sections Another apprehension w’hich was 
expressed m an Instruction group was that if a supervisor foUow’s the 
principles of instruction, the staff would no doubt do good work but 
that the senior officers would think that the supervisors are doing 
precious little. A third fear expressed in Metliods groups was that 
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improvement of methods and consequent elimination of unnecessary 
work might give rise to the question of reduction of staff, so long as 
staff requirements are judged on the basis of statistics of receipts 
The answer to these difficulties seems to he in the following two sug- 
gestions, the first of which was made in a senior Instruction group 
and the second m a junior Methods group- — 

(i) Remarks relating to skill in instruction, skill in improving 
methods and skill in leading should be made m the confi- 
dential report of the supervisory staff, 

(ii) Improvements effected as a result of the training should 
be assessed and rewards given for outstanding improve- 
ments 


VI— Results op Tbaininc 

As supervisors form a link in the chain of administration, any 
training given to them will have effect on themselves, on their staff 
and on the Department as a whole Supervisors, who participated in 
the training programmes in the Ministry had something to say on all 
these aspects. 

Better supervisors— The first and the most direct beneficiaries of 
the training are the trained supervisors themselves, because it helps 
them personally One group said that it would have been helpful, if 
they had known these prmciolcs earlier Another group expressed the 
view that the training is of special interest to them, because their 
difficulties have increased these days, people being generally con- 
scious more of their rights than of their responsibilities A third group 
said that the training would be useful to them not only in their pre- 
sent posts, but also in the higher posts to which they might be pro- 
moted later In their words, the tiaming has helped them to be aware 
of the following responsibilities:— 

(0 To improve their general outlook, to understand each other’s 
difficulties, to widen their range of vision and to develop 
a critical and an analytical attitude, 

(ii) To acquire self-disciphne. and to reduce disciplinary pro- 
ceedings, 

(ill) To mould the attitude of the staff so as to develop their 
sense of responsibility and discipline, to stimulate their 
pride and satisfaction in work, and to get better work 
smoothly, 

(iv) To tackle problems methodically and confidently and to en- 
sure continuity of efficient performance even m times of 
pressure; 

(v) To devote more lime for planning and supervision, to do 
better work and to become better supervisors 

Better loork and better atmosphere — With regard to the benefit 
that the staff derives from the training given to the supervisors, the 
views of the trained supervisors were as follows — 

(i) There are reasonable chances of weaker members of the 
staff showing improvement in their performance; 

(ii) There will be better understanding and co-operation be- 
tween the supervisora and their staff, and a greater degree 
of happiness, peace and satisfaction 
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Benefits to the Department — ^The views o£ the participants in re- 
gard to the benefits accruing to the Department as a result of super- 
visory training may be summed up as follows — 

(i) The programmes focus attention on certain systematic prin- 
ciples which good supervisors follow, and will serve to 
arrest delerioralion m the sense of responsibility and disci- 
pline, m the methods of work and m the supervision obtain- 
ing in Government offices, 

(ii) Training will help to change the attitude of the supervisor 
from one of resignation to dull routine to that of a question- 
ing frame of mind resulting in initiative through anticipa- 
tion and analysis, the former approach is easy for the indi- 
vidual but IS largely ineffective; the latter is difficult, but 
often productive of results, 

(ill) Little improvements even on small items of work would 
collectively make a major contribution towards economy 
and efficiency; 

(iv) The instruction programme does a lot of good in that it 
shows why instructions sometimes fail and how by giving 
better instructions, better work can be secured both in 
terms of quality and speed; 

(v) The Methods programme directs thoughts to methods of 
work which otherwise go unnoticed, points out that there 
is plenty of scope for improvement and demonstrates that 
time and labour can be saved by eliminating unessential 
work and simplifying essential work, 

(vi) The Relations programme not only brings about the reali- 
sation that few supervisors are observing the principles at 
present, but also the conviction that staff relations can be 
strengthened by applying the principles discussed and 
practised. 

Results— What has been said above are the general views of 
groups of supervisors, but not of each and every individual super- 
visor who has participated m the programmes Whether expressed or 
implied, the attitude of individual supervisors can be classified 
broadly under the following four categories. — 

(i) The principles are good, and they will be of help in actual 
work, 

(u) The principles are good, but they are already being applied; 

(lii) The principles are good, but they cannot be applied be- 
cause of pressure of work, 

(iv) The principles are good but their practice must start from 
the top 

One encouraging feature is that in every group there are some 
supervisors belonging to the first category The purpose of the train- 
ing IS to help and encourage them and to attempt to modify the 
attitude of the rest In other words, the training tries to divert the 
attention of all supervisors from the minimum that is required to 
the best that can be achieved To focus on the minimum stifies initia- 
tive. To aim at the best builds it up But results of attempts to modify 
attitudes in this manner, particularly in administrative offices of 
Government will not be spectacular and will be difficult to measure. 
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The following quotation from the book “Training the Super- 
visors” published m 1956 by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission will be of interest in this connection; — 

“There is a tendency to expect too much from short, formal 
training courses We cannot look for large results from one- 
shot courses, nor dramatic changes m the basic social 
behaviour of people on the basis of a few weeks of train- 
ing Supervisory training is a slow and cumulative pro- 
cess, which when intelligently and regularly applied tends 
in time to bring improvement in the work performance of 
employees What we can look for is interest on the part 
of the trainees and some indications of progress toward 
established goals” 

VII— Summary 

I. During a period of fifteen months from January, 1958 to April, 
1959, thirty-eight discuesion groups were held in the Ministry of 
Labour and Employment with a total of 469 participants, made up of 
188 individual officers Fifly-lwo per cent, of them participated in 
full ten-hour programmes, and the rest m condensed programmes. 
The participants accounted for 88 per cent of all the ofllcers m the 
Secretanat of the Ministry and m its ofllces in Delhi At the level 
of Section OHlcers who form the main category of supervisors at the 
lower levels, participation was as high as 91 per cent, 89 per cent 
of this being m full ten-hour programmes 

On the 7th April, 1959 there were only about a dozen supervisors 
of the Ministry in Delhi, who had not participated m any of the 
three programmes There were about 1C who had attended one pro- 
gramme but not the remaining two, and about 32 who had participat- 
ed in two programmes, but not in the third The mam reasons for 
non-participation were absence on leave or on tour, pressure of work 
or immediate work, or inability of the immediate Supervisor to 
spare his junior It is possible to reach most of these officers by 
arranging special sessions to suit their convenience 

The reasons mentioned above were the source of a good deal of 
difficulty m fixing up participants for each group It was. however, 
possible to make progress, because of the encouragement which the 
senior-most officers gave by their own participation in the pro- 
grammes. 

The number of different officers of the Ministry who attended 
all the three full programmes was Sixty-three per cent of them 
attended all the 15 two-hour sessions Ninety-seven per cent has an 
attendance record of over 80 per cent 

Eighty-nine per cent of the junior officers who participated in 
the full programmes brought up demonstrations for practice m the 
groups 

ir The demonstrations in the Methods programmes enable the 
supervisory staff to see for themselves some of the wasteful or un- 
necessary work in their own Sections, and to get some practice in 
applying the basic techniques for eliminating or simplifying them 
Most of the demonstrations yielded practical ideas for improvements 
on the jobs demonstrated and on similar other jobs. 
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III. Tlie demonstrations in the Relations programmes show that 
a supervisor can try to make bis staff want to work by treating them 
as individuals, by being considerate and helpful, by giving credit 
when due, by taking them into confidence, by making best use of 
each person’s ability, by taking firm action where necessary, and by 
setting higher standards for himself. 

IV. The demonstrations in the Instruction programmes show 
why instructions sometimes fail and how successful instructions can 
be given. 

V. Some of the views cxpiosscd by the participants at the end 
of the programmes were that the training programmes should be pre- 
sented to scnioi oificeis also, that trained supervisors should be 
brought together periodically foi group discussions, that the train- 
ing should be extended to other Government o.hces and that non- 
supcrvisory staff should also be given training m rules and regula- 
tions, method improvements and conduct and behaviour 

VI. Training of existing supervisors in supervisory skills is an 
uphill task and results, particularly m administrative offices of Gov- 
ernment. will not be spectacului and will be difficult to measure 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

MICA MINES LABOUR WELFARE FUNE^ANNUAL REPORT ON 

THE WORKING THEREOF FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31ST 

MARCH. 1958* 

The Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946 provides for a 
levy of an 'ad-valorom' customs duty on all mica expoited from 
India except from the Slate of Jammu and Kashmir. During the 
year under review, the income of the Fund was about Rs. 189 lakhs 
The fund so collected is utilised for the promotion of welfare measures 
for labour employed in the mica mining industry A report embody- 
ing the various activities financed from the Fund m the States of 
Andhra, Bihar and Rajasthan for the year ended 31st March 1958 has 
been published by the Government of India i’, and the same has been 
briefly summarised in the following paragraphs 

1 Mcdicol Facihtics— The Fund provides medical facilities to 
mica miners and members of their families. The facilities piovidcd 
include maintenance of a Central hospital at Karma as well as static 
and mobile dispensaries During the year under review the three static 
dispensaries in Andhra Pradesh and five each m Bihar and Rajasthan 
continued to. function In Andhra, they ore located at Kalichcdu, 
Tahipur and Sydapuram, in Bihar, at Debour, Dhorakola. Dhab 
Bondro and CharkapathaJ and in Rajasthan, at Amli. Bagore. Bemah, 
Ropa and Lawa-Sardargarh During the year, one more static dis- 
pensary was csfabhsbcd at Parsabad in Bihar Besides these, there 
wore mobile dispensaries — one in Andhra, two in Bihar and five ir 
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Rajasthan These mobile medical units catered to the needs of work- 
ers and their families living m areas not served by the static 
dispensaries. 

For hospitalisation of mica miners, a temporary in-patient ward 
of 8 beds attached to the dispensary at Kalichedu in Andhra was 
available In addition to this, three beds were also reserved at the 
district headquarters hospital at Nellore for the exclusive use of 
mica miners The Central hospital at Karma in Bihar — continued to 
do good work. The construction of building for the Regional hospital 
at Tisri in the same Slate was also in progress. The total number of 
patients cases treated by the static dispensaries and the mobile 
units, etc., during the year were as follows. — 


• State . 

XumVr of palipnM/c«8Cs treated 

Andhca. ■ . 



1,72,611 

Uili ir 

itajaattian . 


. 1 

l,3S,5H (including 2SMI 
patients treated tn tiio 
Karma C’cntraJ Hos- 
piVal) 

1,18,221 



Total i 

4,26,876 


For combating tuberculosis and silicosis among mica miners in 
Andhra, a 8-bed T.B ward in the Government T.B Hospital at Nellore 
was to be constructed with the assistance of Rs. 15,000 contributed 
by the Fund It was also decided to pay Rs 100 per bed per month to 
the patients recommended by the Fund authorities ana admitted to 
the T.B hospital for treatment Proposals for the construction of a 
TB ward at Kalichcdu were also under consideration 

Anti-malaria operations were also continued m the mica mining 
areas in the States of Andhra and Bihar. 

2 Maternity and Child Welfare — The Fund also provides mater- 
nity and child welfare facilities to women workers and miners’ 
families Four maternity centres run by the Fund in Andhra con- 
tinued to render useful service to women labourers and children in 
the mining areas There were two such centres one each at Dhab and 
Dhorakola in Bihar and five in Rajasthan 

The following figures give some ideas of the work dong by these 
maternity and child welfare centres during the year under review • 


Activity 

1 Andlira 

Bibst 

Ragislban 

1. Xo of Labour esses conducted . , , . 

408 

53 

(at home) 

104 

2. Xo of prenatal cases attended and cved . 

4,174 

164 


3 Xo. of post natal cases attended and cMed . 

460 1 

OS 1 

142 

4. Xo. of infants attended and cared 

X.A 

' 2,578 1 

1 3,420 

5. Xo of clinicscondncted (lIomanBitaliy UeaKhVisitors) 

91 

(clinics) 

516 j 

2,489 

(IfoiDO 

vmts) 
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Besides, free milk was distributed to children at these centres 
Mothercraft classes were also conducted for women workers. 

3 Educational and Vocational Facilities — 

Andhra — Six elementary schools and one middle-school continued 
to function m the mining areas of the State The number of children 
attending these schools was 763 during the year under report Mid- 
day meals were served to the children studying in these schools and 
this proved a very successful incentive for the children In the year 
under review, a sum of Rs 10 535 was spent towards the supply of 
such meals Besides, books and slates were supplied free of cost to 
the children During the year a sum of Rs 1,512 was distributed 
amongst 56 eligible children of mica miners as scholarships for 
their studies in Higher Elementary Schools and Colleges The Fund 
also continued to maintain the boai ding-house at Sydapuram which 
accommodated 18 children of mica miners studying in District Board 
High School In the two schools at Kalichedu and Talupura, the 
children were taught various types of handicrafts. One community 
centre was also run for the benefit of mica miners and their families. 

Bifiar — Four multi-purpose institutes each comprising an adult 
education centre and a women \\elfaio centre continued to function 
at Debour, Dhab, Kodarma and Saphi for the benefit of mica-mmers 
and their families Six primary schools continued to function at 
Khijun, Sankh, Charki, Gajandi, Bhandan and Khorkota 

Rojastlian— Adult education centres existed at 12 places At these 
centres, slates, pencils and books uerc supplied free to the pupils 
The daily average attendance in these centres was 214 Four primary 
schools were run by the Fund one each at Amh, Dhosar, Ganeshpura 
and Toonka The total number of students studying at these schools 
was 118 during 1957*58 Reading room and library were also main- 
tained at two of the welfare centres at Bagore and Amli In the former 
centre first-aid classes were also conducted Knitting and sewing 
classes for women workers were also conducted at four welfare 
centres, viz . Para. Sanod Surajpura and Sarand It was also pro- 
posed to start two more centres, at Amh and Bagore 

4 Recreational /acihties — Recreational facilities such as indoor 
and out-door games were also provided by the Fund for the miners 
in all the three States At most of the centres, radio sets were 
maintained and free cinema shows were arranged m a number of 
such centres Annual sports meet, on a zonal basis, was arranged at 
Talupur in Andhra and Karma m Bihar A team of mica miners also 
participated m the annual tournament organised at Bhilwara by 
the Labour Department of the Government of Rajasthan Dramatic 
functions and celebration of important festivals were also arranged 
at various centres m the States of Andhra and Rajasthan. 

5. Finances — The total receipts of the Fund, during the year 
amounted to Rs 33 7 lakhs The expenditure during the same year 
was Rs 7.3 lakhs in Bihar Rs 1 3 lakhs in Andhra Pradesh, and 
Rs. 1.4 lakhs m Rajasthan The closing balance was Rs 1,78 8 lakhs 
as against an opening balance of Rs. 1.55 1 lakhs. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WAGE COMMITTEE FOR WORK- 
ING JOURNALISTS WAGE RATES FOR WORKING 
JOURNALISTS 


The Government of India have accepted, with certain minor 
modifications, the recommendations of the Wage Committee for 
Working Journalists regarding fixation of rates of wages for Journa- 
lists. The recommendations as accepted by the Government are 
briefly summarised below 

Classification of Newspapers and News Agencies — For the 
purpose of fixation of wages, the newspapers and new’s agencies have 
been classified on the basis of the average revenue of three account- 
ing years 1955, 1956 and 1957 Daily newspapers have been classified 
into the following six categories 


Class 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

r 


Gross Revenue 
VI ULii'i And aVrre 
liii .?SUkhxaDd abOTT, tut U?k)W Rs 

lii lakbsdiidatoTe, but beloa lU JSJaklis. 
H» 0 ktkbs and but beluu Rs Uklu;. 
Ki J«kbt acd aboie but below Rs 5 UUw. 
L/e'i« iban Ri .'1 lakbs 


A newspaper, not being a newspaper fallmg va class ‘F’, having an 
advertisement revenue of less than half of its circulation revenue is 
to be placed in the class next below that m which it would fall on 
the basis of its gross revenue. 

Weeklies, bi-weeklies and tn-weeklies have been classified as 
under. 


CUh 

Ctost Rcn»n<« 

I .... 


11 .... 

Ra o itUu anti but tu Ukts 

Ill ... . 

B 1 Iskb and .ibove but Ulow R% S lakhs 

IV . . . .| 

Bclovt Be 1 lakb 


No recommendations have been made in respect of journalists 
employed in establishments publishing periodicals at intervals 
longer 'than a week : 


The news-agencies have been categorised as follows 


Class 

1 Groai Bixziuo 

1 

1 

t . . 

! Rs 23 ictkhs and abore 

ri 

Rs. 10 Ukk« and abore. but below Rs. 25 lakbs 

III ... . 

Below Rs lOlaldis 


Foreign news agencies have been treated as belonging to Class I of 
the news agencies. 
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Reclassification of a newspaper or nows agency can be sought 
either by the employer or emplovoe at any time aftei the comple- 
tion of accounting year 1960 on the basis of the average revenue of 
the three immediately preceding accounting years provided that it 
IS not sought more than once in any period of three consecutive 
accounting years. 

Classt/icafioii 0 / Areas — For the purpose of payment of deainess 
allowance to full-time employcob and monthly retainer to part-time 
employees, areas have been classified as under; 

.\ri a I Mflf « ilii m/ . liatiiiljiy, ( iilciiU i. Di Ud mu! Jfndui'' 

\ri'\II Tonn'i ftith n l''’!’'*' •’"'*» *>f n\or '» la! li'< cxchuliii!' nu Iic'ix'lilmi 

III Other ph<M 

Classification of Working Journalists— Yor the purposes of deter- 
lYiininfl ernoluments. full-time woiking Journalists have been grouped 
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Claw of 

XcTtipaper 

Group 0 

employ r PS 

1 pp- Ic 

A 


‘ V/«ra|p 


, 

Rs COft— 'iO— 1000 {« jt«rs) 


ir A 

p.,. 0,00— w- CTO- W— 000 (1 0 yoars) 


III 

2V)— 2';-4">0— T()-Cf»0— 40— fiOO (IR jTar«). 


1 

R, 12>— 7— I'i-'^IO-225-l5— Wn (16 jears). 

B 

I 

Vo ‘Vale 


II 

n.<i ';00~30-6-'0— 50— 000 (lO year*). 


IIA 

Ra 4()()„25^C0(W-40— W)0(13year«). 


in 

Ra 173— 20-17'»— 2V-600 (10 jears). 


IT 

Rs 100-3— 120— 7J— 180-10-200— 15— 260 (IS jcars). 

0 

I 

Mo Bcaln. 


II 

Ra 400— 20- TOO— 27— CTO (11 years) 


II-A 

Ri 3.70— 20— 4>0— 27— 600(11 years) 


III 

Rs 170— IT— 300— 20— .700(20 j-ears) 


.V 

Rs 80— 7-110— 7J— 160— TO-2etO(18jtirs) 

D 

I 

Ko .Seale 


ir ■* 

Ra 200— 17— 350— 23— 450 (14 Tears) 


' II-A 

R« 177— 17— 127-27-400(11 vears) 


III 

Rs. 127— 7V* 200- 10— 210— 17— W)0 (17 uar«) 


IV 

Rs 77-^5— 127— 7J— 170 (16 years) 

E 

I 

Xo Seale 


II 

R*. 150—15—225—25—127 (0 seam) 


IT-A 

Rs 127— IT— 200— 27— lOOl'Ijear.) 


III 

Ra. 100- 5—170-10-200- 121—225 (17 jrars) 


IV 

R,s. 70—7—140 (14 Tesis) 

F 

I 

Mo Pcsle 


II 

P^s 127-10-177-121— 200(7 x'ars) 


II-A 

Rs 100— 10— 180 (8 sears) 


in 

Rs. 80—5—150 (14 years) 


IV 

Ra 6.5-7— 120(11 \eaia). 
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Dearness Allowance 

27. Dearness allowance should be paid to working journalists 
at the following rates — 


Range of l»asi< 


A,..I 

A ca II 

Arealll 

f.j—lOf) 


Its 

50 

IN. 

i 40 

Rt 

30 

101—200 


C» 

7fl 

40 

201—300 


70 

: m 

1 

50 

301—400 


80 

70 

CO 

401— COO 

i 

'1 

00 

80 

70 

COl— 750 

1 

1 

107 1 

07 

87 

75lasdaliOTC 

.1 

1 

120 

110 , 

1 

100 

Remuneratton of Part-time Employees 


28 Part-time correspondents should be paid a monthly retainer at 
the following rates -- 

Clasi of Daily 

flaM of 

1 

1 

^ Area 11 

1 

1 Area III 

1 



1 

R-. 


A . ^ 

- 

100 

77 

1 i-. 

B . 

' 


'■» 


C . 


.70 

40 

17 

D . 

- 

40 

1 70 

17 

T. 


1 

20 

' 10 

T . 

- 

1 27 

1 17 

10 
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Dearness Allowance should be paid to the full-time working 
journalists at the following rates. — 


K.<nge of 

Arei I 

Area JJ 

Ar> 1 IJI 

C">— liKt 

It< 

50 

It- 

40 

J\h 

SO 

mi-. 'On .... 

CO 

,'.0 

40 

j(n— Wo .... ... 

70 

00 

70 

.S(ll_40o . .... 

SO 

70 

00 

401— '>on ... ... 

90 

SO 

70 

.'01 "SO . . . . m 

I91 

<l> 

b-> 

"iU sixl fltiolo . . . . 

i:o 

no 

100 


Other alloioauccs — The fixation of conveyance, entertainment, 
travelling, overseas and other allowances has been left to collective 
bargaining between the parties 

Apprentices and Probationers — An apprentice is a learnei and 
not an employee but the period of apprenticeship would not exceed 
two years A working journalist may be employed as a probationer for 
a period not exceeding one year during vvhicn he would get a basic 
pay at not less than the minimum of the scale applicable to the class 
of newspaper or ne\v's*agency and the group m which he is proba* 
tioner, and would also gel the appropriate dearness allowance 

The recommendations will come into efTect from 1st June 1958 in 
the case of classes A. B and C of dailies and Class I news agencies, 
and in case of others from the date on which these orders were 
published in the Government of India Gazette 


• LABOUR LAWS AND DECISIONS 

LAWS 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES (COMPULSORY NOTIFICATION 
OF VACANCIES) BILL. 1^59 

The above Bill providing for compulsory notification of vacan- 
cies to employment exchanges ivas introduced m the Lok Sabha on 
the 24th April 1959 The “Statement of Objects and Reasons” appen- 
ded to the Bill IS reproduced below 

“The Training and Employment Services Organisation Committee 
set up by the Government of India m 1932, had recommended, inter 
alia — 

(a) that employers should be required on a compulsory basis 
to notify to -the employment exchanges all vacancies othei 
than v’acancies in unskilled categories, vacancies of tem- 
porary duration and vacancies proposed to be filled b\ 
promotion. 

(b) that employeis should also be required on a compulsorj 
basis to rcndei to the employment c.xcJiangcs sta/T strcngtjj 
returns at regular intervals. 
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The Committee had further recommended that the measure of 
compulsion so suggested may be embodied m suitable legislation The 
Bill seeks to implement those recommendations”. 

(The Gazette of India, April 24, 1959) 


AMENDMENT TO THE EMPLOYEES’ PROVIDENT FUNDS 
SCHEME, 1952 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (1) of Section 
7 of the Employees’ Provident Funds Act 1952. the Central Govern- 
ment have amended the above scheme by adding para 68-A after 
para 68 The additional para provides that advances from the Fund 
may be granted for serious or prolonged illness of a member or a 
member of his family 

(The Bombay Gazette, May 7, 1959) 


THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS (MADHYA PRADESH AMEND- 
MENT) BILL, 1959 

The above bill has been published m the State Gazette for 
general information The Bill aims at (i) extending certain provisions 
relating to registration of approved unions of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946, as adapted in Madhya Bharat region 
to the whole of the Stale and (ii) giving requisite powers and 
imposing corresponding duties on the Registrar of Trade Unions to 
enable him to play a more positive role than merely acting as a re- 
gistering authority The Bill also provides that appeals against the 
orders of the Registrar should lie to the Industrial Tribunal consti- 
tuted under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 

(The Madhya Pradesh Gazette, April 10, 1959) 


MADHYA PRADESH INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BILL 1959 
The Government of Madhya Pradesh have published the above 
Bill m the State Gazette for general mformation It aims at regulat- 
ing the relations of employers and employees in certain matters, 
making provision for settlement of industrial disputes and providing 
for certain other matters connected therewith The mam provisions 
of the Bill relate to authorities to be constituted or appointed 
thereunder, procedure for recognition of undertakings and repre- 
sentative unions, powers and duties of Labour OiTicers, procedure 
for joint consultation and conciliation proceedings; powers and 
duties of Labour Courts, Industrial Courts or the Board of Arbitra- 
tion, Court of Enquiry, penalties, record of industrial condition, etc 
The Bill IS intended to integrate and improve upon the State indus- 
trial relations law now m force 

(The Madhya Pradesh Gazette, April 24, 1959) 


MINIMUM WAGES (MADHYA PRADESH AMENDMENT) BILL, 
1959 

A Bill further to amend the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, in its 
application to Madhj'a Pradesh has been introduced in the Slate 
Legislature It has been published in the State Gazette for general 
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infoimation. The Bill envisages> the removal of lacuna in the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 by which Bidi Manufacturers and others 
escape the bability for payment of minimum wages to workers by 
engaging petty contractors who are supplied raw material lor the 
purpose ot manufacture. 

(The Madhya Pradesh Gazette, March 20, 1959) 


MADHYA PRADESH SHOPS AND ESTABLISHMENTS RULES, 
1959 

The Government of Madhya Pradesh have framed the above 
Rules A text of the same has already been published in January, 1959 
issue of the Indian Labour Gazette. 

[Notification No 3U3/13119/XVI dated the 20th April 1959 
in the Madhyo Pradesh Gazette of May 1, 1959.] 


WEST BENGAL MATERNITY (TEA ESTATES) AMENDMENT 
ACT. 1959 

The above Act has received the assent of the Governor of West 
Bengal. The amended Act provides for an increase in the rate of 
maternity benefits from Rs 5/4/- to Rs. 7/- per week. 

[Notification No 975L dated the 29th April, 1959 m the 
Calcutta Gazette of April 29, 1959.] 


ASSAM EMPLOYEES* STATE INSURANCE (MEDICAL BENEFIT) 
RULES, 1958 

The Government of Assam have framed the above Rules which 
will come into force on such date as the State Government may, 
by notification, appoint m this behalf. A brief summary of the 
rules has already been published in April 1959 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 

[Notification No GLR 46/54 dated the 2Cth April 1959 m 
the Assam Gazette of May 6, 1959 ] 


ASSAM SUBSIDISED INDUSTRIAL HOUSING ALLOTMENT 
RULES. 1959 

The Goveinment of Assam have framed the above Rules which 
lelatc to allotment of houses constructed by the State Government 
The rules, inter alia deal with the eligibility for allotment, proce- 
dure for allotment and its cancellation, recovery of rent, etc 

[Notification No TCP 245/58/Part/18 dated the 0th April 
1959 in the Assam Gazette of April 22. 1959 ] 


MYSORE MINIMUM WAGES RULES. 1958 
The above Rules have been framed by the Government of 
Mysoie. A text of the same was published in Dcccmbvi. 1958 issue 
of the Indian Labour Gazette 

[Notification No LLU 21 MNW 58 dated the 18th Apiil 1959 
in the Mysore Gazette of May 14, 1959 ] 
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KERALA INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BILL, 1959 
The above Bill, aimed at regulating the relationship between 
employers and employees tor the prevention, investigation and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes by negotiation and for certain matters in- 
cidental thereto, has been introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
ot Kerala The mam provisions of the Bill relate to: authorities to 
bo constituted or appointed, procedure for recognition of trade unions, 
lepresentative association ol employers and negotiating agents of 
workmen, settlement of disputes by negotiation and reference of 
disputes to the State Industrial Relations Board, irregular strikes and 
lock-outs penalties, etc. 

(L.A Bill No 12 ol 1959) 


DECISIONS 

DIRECTIONS CONTAINED IN GOVERNMENT MEMORANDUM 
WERE NO BAR TO ANY INDUSTRIAL COURT TAKING 
COGNISANCE OF A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE MUNICIPA- 
LITY AND ITS EMPLOYEES OR ANY CLASS OF ITS EM- 
PLOYEES— AWARD OP THE STATE INDUSTRIAL COURT. 
NAGPUR, IN AN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
PRESIDENT, WARDHA MUNICIPALITY AND THE SWEEPER 
EMPLOYEES OF THAT MUNICIPALITY 
On receipt ol a joint application from the parties, the Com- 
missioner of Labour, Nagpur referred the industrial dispute between 
the Wardha Municipal Committee and the sweeper employees of thai 
Municipality m respect of fifteen demands relating to basic pay, in- 
crements, house rent, maternity leave, earned leave, sick leave, In- 
dependence Day leave, residential quarters, supply of blankets in 
ramy season, abolition of the system of free labour (Begar), etc., to 
the arbitration of the State Industrial Court, Nagpur 

The Municipal Committee urged before the Industrial Court 
that It could not enter into any negotiations with the sweepers in 
regard to their demands in view of the directions, from Government 
contained m its Memorandum No 1033-I213-XXIII dated the 25th 
April 1951 The Industrial Court observed that the Government 
memorandum was no bar to any Industrial Court taking cognisance 
of a dispute between the Municipality and its employees or any class 
of Its employees. The Court was of the view that sweepers employed 
by a single Municipal Committee should not be dissuaded from claim- 
ing revision of pay scales, on the ground that that revision might 
lead to similar demands by sweepers of other Municipal Committees 
If sweepers m other Muniapal Committees do not agitate for revision 
of pay scales, that is no reason for refusing or postponing that demand 
by sweepers who make it if it is found otherwise justified 

The most important demand made by the sweepers was in regard 
to the revision of then basic pay-scales so as to provide for a minimum 
basic pay of Rs 30 instead of Rs 17 They had claimed that the pay 
scales obtaining in the old Bombay State, before reorganisation, 
should be made applicable to the sweepers in the Vidarbha area The 
Industrial Court examined in detail the circumstances under which 
the sw'eepers were working ard fixed the basic pay scale of male 
sweepers at Rs 21 — i — 28 and that of female sweepers at Rs 18 — 
i-26. 
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Most of the remaining demands, for instance those relating to 
earned leave, sick leave and Independence Day leave, increase in 
liousc rent, higher increments, increase in the number of sweepers, 
etc , were rejected by the Court Certain demands made subsequent 
to the reference for arbitration were not investigated by the Court 


PRODUCTION BONUS NOT PART OF WAGES— AWARD OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL (GENERAL). UTTAR PRADESH 

In an industrial dispute lelating to the payment of production 
bonus, the Tribunal considcied the question whether production 
bonus being linked with production, could bo treated as part of 
wages and decided that it could not be so treated. The facts of the 
case are as follows — 

M/S Singh Engineering Works Ltd, Kanpur was paying “ex- 
gratia" production bonus to its workmen since 1959 During 1958, the 
workmen in its rolling department raised a dispute and contended 
that the existing scale of payment of production bonus was arbi- 
traiy and irrational and incommensurate with the stiess. strain and 
hazard involved Conscquenll> o icvjsion m the rates of production 
bonus was asked for with the claim that this bonus should form a 
component of wages The employers contended that the payment of 
production bonus was voluntaiy and that no Tribunal or Authority 
had jurisdiction to order such pavmcnt The Tribunal citing a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court lield that production bonus was also a 
kind of bonus and was payable m those circumstances m which oidi- 
nary bonus w'as paid It. therefore, held that a claim for production 
bonus could be entertained But as unlike w’agcs, it was not payable 
irrespective of the fact whether there was profit or not, it could not 
be treated as a part of wages The workers' contention that pioduc- 
lion bonus is a pait of wages wa» thus over-ruled The workers’ 
demand for revision of the present rate of production bonus was also 
lojected as the workers could not substantiate their allegation that the 
existing scheme was arbitrary and irrational [UP Labour Deci- 
sions- April, 1959, vide pp 35—11 ] 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— APRIL 1959 

EMPLOtMtNT SlTUXTION 

(a) Enij,loynient Erchaupc Statistics — ^The highlights of the 
'Statistics for the month arc os follows* — 

(i) Compared to the pievious month, registrations at the Em- 
ployment Exchanges recorded an increase of 34 152. i c , by 
20 9 per cent At the end of the month the number o'f 
applicants on the Live Registers was 12,39938 as against 
12.17.650 at the end of the previous month Thus register- 
ing an increase of 19 338. ic. by 16 per cent 
ml The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
increased by 24 5 per cent. Tlio number of vacancies 
notified inci eased in both public and pin ate seclois Of 
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the vacancies notified to the Exchanges during the month, 
88 6 per cent were in Government and quasi-Government 
establishments and local bodies. The number of employers 
utilising the services of the Exchanges increased from 
6,876 during the previous month to 7,335 during the month 
i e , by 6 7 per cent 

(ill) The particulars of 1,64 767 applicants as against 1,21,933 
during the previous month were forwarded for the avail- 
able ]ob opportunities The number of placements effected 
during April, 1959 was 22575 as compared to 17,860 in 
March 1959. thus recording an increase of 264 per cent. 

The relevant statistics are presented in the following table: — 


■ 

I'lW 

Jlarch 

1930 

Ilegistrationa 1 

1,07,^38 

1,63,380 

Ji’UDilxT of Applicants on tho Ltvo Rt gist or* 

13,36,088 

12,17,630 

INunilwr of Employers Utilising tbe ‘^rvHi.s of ilic Eniplojmint 
Esrhnnscs 

' '.SSI , 

6,670 

Vacancies Kotified .... . . 

41,806 

i 

PJacoments ElTcctcd 

22,773 j 

! 17,660 


(b) Closures— Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 42 closures, m 35 of which 
4,859 workers were affected, as against 33 closures affecting 1,724 
workers m 27 cases in the preceding month Of the 42 closures 9 were 
due to trade reasons, 5 each due to defects m machinery and end of 
season, 3 each due to financial loss and shortage of work, 2 each due 
to completion of work, shortage of raw material and uneconomic 
working and 1 each due to change in management, financial difficulty, 
refusal of the premises owner to repair the factory premises and fire 
m the factory. The reason for 7 closures are not known 

(c) Retrenchment — In the Staves supplying information there 
were retrenchments m 24 units affecting 1,094 workers In the pre- 
vious month, retrenchments were reported from 12 units affecting 
158 workers The main reasons for retrenchments during the month 
were shortage of work, loss in business, change of contract and com- 
pletion of work 

(d) Lay Off — In the Stales supplying information, 57 units laid 
off 19,310 workers mainly due to shortage of work, financial difficul- 
tves, acoumul'atvou. of stocks and breakdown of furnace 

(e) Employment in Nciu Factories and Factories Re-opened o/ter 
closures — In the States supplying information, 23 new factories were 
registered m which 1,060 workers were proposed to be employed 
Five factories re-opened after closures in 4 of which 882 workers 
were employed In Punjab in 19 factories out of 22 factories eithei 
newly registered or re-opened after closures, 281 workers were em- 
ployed. 

(f) General Employment Situotion in Factories— Reports received 
from the States do not show any significant variation m the employ- 
ment situation. 
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WopKiNG oi L\cour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay 
regular visits to undertakings and to get infringements, if any. 
rectified Recourse to legal action is generally taken in cases of 
gross violations or against habitual defaulters The table belou’ 
shoVG the number of establishment inspected, prosecutions launched 
and convictions obtained during the month of April. 1959, under the 
Factories Act, Payment of Wages Act Minimum Wages Act and 
Die Shops and Commercial Establishments Acts m the States foi 
which information is available Statistical data regarding the 
number of trade unions registeicd. etc, under the Indian Trade 
Union Act, 1926 are given m a separate table and information re- 
garding the implementation of the Industrial Employment (Stand- 
ing Orders) Act, 1946, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, 
etc, IS given m separate paragiaphs 

Eslablislimcnts inspected Prosecutions launched etc under certain 
Labour Lau's m April. 1959 


(a) Number of establishments inspected 

(b) Number of prosecutions launched 

(c) Number of convictions obtained 
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Number of Trade Unions registered, etc., under the Indian Trade 
UmoTis Act, 1926 dunnp Apnl, 1959 
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iNDUsiRiAb Employment (Standing Orders) Act 1946 
In Andhra Pradesh, Standing Orders of one concern were certi- 
fied during the month In Madras, six Standing Orders were cortifled 
during March, 1959, bringing the total of such orders to 772 In West 
Bengal, six Standing Orders were certified during the month under 
review 

Workmen’s CoMpcnsatiok Act, 1923 
In Andhra Pradesh an amount of Rs 6,452 was paid as compen- 
sation for five fatal cases and Bs 756 in one non-fatal case during 
the month In Kerala, 15 cases were decided during the month and 
a sum of Hs 2.803 was disbursed as compensation In Madras an 
amount of Rs 17,213 was deposited with the Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation in respect of three fatal and six non-fatal 
cases during March, 1959 In Rajosthim seven cases were decided 
during March, 1959 and Rs 5,887 was distributed as compensation 
In West Bengal a sum of Rs 1,71,346 was deposited by the emplovors 
and Rs 1,42,157 was paid-as compensation to the iniurtd peisons and 
dependants of the deceased In Delhi 4 cases were disposed of during 
the month under review 
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Workers’ Education 

In Andhra Pradesh, workers’ education classes m Hindi, English, 
Telegu and Urdu at 12 factories were continued to be held during 
the month In Madhya Prodesh, 'a workers’ education centre was 
formally inaugurated by Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani on the 4th April 
1959. In IJttar Pradesh, adult education classes were continued to be 
held at the four labour welfare centres in Kanpur during the month 
The average daily attendance in these night classes was 42 
Labour Welfare 

In Andhra Pradesh, welfare activities like indoor and outdoor 
games etc., were continued to be organised in the Labour Welfare 
centres during the month. In Bihar the Labour Welfare centres m 
nine towns, etc , continued to function actively during the month 
Some of the special programmes organised at those centres were’ 
film shows, music programmes, health and sanitation work in labour 
colonies etc. In the Punjab, instructive entertainments were continued 
to be provided m the labour welfare centres Entertaining and 
educative films were screened as usual at various labour welfare 
Centres A free milk distribution centre for the benefit of workers 
was opened at ChandigArh. with the help of the Bharat Sevak 
Samaj. In Uttar Pradesh, the usual welfare activities were earned 
out with groat enthusiasm at various labour welfare centres during 
the month. Some of the special programmes comprised children's 
games, baby shows, music, indoor tournaments, etc In West Bengal. 
31 labour welfare centres functioned satisfactorily during the month 
The total attendance m these centres during the month was 90.991 
Cinema shows, outdoor matches etc, were arranged in some of 
the centres Training in various craUs, such as sewing, knitting 
and leather work were continued to be given as usual m the 
plantation centres In Delhi, the welfare activities in all the eight 
labour welfare centres remained normal during the month The 
total attendance during the month at these centres was 36,558 
Important among (ho activities were the organisation of special 
music programmes, volley ball matches, a film show, etc The 
Government purchased 1.080 books on various subjects and distri- 
buted them amongst the various centres 

COMMITTEFS, CONFERENCES AND ENQUIRIES 

In Bihar the second mcelmg of the Standing Committee 
(Evaluation and Implementation) was held on the 9th April. 1959 
The items on which decisions were taken related to strike and 
lockout at the Hindustan General Electrical Corporation. Ltd . 
Karampura, alleged infringement of the Code of Discipline bv (0 
m.anagcments of the Indian Cable Co Ltd , Jamshedpur and Dar- 
bhanga Sugar Co Ltd . Lohat and (ii) Labour unions of the Sugar 
Factoiies at Marhowrali Goraul and Chanparia. lockout at Katihar 
Jute Mills. Kati.hai and registration of rival trade unions under 
the Indian Trade Union Act The Committee for the fixation of 
minimum rates of wages in agriculture in Saran district also mot 
during the month and sent its unanimous recommendation to 
Government on the minimum wages to bo fixed under the Mini- 
mum Wages Act. 1946 In Madras the monthly meeting of the 
State Housing Board was held in March, 1959 to discuss the pro- 
gress made in the various housing schemes. The first meeting of 
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the Regional Board of the Employees’ State Insurance, Madras 
was also held during March, 1959 in which the Assistant Director 
of Medical Services stated that the question of providing more 
hospitals for the insured workers -was under consideration. In 
Mysore, the Family Budget Enquiry to determine the Consumer 
Price Index in Mangalore was in progress during the month under 
review In the Punjab, the Committee, appointed to hold enquines 
and advise the Government in fixing minimum rates of wages m 
respect of employment in Cinema Industry met during the month 
and submitted its report to the Government The State Evaluation 
and Implementation Committee also met during the month under 
review and approved the constitution for the team of observers to 
be appointed to go into alleged violations of the Code of Discipline 
It was decided that if any member of the E & I Committee is con- 
nected with any alleged breach of the Code of Discipline, he should 
not be included m the team of Observers The employers' represen- 
tatives in the Committee undertook to persuade the employers to 
implement the awards and agreements In Rajasthan, the survey 
into the conditions of Labour m Bidi Industry in Kota Division was 
completed during March 1959 In Uttar Pradesh, a meeting of the 
Sugar Bonus Sub-Comroittee was held during the month under re- 
view and the cases of factories, who applied for exemption from 
payment of bonus for the crushing season 2957-58. were heard The 
Standing Tripartite Committee for Textile Industry outside Kanpur 
also met during the month and stressed that the decisions already 
taken should be implemented by all concerned and that the sub- 
committee appointed for the revision of the Standing Orders should 
submit the draft proposals in the next meeting of the Committee In 
West Bengal, the following meetings were held during the month — 

(i) Minimum Wages Advisory Committee for Calcutta Corpo- 
ration met twice 

(ii) The State Evaluation Committee at its seventh meeting 
discussed, among other things, cases of non-implementation 
of awards and agreements, working of the Code of Dis- 
cipline in industry “out of court” settlement cases and 
implementation of labour laws The Committee decided that 
the employers’ and employees’ organisations should set 
up screening committees on the lines indicated in the 
decisions of the Central Evaluation Committee with a 
view to examining the cases where recourse to law courts, 
by way of appeal could be avoided as far as possible 

(uO Three Special meeting of the Calcutta Dock Labour 
Board were held during March-Apnl and it was resolved 
that subject to the approval of the Central Government 
where necessary, the rates of levy and contributions to 
the welfare fund be fixed at the following rates from 1st 
May 1959: — 

(a) General levy — 70 per cent, of the gross wages in res- 
pect of workers on the reserve pool register other 
than tally clerks and 55 per cent , of gross wages m 
respect of workers on the monthly register 

(b) Levy for Tally Clerks— 19 per cent of gross uagcb 
payable to the tally clerks in the Reserve Pool Re- 
gister, 
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(c) Contribution to Welfare Fund — 5 per cent of gross 
%vages in respect of rcseive pool workers and monthly 
workers. 

(iv) Special Committee on Jute met and examined the material 
received from the Jute Commissioner and the I J M A m 
respect of the Howrah Jute Mills and the Naskarpara Jute 
Mills on detailed break-up of workers according to machines 
m different departments In Delhi, meetings of the Minimum 
Wages Committees relating to employment m printing 
presses and foundries with or without shops were hold 
during the month to consider the review of minimum rates 
of wages m these employments The Minimum Wages 
Committee, set up for reviewing the minimum rates in 
Delhi Transport Undertaking, also met and decided not to 
proceed with the review of the remaining categories of 
employees pending the report of the Second Pay Commis- 
sion. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
APRIL 1959 

The information regarding .industrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown in the tables in the Statistical Section of 
this issue It will bo scon that in April. 1959, there were 104 fresh 
disputes In 100 of these disputes, for which information on number 
of workers involved and man-days lost both are available the 
maximum number oC workers involved was 26,689 m units normally 
employing 46,914 workers The figures for the previous month were 
103 fresh disputes, maximum number of workers ini’olved m .05 dis- 
putes 44.221 in units normally employing 1,21.605 workeis The 
number of disputes current at any time during the month vas 143 
In 138 of them the maximum number of workers involved was 36,885 
m units normally employing 60.949 workers The figures for the pre- 
vious month were 134 current disputes, maximum number of workers 
involved in 123 disputes 56,019 in units normally employing 137,149 
workers The average number of workers involved m 133 ruircnt 
disputes during April, 1959 was 34.365 In the preceding month the 
average number of workers involved was 55.078 m 123 current dis- 
Dutes The man-days lost w’ere 321,261 during April, 1959, and 2 79 346 
during the preceding month. The time-loss during April 1958 and 
the monthly average time-loss during the year 1953. was 5 97.269 and 
6.49,799 respectively The average duration of disputes current at anv 
time was 9 3 daj’s during April, 1059 and 51m the preceding month 

Nineteen of the current disputes resulted m lock-outs These in- 
volved 5.473 W’orkers and accounted for a time-loss of 90,276 man- 
days during the month West Bengal accounted for 10 lock-outs 
Madras 3, Bombay 2, and Mysore Delhi. Kerala and Uttar Piadosh 
one each. 

Ninety one disputes terminated during the month of Apid 
Of these 64 lasted for not more than five da>*s each ard onlv 8 lasted 
for more than thirty days each The workers were complcteh ui 
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partially successful m 36 cases that terminated during the month. 
They were unsuccessful in 25 cases The results were indefinite in 29 
cases and not known in 1 case Among the important causes of fresh 
disputes may be mentioned “Personnel ’ in 40 cases, “Wages and 
Allowances” m 20 cases and “Bonus” in 8 cases During the month 
under review, a time-loss of 2,52 804 man-days out of the total of 
3,21,261 1 e 78 7 per cent was accounted for by the Manufacturing 
industry group Mining and Quarrying and Transport and Communi- 
cation (other than Workshops) followed next with time-losses of 
39,134 and 18,202 man-days le 122 and 57 per cent respectively of 
the total Time-losses m other major groups of industries were com- 
paratively low By individual industries, considerable time-loss was 
recorded in Ship Building (33.600 man-days). Silk Mills (25.646 man- 
days), Manufacture of Metal Products (22 717 man-days). Plywood 
(2^408 man days), Tanneries and Leather Finishing (21,252 man-days), 
and Cotton Mills (19,164 man-days) under the Manufacturing group 
and in Coal Mines (23,456 man-days) under the Mining and Quarry- 
ing group 

West Bengal recorded a time-loss of 1,75503 man-days during the 
month This was the highest among all the States. Next m order 
came Bombay, Bihar, Madras and Andhra with a time loss of 47,398: 
27,100, 26,625 and 24,496 man-days respectively Compared to the 
previous month, the time-loss increased significantly m West Bengal, 
Bombay and Andhra by 48,630, 41.294 and 19 406 man-days res- 
pectively It either decreased m the remaining Slates or increased 
only slightly 

Regarding the industrial relations m the States there was nothing 
special to report 

Details of Importakt Disputes 

The lock-out in IGN Rly Co Ltd, Ra^abagan Dockyard, 
Calcutta, reported earlier, came to an end on the 28th April, 1959 
through direct negotiations The lock-out lasted for 35 days and 
accounted for a total time-loss of 49,000 man-days On the 21st April, 
1959, all the 3,000 workers of Chinese Tanneries Ltd Dhapa and 
Tangara, Calcutta (HMS) struck work over non-implementation of 
minimum wages The strike terminated on the 28th April, 1959. 
through direct negotiations and accounted for a tune-loss of 21,000 
man-days. On the 26th March. 1959. all the 1,000 workers of Orient 
General Industries Ltd . Chore Bibi Lane, Narkeldanga Calcutta. 
(AITUC) struck work as a protest against the dismissal of 30 workers 
and the suspension of another 121 workers due to go s'ow tactics 
adopted by them The strike was continuing at the end of April. 
1959, and caused a time-loss of 26,000 man-davs during the month 
under review On the 26th March. 1959, all the 770 workers of 
Venesta Ltd , Kamarhatty 24-Parganas, struck work as a protest 
against the issue of charges sheet to two workers On the 2nd April, 
1959, the management declared a lock-out which was still m progress 
at the end of the month under review' It caused a time-loss of 20,020 
man-days during April, 1959 

For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951=100) for the month ol April. 1959, was 83 (pro- 
visional) as against 54 (provisional) in the preceding month. 
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SETTLERrENT OE DISPUTES AND CORIPLAINTS RECEIVED BY THE STATE 
Labour Department 

The following statement shows the number of complaints 
(classified by their nature) received by the Labour Departments 
of various States during April, 1959 and the number settled or in- 
vestigated by them: — 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN PARLIAMENT 
[The information given in the following paragraphs has 
been summarised from the replies given during tlic 
budget session of the Lok Sabha — Editor] 

Employees’ State Insmancc Act— All the State Guvcinmcnts 
have agreed m principle to extend the medical bcnefils under the 
Employees’ Stale Insurance Scheme to the families of inbured per- 
sons The centres where such facilities arc already aic available m the 
various States arc given below — 

Andhra Pradesh Hyderabad Secunderabad Visakapalnam. 
Chittivalsa, Nellimarla, EUiru, Vijayawada. Mangalagin. and Guntur 
Assam: Gauhati Tinsukhia Makum, Dhubri and Dibrugaih 
Bihar. Patna, Monghyi, Katihai and Samastipui 
L/lV'UofLf— 5 
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Madhya Piadcsh Indoic, Jabalpur, Gwahor, Burhampur, Ujjain . 
and Ratlam 

Mysore Bangalore 

Punjab Ambala Amnliar (Chhchrata and Vorka) Batala, 
Bhiwani, Jagadhn AbduUapur (Yamunanagar), Jullundur and 
Ludhiana 

Rajasthan Jaipur, Jodhpui, Bikaner, Pali-Marwar, Bhilwara, 
Boawar and Sawai-Madhopur 

Most of the remaining areas arc likely lo gel this facility during 
the cuirent year and the rest before the close of the 2nd Plan period 
May 8, 1959) 

Workers to be coucred etc by the E.S I Scheme tn Bombay— 
Under the Employees' Slate Insurance Scheme, about 3 41,500 
workers arc still lo be covered m Bombay Slate It is planned to cover 
nine centres with an insinoble population of about 1.97.000 employees 
during 1959, 41 centre^ with an insuiable population of i-30,300 em- 
ployees duiing 1960 and the icmaming centres with an insurable 
population of about 14 500 employees during the Third Five Year Plan 
period (May 8, 1959). 

Implementation of the rccovimendaiions contained in t/ic 
Chaiidhn Report — The Union Ministry of Labour and Employment 
have advised the Dock Labour Boards of Bombay. Calcutta and Madras 
to revise the conditions of service of Stevedore woikers in the light 
of the decisions taken by the Ministry of Tiansport ,snd Communica- 
tion on the report submitted by Shri P C Chaudhii The extent to 
which those recommendations have been implemented by the said 
Boards is bnedy indicated below The PTC concession has been 
granted by the Dock Labour Boards of Bombay and Calcutta The 
Madras Dock Labour Board is still considering the question The 
recommendation relating lo Piovidcnt Fund and Gratuity has been 
implemented by the Dock Labour Boards of Bombay and Madras In 
the case of Calcutta where the Piece Rale scheme has not been intro- 
duced this question docs not arise. Leave facilities have alicady been 
liberalised by the Bombay and Madras Dock Labour Boards The 
recommendation regaidmg leave facilities have been accepted by the 
Calcutta Dock Laboui Board which will implement them soon The 
recommendation about the shifts and attendance allowance has been 
implemented by all the three Dock Labour Boards (May C 1959) 

Code of Discipline in Indvitry — Two bundled and thirty five coses 
of breaches of the Code of Discipline in Industry were lepoited lo the 
Union Government during 1958-59 (May 8 1959) 

Legislation for Motor Transport worl ers— The Government of 
India have initiated preliminary action lo enact legislation for regulat- 
ing the service conditions of motor transport workcis The Govern- 
ment have so far examined the issues regarding the hours of work, 
spreadover and overtime but the representatives of workers and em- 
ployers could not reach any agreement on them The Slate Govern- 
ments are being consulted (May 8. 1959) 
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Labour Participation in fllonagcment — ^Two moie units eg, Shree 
Digvijay Cement Co , and Hindustan Insecticides tP) have joined the 
scheme of labour paiticipation in management The formei has set up 
a Joint Management Council while the latter will be expanding the 
functions of the Works Committee to meet the requiiements ot the 
Joint Management Council (May 3, 1959) ‘ 

Labour Appellate Tnbtinal — ^The Government of India piopose to 
discuss the question of re\ival of the Labour Appellate Tiibunal in 
the next session of the Indian Labour Confeience This is because tiie 
Law Commission in their fouiteenth report on the Reform of Judicial 
Administration have obseived that the number of applications for 
special leave to the Supreme Couit in Laboui matters has been pro- 
gressively on the inciease and have suggested inter-alia that Appeal 
Tribunals may be set up (May 8 1959) 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT 
Presiding over the first meeting of the Central Committee on 
Employment held at New Delhi on the 25th May. 1959. Shu Gulzan 
Lai Nanda, Union Mmistei toi Labour and Employment, said that 
unemployment and under-employment had been of' such magnitude 
for many years that for the people a major source of interest in the 
Plans had been the extent to which tlicy would fuinish a solution to 
this problem In this direction the Plans so fni had not met with 
conspicuous success. He added that it was a matter of the greatest 
importance, that the approach and context of the Third Five Year 
Plan should receive the most circful consideration fiom the stand- 
point of employment He suggested that unorthodox ways of enlaigmg 
the scope of productive emplovment for those who could not bo 
ibsorbcd m the normal pattern of employment oppoitunitics created 
through plan investments and the •■egular agency ol the maikot 
should be explored There weie enough tasks of enocomic utilitv to 
be performed and plenty of natural resources remaining to be utilised 
for this purpose Referring to the closure of some units ho suggested 
die creation of a special fund for each industry to deal w ith the 
problem of such closures If a plant closed down the workers were 
generally reduced to penuiy and compelled to cat up their meagre 
provident fund accumulations In older to meet such situations a fund 
to provide relief that might be due on such occasions was needed In 
the absence of general sxstem of unemployment relief each indu’^trv 
could make arrangements within its sphere to cover the unemploy- 
ment risks to an extent It was woithwhile also because cien when a 
few establishments were aflccted the whole climate of industiial re- 
lations was vitiated and law and older problems arose 
(Summary of the Chairman's addiess) 


NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL 
The idea of National Productivity Council was fust coiuxixcd 
following the visit of an Indian Productivity Delegation to Japan m 
October-November, 1956 The delegation, iiitcr-aha simci'l'-d Hk 
constitution of a National Pioducln ity* Council having niembeis liom 
the associations of labour and employers and loceumc financial 
assistance from its membcis Goxcinmcnt of India iiUeinalional 
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agencies and technical as 2 >istancc organisations of foreign countries 
The Council should woik foi (i) the creation of a climate for increased 
productivity by piopaganda and by exchange of teams both within 
this country and with foreign countries, (ii) channelising of financial 
aid from national and international sources and (m) the provision of 
specialist technical asc>istance which would be required as a result of 
the successful generation of the consciousness for increasing pro- 
ductivity The MinisUy of Commeice and Industiy considered these 
suggestions at a mooting of experts drawn from employers and labour 
organisations, management associations technical institutions, and 
representatives of the US Technical Co-opcration Mission and ILO 
in India m September, 1957 On the basis of the recommendations made 
at the meeting, the Council was registered on the 12th February, 
1958 as a society under the Societies Kegistiation Act. 1860 Later on, 
It was decided to establish fi\p Regional Pioduciivity Directorates 
manned by specialists foi oiganismg productivity training and pro- 
viding services to industrial units The following functional commit- 
tees have been formed for dealing with its dav-to-day business (i) 
Finance Committee (u) Editoiial Boaid. (m) Productivity Research 
Committee, (iv) Productivity Tiainmg Committee, and (v) Foreign 
Technical Assistance Committee In addition, an ad-hoc Productivity 
Personnel Survey has also been set up to conduct a survey of existing 
availability and future requirements of productivity personnel in 
various industries of the couniiy Seven local productivity councils 
one each at Bombay. Madras Bangalore. Coimbatore. Kolhaput Delhi 
and Kerala have already been set up More Councils are expected 
to be set up at six other places shortly The Council aUo proposes to 
set up several standing and ad-hoc Committees for such subjects as 
Productivity Training Human Relations. Wage and Bonus Incentives 
Management Accounting Quality Conti ol, Documentation, Pioducti- 
vity measurement and pr^uct design Steps have been taken to 
secure for the National Prcduclivity Council the services of twelve 
foreign lechpictans and specialists under the U S Technical Co- 
operation Mission, and a number of Indian specialists have been ap- 
pointed to help planning and implementation of the National Pro- 
ductivity Council Prognmmes An extensive progiamme for the 
training of management personnel, at different levels has been pre- 
pared, technical exchange is being promoted and research m subjects 
of productivity is also being conducted A pTOgTamme of sending 
Study Teams abroad for making intensive stuaieb in general subjects 
of productivity as well as in specific subjects of individual industnos 
has been worked out 

The Government of India have sancliontxf a grant of Rs 10 lakhs 
to the National Productivity Council and a fuithcr sum of Rs IQ 
lakhs for the material and equipment under tlio TCA programme 
for the financial year 1958-59 According to npeiationai agreement 
No 77. assistance to the extent of ?28 million will be piovided by the 
Technical Co-opcration Mission during the U S Fiscal Years 1958—61 
Out of this, a sum of S7.19 655 wiJ! be utilised by the Council mainly 
for (a) sending seven productivity teams ot ten members each abroad, 
(b) sending forty trainees abroad for one-year training in producti- 
vity subjects, (c) securing from abroad seivicet, of twelve special- 
ists and (d) obtaining equipment for the productivity programme 
of the National Productivity Council 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE MYSORE SUGAR COMPAN'i, 
LIMITED. BANGALORE AND THE M\'SORE SUGAR COM- 
PANY EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION. MANDYA 
An agreement was arrived at on the 8th Decembei, 1958 
between the management of the Mysore Sugar Company Limited, 
Bangalore and the Mysore Sugar Company Employees’ Association, 
Mandya in regard to retaining allowance, provident fund age of 
retirement, bonus, etc. The salient features of the agreement are 
given below 

A retaining allowance of Rs 15 per month for the period of un- 
employment would be paid to the outlying weighbridge workers 
during the shutdown period As regards payment for the shutdown 
periods in the years 1955-56. 1956-57 and 1957-5S it was agreed that 
payment should be made at ihe same rate but only foi half the 
shutdown period. 

The outlying weighbridge workers would be entitled to 8 days' 
casual leave with wages m a voar with effect from 1st July 1958. 

The management would bear an additional burden of 12J per 
cent on the contribution now being made by the Company to the 
provident fund of its employees Within the limits of such increased 
cost a uniform rate of contiibution towards provident fund appli- 
cable to all employees entitled to this facility would be woiked out 
and made applicable from the 1st November. 1958 The terms of 
agreement relating to retaining allowance casual leave and provi- 
dent fund would be opciative foi a peiiod of three years fiom the 
date of the agreement. 

The age of retirement would be completion of the age of 58 
years In the case of employees who joined service prior to 1st July 
1940 the age of retirement would be completion of age of 58 years 
or 30 years of service, whichevci is later The Company would have 
the discretion to le-omploy anv retired person for special reasons 
m consultation with the Employees’ Association 

All workers, at present classed as boys and girls who had 
already attained the ago of 18 vears on the date of the present 
agreement, would be provided w’lth the work entrusted to adults 
and paid wages at the rates payable to adult workers n respective 
of whether there were vacancies or not Similar treatment would 
be accorded to all the cxislmg employees in this category as and 
when they complete the age of 18 

An additional Bonus equal to two months bsisic pav or £>0 days 
basic wages on the basis of the rate of pay or wages foi the month 
of June, 195G would be paid to all employees w’ho wcie in service 
during the year 1955-56 Similailv one month’s basic pav or 30 da\s' 
basic wages on the basis of the rate of pay or wages for the month 
of Juno, 1957 would be paid to all employees who were m service 
during the year 195G-57 Payment would bo made on pro-rata basis 
for the actual period of service or the number of davs of attendance 
put in but the minimum attendance for earning full bonus was fixed 
at 240 days m the case of daily-rated employees 

In regard to the revision of scales of pay and wages it was 
agreed that the recommendations of the Central Wage Boaid for 
Sugar Industry should be awaited In the meantime an interim 
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relief at the latc of 10 per cent of pay or wage subject to minimum 
of Rs 5 and maximum of Rs 20 would be given with effect from the 
1st October 1958. to workeis whose monthly wages were less than 
Rs 500 Also a flat i ate of Rs 4 per month for all the adult male and 
female workeis in the Company and at Rs 2 pm per child worker 
m. the farms uould be paid bv viay of extra dearness allowance. 

Soon after the recommendations on this matter were made by 
the Central Wage Board for Sugai Industiy a Committee consisting 
of two representatives each of the management and the Association 
and another peison mutually agieed upon between the management 
and the Association would be constituted for considering the revision 
of scales of pay, wages etc 


EXTENSION OF THE COLLIERIES AWARD 

A tripartite conference of lepiesentatives of the Central Govern- 
ment, Employers’ and Workers' Organizations was convened m New 
Delhi on the 29lh May 1959 to discuss the extension of the Award 
of the All-India Industrial Ti'ibunal (Colliery Dispute) which was 
due to expire on the 26th May 1959 as well as certain demands put 
forward by the workers after the enforcement of the Award. The 
demands which remained unsettled were again discussed by the Sub- 
committee of the Industrial Committee on Coal Mining at Calcutta 
on 9th June 1959 but no mutual agreement could be arrived at on 
the demands It was. however, agreed to refer the demands to Sn A 
Das Gupta, ex-member. Laboui Appellate Tribunal for arbitration. 
It was agreed that the Workers’ and Employers’ Organizations would 
submit their written statements to the Arbitrator by the 25th June 
and 10th July respectively 

It was further agreed that the existing Coal Award, as modified 
by agreement or by the Arbitrators’ Award, would remain in force 
till the 25th May 1960 In the meantime the parties would not give 
notice of termination of the existing Award 
NEWS IN BRIEF 

Employees’ State Insurance Scheme tn Punkah — With the exten- 
sion of the Employees' State Insurance Scheme to more areas m 
Punjab from 9th May 1959. the total number of workers who will 
get benefit of the Scheme m the Stale will be 35.300 

Emploi/mcut Erchanqes — The Employment Exchanges secured 
jobs for 22 575 persons during April. 1959 Of these 5.981 were em- 
ployed under the Central Government. 11,215 under the State Govern- 
ments. 3 033 under quasi-Government establishments and local bodies 
and the rest under other employers The number of persons registered 
with the Exchanges and the number of vacancies notified to the 
Exchanges during April 1959 were 14)7.539 and 41.896 respectively 
The number of employers who utilised the services of the Exchanges 
during the month was 7,335 

Vocational and Technical Training — The number of persons 
undergoing training in various vocational and technical trades under 
the Craftsmen and Displaced Persons Training Scheme was 25.414 
at the end of March 1959 This, inter^lia. included 642 women and 
1,232 displaced persons 
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Indian Delegation to the 43)d Session of the International Labour 
Conference — The Indian Delegation to the 43rd Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference being held at Geneva from the 3rd to 
25th June 1959 consists of two lepresentatives of Government and 
one each of employers and employees. The delegation is led by Shn 
Gulzari Lai Nanda, Union Minister for Labour and Employment. 

Employees’ Prouident Fund Act — About 6,900 establishments in 
39 industries have so far come within the scope of the Employees 
Provident Funds Act, which came into force m 1952 Over 25 lakhs 
of employees were benefited The total accumulations in the Fund 
were over 133 crores at the end of February 1959 The rate of 
interest on the accumulations has been fixed at 3? per cent per annum 
for the year 1959-60. 

Industrial Tribunal, Bombay — The Government of India have 
constituted an Industrial Tribunal with headquarters at Bombay with 
Shri F. Jeejeebhoy as its presiding officer. 

Programme of Bombay Housinq Board for the year 1958-59 — The 
Government of Bombay have sanctioned the programme of Bombay 
Housing Board for the year 1958-59 The essential details of the 
programme are briefly given below. — 


CcncMl Tji'c of work 

Number of triicinents 

Toll! 

ed ro«t ’ 

I. SnL^idireil ImliMtnU Housing 'idioms— 



WorkA m 

ISW 

7.60,30,388 

NVw Workx •>!•••• 

T3(i 

41.38,000 

IT, Low Incomo Group Itoiisnij Sohemo— 



A. ‘Own your own’ Itoo'O .‘lolwmr . 

12C 

O.O’.OOO 

B. Ronlnl Homing • • , . . 

CSS 

30.‘J'.41C 

C. Kott Worki 

1.104 

nnil dprclopniMit of 
100 netrs of h,„t af 

pKinilnv 

1.28,10.401 

P. P/'rrJopmmt of LiniU , , , . 

Esrlli filling ill plnji) lo 
tlio North of IrK NnK 
in Iho Jiihii Vili' Parlo 

1 IVrelopmpnt Schpiuo — 
Apqui-ation ind Povc 
lopmrnt of 21 nrrr« 

[ of lind ot Bomlnr 

2r?c.:o> 


{Homin'/ (Inif rnment Gn-rlte ditnl Jnil April 10*>'l, Tirf TV B. pp lO"? ",11) 

Scrcntcenth Session of the Indian Labour Conference — The 
seventeenth session of the Indian Labour Conference will be held 
at Madras on the 27th and 28th and if necessary, on the 29th July 
1959 The main items for discussion at the Conference are Industrial 
Relations. Service Conditions of domestic servants and Introduction 
of a Pay Roll Scheme in industrial establishments 
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CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 

Important articles of labour interest published in periodicals 
received recently m the Labour Bureau are mentioned below: — 

Industrial Safety and Health Bulletin (The Chief Adviser 
Factories, Ministry of Labour and Employment, New Delhi), 
October — December. 1958 — Prevention of Occupational Diseases and 
Poisoning in the Chemical Industries. 

Labour Bulletin (Labour Department, Uttar Pradesh), July, 1958 
— Old-Age Pension Scheme in Uttar Pradesh 

Monthly Labour Review (United States Government Printing 
Office, Division of Public Documents, Washington 25 D C.), March, 
1959 — Problems in Unemployment Insurance 

International Labour Review (International Labour Office- 
Geneva). March, 1959 — (i) Hospital Insurance in Canada, (n) Labour 
Mobility in the United States 

5ociai Security Bulletin (United States Government Printing 
Office, Division of Public Documents. Washington 25 DC), March, 
1959— Growth in Employee-Benefit Plans, 1954—57. 

AFL-C/0 Free Trade Union News (Department of International 
Affairs, 1710 Broaduiay, New York, 19, NY), March 1959 — Rising 
Productivity Can End Poverty 

Industrial Labour and Relations Review (New York State 
School of Industrial and Labour Relations, Cornell University /theca, 
New York), Quarter ending April, 1959— (i) International Differences 
in Strike Propensity of Coal Mines. Experience m Four Countries, 
(ii) Advisory Councils in Employment Security, (iii) Hours of Work 
m British Industry. 

Industry and Labour (International Labour Office, Geneva), 
April, 1959 — (i) Workers’ Co-participation in France, (ii) Workers’ 
Self-Management of Undertakings m Poland. 

The Economic WeeJzly (104, Apollo Street, Fort Bombay), April 
25, 1959 — Workers’ Councils in Yugoslav Enterprises. 

American Federatvonist (AFL-CIO Building, 815,1 Surteenth 
Street, N\V. Washington 6, DC), April, 1959 — Pay should be Moving 
Up 

Industrial Bulletin (The Employers' Federation of India, 
Bombay), April 15, 1959 — Incentive Wage System m USA 

Ministry of Labour Gazette (H M Stationery Office, 109, St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff, London), April, 1959 — ^Average Earnings and Hours 
of Men m Manufacturing 

I.LO News Service (International Labour Office, New Delhi), 
April 14, 1959 — World Labour Scored Limited Gams in 1958: Conclu- 
sions of I.L 0. Survey. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

Recent Developments i.n CERTiUN aspects of Indian Economy — IV, 
IL.O. India Branch, New Delhi, 1959, Paces 101, Price Rs. 150, 

The publication is the fourth m the series entitled “Recent Deve- 
lopments m Certain Aspects of Indian Economy”. It contains articles 
on three topics, viz , Industrial Relations, Workers’ Education and 
Labour Welfare. The publication is intended to bring together the 
widely scattered material on these subjects. This, it is hoped, will 
present a resume of developments and achievements and help in 
policy-making at a time when industrialisation has assumed great 
significance. 

The article on Industrial Relations contains up-to-date informa- 
tion on several topics, such as. trade union movement and factors 
affecting its progress employers’ organisations, collective relations, 
positive steps taken to improve industrial relations viz, tripartite con- 
sultative machinery, workers’ participation m management, code of 
discipline, grievance proceduie, case studies in labour-management 
lelations and the influence of the ILO. The article ends with a brief 
note giving the concluding observations. It has been very aptly em- 
phasized that human relations m industry have to be developed a 
great deal, and ‘it is only when the human relations are kept on an 
even keel that uninterrupted industrial peace can be ensured' (p. 45) 

The second article i e , on Workers’ Education begins with an in- 
troduction (including a definition of the phrase) and briefly records 
the growth of workers' education programme adopted in some western 
countries and the methods, etc , evolved by them It also gives factual 
information regarding the work done m this direction by the Union 
and State Governments, employers and workers, Universities and 
other similar bodies and ends with a note on IL.O's work in the field 
of worker’s education. In the last few paragraphs which sum up the 
discussion. It has been rightly observed that there is hardly any syste- 
matic workers’ education movement in India where unlike some 
other countries, trade unions have not yet taken a big hand m the 
movement. Ncvetheless, the initiative taken by the Government of 
India m giving a push to the movement by organizing a course for 
teacher-administrators is most welcome (P. 84) 

The third article viz Labour Welfare in India, contains informa- 
tion regarding definition and evolution of labour welfare, role of the 
I.L O. in this connection, the need for welfare facilities m India, the 
present law and practice m relation to workers’ welfare, and the 
welfare activities of Governments, and employers’ and workers’ 
organisations The 'conclusion’ given at the end of the article points 
out, among other things, the need for ‘laying down statutorily for 
some sort of social minima indicating the responsibility for carrying 
out the welfare services included’ (P, 98). 

On the whole, the publication fulfils its objectives The topics 
have been discussed objectively, and their inter-relationship dealt 
with in the correct perspective The concluding observations are 
thought-provoking Apart from its value to serious students of labour 
problems of India, this publication should prove of much information- 
al importance to oil those who are actively interested in the recent 
developments in the field of labour 
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STATISTICS 


EvrTrnrMENT — 

Tablo 1 — K iipln) ment mllejjwlomlFaitiino* . . , . 

’laWc 2 — rmplojmpiit iii CetitraU3o\eniuicnt E<tal>U«limenU 

InMc."? — EmpI mpnt iti C<ul AfinM .... 

Tiblo 4 — Total Number of Man hbiftn WorktU in Coal Min<^ 

T iiblcs .'i \ - "lU — Emplouiveiit ni lotfon Mill ludnstrj . 

1 iiblca 0 \- CIl — Xu bcr of t utlonMill-* (''pinmns liepMtnient of All Min'!) b\ 
.''bifts Worked 

Table 7 — Xiiraber of Cotton Mill- (VIenMnjj DeptHmentaof All Coini'oaite.MilUl 

by Shifta Worked . 

E-MFLOImEST — 

Tables 8A— sll — Empknnient EErh-inRe &tttti-.tics 

Tables ‘lA- ‘III — Ocuipitioual Distrilnition of \ppliennts on Live Beei’lers 
Table III — TrnininR Nlnfistles 
Wacls Asn E vrmsci' — 

Table 1 1— Total Eariunir* and Vxerace Arnnwl Eariiinfri of factort W orks 
Tunle 12 — Atciski \\ eekh hariiin^r* of I'nilcrjnsinnd Mniera «iul lAindcra lu 
foal .Vines 

Table 13— Alinuimiim Wastes and Dcarncos Allowance in the Cotton Textile 

Mills . 

rRoncrritui — 

Table 14— Pro'lucti\ if V of W'orkcr* rmploted in Inal Minos 
iNnrsTBUi IlisrVTFs— 

Tablo l>— lit Year • . . 

1 able 1C— lit Month 
Table 17— llj States 
Table 18— Ify ImUi-.tncs 
Table 10— Ily Caiwes and I'esolta 
Table 2b— Ily Xi>. of Worker* Involved 
Table 21— Bv Duration 
Table 22— By No of Mandats lost 
AnSEMTtFl'M— 

Tabic 23— .Absenteeism m Maniifnclnring Industries m India , , 

Table 24— I^iliouf Bureau Series ol .Al'scnteci'in m Certain Mnmificturmg 
Industries in India dunnp Apnl, Ib'iO 

Tables 2 » 2'lk— .Absenteeism in Mamificturing, Mining and riuilatioii In 
du«tries inJIyaofcStnte . ... 

T'alile 2(>—.Ahscnteetsiu among Workers in foal Mines .... 
Taior U.aross— 

Table 27— Uegistered Trade Union* and iheir Me i bersliip . . 

Covsrsitn Ihiict lM't\ X imheiis — 

Table 2S — luteriiu bene* of All India Average f onsumer ftice Inilea Xuiobcra 
for Working Chas along with the t onsnmci IVice Index Xumbers for cerlaiu 
other eouutrics 

Table 2!) — AAorkiiig Class GenemI and Food Index Xun Wrs (excludinp Laibrnir 
Bureau beries) 

Tabic 3t' — Borent Senes of Constn erPrire Index Xniiilxs 
T able 31— laibour Bureau Consumer Priio Index Xunibers for Working Class 
Tablo 32— ti'iisuiucr Price Imles Xomliei^ for Low-paid Fhnplotccs and Middle 
Clixsnud Iliiral PopufalionmCertnm.Mates . «. 

BrTvtL vxn W iioltsale Pnicrs — 

Table 33 — Prue P.ehtives of Certain belectcd Atficlca of Consumption at 1^ 
Urban and J2 Iliiril Ceiifree for Ihenionth of October, IfUlS 
Table 34 — .All India Index Xi mlicrs of W holesnle Priees 


Paos 


1003 

1003 

looy 

1009 

1010 

1011 

1012 

1012 

1013 

1015 


loKI 

loid 

1017 
1016 

1018 
ini9 
1020 
1021 
1023 
1029 

1029 
1020 

1030 

1032 

1033 
103*. 

1037 


1013 

1039 

1011 

1047 

1052 


io:8 


A’.B. — 1. For Scope and Liiniialion* of the Statistics presented, kindlv «re the January, 
19'Oi.v.nc/if the Indian I-alxanr Gazette. 

2 The following sj n Iwvl-* hate I ccnn*ed ihronghout tbo Tables. 

. Xotatailable 
— NdlorNisliffiblc. 

(I!) Ileti-evl. 

(P)^lVaTisicinsl. 
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Employment 

Table 1 — Employment in Registered Factories 


State 

Awrago Daily N'unibt-r of tVorIvcra Employed 

I'tlC 

105-(P) 

I958(P) 
Tiret half 

Andhra Prade'li 

2.04, W 

1.07,440 

2,13,457 

Aaeaia . ' 


72,415 

60,430 

Bihar 

1.76,ft4« 

1,80 260 

1,77,607 

Bomh.iy . | 

10,51,878 ; 

10,75,944 

9,88,928 


5.176 



Ker.ala 

1.65,100 

1.55,715 

I,10,CS7 

Madhya Pradtsh 

1.68.170 1 

1.54.738 

1,57.697 

Madras 

7,07 fiC5 1 

3.24.617 ' 

3,l2.1fC 

Mysoro 

75,105 i 

1,12,618 


Otiaaa 

1 II6Ul 

1 24.730 

24,'’St 

Punjab 

' 91.087 1 

' 99,147 

86,878 

Rajasthan 

44,812 1 

47,473 

50,851 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 2,77,.577 1 

2,82.987 

2,70,872 

West Bcnsal . 

6,82,297 

6,88,092 

0,71,478 

Aodaman & Kicohar Islands 

3,835 1 

2,808 

2,502 

DcHij 

31,075 1 

57,777 1 

57,2.70 

Himarhal Pradesli 

i.Or4 1 

1,175 

1.797 

ilainpvkt . 

2SW 



Tripura 

l.'tOl 

1 977 


Tolel 

74,01,500 1 



Tbe aboTO statisticn relate to rrorgant'wd .State and Union Tt-rritoriiR and tiny indU'Io 
Birtimatcd employment in trorltinjf fwlorit* n't xubniitlini; remrnat xei pt fur J inimu and Ko«li‘ 
mir, Myaoreand IU]4«chan m IDoOand Kerol I and I‘un} lb III I'l >» firit lidf for fllncli 

*uch eatimatod fl^rca ttero not ATailalto 

Sowtv Cliief Inapector* of Yartonea, Stat« Cnittminfiii" 

Table 2 — Employment in Central Government Establishments 


1 Adioinis 

Month itratiTeand 

E-sectrtWe 

1 12 

Olcncal 

3 

Skilled 
and Semi 
Rkillwl 

4 

Un- 

bkillrd 

Tctal 

February 19.58 

1 68 125 

2,34.4»7 

1,5J,747 

2,38,875 

6.93,734 

March „ 

. 1 60.072 

^33.689 


2.40,195 



f 09,707 

2.3t,814 

1.11,213 

2,79,977 



1 70,36.5 

2,35,810 

1,10,124 

2,41,738 

6,97,637 


70,090 

2.36,207 

1,52,607 

2,43,434 

7,03,298 

Julv „ 

. 1 71,555 

2.77,531 

1,57.23! 

2,42,971 



1 71,734 

2,38.110 

1,64.097 

2,43,180 


September „ 

. . 72;635 

^.409 

1,66,342 

2,42,885 


October 


2.18.676 

1,55,961 

2,43.211 



. ' 73.061 

2,39.193 

1,57,423 

2,42 824 


December „ 

I 73,801 

2,39.177 

1,17.410 

2,43.471 


Janoarv 1959 

1 73,851 

2,79,743 

I 17,812 

2,44,253 


Febraaty „ 

73,149 

2,40.119 





Sm'ef: Directorate General of Resettlement sod Etaplovmeot. 
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Tabia. 5A— Employment in Cotton Mill Industry 




Average JJaily Number of WorLert 




hmpJotcd 



TciUl 





Ytar/Muiitl) 

\o of 







let 


Ini 



on Roll 

Shift 

Shift 

Shift 

Total 

IQ-Jli (Avtra«) .... 

HAT OSS 

431 '210 

2.62.190 

51,190 

7,34 002 

J9V) 

T.'*") 490 

4.02,325 

2.33 97.1 




7H>.1S4 

4 I5.M)2 

2 40.902 

4S.0I5 

7,14,470 


K.(W,2>’ 

4 21.862 

2.58.210 

IS. 568 

7,40,640 


801Ji)S 

4.21,888 

2.58.372 

63,724 

7,43,984 


7,97483 

4 l«2»7 

•2 58 851 

Oft.OOl 

7.41, !G9 

19»'i 

8.55.726 

4 10,236 

2,62. ’2I1 

76,582 

7.58.044 

lO'ib 

0,32373 

434,231 

2,76.504 

06.056 

8,06,791 

l'J57 

9,43,417 

4.39,624 

2.77,518 

01.806 

8 12.941 

1918 

9 09,106 

4,21.916 

2 02,339 

82,895 



0,r>H.815 

4 21.185 

2,01.101 

84.440 

7.68 OOO 


9 02.687 

4 11.160 

2,16.121 

81,188 

7,52.46n 

Mat 

0,00.582 

4 12.10'! 

2 58,580 

60/167 

7,5l,f.W 


0 06.578 

4.08.042 

2.11.147 

80,872 

7,40,461 


8.07,042 

4 2l.9‘J8 

2 62.012 

61.708 

7,66.178 


8,00,115 

4.24 216 

2.04,118 

82,710 

7.71.093 

September 

8.84.795 

4 20.2«p 2 

2.02. 1(i2 

84 213 

7,67.878 


8.8k.970 

4.22.802 

2.62.164 

82,404 


Noteuibcr „ 

8 90 443 

4.21,711 

2.01.244 

70 127 

7.I18.5O6 

T)e«cml>ef . 

8.91,350 

4.20,811 

2.65.391 

82,536 

7,74.670 

January I'Jo'J 

8.85,058 

4 .>2,10<> 

2.<>»i,<)10 

81,0fk> 

7.69 804 

Yebniary 

8.82.821 

4 23.9i»i 

2 61 81.1 

80,709 


March 

8.90,111 

4,17.018 

2, Mi 917 

83,228 



Table 5B — Employment in Cotton Mill Industry in the Various 
States during March 1959 



Jolel , 

1 Itcnge DaiJi Number ofM’tirkirsl.mj'lt'J'r'l 

State 

Xo of 
WorltCTH 

l«t 

1 2nd 

3rd 



untoIlH 

ahift 

shift 

shift 

Tnt&l 

Andhra .... 

13,618 

5,408 1 

2.9.*S 

1.821 , 

10,157 

Bihar 

771 





Bom ba^ 

5,05.056 

1 2.42.617 1 

1.54 413 

30.891 , 

1 4,31941 



1.131 1 



9 055 

Mailhva PradetH 

»4 3'kl 

1 24 135 1 

1 17.071 


1 45.108 

Madras 

1,20131 

Hl.ld*) 

1 12 644 ' 

1 osn ' 

1 1.01 25(> 

Myaore 

31,»fkl 

10.!<I4 ' 



! 2'..<u2 

Oriasa 

1 1.064 

1.17’ 

l.'JMi 


4.322 

Punjab 

1 0,474 

IMH. 1 

“ M,7 I 


7.378 

Bajaathan 

1 11,*02 

b.132 1 


' 825 

i 10.517 

Uttar I’radesh 

11,401 

21.077 1 

15.511 1 


1 40,124 

Heat Bengil 

1 43461 

21 370 1 

12 780 1 

7,315 1 

, 41.494 


1 21,28« 

0.079 1 

3.194 1 

18,428 

Pondicherry 

1 8,68<« 

2.720 1 

1,841 

1,206 1 


Total ilarch 1959 

1 8P0,II3 

4,17,931 ; 

2.60 017 

83,228 , 

7.02,083 


Sourr^ 0(hfc of tlie Toxitk Coniini'~ioiier (Miiii-<tn of toniuierce & Jji'lo'-lrj > Co'fni- 
Blent of In'lix 
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Table 7— Number of Cotton Mitt.; 
Worked in March 1959 for 
Composite Mills 


IN HIE Various States by Shifts 
Weaving Departments of all 


State 

Xo of ttMvmgUej.tts ofC'oirposifeMiJls 
nhjih during the month 


ll'i maineil 

orkeil 

Idiift 

Worked 

^Vurked 

3 shifts 

Total Xo. 
ofMdIs 

Andlira Pradefeh 
liihar 

- 

_ 

IT 


I 2 

Bombi^ 


1 

122 


1 3 

Kerata 



1 33 

I 173 

Madina Pradesh 



3 

I 1 





12 

1 3 : 

18 

Potiilichcrry 


2 

lU 


1 26 

Mysore 




1 ^ 1 

3 




0 


11 

Punjab 





1 

Kojaithan ..." 


1 


2 


Uttar Prado'h 


1 

4 

I 1 

9 

West Bengal 

j 

— 

4 


17 

Delhi 


- 

1 

1 

G 

3 1 

17 

4 

lotal March Itljb . 


13 

174 

67 I 

293 

Total Feb 1W9 . 

31 

■4 1 

.72 

GS 1 

293 


Employment Service 


Table 3A — Employment ExcmKce Statistics 



\'<> ftf Munthly 

\|>plKiiiiu| No of 

i<on({iho 
ihI Luhinyn 


No of \o of 
^acanltca Vacaneix 
•Notifii.d Ci.ingdole 


1.8 7oS 
&■> I3t 
20,20.’ 
28 l»'l 


Cl 042 
CO.OIC 
C4 I m 


20 027 I 
30 '/III 
28 71) 
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Table 

''' ” Appucws 

ON LiVi. 


■ 

— 

_ 

_ _ 

uiwnt. . 

ftPRiL 1959 




u 


'April, „ 

«l L.M I{,g 

Emil.^ninit Aanistaotc uj 

St.,. 


Vm! 

1 ( hru 1 

^ 1 


L 11 


1 


ir 

xkill • 

'“Ml, 

M 

_i 

' 1 <«-!.« 

_ 1^ 

■ ihoiKa 

' Slm ,( 

‘■c Skill, d 

Olhi 

’M 1 Total 

Andhra 

“ 

■ f.l 

1 

to >|7J 

<' 4 57. 


•J , 42 700 

n2( 

59 83,592 

Bjhsr , 

4" 

- 1 3(1 

'• J tot 

’ s: 

^ 40 

'• (>.185 

45 

'3 19,805 

Jioiub«j 


' 

• nisoo 

' 531 

' 204 

3 31 700 


9 1 62,795 

iHlIii . 

ILmarhsI 

I J TJO 

' * to: 

* 5i0« 

‘ H '.H 

7 184 

3.184 

8,225 

* 81,80) 

' 2(770 

11.23' 

2, fill: 

7 1 1,74,730 

1 1 00,043 

I’ntlcuh 

1 *’ 

i« 

(30 

1(0 

84 

2 11- 



Jammu and 

j 





211 

3,312 

Ka«)ii? ir 


70 

220 






Kara la 

1 

270 



■' 

128 

700 

13? 

j 1,393 

MailhyarrBiJc'.h 

j 0 077 

1 OOK 

47 782 

0 78’ 

2712 

WflSO 

(051 

I 1.31 120 

Madru 

442 


7 m 

4 798 

1 701 

21 3S5 

2,174 

43 371 

0205 

300 







'laniimr I 

70 j 


10 300 

4 680 

1 (2) 411) 

4 207 1 

' 1,20,207 


385 j 

2 023 

1135. 

1.273 

4 010 

20 1 

817 

1 140 

10 149 

I. ISO 1 

2 002 

7,003 

41,351 

'onduhcrr^ f 

200 

4 818 

3 004 


588 1 

8 00 i 

1,903 j 

19,071 

I 


II2 

205 

191 

87 


1 








1 145 

110 

2,120 

•Jnttihnn f 

331 

1010 i 

10 «5 

2 419 

1 t70 

27 708 . 

1 (32 1 

51 729 


1,010 j 

It/t72 

4 071 

1.419 

(■.117 

... 

3'(-> 
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•tlJir„al 1 
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lUI 1 

J3,JLM I 
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4801(7 

5I> 
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92 

8 401 

1 002 gog 

154 1 fl 848 J 

2 925 

',84,272 


rl 

21,884 1 

40.081 
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3,036 1 
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(90 3 

,I3,8C9 

Ko'"' I ‘ 
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14 829 
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55.C(» 
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Wages and Earnings 

Table 11— Earnings of Factory Workers Drawing Less Thui 
R& 200 PER Month 


I r rt «l « «rninB» I A^< \«t Total AvarayV^t 

fin 1 1 iMiHiuitli ( ipiK tnnii'il |In l)ir iitanili Capila 
fl'ujacH) I Eartnn^ Annual 

(Pa )* Eaminta 


•/!< 1st' tu r< ' fK-iiiKi'iJ St It idM I Itailai} • .fk»h< p« ftiui IsoloriiN I' longing to thn group" 

I O'a! ii-virai»t J' burco sn'l <<in»ai»l I’n-Hwa 

Sours*— \nngsl H< fart" r« llw »• ilnni, of ih< Ps t m< nt of W sgi « Ut I'Mii 


Table 12— Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 
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Table 13 — Minimum Basic Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton Teoctile Mills for a Standard 
Month op 26 Working Days 
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Productivity 


Table 14— 

-Productivity 

OF Workers Employed 

IN Coal Mines 



Output (id tons) prr Miiishift for 


Jlouth 

jikI 

All Persons Ympli;!) - 

All I’lr^on^ Kmploy- 

ed Under gmuiiil and 

idAboic 




_ 

in Open llorkmgi 

Undi’r ground 


Ton,. 

fCiloitrams 

Iona jKilograms 

■torn* 

Kilo "rams 

1011 {Avecii;'-! 

t Ml 

I IKib 4} 

0 17 

170 11 


111 02 

I‘l14 

1 iiO 

1 107 40 

«l 18 

140 31 

II 37 

175 9» 


] |M 

1.117 till 

0 .14 

144 07 

II .17 

371 04 


1 12 

1 J 17 08 

OW 

f.'IO 47 

0 38 

380 10 

1017 [' 

1 14 

1 IMI K4 

0 C.I 

010 70 

II 41 

41C 18 


III 

I.IbS 4li 

0 10 

IT! 47 

0 42 

420 74 

Jai uiry 1018 

' 1 l> 

) 4I> 

0 u> 

Oin 01 

0 42 

420 74 

I'elraatj ,. 

1 17 

1 IKH 78 

0 01 

010 TO 

(1 41 

430 0(1 

Ifanh , 

1 1) 

1.144 14 

0 10 


0 40 

400 G2 

April „ 

' I 12 

J.H7 OS 

0 10 

190 47 


400 112 

ilay „ 

1 1 11 

1 148 U 

«> 19 

.‘)9 47 


400 02 

June 

1 12 

I.IJ7 08 


*80 11 


400 02 

Juiv 

I 12 

1 117 'W 

0 ^ 

180 U 

1) 30 

VI, 20 

AugtiH 

I 14 

).l>8 Hi 


140 31 

II 40 

40li 02 

Mptemlier 

1 > 

1 118 «' 

0 19 

Vl-I 47 

<J 41 

4l<> S8 

Ottober 

1 u. 

1 178 20 

tl 10 

IT* 74 

0 41 

410 5S 

NoiemW 

i 20 

1 210 Jb 

0 (.1 

010 70 

0 42 

420 74 
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' 1 »'» 

1 JlW 10 

It bi 

O’-J <)1 

0 43 

430 DO 

January 1019 

1 IJ 

1.144 14 
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010 70 

II 42 
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Industrial Disputes 

iNDUSTBiAr, Disputes Resulting in Work-stoppages Involving 10 
Workers or More 

Table 15— By years 


Year 


I 


Xo of Vo Totii Vo rf 

I InvolvisJ liireiilv I M-iii rj»\» 
in l'rt<grou> or fnrliri rtl> m i Lost UiirinK 
(Airing a lApijuitm iii ( tlio I'trio'I 

Part or l*ro/rci>" iJurinjr i 

\\ hok of the a I* iti or \\ hole 
IVriial , of the 1‘tri’ il I 


1«IQ 

I'll'i 

iyi2 

1143 

ltl« 

IW 

n-ii. 

I‘H7 

lOtl 

llGo 


10>l 

U-2 

I&)3 

19>J 

ir,', 

I-liH 

]'»5: 


I 

I 


1 


I 


VK> 


jji ; 


ont 1 
7tli ( 
f,-,H 
X2« 1 
l.l.-'ll 1 
1.411 j 
I.JV) 
l>Jft . 
414 ' 
l.'l/l ' 
•n.) 

4 III ! 
I IbO i 
1.2113 t 
1.248 


4,l!'l,lK') I 4'l.'12,ri7 

4 I T‘).77 2«l 

I 3J30.'03 

7,‘2h-.3| 'i7,TJ.‘K-'p 

' Jl'iJM I 23.42,24" 

',-,11. Ill'll 34 4".300 

'47,'.3H' 4U.74 4'I') 

I'lhl.'JtSl 1 27 n.'fi’ 

14 411,744 ' I, (j 7.02.1, (>l. 

10. 7'), 120 T4 37.171 

l,.H1.4‘,7 1,0.00 Vf, 

7.10,411 1.24 00.704 

C'mX’I {4 14.024 
4,0’).212 11.30.001 

4 00 IJiT n 42,004 

4 77,1 14. .11.72,010 

27.707 ' -.0 07 44S 

T.l'i.HO (.0 O’.Ol'l 

0,40,471 40,82,220 


1017* - l.bUi ' 4.40 311 04,20.310 

1918* 1,124 ' 77,07, .181 

•Figures reUte to all Stdf» and f«i. trails Admnji'icrrd \na» o* «fi< ? r(>rFmii.nii<n 
Snurfi— Monthl.vP.rt urii" c•!Ill■1n^tnalI)lf,pulc 



Industrial Disputes Resulting in Work Stoppages During the Period 1958-59 
Table 1G — By Months 
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iNDUSTiiiAi. Disputes Kpsuitinu m Work Stoppeups During Aprip 1959 
Table 17 — By States 
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Table 18— By Industries 
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Tabu: 18— By Industnes — conld 
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Table 18 — By Industries — contd 
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Table 19 — By Causes UTid Results 

(x) Number of Fresh Disputes (a) Number of Disputes Terminated 

(y) Maximum Number of Workers Involved (b) Total of Average Number of Workers Involved 

(z) Number of Man-days Lost (c) Total Number of Man-days Lost m the Disputes 
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Table 20 — By Wumber o/ Workers Involved 


tininhif of riPsli Vinputca 


Miximum Kiimlior o 

f AVorLors liiMih il 

IT.') 

Wmrli 
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Afiril Aiorjigo 

1')'.8 1058 

10 or moro 
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' JS 

S') 1 

1 bO 50 

10) or more 

j Lilt loss tlini 

1600 

3i 

32 1 

45 41 

to’) or imr< 


■1 J.OOO . 

11 

14 . 

L 12 

1,000 or m( 

iro but loss tb 

in lO.OCiO 

^ ! 

10 

12 10 

10,000 orn 



_ 

_ 

_ 1 

NotKnoni 



4 

s 




Totai- 
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Table 21 — By Duration 


Numlwr of Tormimtul ]>j<pwtes 



\|Ttl 

ISIVJ 

March 

1959 

'pnl 

l')j8 

Asornge 

1958 

A day or loss 

4*. 

38 

30 

44 

More til m a d ly up lo S il iy« • . • 

10 

25 

42 

38 

Moro than 5 days up to 10 days . 

7 

C 


14 

More Ihnn 10 daya up to 20 (hy« . 

C 

8 

15 

13 

Ifora than 20 days up to 30 (iiT* • • • 

C 

8 

IT 

0 

More than 30 dsys . ■ . . . 

6 

10 

11 

10 

KotKnovin 


1 

_ 

- 

Total 

91 

00 

132 
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Table 22 — By Number of Man-days Lost 
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AbseateeUm 

Table 23 — Absenteeism in Manufacturing Industries in India 
(Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Work) 
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Table 23— Absenteeism in Manufacturing Industries in India— contd. 
(Percentage 0/ Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Work) 



} nfiiii rring 
Industry 

Trli i 
\"id! 

’rnmany 

IVorL 

Inin 

mil Stci] 
ItHliistry 

Orel 

lactD- 

Slntch 

I actoncH 

Leather 

Indnatry 

Tear N< iiili 

loiubay 

Wrat 

All 

India 

Ml 

All 

All 

All 

All 

Kanpur 


('-) 

(<•) 

{•*) 

('«) 

(-«) 

<«) 

It) 

(t) 

(d) 


11 

l-‘ 

“ 

” 

13 

18 

17 

IS 

19 

1017 . 

ns 





10 6 

12 2 

12 4 

13 S 

1^^S . 

13 1 




14 3 

8 5 

10 9 

10 0 

0 

nn . 

13 n 




13 S 

8 0 

10 1 

10 6 

11 3 

I5J0 . 

13 i 

it 1 

8 1 

n T 

12 4 

8 0 

10 « 

11 0 

8-4 

1031 . 

13 0 

10 I 

8 3 

13 0 

II 0 

8 6 

11 8 

10 5 

7-8 

1032 . 

13 i 

10 3 

0 0 

10 0 

10 0 

0 4 

11 a 

10 0 

2 

1031 . 

ni 

10 8 

ID 1 

7 0 

10 0 

0 9 

U 0 

10 1 

a 

1031 . 

U 0 

U 7 

12 V 

1 1 

12 0 

11 8 

12 1 

10 1 

8 

1033 . 

15 0 

12-8 

12 1 

7 2 

II 4 

12 4 

ll 7 

10 6 

10 1 

103l> . 

M <3 

12 S 

12 0 

8 1 

11 0 

12 4 

12 2 

10 1 

11 i 

1037 . 

14 6 

12 3 

12 0 

1 8 

12 7 

12 1 

0 5 

11 8 

10 0 

J03S . 

U 3 

12 2 

12 3 

8 0 

M 0 

11 0 

21 » 

11 7 

4 

Janiiarj IfljS 

11 b 

10 0 

* loo 

e 2 

11 » 

0 7 

11 1 

11 2 

G-9 

Iilfiiary „ 

13 1 

to 3 

12 7 

7 1 

13 7 

11 7 

14 0 

14 8 

7 

March „ 

13 3 

12 4 

14 7 

9 9 

12 9 

12 0 

13 7 

11 4 

10 6 

April „ 

13 3 

14 3 

15 6 

87 

14 0 

14 9 

12 9 

14 5 

U-3 

Ma> 

18 fi 

17 2 

19 3 

9 3 

33 8 

16 0 

14 2 

IS 3 

13 1 

Juno 

21 0 

Ifl 2 

15 0 

7. 

15 8 

13 7 

13 5 

12 0 

12 5 

July 

13 S 

12 3 

11 1 

e e 

10 7 

10 5 

6 5 

10 7 

8-8 


11 2 

10 6 

8 9 

12 1 

10 5 

8 1 

11 0 

0 0 

8 1 

b. itcmbi-r 

13 0 

0 1 

9 4 

8 4 

9 3 

8 3 

11 0 

9 1 

7-3 

Orlolo r „ 

12 1 

0 J 

9 S 

7 0 

11 4 

9 C 

10 5 

8 7 

9 3 

NoTcnibir,, 

13 S 

12 3 

10 6 

b 3 

'-•« 

11 3 

11 8 

iO 4 

8 3 

I>. cembi , 

13 7 

>2 0 

9 e 

7 0 

9 9 

12 2 

12 0 

0 8 

8 5 


(a) (1 )\rnim'nt of Ind i. Labour Barefta 

(') (rovi-mmi-nt of Bomb vv. IK putv Cnmmi-«i mrr of Labour (Admo.). 
(f) ntm< nt of \\ Cht Ibcijal Labour Cnnmausioikcr. 

Emplojrrs’ Association of Noithem India, 
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Table 24 — Labour Bureau Series of Absenteeism in Certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during April, 1959, By Causes 


PorconUgo of Absonloeism duo to 


Iiidii^try ami Aro.i 

No 

o! 
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Tot .1 No. 
of Man 
shifts 

Total 

No of 
Afan* 



Other CauNi-s 


I 

2 

Scheduled 
to Work 

3 

abifls 

4 

Accident 

[tollgious 

Causes 

G 

With 

7 

Without 

S 

All 

Causes 

0 

6'D(/on JI/i/U — 
M^rlr-s 

, 

5.37 373 

2C834 


0 4 


1 4 

0 

Midutai 

S 

1.20 tm 

20.822 

4 0 

6 4 


1 r. 

17 3 


u 

4,M.I3<> 

J).673 


0 6 

4 U 

2 I 

10 1' 

TirunoWoll 

A 

S,Oa,*(fcO 

M,4t,S 


3 1 

3 e 

0 4 

11 8 

Others • 

C 

1.15.W7 

14 220 

3 6 

0 8 

.3 7 

0 C 

7 

Woollen Jl/illt— 
Dhanwal 

1 

C0.22l> 

5,050 

I 6 

_ 

7 1 

1 2 

9 9 

/ron <ia<I Steel 
Fueioriee— 

West Borpat . 

3 

3 54.'>'J| 

40.706 

2 C 


7 2 


12 2 

TJihar . 

S 

».31,‘>t>7 

.11.715 

2 4 

1 1 

0 1 


]2 0 

Sladras 

1 

tOJVJ 

2.485 

4 0 

3 7 

3 0 


12 2 

Ordnonee fae 
lonee^ 

^VMt Bengal . 

3 

3,64,a61 

28,357 


0 8 

6 4 

1 1 

10 7 

Jlnmbay 

6 

2.41 043 



0 1 

10 t 


15 0 

Madhya Pcvto<t; 

3 

Z.I'lOlO 

37.110 

6 2 


10 7 

0 3 

16 2 

Uttar Prudoeh 

7 

3,IS,04K 

42.548 

4 4 

0 7 


1 5 

13-3 

Madm 

1 

23,7t)y 

3144 

* 5 

— 

7 7 

0 0 

12 2 

Cement Taelorie^ 









Andhra 

1 

}8,04J 

837 



3 4 

0 0 

4 0 

Madras 


u,<m 






IS 3 

Madhvn Pradoil 

2 

25 ‘>24 




2 5 

1 5 

18 8 

Weal Bengal 


6.338 

1.125 



0 0 

7 2 

n 8 

Ilihar 

3 


8.630 

4-2 

1 1 

8 5 

1 5 

15 3 

Hatch Faetorxes— 









IS'Jinbsv • 

1 

33,I7» 



1 0 



10 9 

Went Bengal 


37.028 







Uttar Prado'h 

1 

3’,2!>7 

4^3*1 

0 2 




13 4 

Assam 



4.011 





10 5 

Sladraa 


37.150 

eeu9 

8 5 

— 

7 8 

1 5 

17'8 

Tramvay IVorl 

Brmttay 











1.703 







Calcutta 


25.053 

I.C94 

1 5 

3 1 


2 2 

6 8 

Tdejraph ITcrl 

Bombay • 

1 

30 306 



7-0 

8 8 


19 2 

West Bengal . 


'>0181 







Madhya Bradoa 


31,275 

6aC0 

0 4 


18 5 

- 

18 9 
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Table 25A — Absenteeism in Manufactusino. Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State 

(Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled fo Work) 





MaaoRctntiog 



Year/^IoDth 


Texldea 

Enyinctr 

Fooil ami 
DnnL 

CUemwal 
ami lit es 

iliacrlja 

Cold 

PI >nta« 




= 

3 


= 

0 

7 


1£UD 



11 8 

11 8 

19 J* 

13 7 

12 2 

14 5 


I9-.0 



It 1 

13 4 

21 3* 

IJ 1 




1931 



11 3 

1>7 

14 0 

12 4 

8 4 

JO 2 

18>3 

1932 



n 2 

10 0 

ll'G 

12 0 

8 3 

n-5 

18-0 

1933 



11 i 

11 4 

9 9 

11 2 

». 

It 0 

IC'4 

1931 



U 1 

11 2 

10 0 

10 0 

8 0 

10 0 

13>3 

1933 



11 8 

10 0 

9 8 

9 3 

9 9 

n a 

10 0 

1930 



12 2 

„s 

11 0 

10 2 

10 7 

10 0 

18>2 

1037 



16 3 

11 9 

11 0 

n 5 

13 7 

12 2 

25 S 

1938 



17 9 

0 7 

13 « 

n 5 

13 2 

0 7 

20-0 

January 1938 



17 3 

9 8 

1* 8 

10 6 

14 2 

0 8 

I9-0 

Pebcuaty „ 



20 1 

13 7 

12 b 

12 0 

11 4 


17'D 

MaicK „ 



20 8 

11 0 

12 9 

10 7 

12 5 



April 



21 S 

8 7 

10 4 


U 5 

li-o 

30-5 

Itaj 



18 1 

8 5 

18 4 


19 3 


22-0 




13 1 

5 2 

20 2 


12 7 

10 9 

21 

July 



13 7 

0 3 

18 6 

7 4 

10 7 

10 s 


August „ 



10 5 

7 9 

15 0 

7-7 

10 2 

9 5 

21 3 

S.pt«niU;r 



3t 1 

9 5 

10 1 


20 2 

9 4 

17 S 

OctnUr „ 



la 0 

10 7 

n 8 


0 9 

11 1 

17 S 

Noiombir 



8 4 

12 3 

14 3 

8 2 

10 9 

4 0 

i: 2 

Di-Cftnlwr „ 



11 1 

n 3 

15 7 

10 0 

12 1 

9 1 

n 7 


*Inc1i]<lins for FI>ntatiom 

Sdurcc—Lommumoner cf Laboar, Ufsope 
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Table 25B — Absenteeism in MASUFAcnmiNC, Mining and Plantaticis 
Industries in Mysore State during March, 1959. by Causes 



Percentage of AWnleeisin due to 


Inda-itry 

j 

1 

^ Other Causes 1 



Sickness 

Accident 

^ Social 
^ Religions 

1 Uitb 

Without 1 
Lease 

1 

cAli 

1 

2 

= 

1 

4 

5 1 

6 

Silk 

1 

b 4 

1 

0 1 

9 5 

10 1 1 

20 7 

Cottnn 

I 9 

0 u 

12 5 

10 4 1 

25 4 

..... 

0 S 

- 

9 4 

6 4 

10 6 

};:netne«nng .... 

1 I 

0-6 

2 0 1 

0 2 

, ^ 9 

Manafactaring (Otber.) . . 

2 9 

0 3 

7. 

1 4 

22 4 

Oil 

2-S 

3 4 

3 3 

3 3 

13 0 

Coffee ..... 

9 0 

5 0 

4 0 

4 4 

16 4 

Gold bLmng . 

3 8 

0 6 

4 5 

2 4 

11 5 



2 1 

2-9 

6 3 

0 2 

11-5 

Tobacco . . . . . 1 

12-9 

- 

' 8 4 

' 0 4 

21-7 

Cetoent . . . . . ' 

4 2 

2 4 

9 0 

1 8 

17-4 

liiacellaDcous 

19 

~ i 

C 6 1 

1 13 8 

21 3 

Cbemicala .... 

1 % ' 

9..I 

1 

1 9 

1 1 

1 3 3 

n 4 

PlaaUtions 

i 


6 2 j 

■ 10 2 

10 2 


Smnt — La boar Comoiiasiontr, Slpctre 
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Table 26 — ^Absenteeism amoug Workers in Coal Mines 
(Percentage) 


Jlontli 

groond 

Open- 

vorLings 

Surface 

Over-all 

1333— (Aremge) 

13 0 

15 1 

10 S 

.3, 

lOJ-l . 

14 ) 

Id 0 

10 S 

13 3 

]3oo . 

1-5 4 

1C 4 

11 4 

14 0 

103t3 

15 1 

13 7 

11 1 

13 8 

13o7 

U S 

IC 5 

10 c 

,2, 

1938 

U 6 

14-0 

00 

13 2 

Jaiumry 103S . . 

14 0 

H2 

0 9 

12 8 

Fsbruary „ . • . 

1C 0 

10 s 

11 1 

14 2 

March „ . , . 

IC 2 

15 7 

11 0 

14 7 

April 

15 2 

10 8 

11 1 

14 1 

May „ . . . 

14 C 

10 0 

s s 

13'0 

June „ . . . 

14 S 

15 S 

10 6 

13 C 

J'lly 

14 6 

13'7 

9 7 

13 0 

A\iaii't 

14 5 

li 3 

0 1 

us 

September . 

13 8 

14 7 

9 0 

12 4 

October „ , . . 

13 7 

13 9 

0 4 

12 4 

November 

14 2 

141 

9 7 

12 S 

Deccmlicr 

13 3 

13 2 

9 3 

12 1 

.Tnnu'kty l'io9 . 

13 3 

13-8 

9 S 

12 4 
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Unions 

AND THEIR MEMBERSHIP 
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)03> 50 

•1050 57 
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B 

C 


B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 
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144 

105 

1,75 509 

174 

105 

2 12.848 

173 

102 

1.87.205 

69 

46 

123 

184 

130 

55,070 

205 

124 

30163 

552 

151 

81.790 

601 

199 

0 

1’4 

74 

1,78,107 

141 

84 

2 03 240 

140 

54 

1.75.504 

13i> 

50 

7 

405 

248 

2,02.100 

521 

399 

2.01143 

552 

390 

3,09.124 




860 

405 

3,07,427 

1,117 

594 

3S,>573 

1.543 

833 

4.60,004 

1.63') 

1,001 

5.4 

15Q 

101 

60 001 

245 

05 

4 94 22 

250 

64 

28.000 




fill 

401 

1 50 328 

711 

514 

215 171 

078 

481 

2.14 076 




05 

05 

32010 

80 

67 

a959 

117 

73 

47 980 

119 

75 

6 

2JC 

01 

18.495 

290 

131 

15 521 

355 

120 

34.R69 




0.51 

0.52 

1 61 550 

785 

010 

1 70 682 

SCO 

coo 

1.67,244 




1.581 

067 

3,01.170 

1,605 

412 

2.87 412 

2031 

412 

1,70,894 




4,781 

2.722 

10,40,073 

5,787 

5.029 

17,09 709 

7.079 

3.171 

»7,;6,731 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Table 28 — Interim Serus of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 
(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


1 

rear 1 

1 

All India* ' 
original baso t 
1949 1 

U.K 

1 


1 

1 

< mi 

1 ill 

1 

tralia 

Tar 

Ccy ; 


Pakistan , 

Burma 

Did' ' 

rood 1 
Index [ 

1 


1 

Ran- 

goon 

' \ 

1 ' 

1 Istan 

(Mil 

i 

Co 


101 1 

101 

1 

103 1 

' lul , 

103 

no 

1 3- 

105 1 

93 

90 

95 

85 


lOi 

■ 1U4 

112 

1 1C« ' 

)U 

m 


no 

198 

100 

99 

S3 


J03 

102 

123 


117 


' 99 

KXI 

114 

102 

107 

79 

1911 1 

100 

109 

127 

• 112 

lie 

102 

1 103 

in 

121 

113 

100 

77 


JOl 

101 

129 

' 113 

no 

lOl 

' 112 

no 1 

129 

in 

89 

74 


0(i 

92 

13* 

: 112 

no 

163 


u« . 

128 

196 

90 1 

78 

lO'f] 

HI*. 

lOi 

141 

ill 

118 

179 

140 

1 100 1 

128 

no 

105 1 

85 



112 

147 

118 

122 

183 

. 156 

1 112 1 

132 

120 ' 

no ' 


ISIS 

110 , 

118 

m 

121 

125 

187 


1 

132 

128 , 

115 1 


1013 

1 1 



1 






1 



Apnl 

111 1 

1 112 1 

' 1-S| 

>21 1 

125 

1 

|r 

114 

131 

127 

no , 

80 

Ilsy 1 

1 113 1 

113 1 

151 1 

121 . 

125 

Vl«rt 

j 

115 1 

131 

125 

115 : 

.00 

Jane ^ 

llG 1 

118 1 

183 1 

12*. 

125 

J 

i^- 

114 

132 

120 

115 ' 

98 

Job ^ 

no 

122 ' 

150 ' 

122 ' 

125 

1 

if 

112 

131 

129 ' 

IIB 

07 

Ac^st' 

150 

151 

150 ‘ 

122 ' 

125 

H83 

1 

114 ' 

1 133 ' 

I£S 

■ 17 

»7 

Sept, ' 

j?i ' 

123 ' 

ISO ' 

122 ' 

126 1 

J 

1 

114 

132 ' 

129 1 

1 119 

' 94 

Oct 

123 

127 ' 

.52 

122 

120 


f - 

no 

133 1 

121 j 

' 118 

91 

Nov. 

122 

128 

152 

122 

‘ 126 ' 

^189 

1 

115 ' 

132 ' 

i.r. 

1 113 

I 36 

Dec 

119 

122 

153 

122 

1 120 

) 


114 , 

132 1 

113 

1 no 

' 73 

19*0 



I 


1 


1 






Jan. 


119 

j 153 

122 

120 

] 

r- 

114 1 

132 1 

' ns 

in 

74 

Feb, 

j IIS 

j 120 

1 153 

122 1 

1 128 

^190 


111 

131 

■'* 

III 

73 

M^rcb 

1 **' 


1 153 , 

122 

' 126 

J 

1 

114 

132 

1 tie 

113 

75 

April 

1 

1 

j 119 : 

i 1.52 

1 

132 

125 1 

, i 



115 j 




74 


•Toobtiiathi tinmLct with 1^44 a»ba*as«4t tbafisttre^pvenhereni'pl ba mnUiptied 
It 1-42 in tba CW9 of rex'll In'3‘’x and I 38 in the cut of General Index This implies lhat for 
this pnrV'*® ''^‘5 ■‘‘•Ties with bi'e I‘)I4=H0 tbat used to bo publiibeil Mmullancemrlj. btil ba* 
sinee Wn dL'*o^nlmii'‘(] is linked (o Ibeabore series >4 the yearlCH') Th'ii the provisional 
all-India lOde* onba‘ic-l'>44=It)0({nriofftberionlliof Aprils 19SD wa* ICl 48. 

Sourc't (') I.L O exe/pt Dt ali-In**!' Index. 

(I’l) Labour Boroau for ntUlndis Index. 
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Table 29— Working Class General and Food Index Numbers (exclud- 
ing Labour Bureau Series) 

(Base siujted to 1949=100) 


Stale 

Ttombaj 1 

1 Madras 

Centre ^ 

Bombay 

Ahmed 

abid 

^ ShoHpur 


Xagpur 1 

Madras 

Citv 

Original I!a*e (=100) 

July 

1033 1 

1034 ' 

Augu-t 
lOJb 
to Juh 
1027 1 

Febrnarv 
1027 to 
January 
102S 

Aiign*t 

1 1030 

j August ' 
1 1030 

Jul\ 

I'm 

to June 
10.10 


Year— GLi>kR4L 



D7 

48 

99 

4 23 

3 !2i 

J 23 


102 

UH 

97 

ux> 

09 

lot 


lOS 

105 

103 

no 

104 

103 


lit) 

104 

104 

103 

10) 

102 


118 

111 

10b 

111 

103 

100 


117 

08 

93 

05 

09 

105 


110 


S2 

83 

90 

99 

103(1 

lU 


lOt, 

lot' 

103 

III 

1037 

120 

ItU 

in 

105 

112 

115 


120 

ilo 

lOi 


Jl'l 

124 


127 

103 

09 

90 

110 

119 


226 

UM. 

9-» 

101 

117 

120 


15‘) 

no 

103 

10.3 

11? 

121 


J3J 

>13 

JIV> 

109 

ns 



132 

115 

108 

113 

116 

12li 

ScplPinher • 

132 

117 

UVl 

112 

120 

127 


132 





130 

November ■ • 

ni 

118 

no 

113 

124 

132 


130 

n* 

103 

114 

125 

1J3 

January 1030 . 

120 

121 

103 

114 

127 

l.?0 

February . 

130 



115 


127 

March . . . 

131 

liT 

107 

112 

12'J 

127 

April 

(P)!30 

<P)I1!) 

(PJIOJ 

(PJIIS 

m 

I2S 



FOOD 




Conversion Factor* . 

3 65 


2 02 

4 62 

3 S4 


1030 

. 

104 

107 

101 

90 

09 

99 

Mil 


ICl 

lOJ 

105 

109 

103 

IW 

lO'iI 


112 

103 

no 

105 

00 

•19 

1033 


124 

m 

125 

no 

105 


1054 


120 

95 

103 

93 

90 


lOTJ 


110 

Ml 

S2 

76 

9(. 


1930 


117 

97 

123 

102 

107 

no 

1957 


123 

103 

134 

108 

114 


1958 


133 

114 

ns 

lO'd 

121 


Aprill95S 


131 

107 

103 

98 

117 


Slav 


130 

lOS 

107 

ItK) 

no 


Juno 


133 

114 

114 

106 

no 


July 


I3S 

121 

120 

113 

120 




137 

123 

122 

no 

120 


September. 


136 

123 

127 

117 


128 

October . 


137 

124 


lib 



November, 


136 

125 


120 

127 


Peceiuber 


133 

123 

1-22 

120 

129 


Januatv 19 19 


132 

129 

123 

no 

130 

132 

Fcbcinrv . 


133 

129 

125 




Mnrrh 


m 

124 

122 

lie. 

133 


April 


(P)134 

(r)i27 

(P)U7 

(Dill. 

133 

123 


S->un ( — State Government* 

•To obtain the index on origin il ba-*?, the index fignrca given here sUcmlJ bo multiplied by 
the Conversion Factor. 
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Table 29— Working Class General and Food Index Numbers (exclud- 
ing Labour Bureau Series) — concld. 

(Bose shi/ted to 1949=100) 


State 1 

MW.„ 

Andhra | 

1 K„.l. 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

CetvlM 1 

, Ilanga ! Mjsore 1 
lure 1 

1 

Reids 1 

E5(letahadl 

City 

EroaLtila.®! 

Tcichut 1 


Original Base ( = 100) 

Jiilv 1 July 
I'O'j 1 1»5» ' 
to June 1 to June | 
I'JSO 1 193C 1 

Julv 1 

1935 

1936 ^ 

August 

1943 
to July 

1944 

AlIgu^t '' 

1939 1 

i 

August ' 
1939 1 

i 

August 

1939 


Year— GENERAL 



3 01 

3 Ii3 

3 16 

1 54 

3 6S 

3 5S 

4 78 



105 

103 

106 

103 

102 

102 




115 

113 

no 

lOS 

106 

103 

94 



U5 

115 

120 

106 

106 

105 




114 

113 

123 

116 

107 

107 

93 



100 

106 

lift 

108 

107 

107 




103 

99 

109 

97 

107 

106 

78 



lU 

1)0 

120 

116 

in 

113 




136 


12S 

124 

111 

112 




181 

121 

130 

123 

114 

119 




123 

no 

129 

n: 

in 

ns 





120 

123 

117 

in 

116 


June . 


136 


129 

121 

112 

117 





126 

120 

127 

114 

118 

101 



13J 

126 

132 

120 

115 

120 

103 




128 

132 

126 

n: 

122 

104 




)2S 

131 

126 

118 

124 






132 

127 

120 

120 




133 

131 

132 

126 

121 

138 




134 

Ul 

m 

126 

119 

125 

105 




133 

136 

126 

118 

123 





134 

137 

123 

120 

123 


April 



134 

139 

124 

FOOD 

121 

125 



3 42 

3 42 

3 34 

1 51 

4 S3 

4 53 

5-58 




104 

107 

112 

101 

102 




113 

112 

116 

113 

103 

103 

92 



112 


121 

111 


101 




114 

117 

128 

124 

99 

102 




103 

104 

118 

no 

101 

101 




33 

34 

106 

98 


99 




III 

lOS 

121 

126 

109 

106 

81 



126 

121 

131 

139 

113 

111 




13ft 

127 

133 

137 

118 

120 


April 1933 



120 

132 

128 

113 

in 





121 

131 

128 

114 

113 





123 

131 

134 

113 

117 





129 

132 

144 

117 

119 




133 


134 

142 

119 

122 


September 


133 

132 

135 

142 

121 


108 




132 

134 

142 

123 

128 



134 

137 

133 

142 

123 

130 




134 

136 

135 

142 

1’- 

131 





136 

133 

142 

123 

127 




134 

137 

133 

143 


120 





139 

139 

141 

124 

125 





139 

141 

138 

120 

12S 



*Ii> obtain the index on onguial base, the index tigurea girrii here ebould be multiplied 
by the ConTer«)on Faetor. 
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Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
DURING April, 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for Woiking Class for 20 
centres are set out m the following tables These index numbeis 
with the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar, Satna and Meicaia 
(for which the base periods are the calendar year 1951, August 1951 
to July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 m the last two cases res- 
pectively) measure from the level of 1949. to which the base peiiod 
has been arithmetically shifted, the overall changes in the retail 
prices of goods and services purchased by the working class Details 
of the method used for conveilmg the figures on original base to the 
new base year 1949 are given m the July. 1955 and January. 1956, 
issues of the “Indian Labour Gazette”. The corresponding index 
numbers for the latest available month on base 194^100 aic also 
given m the relevant table 

As compared to the previous month, the index number for 
Delhi recorded the maximum fall of 7 points The index numbeis 
for Ajmor, Tmsukia, Bhopal and Satna declined by 4 points each 
and for Monghyr and Ludhiana by 3 points each The index number 
tor Mercara appreciated by 4 points and for Cuttack by 3 points 
The index numbers for 7 centres showed only mmoi fluctuations 
Provisional figures are not commented upon here 

Remarks on the more important movements m the index 
numbers and prices for April 1959, arc given below, only those for 
Delhi relate to May 1959. In view of the primary interest in the 
increase m prices, the number of points by w'hich price lelatives 
moved is also shown m brackets against the items In case of de- 
cline, the number is given with a minus sign. 

Delhi 

The index number receded by 3 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 101 The food group 
the food group there was a fall in the prices of wheat ( — 19), dai 
masoor ( — 4), dal arhar (—8) and mutton (—14) and a rise iri the 
orices of rice (14), milk (12) potatoes (4). A'egetable ghee (9) and 
sugar (5). the net result being a fall by 4 points in the group index 
number The fuel and lighting gioup indc.x number declined by 1 
point due to a slight fall in the puces of charcoal (—6), and electric 
hghi f The ihe misceJhncctts group index irambea- 

remained stationary. 


Ajmer 

The index number receded by 4 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 101 The food cioup 
index number receded by 7 points mainly due to low'er quotations 
for wheat (—22), barley (—16) and gram (—24) The fuel and hght- 
ing group index number declined by 2 points mainly due to a fall m 
the price of firewood ( — 6) The miscellaneous gioup index number 
receded by 1 point mainly due to a fall m the price of soap washing 
( — 1). The clothing group index number remained stationary 
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JamshedpuT 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 121, when rounded upto the nearest integer. The cloth- 
ing group index number receded by 1 point mainly due to lower 
quotations for markin ( — 4) The other group index numbers re- 
mained stationary 

Jharia 

The index number advanced by 1 point having remained station- 
ary during the preceding two months and stood at 114. The food 
group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quota- 
tions for arhar dal (8), potatoes (11) and onions (12). The other group 
index numbers remained stationary. 

Monghyr 

The index number receded by 3 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed since February 1959 and stood at 97. The food 
group index number receded by 3 points mainly due to lower 
quotations for atta (—15), barley (—92), dal arhar (—14), dal gram 
(—21) and turmeric (—5) The fuel and lighting group Index number 
declined by 2 points mainly due to a fait in the price of kerosene oil 
(—15) The clothing group index number advanced by 1 point mainly 
due to higher quotations for shirting (4) The miscellaneous group 
index number receded by 3 points mainly due to a fall in the prices 
of soap-washmg (—5), hair oil ( — 10) end tobacco (—12). 

Cuttack 

The index number advanced by 3 points continuing the rising 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 116 The food group index 
number advanced by 4 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
nce coarse (8), nee parched (13). nee beaten (5) and arum (17) The 
clothing group index number advanced by 1 point due to a rise in 
the pnee of saree (4) The miscellaneous group index number ad- 
vanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for pan (9) 
The fuel and lighting group index number remained stationary. 

Berhampur 

The index number receded by 1 point fully neutralising the rise 
noticed last month and stood at 113. The Joed group index number 
receded by 3 points mainly due to lower quotations for dal arhar 
( — 13), fish dry ( — 15), fish raw ( — 20), brmjals ( — 58), plantain 
( — 67) and chillies ( — 5). The fuel and lighting group index number 
declined by 4 points mainly due to lower quotations for firewood 
( — 4) and kerosene oil ( — 8). The index numbers for the clothing and 
the miscellaneous groups remained stationary. 
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Gauhati 

The index number showed only a fractional use and remained 
stationary at 95. when rounded upto the nearest integer The food 
group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to an increase 
in the price of potatoes (11) The fuel and lighting group index 
number appreciated by 1 point mainly due to a rise m the price 
of kerosene oil (5) The miscellaneous group index number receded 
by 1 point due to a fall in the price of tobacco ( — 27) The clothing 
group index number remained stationary. 

Stlchar 

The index number advanced by 1 point neutialising fully, the 
fall noticed last month and stood at 104 The food group index 
number advanced by 1 point as a net result of a rise in the price of 
fish (18) and a fall in the price of masur dal ( — 14) The miscellaneous 
group index number advanced by 1 point due to higher quotations for 
bidies (6). The fuel and lighting and the clothing group index numbers 
remained stationary 

Tmsufctc 

The index number receded by 4 points reversing the upward 
tendency noticed since January 1959 and stood at IIC The food 
group index number receded by 6 points mamly due to lower quota- 
tions for nee (—11) and arhar dal (—12) The fuel and lighting group 
index number advanced by 3 points due to higher quotations for 
firewood (5). The clothing and the miscellaneous group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Lud/uana 

The index number receded by 3 points having remained station- 
ary during the preceding two months and stood at 103 The food 
group index number receded by 4 points mainly due to lower quota- 
tions for wheat (—17) and wheal flour (—19) The fuel and lighting 
group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher 
quotations for mustard oil (2) The clothing and the miscellaneous 
group index numbers remained stationary 

Akola 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 104, when rounded upto the nearest integer The food 
group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher 
quotations for dal tur (7) and milk (8) The miscellaneous group 
index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to iiigher quotations 
for pan and supan (13) The fuel and lighting and the clothing group 
index numbers remained stationary. 

L'rjSDofLB— S 
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Kharagpur 

The index number ad\anced by 2 points continuing the rising 
tendency noticed since February 1959 and stood at 108 The food 
group index number advanced by 2 points as a net result of higher 
quotations for potatoes (26) and brmjals (32) and lower quotations 
for athar dal ( — 11) and jira ( — 40) TTie miscellaneous group index 
number declined bv 2 points due to a fall m the prices of hair oil 
( — 5) and pan (—30) Ihc fuel and lighting and the clothing group 
index numbers remained stationary 

Mercara {Base 1953=100) 

The index number advanced by 4 points continuing the rising 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 120 The food group index 
number advanced by 5 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
rice (5). paddy (9) and jaggery (23) The clothing group index number 
advanced by 1 point due to a nj>e m the price of shirting (8) The mis- 
cellaneous group index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to 
higher quotations for supan (11) The fuel and lighting group index 
number remained stationary 

Bhopal (Base 1931=100) 

The index number receded by 4 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 113 The food group index 
number receded by 6 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
wheat (—13) and potatoes (—21) The fuel and lighting group index 
number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for 
match box (33) The clothing and the miscellaneous group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Satna (Base: 1933=100) 

The index number receded by 4 points continuing the falling 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 100 The food group index 
number receded by 7 points mainly due to lower quotations for 
wheat (—11), bern ( — 19) Kodai ( — 20) and tur dal ( — 14) The 
clothing group index number advanced bv 1 point due to a rise m 
the price of long cloth (3) The miscelUneous group index number 
appreciated by 2 points due to a rise m the prices of washing soap (2) 
and earthen pot (33) The fuel and lighting group mdex number re- 
mained stationary 


Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base August 1939=100 
Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India's Cost of Living Index Scheme during the 
period Octo’oex 1943 to October 1944, the consumer price index 
numbers on the original base 1944=1()0 for April 1959 and May 1959 
w’ere 156 47 and 153 30 respectively 

To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number scries with 
price base August 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices In this 
senes the av'erage index for 1944 worked out to 2608 Linking this 
figure with the index number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau 
Senes, the Consumer Price Index Number for the month of May 
1959 on pre-war August 1939 base may be estimated to be 399 81 





Taclh 31— Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class— confd 
(Base shifted to 1949=100) 
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Table 31— L\bour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers for 
(Base shifted to 1949=100) 
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Table 31 — Labour Bubeau Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class — contd. 
(Base shi/tcd to 1949=100) 
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Tablc 31 — Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class — contd . 
(Base shifted to 1949=100) 
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Table 31 — Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers on Base 
1944=100 — concld 


Coitres 

j Original 

Bi«c Period 

1 


1 Delhi 

I<l44si]|i0 

15G 47* 


fto 

lDl-03 

3 Jamshedpur 

Do 

107-30 

4 Jharia 

Do 

181 00 

5 Dehn on Siinc 

Do 

leo-ic 

6 Alonghyr 

Do 

I6fi-I8 

7 Cuttaclv 

1 Do 

170-23 

8 Berhatapiir 

Do 1 

173 34 

0 Gauhali 

Do 

122 21 

10 Silehar 

Do 

142-80 

11 fiQSukia 

Do 

127 13 

12 Ludhiana . 

Do. 

109 47 

13 Akola 

Do 

175 30 

14 Jabalpur 

Do 

156 93 

IS Kharagpur . . 

Do 

147 41 


•May IBS') imles UMO 

Table 32— Consumer Price Index Numbers for Low Paid Employees, 
Middle and Rural Population in Certain States 
(Base sht/fed to 1949=100) 


f/>n piitl CnipIoye«« 


Middle ClsH 



1 Andhra 

I. 

Mr- 

j Uadraa 

Kerala 

Ue4t Bengal 

Vm. 

kbapa 

Linni 

Del 

Cuda 

Tini 

«hua 

Madu 

tot.,. 

Koahi 

Cal 

ti" 

Monih ani Yar 











1030 

08 

102 

101 

102 

10> 

97 

101 

105 

100 


1951 

103 

111 

104 

100 

101 

102 

106 

111 

10’ 

105 

1932 


112 

101 

101 

90 

102 : 

103 

108 

07 

103 

1033 

100 

117 

101 

101 

too 

10*. 

100 

107 

96 

105 

lOU 

101 

112 

91 

99 

99 

96 

102 

100 

94 

90 

1953 

03 

101 

89 

91 

92 

88 

04 

90 


06 

1050 

103 

no 

104 

103 

90 1 

99 ; 



90 


1057 

114 , 

119 

117 

103 

lOI 

101 , 

no 

106 

105 

100 

1058 . 1 

120 1 

120 1 

112 

112 

104 1 


114 1 

100 1 



10)8 April 

110 , 

118 

110 

107 

100 , 

99 1 

112 J 


1 105 



114 1 

115 1 

no 

108 

101 1 

101 1 

112 1 

1 103 1 

' 106 



110 

117 

111 

107 

1 101 

lOl . 

112 

1 104 

1 108 



IIG 

123 

113 

113 

! 103 

103 1 

114 

1 100 

' no 

116 


118 

124 

113 

114 

103 

104 j 

114 

106 

112 1 



119 

125 

112 

115 

100 

106 I 

114 

108 

n3p| 

121P 


1 122 

! 127 

112 

1 lie 

1 107 

108 j 

1 118 

no 

115P| 


November 

■ 131 

126 

116 

119 

113 

115 

12’ 

113 




132 

126 

117 

1 123 

111 

116 

120 

114 




127 

120 

118b 

! 120 

no 

112 [ 

117 

111 





126 

120b 

114 


108 1 

116 

no 




120 

128 

1208 

no 

107 

107 I 

117 

100 



April 



120 

' 113 

in 

108 1 

i 

117 

112 




Source — State GotIs. 
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Uetail and Wholesale Prices 

Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Consumption at 18 
Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of April 1959 
(Bose 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumption 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of April 1959, are 
given in the following tables These measures the percentage varia- 
tions m the retail prices of individual items as compared to their 
prices during the year, 1949 Further details m regard to the compi- 
lation of these price relatives have been published m the October 
1953, issue of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’ Articles for which the 
price relative during the month of April 1959 showed variations of 
10 points or more from the corresponding figure m the previous month 
are given against each centre in the statement below The magnitude 
of variation is also shown in brackets In case of a decline the number 
IS given with a minus sign 


Name of the 

Centre and fitate 

[ NaDiea of ihe comDiodilioo and rariationa in tbiir price 

1 rclatite in l/raiket! 

(1) 

1 


1 

1 Vrluin ( mliu 

Lmha^j— 


Sarat 

\\ heat <— Irt). rtxe (—13). f-ran. ImI (— Ui). Tti (18) 

Lihof— 


Patna 

Gram ( — 12) Irbir Oil ( — 1ft), Onioii« (11). P< t'ltnis (2f>) 

Afysore— 


n«Ui . j 

Oniona (20) 

Punjnij — 


Amnt'ir . 

AVheat (—24). GMm (— Sfi), Giir (21) 

UlM’’ Pradesh — 


LncLnoff | 

IThcat ( — H), Gram ( — 42). Ilarlct ( — 17), Arhnr Dll ( — 2'i) 

Pan (—00) 

Agra . • 1 

Wical ( — 2(1), Gram (- — 47),£aile7 ( — 19), Arhar Dil ( — 12) P re 
wood < — 12). Keroeene Oil ( — 11) 

P.arcUly . | 

UTim (— 20).Gram(_56),Athar Dal (—311, Pan (—11). 

Ranarae . • 1 

IVheat ( — 12), Gram ( — 37), Bariev ( — ]7), Arhar Dal (—19). 

Onir.M {— J»), Potat/ie* (15) 


Wlieat ( — 21), Gram ( — 4‘)), Bariev ( — 23). Arhar Dal ( — 16) 




IXD7.\y JABOUB OAZnTTE 


IOm 


(1) 

(2) 

Bi'nyn!—- 


Ifowinii 

Otain ( — 2IJ, /Uhir DiJ ( — 14). roJntc'ea (lo). 

Tiud’e-Biulge . ' 

Grain ( — 18) Gram DU ( — 19), \rlnr Dil (—14), Pntatoe- (21), 
swpan, ( — 11) 

Kflfikimr'v . , ^ 

1 

Pntntfioa (11) 

1 

CrtlouHa . . j 

Gram { — 12), Arhar Thl ( — 12), Potatoes (11), Pan ( — 11). ^upan 

fliiiriporf . j 

Gar (—15), (20) 

Scrampore . ' 

1 

Gram { — 18), Gram Dal (—28), \r1iar Dal (—19), Fi.h ( — 13), 
Otiom ( — I'l). Potatoes (19). 

Kaneliifopiro 

Gram (—48). Arhar Dnl (—IS), Cnr (10), Soaptro'hmg (—11), 
Hair oil (—!<>) 


/Inrai CfUrti 

Am«- 

1 

M/iibans . 1 

Gnr (23), Potatoes (11), Pan (—10) 

Bifcnr— ' 

1 

Teghra* , . i 

KTieat (—30), Grant ( -12), Jowar { — 11). BailM (—17). Vtile 
(—11). Pan (40) 



SaUmstpuc . 

Miteat (—11). 

Kuilchj . ' 

^fn)u^ . . 1 

Gram Da) (—17). Athar Dal (U), Gnf (10), KdiWc Oil (ICi), ChiUiet 
(36). Tiirmerie (14). 

I G!ir<14).Wiblo oil(77).an«ie<i(2<l).Onions(— 13), P rfatoos ( 23). 

1 Htir Oil (11). Sapnn (11). 

n-imrft , 1 

1 Rioc (13) 

Miinigiid'i . j 

1 .«:Ut(20>.B«lis(31) 


1 


IMieat { — 10), Gram DU { — 10), Glipo Pure (17), Turmeric (11), 
Kerosene Oil ( — 10) 

Vlt-ir I'railt’},— 


Shnnkn^jaih . 

\nieat{— 20),Gniii(— 21), Jowai-(— U), Bariev (—18), ^rhar Dal 


•B>«e I0j0=100. 
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Table 33 — Price Relatives of Cs»tain Selected Articles at 18 I 
AND 12 Rural Centres for the Monti! of April 1959 

(Base 1949=100) 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

M g i5 j a j l 4* a a 

1 2 3 4 [ 5 I 6 1 7 8 9 10 1 11 12 I 13 14 1 

Cereals— i I I I I 

Wheat . 168 137 ,100 — llU 1182 87 SO 77 88 P4tl 87t 87t U 

Rico 133 121 '*3 117 ' — 182 83 73 82 82 130 ,109 130 

Gram — — 122 —.187.106 100 lOO 109 injlu^iliin 71 

Jo^78^ 128 — l — 124 I — — — — 71 72 1 _ 1 _ _ 

Barley — — *120 — I — 80 80 84 80 80 I — , — _ 

TiMae — \75 _ I __ 1 _ _ _ _ _ _ 1 _ 

Chattoo |— — Ino — _ — —(101181122 

Pvlses- I 'll ' i 

KoonpDftl 90 152 | — ll3<. illO .191 106 tOO I 9» 10' 06 00 lt24 


Suzat 107 117 109 106 MS 117 IIS 115 I 

Gur 01 103 03 - |l40 93 Il4 06 I 

Ohso Vana*pati — { — 109 — .136 04 08 9* ' 

Ghee Pure 103 103 102 — — 93 101 95 I 

E^iWeOil 92 02 09 80 I 9h 82 0« 94 ! 


118 137 UOO '121 114 114 100 114 1 93 111 ' 9'' 1 07 I 92 1 

' —loo — l_ — — — iijo|o2no, 

I 61 60 ill4 12’) I 52 56 66 60 61 66 1 74 67 86 

1 72 — I 77 108 06 6l 61 TO 1 64 61 1 78 , 87 I 83 I 

' 07 107 1 89 92 , 67 01 66 123 10' 10" IW , 99 , 96 | 


,113 I 84 71 (ll>0 1 76 75 71 90 
120 86 66 120 {(20 140 15QR(20 1 
119 |110 100 125 Il03 120 100 101 | 


100 100 1\23 lloo 100 135 133 02 ll 

J129 — , 81 91 105 101 135 94 

hi" hfis 7f. IfiT ' <» i«t I aft 74 


S6 I — 117 1106 — 162 lUS 60 1 
jl58 |l9l .174 {|37 [ — 209 |246 254 'l 


(Wo'.t Bengal) 
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Taelc 3^Price Relatives op Certain Selected Articles at 18 Urban 
AND 12 Rural Centres for the Month of April 1959 — concld. 
(Bose 1949=100) — concld 


lUl) S 


1 

^ 1 

ft 

; 1 

- 

r 

y 

„ 

3 

3^ 

If 

' 

i „ 

' .g 

7 

E 

1 

7 

1 

X. 

j-. 

17 

IS 

10 

20 

>1 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

f'tTMU — 

Who it . . 

87t 

871 

S71 

_ 


120 



07 

1 

' - 




G1 

07 

Riro 

34 

00 

:3G '134 






|U>4 

172 

I3S 

SO 



Gnm 

,00 

4') 

96 


__ 

n3 





74 

_ 


— 

12') 

Jow ir 



~ 

_ 

1211 


110 

133 




111 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

ns 

Rirloy 

— 

— 

_ 



IW 



_ 


_ 

— 


61 


Mute 














53 


('! nttoo . 

104 

101 

114 


- 

'US 


— 

- 

1 ~ 

- 

— 

- 

— 


Pu?«ci— 

Slnoii.; Dll 


lOI 

121 






190 





7 S' 

_ 

IM\ nil 





1177 





_ 


_ 

123 

Onm Eli 

104 

112 

117 

103 


iH.'* 

101 

_ 

_ 

,los 

_ 

__ 

_ 

72 

— 

\r!.ir Dll 

134 

117 

132 

122 

M 

<142 

125 


192 

101 

00 

!2C 



143 

Oltier ror^dArli- 
eft.— 

Suffir . 

110 

112 

1(9 

100 

i 

00 1127 



6», 

1101 

114 

108 1107 

lOS 

no 

ftiir 


!0.’ 

no 









<111 




Ohoii \ iniipifi 

80 


‘N( 








1 - 



- 


— 

Cheo I’liro 

SS 

81 

or. 

uo 


!i02 


113 









IMiblo Oil 

SO 

«2 

6S 


l(*o 

'lOII 






<13 

93 

S8 

02 


144 

IJ'J 

130 

no 

113 iKS 

126 

128 

132 

|I30 

132 

_ 

UC 

113 

_ 

Silt 


mi 



n 

SO 



00 

m 0(1 

120 

S2 

Clulliei 

74 

8S 

103 

1-.4 

04 


122 



2o3 



141 

131 

78 

Turmeric. 

04 

7S 

8-4 

86 


' U 

52 

r.s 





Ul 

08 

54 



100 

102 

]<.•> 


(101 


ni 






103 


1 ii>h 

lOO 


97 



122 










Oiiiiifi*' 

01 

(■7 

ol 

St 


I."! 



♦IT 

jl39 


TO 



r>7 

I'olltous 



82 



US 



02 






IIJ 

ll'O 

4A<I 

1.1* 


11)0 

IS 

U>3 

133 

juio 

100 


102 

mo 

93 

Furl iiTil l.iijh 

I'jri vrnoi) 

04 


112 







1 

l_ 



_ 



Mitcli Roi 

ITO 

l-’f) 

I JO 

so 

Ml) 

so 

too 

140 




120 


100 

JOO 

Keroipno Oil 

118 

100 

ino 

- 

lio 

112 

92 

100 

112 


8D 

124 

S. 

no 

111 

.VivrffonrOHJ — 
















llulii 

1011 

12') 

123 

136 

VI 

100 

101. 




111'. 

100 

100 

130 

119 

lOO 



ns 

*)*) 

- 




IS2 




131 

00 

Viip \\ 1-liin" 

Oil 

93 

92 

107 

1.C 

llli 

136 

213 







S8 



121 

149 

03 



I *7 










ON 

lii7 

ns 



220 




J 








•400 


’rtt 

h 

1‘*» 

|ls7 


2f.2 

226 

h 

n2 

230 



2C4 


tTIu- price I cci> nojLi«1 out on the l-asis of pricC' qnoiol from tbo fur 

price •Ba-t; 1DJ0=100 
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Table 34— All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

{Base 1952-53=100) 





1 


1 

1 

1 Genor.al Index All 

1 Commodities 


Conala 


All food 

1 Articles 

Aldlerul 

Manufar 

6 

Now So 

7 

Nfiv Sene’ 
cun verted 
to old base 
(vuarendeil 
Aug ’3'J= 

100)t 

IDo3* Average 

100 

96 

109 

no 

100 

lOJ 6 

401-9 

19d4A\cr.ige 

81 

66 

08 

104 

100 

09 C 

379-1 

ll)S3A\oraga , 

73 

66 

0= 

07 

99 

01 0 

345-0 

I()5d A\ora!ro 

03 

78 

.= 

113 

105 

102 C 

JOO-S 

1031 Averagu . , 

102 

W 

107 

118 

108 

loa 7 

413-7 

I05SAr<rago 

IS3»— 

100 

04 

112 

ns 

108 

111 0 

432 S 

April , 

07 

82 

105 

114 

lOS 

107 4 , 

408 8 

51ny 

09 

82 

107 

114 

108 

108 2 

411 8 

Juno , 

KiC 

or 

113 

US 

1(I8 

m 7 

425 1 

Julv . 

ll<» 

100 

118 

118 

108 

114 7 , 

430 S 

Aug\nt , 

lU 

102 

120 

in 

109 

116 0 1 

4tl 5 

.*!epteDibor . 

115 

105 

121 

119 

100 

116 S 

443 4 

October . 

114 

109 

121 

1.7 

109 

116 2 ^ 

442 3 

Vosember , 

111 

II2 

118 

11=! 

109 

114 0 r 

433-9 

Deccnjlxr , 

100 

111 

113 1 

113 1 

108 , 

111 4 

424 0 

January 

10- 

117 

114 1 

II. 

108 1 

1 

112 3 [ 

427-4 

F. bruary . 

10= 

121 

116 


108 

113 2 

430 8 

March 

103 

113 

114 

no ^ 

108 1 

112 3 

427 4 

April 

99 

06 

113 

no < 

1118 ' 

111 9 1 

425 9 


•Avornpo of 0 monllis enclins Urfembcr, 

tBa'e period of tho con\ert«d Sene" is the year ending Ai gn'l 1039 — FjinirM liaTolo-oii 
n1,fiinedoiitho1ii‘is JOO of llio new .cnes—asd 6 (»ining Iho -.nrige for Ifn2.'4 of t^» r,.l 
Bcnes). 

Sourcf. Office of *lie Ccononiic Adviser Ministry of Cwnmtrce A Jodnstr'. Oovl. of India. 
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TWELFTH YEAR OP INDEPENDENCE 

The nation has crossed yel another milestone of its fateful journey 
towards the destined goal The louiney has indeed been perilous, 
and It required a Micawber to extiact oven a modicum of hope from 
the state of the Indian economy duung the best part of the year gone 
by. With the completion of the Twelfth Year of Independence. India 
touched the mid-way mark of the Second Five Year Plan and. doubt- 
less, during that period, difficulties, anticipated though they had been, 
had cropped up with a swiftness and simultaneity that forebode 
inclement weather over the rest of the Plan period The foreign 
exchange crisis loomed large on the horizon but owing to a larger 
inflow of external assistance and a severe curtailment of private 
imports, there is now the leasonable ceilamty that we will be able 
to avoid balance of payment difficulties during the remaining years 
of the current Plan peuod Recessionary trends as well as the in- 
flationary pressures were also in evidence, rather strangely, simul- 
taneously However, tlie close of the year marked a rising crescendo 
of crisis followed by a succession of events that dispelled doubt and 
defeatism and generated modesl optimism Thus, the year under 
reViGw provides a mixed faro, as It will be reckoned noteworthy in 
history not as having been the year of relentless stiains and crises 
but rather of consolidation and oiderly solution of difflculties in 
almost every field of activity Here, m the course of this article, it is 
proposed to lecapitulaie the developments in the field of labour, 
winch, on the whole, were no less characteristic of their solidarity 
and dynamism and which lent in no small measure, to the smugness 
of the twelfth year of Independence 

While 1957 was a favourable year for workers throughout the 
world, 195S was a year of only limited gams. In the foimcr voai. 
higher employment, slightly increased pvvc^''smg power and ex- 
tended social security schemes offset the ill-effects of the spurt m 
consumer prices and increased unemployment. In 1958, world labour 
scored advances in some areas, but they were spotty and fell con- 
s.dorably short, on the average, of those of the mid-fifties Employ- 
ment increases, wljeic m evidence, were not always sufiicient to 
absorb the additions to labour force. Most of the countiies which 
maintain statistics had more unemployment in late 1958 tiian they 
had a year earlier. Gams in productivity wore somewhat below the 
post-war average On the favourable side, however, real wages 
ciept slowly upward and the progressive extension and liberalisa- 
tion of social security continued The up-ward rush of consumer 
prices was curbed. Mandays lost through industrial disputes weie 
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held at a moderate level These are the conclusions of a survey of 
world labour in 1958 made by the ILO. The specific achievements of 
Indian laboui during the 12th year of Independence were largely 
against this background and they mainly hinged on the cohsohdation 
of various novel philosophies and experiments initiated during the 
past year 

The year under review marked the beginhing of a strategic 
phase m the nation’s history Having completed the first two years 
of the Second Plan period, it evoked discussion on the perspective of 
the Third Plan and a large number of working groups, study teams, 
seminars and conferences were engaged m discussing the outline of 
the next Plan It was felt that if, during the next two years, we were 
able to step up our internal resources and fulfil the various targets 
laid down m the Second Plan, we will be in a position to commence 
the Third Five Year Plan with a sense of confidence. It must be 
realised that planning is a continuous process and any slackening 
of effort at any stage is bound to have senous repercussions for the 
future plans From this point of view, the remaining two years 
of the current Plan are of crucial importance It may, therefore, 
not be too remote to surmise that many of the achievements of the 
last two years of the Second Plan will owe their impact to the focal 
point — the 12th Year of Independence 

The problem of under*employment and unemployment m the 
country, which is causing serious loss of potential wealth to the 
nation, received particular attention of the Government and the 
public during the past year This problem has been of such a magni- 
tude for many years that a major source of interest for the people 
in the Plans had been the extent to which they would furnish a 
solution to the problem In this direction, the Plans had not so far 
met with conspicuous success It now appears that the back-log of un- 
employment at the beginning of the Third Plan would be, if any- 
thing, larger than that at the beginning of the Second Plan. This 
suggested that there is expected to be a special accent on increas- 
ing employment opportunities during the period of the Third Plan 
in view of the not-so-satisfactory results during the current Plan 
period 

Increasingly conscious of this hydroid problem growing to 
menacing proportions, the Government of India appointed a 
30-member Central Committee to advise the Ministry of Labour and 
Employment on problems relating to employment, creation of em- 
ployment opportunities and the working of the National Employ- 
ment Service 

Inaugurating the first meeting of the Committee, the Union 
Labour Minister suggested the creation of a special fund for each 
industry to deal with the problem of closure of establishments. The 
Committee adopted a four-point programme to deal with the problem 
of closure of industrial units and consequent unemployment of 
workers 

It was also proposed to set up a Central Co-ordinating Machinery 
to find employment for workers in manufacturing and other establish- 
ments threatened with closure. The machinery will work in close 
collaboration with the Central and State Governments, employers 
m the public and private sectors and workers’ organisations. 
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Arrangements have already been made for the deployment of 
workers rendered surplus on the completion of new construction 
projects and it is considered that similar arrangements for the 
absorption of trained and experienced workers should be made 
when a manufacturing unit becomes cither obsolete or is faced with 
closure due to economic, technological and other factors 

The Government of India propose to conduct laboui foice 
to the notification of vacancies by framing a Bill for the purpose 
The Lok Sabha passed the Bill only recently, which provides for 
compulsory notification of vacancies, except those specified, to em- 
ployment exchanges by employeis in the public and private sectors 
The Bill further provides for punishment of employers who fail 
to do so or furnish false information wuth fines up to Rs 500 It 
does not make it obligatory on them to recruit people from among 
those recommended by the exchanges The Bill, which is based on 
the recommmendations of the Shiva Rao Committee, appointed seven 
years ago to study the training and employment service organisa- 
tion. does not apply to vacancies m any employment m agriculture, 
in domestic service, unskilled office work and m any employment 
for less than three months. 

The Government of India propose to conduct labour force 
surveys periodically m order to keco a close watch on the employ- 
ment situation. The present position is that while employment has 
been increasing on the one hand the volume of unemployment has 
also been growing on the other Data available show that employ- 
ment m factories, mines and plantations as well as in undertakings 
m the public sector has been on the increase But the number of 
persons on the live registers of employment exchanges, i e . persons 
seeking assistance through the exchanges, has also increased from 
7.6 lakhs at the end of 1956 to 11 8 lakhs at the end of 1958 Added 
to this IS the problem of educated unemployed whose number has 
increased from 2.4 lakhs to 3 6 lakhs during the same period 

The Government have decided to abolish the Gorakhpur Labour 
Organisation, which has been functioning as an agency for recruit- 
ment of labour for the coalfields The existing system of recruit- 
ment. however, will continue, but this function will be taken over 
by the Employment Exchange Organisation. The Government of 
India also decided to ratify the I.L.O. Convention regarding the 
Organisation of Employment Service (No 88) 

The Government was constantly endeavouring to bring into 
existence a solid united and effective labour movement in the 
country. The Labour Ministry’s basic approach to labour problems 
has been to bring together various parties and make them see their 
obligations and duty to the country. This was sought to be achieved 
through the Codes of Conduct and Disciolme evolved and ratified on 
the one hand by the three Central organisations of emplovers and on 
the other hand by the four Central trade union bodies during 1958 
One of the clauses m the Code of Discipline pertains to the drawing 
up of a grievance procedure Accordingly, a model procedure was 
evolved during the year under review for the rectification of giiev- 
ances. With certain clarifications, the Code of Discipline m Industry 
was accepted by all concerned last year m its application to public 
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sector undertakings worked as Corporations and Companies, exclud- 
ing Defence Undertakings, Banks and the Life Insurance Corporation 
which will be dealt with separately. 

The Government are now moving towards something which 
covers a vital field, that is, the Code of Efiiciency and Welfare. The 
Code which is complementary to the Code of Discipline aims at im- 
proving production, productivity and welfare facilities. The Code 
has been circulated to Central organisations of employers and 
workers for suggestions and comments. Unlike the Code of Industrial 
Discipline, which merely enumerates a senes of “don’ts” for the 
workers and employers the proposed Code of Efficiency and 
Welfare is a positive one, in that it will specify what the employeis 
and workers should do, in order to ensure cordial industrial relations, 
and higher pioduction. 

Whereas no spectacular claims for the new approach, evolved 
two years ago, to the legal, contractual and moral obligations in- 
volved in the employer-employee relationships can be claimed, the 
success of methods such as those envisaged m the Code of Discipline 
could not be measured m strictly statistical terms The importance 
of the Code lies m its educative value and m the fact that it imposes 
voluntarily accepted standards on both parties Against the general 
background of industrial unrest, 17 out-of-court settlements were 
effected over a period of about one year Despite the slow progress 
In the implementation of the Code, it has helped in creating “a 
positive climate for industrial peace”. 

The Evaluation and Implementation Machinery at the Centre 
and m the States, generally speaking, functioned effectively, thus 
leading to the elimination of a number of misunderstandings 
between employers and workers and also to a better appreciation 
of the difficulties of one parly by another 

The observance of the Code seems to have had a perceptible 
influence on the trend of industrial relations as reflected in the 
statistics of industrial disputes for 1958 and part of 1959 Thus, in 
1958, although there was a minor increase in the number of disputes 
during the second half of the year, as compared with the first half, 
from 781 to 783, the number of workers involved and the number 
of mandays lost recorded an appreciable decline from 511,237 to 
431,183 and from 4,519.087 to 3,073516 respectively Similarly, during 
the period January—Apnl 1959, the total number of disputes and 
mandays lost were 565 and 1 22 million, as compared with 638 and 
2 26 million, respectively, m the corresponding period of 1958 

During the calendar year 1958, there were 1,524 disoutcs in- 
volving 9,28,566 workers on the maximum with a time-loss of 
77,97,585 man-days as compared to 1.630 disputes involving 8,89,371 
workers and causing a time-loss of 64.29,319 in the previous year 
Thus, compared to the position in 1957 the number of disputes de- 
creased but the number of workers involved and man-aays lost 
increased The number of disputes decreased by 6 5 per cent, where- 
as the loss m man-days increased by 21 3 per cent. The average 
time-loss per dispute was considerably higher in 1958 as comfrared to 
1957 The average number of workers involved per dispute increased 
from 546 m 1957 to 609 m 19^ and the average duration of dispute 
from 7.2 days to 8.4 days. 
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In the effort to establish a stable equilibrium in industry, the 
Indian Labour Conference has played an lincrea^ingly important 
part. Its latest session m Madras was devoted to a not unrewarding 
survey of the progress made and towards consolidating the ground 
gained at the two previous sessions. The most important recom- 
mendation of the Conference related to the question of mediation 
and aibitration for settlement of industrial disputes The Conference 
has expressed the view that, as far as possible, recourse to adjudica- 
tion should be avoided and matters of local interest, which are not 
likely to have wider repercussions, should as a general rule be 
settled through arbitration. The representatives of employers, who 
participated in the Conference, have agreed to extend their full co- 
operation in developing this new approach for the settlement of 
disputes. It has also been made clear that there will be no compulsion 
from the side of Government here It has been agreed that cases of 
refusal to have recourse to arbitration even m minor matters should 
be reported to the Implementation and Evaluation machinery in the 
State or at the Centre, as the case may be Government would main- 
tain a panel to help the parties to choose suitable arbitrators But, 
the parties to the dispute will be at liberty to choose arbitrators from 
outside the panel also. Another decision taken is that for the guidance 
of arbitrators, the principles and forms enunciated in awards and 
Judicial, decisions on important issues relating to industrial rela- 
tions should be compiled, codified and published The provisions of 
the Indian Arbitration Act will be examined by Government to find 
nut how far the arbitration procedure laid down m the Industrial 
Disputes Act can be usefully made applicable. 

The Conference also made some decisions regarding the func- 
tioning of trade unions. It agreed to a proposal to make it obligatory 
for unions to prescribe a minimum membership fee of four annas a 
month and it was decided that a statutory provision should be made 
for this purpose. Also, Registrars of trade unions have been em- 
powered to inspect accounts, membership registers, etc , for verify- 
ing the correctness of the annual returns submitted by the unions 
On the question of recognition of unions, it was agreed that where 
there was only one union, the employers might recognise it even 
if it did not fulfil the condition of 15 per cent membership or one 
year’s standing Where there are more than one unions and none 
of them fulfils the membership condition, no one will be entitled 
to recognition. Another decision of interest is that a union would be 
entitled to recognition if it has not committed any breach of the 
Code of Discipline for one year after claiming such recognition 
Tailure to observe the Code by a union after it has agreed to abide 
by it would entail withdrawal of recognition normally fer a period 
nf one year. 

Tinder the Technical Assistance Programme of the ILO, 
The services of Prof. J. H. Richardson. Biitish Expet t on industiidl 
relations were made available to the Goveinment of India in 
the year under report It is undeistood. he has made a compre- 
hensive survey of industrial relations, problems in India and has 
submitted a icport to the ILO and two notes to the Government 
which were circulated to the Indian Labour Conference In his 
ropoit. he is reported to have paid special attention to ways of 
promoting collective bargaining and improving the machinery for 
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adjudication He has also dealt wjth such questions as annual bonus 
and merging of basic wage with dearness allowance Recommenda- 
tions have also been made by him on development of labour 
management cooperation and on strengthening of industrial rela- 
tions services of the Labour Ministry. 

The Union Labour Minister, who led the Indian Delegation to 
the 43rd Session of the ILO at Geneva undertook a tour of West 
Germany, Denmark. Yugoslavia and UK to study industrial rela- 
tions with special reference to workers' participation in manage- 
ment, working of industrial undertakings in the public sector and 
the ro’e of planning tns-o-uis implementation of schemes and 
achievement of targets After the study tour, Shn G L Nanda feels 
all the more convinced that there should be increasing participation 
of workers in the management of industries in view of the slow 
progress of the scheme m this country The Union Minister’s study 
of the scheme in the countries he visited has convinced him that the 
scheme could succeed on a voluntary basis He found that m Britain 
the initial impetus was derived from the Whitley Report In West 
Germany, trade union officials are appointed to the advisory body 
of directors, and workers’ councils arc proving quite effective. 
Differences between these councils and managements are settled 
through arbitration. In Yugoslavia, on the other hand, there is the 
workers’ control of management, though it is subject to many 
limitations. In India, while the representatives of workers were keen 
to have support and sanction of law for this programme, they 
accepted the voluntary basis on the assurance of the employers that 
they would introduce the scheme m selected industries of tneir own 
accord, thereby paving the way for its large-scale extension While a 
beginning has been made, the progress has been exceedingly slow 
Towards the end of December 1958. 18 industrial units had set up 
joint management councils m furtherance of the scheme Of these 18 
units, 4 were in Bombay, 3 in West Bengal, 2 each m Assam and 
Kerala, and 1 each m Bihar. Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi. 

The first phase of the workers’ Education Programme, viz , the 
training of Teacher-Admmistrators commenced m May, 1958 In 
the first session, 43 candidates were recruited from the open market 
and 14 candidates were nominated by three All-India Workers’ Or- 
ganisations The training was completed m November, 1958 These 
Teacher-Admmistrators will be posted in ten centres in different 
paits of the country where they will undertake the training of 
worker-teachers The Government of India have appointed an Ad- 
ministrator for the Workers’ Education Scheme 

The Central Board of Workers’ Education, which has since been 
constituted, in its meeting held at New Delhi on 20th December, 
1958 decided to open 10 training centres, one each m Delhi, Dhanbad 
Indore, Madras. Kanpur. Calcutta, Hyderabad and Bangalore and 
two in Bombay These centres were scheduled to start functioning in 
February 1959 and are expected to train worker-teachers m trade 
union consciousness, conduct of union-management relations, 
working of industry and observance of the Code of Discipline m 
Industry Each centre will have 25 trainees and the duration of the 
course will be 13 weeks. 
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On the wages side, the Government did not propose to appoint 
any more Wage Boards for the industries They would like to watch 
the results of the Wage Boards already appointed for certain in- 
dustries and would consider only thereafter whether any further 
Boards should be appointed It was, however, the intention of the 
Government to put them on a statutory basis so that their recom- 
mendations could become binding 

The Central Wage Board for Sugar industry recommended a 
grant of interim relief to the workers. The recommendation was com- 
municated by the Ministry of Labour and Employment to the Indian 
Sugar Mills Association for implementation The Uttar Pradesh Gov- 
ernment has ordered that all vacuum pan sugar factories m the State 
will pay interim relief to their workers as recommended by the Board 
The order provides an intenm relief of 5 per cent of the wages of 
workmen drawing consolidated wages up to Rs 100 per month 
The minimum amount of relief will, however, be not less than 
Rs 3 in any case 

An Ordinance entitled the Working Journalists (Fixation of 
Rates of Wages) Ordinance, 1958 promulgated by the President of 
India on 14th June. 1958, provided for the establishment of a special 
committee for the purpose of making recommendations to the 
Central Government in regard to the rates of wages to be fixed for 
working journalists The Committee was also appointed on the date 
of the Ordinance, which was later replaced by the Working Journa- 
lists (Fixation of Rates of Wages) Act, 1958. The special Committee 
has since submitted its recommendations which have, with minor 
modifications, been accepted by the Government 

The Steering Group on Wages has met thnee so far Two broad 
aspects of the Group's work have emerged out of the discussions at 
these meetings, viz, (i) locating gaps m existing wage data and 
making suggestions for filling in those gaps and (ii) resolving various 
technical problems connected w'ltli \\.agc policy The Steering Group 
considered a suggestion for chalking out a provisional wage map, 
placing reliance on the material available in the awards of the 
Industrial Courts and Tribunals, reports of working parties and 
Enquiry Committees, etc. In this connection, it has made certain 
recommendations which are being pursued It has been decided 
that, to begin with, an attempt should be made to draw up experi- 
mental wage maps for one or two industrial centres 

The Steering Group has also been concerning itself with various 
technical problems connected with wage policy. It has since been 
decided to entrust the Research Programme on Replacement Costs m 
Indian Industry to the National Council of Applied Economic Re- 
search The programme would cover Cement, Jute, Sugar and Heavy 
Chemical industries The Group also approved Labour Ministry s 
plan to carry out a statistical survey of the pattern of absenteeism 
among colliery workers iv’ith a view to finding out whether payment 
of bonus to workers every week or month instead of quarterly as at 
present, would be bettor from the point of view of encouraging bettor 
attendance and better performance on the pait of workers The survey 
has been started. The field enquiry m connection with the Wage 
Census launched m July 1958, was practically over 
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An important point made by the Union Labour Minister is that 
the working class can no longer remain indifferent to price levels or 
to the problems of production and distribution In a complex industrial 
society, no class can afford to be a law unto itself for some of its 
demands may have repercussions which may rebound to its detriment 
But this awareness of the large implications of actions which may 
seem desirable in themselves is primarily a matter of education. 
Against this background the Union Labour Minister exhorted the 
workers to be savings-minded and divert their savings towards in- 
vestment “If the workers are prepared to offer a part of the in- 
crease which will be available for such investment, they will become 
entitled to much more favourable consideration and the barriers will 
be lifted ” According to Shn G L Nanda, such ploughing back 
through some scheme will happily reconcile the persistent, even 
mounting demand of labour for higher wages and the imperative 
need to stimulate investment and to check inflationary pressures. He 
therefore stressed “It is an important idea and, in the interest of 
labour, we must pursue it ” The matter is being examined 

The Central Pay Commission had almost completed its work and 
was likely to submit its recommendations to the Government of 
India by the end of August, 1959 The Madras Government also ap- 
pointed a three-member Pay Commission to go into the question of 
revision of the present structure of pay, allowances and retiring bene- 
fits to Government employees, both gazetted and non-gazetted, and 
to recommend a suitable structure and the method of fitting the exist- 
ing personnel into (he new scales from the corresponding old scales 

There were large-scale extensions of social security schemes in 
the year under review. During the year 1958-59, the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme was extended to about 6 33 lakh family members 
of about 2.26 lakh insured persons m vanous implemented areas m 
seven States and in the Union Ternlory of Delhi At the end of the 
year under review, the Insurance Scheme was in force at 79 centres 
m vanous parts of the country covering about 14 14 lakhs of indus- 
trial workers The scheme is likely to be extended to Ahmedabad and 
the districts of 24 Parganas and Hooghly in West Bengal by the end 
of this year covering an additional 48 lakh industrial workers m 
these areas. 

An important development in this sphere was the appointment 
by the Government of India of Dr A Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, 
Vice-Chancellor of Madras University, to review the working of the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme The review has been undertaken 
on the recommendation of the Standing Labour Committee 

From a modest start m 1952, the Provident Fund Scheme framed 
under the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, which covered only six 
industries to begin with, has steadily grown and now spread to 6,847 
establishments m 38 industries covering 2 43 million workers The 
provident fund accumulations up to the end of January, 1959 amount- 
ed to Rs. 131 4 crores The Central Board of Trustees of the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Organisation has decided to recommend to the 
Government of India that the rate of interest to be paid to members 
of the Fund on their accumulations for 1959-60 should be 3| per cent. 
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The Government of India have decided to extend the benefit of 
compulsory contributory provident fund under the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act to workcii in motor transport cslnblishmcnls from 
April 30, 1959 The Act will apply to every establishment employing 
50 or more workers. The numboi of motor transport employees who 
will get the benefit of piovidenl fund is estimated at 14.000 

While the question of laising the provident fund contiibution 
from the present statutory minimum of 6 25 per cent to 8 33 per cent 
is still under consideration, the Government of India has pioposcd 
another amendment to the Employees’ Provident Fund Act and the 
scheme framed thereunder, with .a view to permitting provident 
fund deductions on ‘‘total earnings” of workers as against on “basic 
wages" and dearness allowance only as at present The amendment 
would bring within the scofie of the term “basic wages" such allow- 
ances and bonuses ns retaining alJow'ancc. holiday with pay allow- 
ance, festival or paid holiday allowance, incentive pay. incentive 
bonus, retainers' allowance paid »n the Sugar and other seasonal in- 
dustries, night duty allowance, overtime allowance shoo allowance, 
servant allowance m plantations and production bonus. Emplovcis. 
as one of the parties directly concerned, have been asked to submit 
their views on the propos^ amendment. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act as further amended to (1) re- 
move the distinction between an adult and a minor for the purposes of 
workmen’s compensation, (2) reduce the wailing pciiod of seven da\s 
to five days for being entitled to compensation, and in cases whore 
the period of disablement is 28 days or more, providing for payment 
of compensation from the date of disablement. (3) provide for penalty 
for failure to pay compensation when due. and (4) cnlaigc the scope 
of schedules I. II and III, has been brouglil into force with effect 
fiom 1st June, 1959 

“Productivity is piaclically a synonym for progress For us, u 
means not merely progress but survival ” In those two short sent- 
ences. Shii G. L Nanda, Union Minister for Labour, Employment 
and Planning, summed up the significance and impoi lance of higher 
productivity to India, at the first annual meeting of the National 
Productivity Council Produclivitv movement in India is making inpid 
progress. During the past few months, 16 local Productivity Councils 
liave bien established m Delhi. Calcutta. Amritsar, Hyderabad. 
Kanpur, Salem, Kolhapur and other industrial centics Theio aic 
at present 20 local councils functioning all over the countiy. and 127 
more councils will be established shortly. It is expected that, before 
tlie close of this year, all important industrial ceniicj, of tlie country 
will have their local productivity councils These councils consij.t 
of employers, workeis. State Goveinmcnts and various olhci in- 
terests. and they provide a platfotm for employers and woikeis to 
work together for the common objective of liighei pioductivitv In 
addition to liclpmg in the eslablishmcnl of local Pioductivitv Councils 
the National Productivity Council assists local councils m formulating 
their programme ot activities These include holding of scminais 
symiposia. confciences, mtcr-factorv visits and foimnlion o[ .stiidv- 
groups It is through these councils that higlier productivity diive 
IS eventually carried to industrial units Closer intei-ielationship 
is also being developed in industtial centres between tiio Pioductivitv 
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Council and local organisations and associations which have interest 
in industrial productivity, and programmes are being jointly initiated 
by them for organising training courses, etc 

The National Productivity Council's programme of training 
abroad under T C M aid cover three broad subjects, namely, in- 
dustrial engineering, industrial management and industrial relations 
The Council has already selected the first batch of 40 trainees who 
are expected to go abroad shortly The N P C has also received an 
offer from the French Government for imparting training to 20 
Indians m various fields of productivity and business management 

The National Productivity Council (has organised a senes of 
training courses on various productivity techniques throughout the 
country These courses, which will be introduced m the different 
legions with the help of Local Productivity Councils and the Nation- 
al Productivity Council Regional Directorates, have been specially 
prepared with the help of foreign experts attached to the NP.C. 
and its specialists, to suit Indian conditions The courses in the train- 
ing programme include work study, production control, incentives 
in industry, ouality control, materials handling, job evaluation and 
merit rating, and will be imparted to trainees drawn from industrial 
units including workers’ representatives These training courses are 
expected to result in increased manufacturing productivity at lower 
cost, more efllcient industrial controls and better management The 
first course in the senes on work study has been inaugurated under 
the auspices of the Delhi Productivity Council at the premises of the 
Delhi Polytechnic under the supervision of Prof R F Bruckart— 
T C M Productivity Specialist The course includes such subjects as 
techniques of waste reduction, human factor in work study, method 
study, analysing factory layout and machine operation, principles 
of motion economy and work measurement and rating the perform- 
ance 

During the next few months, the NPC will launch a country- 
wide campaign for increasing productivity by organising a large 
number of productivity teams for conducting intensive studies and 
stimulating technical exchanges within the industry These teams, 
with ten members m each, will be divided into ‘subjects teams’ and 
‘industry teams' The former will have on them representatives of 
different industries whereas the latter will consist of representatives 
of the same industry The teams will include representatives of 
workers, trade unionists, employers and management from the 
public as well as the private, sector. Their mam object will be to 
visit various industrial units m important industrial centres to hold 
discussions with representatives of organisations and institutions 
dealing with subjects of their interest For the ‘industry teams’, the 
subjects will cover specific problems of the industry concerned For 
the ‘subjects teams’ the studies will be related to subjects such as 
joint consultation, incentive schemes, job evaluation and welfare 
activities 

Many State Governments passed legislation to provide greater 
labour welfare facilities and ampler amenities for workers in 
different' industries Among the legislation passed by the Parliament, 
the Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Act. 1959 deserves 
special mention The distinguishing features of this Act. have been 
mentioned elsewhere m this article The Employment Exchanges 
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(Compulsory Notification of Vacancies) Bill, 1959 was introduced in 
the Lok Sabha during the year under review. It has been alluded to 
earlier. The Central Government framed another Act namely, the 
Working Journalists (Fixation of Rates of Wages) Act, 1958 to pro- 
vide for the fixation of rates of wages m respect of Woiking 
Journalists and for matters connected therewith. The Governments 
of Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh passed legislation relating to 
Shops and Commercial establishments fo» regulating the working 
conditions of the employees m such units. The Governments ot 
Kerala and Mysore introduced similar Bills in their State Assemblies 
with a view to consolidating all the previous enactments and to have 
a uniform and integrated legislation for regularising the working 
conditions of workers employed in the shops and commercial 
establishments. The Government of Madras enacted the Madras 
Catering Establishments Act 1958 with a view to regulating the 
conditions of work, etc., m catering establishments The Govern- 
ment of Madhya Pradesh framed the Maternity Benefit Act 1958 
The scope of the new Act has been widened so as to include within 
its ambit commercial establishments, omnibus service, workshops, 
etc The Act also seeks to increase the maternity rest period fiom 8 
to 12 weeks. Amendments to the existing regulations m lespect of 
the maternity benefits were also made by the Governments of t!ie 
Punjab and West Bengal The Stale Governments of Rajasthan and 
Bihar also introduced amending bills regarding mateinity benefits 
in their State Assemblies The Governments of Madias and Kerala 
enacted the Industrial Establishments (National and Festival Holi- 
days) Acts These Acts seek to grant seven paid holidays including 
two National Holidays— the Republic and the Independence Day— 
to the workers. 

The Kerala Industrial Relations Bill is an interesting attempt 
to deal with that most intractable of problems, iival unions, and to 
provide, in the words of the Preamble, “for the prevention, investi- 
gation and settlement ot industrial disputes by negotiation" It is 
supplementary to the Central Industrial Disputes Act, as it is held 
that the arrangements under that Act do not “give full scope for 
negotiation and conciliation". “When there is a difference of opinion 
between the employer and workman” says the statement of objects, 
“the tendency should be ‘to discuss and not to dispute’ It is the only 
sure means of achieving industrial peace and creating a proper 
climate for industrial progress. This is the supreme need of the 
hour". 

The question of safety m mines received further attention of 
the Government in the year under review. The Conference on Safety 
in Mines met for the second time at Dhanbad m the last week of 
January. 1959. The deliberations ot the Conference pin-pointed the 
urgency of a concerted drive for safety in mines wjtJiout which it 
was felt, higher production targets of coal may not be achieved 
Education, training and propaganda have been given a top place to 
promote safety consciousness among the staff and the woikers Tlic 
Conference suggested that a body of experts should cairy out a 
scientific study of cases of fatigue, since physical fitness of workeis 
helped in reducing accidents. Another important idea was mooted 
that the Committee should conduct investigations with a view to 
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making more specific regulations about the standards of ventilation 
and lighting The u^e of open lights should be prohibited and pre- 
cautions relating to the use of electricity should be incorporated irl 
the mines regulations instead of the Indian Electricity Rules, as at 
present It was also considered desirable that workmen should have 
the right to get the mines inspected bv their chosen representatives. 

As regards the progress of the housing schemes, about 78.500 
houses for workers had been built up to November 1958, under the 
Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme since its inception in Septem- 
ber 1952 and 26 500 were under construction A sum of Rs. 3164 
crores was sanctioned by ihe Government of India to cover the cost 
of these tenements Since Ma> 1956. when the Slum Clearance 
Scheme was started, 103 projects were sanctioned for building 18,848 
tenements and developing 9743 open plots at an approved cost of 
Rs 8 97 crores To reduce the rents payable, further subsidy has been 
raised from 25 per cent to 37i per cent The Plantation La&our Hous- 
ing Scheme has not made much headway on account of inadequate 
response of planters From April 1956. when it teas put into opera- 
tion to September. 1958 loan assistance totalled about Rs 5 50 lakhs 
for 307 houses of w hich onlv 20 ha\ e been built 

The Union Minister for Housing stated recently that the “Govern- 
ment may be forced to yield to the pressure from f’arliament to bring 
forward legislation to compel managements to build colonies for 
labour”, if they did not fully respond to the Government's Subsidised 
Housing Scheme for industrial labour. The Minister outlined a three- 
fold housing scheme now under consideration of the Union Govern- 
ment and expected to be finalised shortly The Scheme contemplated 
(1) provision of Rs 15 crores during the Second Plan period lor 
acquisition of land. (2) floating of loans and debentures guaranteed 
by the State or Central Governments for financing individual hous- 
ing projects, and (3) issuing of brochures suggesting 20 to 30 cheap 
designs of houses for the various income groups in the country. 

The important International and National Conferences held 
during the year under review were Tripartite Technical Meeting 
on the Timber Industry (December, 1958), 43rd Session of the Indian 
Labour Conference (June 1959). Conference on Safety in Mines 
(August. 1958). 17th Session of the Standing Labour Committee 
(October. 1958), 8th Session of the Industrial Committee on Planta- 
tions (January 1958). 5th Session of the Industrial Committee on 
Jute (August 1958), Central Implementation and Evaluation Com- 
mittee first meeting (September, 1958). Second Session of the Con- 
ference on Safety in Mines (January 1959), Central Committee on 
Employment (l>7ay. 1959>, nth Session of the Indian Lahoui Con- 
ference (July, 1959) The representatives of the various statistical 
units of the Ministry of Labour and Employment participated in the 
7th joint Conference of the Central and State Statisticians held in 
December. 1958 

A Regional Conference on Industrial and Occupational Health 
was convened m Calcutta from November 24 to December 5, 1958, 
under the auspices of the World Health Organisation and the ILO. 
Representatives of Governments, employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions from all countries of the South-East Asian region took part in 
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the Calcutta meeting The Conference emphasised the need for 
intensive efforts to tackle the problems relating to industrial and 
occupational health. 

The above rambling survey of the by-gone year points to the ap- 
proved faith in the experiments that are being pursued with courage 
and confidence m the realm of labour The year under review, though 
not embellished W’lth spectacular results, really marks a turning- 
point not only in the fortunes of the Second Plan but also m the 
economic future before this country It may. indeed, m ail proba- 
bility. mark the end of the crisis of confidence that had lately over- 
taken us and open up a new era foi the country where sobar opti- 
mism will be vouchsafed to us 


LABOUR FORCE STATISTICS IN INDIA 

by 

P C. Mathe^v res.* 

(The views expressed in this article are the personal 
views of the author and the Government takes no 
responsibility for them) 

1. Introduction — A reso.ution of the 195C International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians recommended that evoiy country 
should aim to develop a comprehensive system of statistics of the 
labour force, employment and under employment, in order to pro- 
vide an adequate statistical basis foi the analysis of economic and 
social problems of the labour force, of employment and unemploy- 
ment and in particular, for the formulation and application of poli- 
cies designed to promote economic development Reliable and up-to- 
date information on employment and unemployment is one of the 
basic prerequisites of a planned economy. One of the principal objec- 
tives of the Second Five Year Plan was a large expansion of employ- 
ment opportunities. Without adequate and reasonably accurate 
statistics, it will not be possible to realise this objective Again it 
IS also necessary to know the rate of growth in the labour force or 
rather the labour force participation rates. Without knowing the 
number of un-employed, it will be difficult to visualise the magni- 
tude of the problem to be solved wilhm any time-interval and ac- 
cordingly arrange the priorities of the Plan. Apart from the material 
and financial resources the utilisation of manpower in a country to 
the fullest extent is necessary for both economic and social develop- 
ment. Experience so far has emphasized the need to view the employ- 
ment situation not only in the aggregate for the nation as a w'hole 
but also in its break-up into rural and urban sectors, as the problems 
involved are different For a country like India, with its wide 
regional disparities, it is necessary to take into account the magni- 
tude of the employment situation in the urban and rural sectors m 
different regions of the country The development of a leliablo 
svstem of employment and unemployment statistics is very neces- 
sary for purposes of planning and plan-assessments, but so far, not 
much progress has been made m this direction. 


•Director, Central StatiMical Organisation, Cabinet Secretariat 


I.Xew Delhi. 
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1 licvicic of \)ifoimalion oii labour force — Till n few years ago, 
Ihe onI\ bouice of mfoimation regarding labour force was the re- 
ports on the economic classihcation of the decennial population 
censuses These weie hov\evei not helpful to assess the extent of 
unemployment With the establishment of the Employment Ex- 
changes a monthly assessment of the unemployment position was 
attempted The data mamK cover the urban areas. They are subject 
to many limitations and allected by seveial unconnected factors. 
They cannot therefoie be accepted as indicative of even urban un- 
employment ticnds The tiends reflected by these data are affected 
in particulai by chcini^es in the numbet of Exchanges, their growing 
popuiant\ and the unknown proportion of legistered persons aU 
icad\ employed It has been suggested that, at fairly frequent inter- 
va's the piopoition of the uncmplo>ed population in the country 
legistcnng themselvis m the Exchanges should be estimated so 
that b\ applying a multiphei to the number of persons registered, 
the numbei of unemployed could be estimated Actually the National 
Sample Siuvev (NSS) made such an estimate of this proportion 
based on a preiinunais suivev on employment and unemployment 
in iiiban aicas in 1S53 But cuuent estimates of this proportion are 
not available and it is unhkeh that the same proportion holds good 
now 

Cuiicni Statistics of employment available in the country in 
certain organised scctois like mines, factories Government services, 
etc are also limned in scope and in fact all the available statistics 

f ail togeihei do not cover even one-fourth of the non-agncultiiral 
about foice Expansion of the scope of the collection of current em- 
ployment statistics, has been suggested but it can have but limited 
success for considerable time because of the difTiculiies involved in 
btnlding up suitable fiames of establishments fiom which the data 
have to be collected and the dilUcultics of obtaining large scale 
response by mail questionnaiie The Diicctorate General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment has recently initiated the Employment 
Market Information (EMI) piogramme with the idea of filling up 
this gap in the non-agiiciiltuial sector These reports give very use- 
ful information legaiding ceilain limited aieos but their coverage is 
still small and it will take considcrab’e time before it can be ex- 
tended to most of the uncovered areas 

The need foi siuv’cvs based on the household approach as a 
practical means of providing the statistics required for planning and 
plan assessment, with leasonablc speed and leliabilily matched to 
the paiticular use in view, was recognised after the Goveinment of 
India entered the planning eia After the mslitution of the National 
Samp'c Survey in 1950 in the initial lounds information on employ- 
ment, unemployment and labour force was obtained through ques- 
tions on economic and activity status as pari of demographic parli- 
ctilais. The first majoi attempt at a detailed enquiry on labour force 
characteristics was launched by the NSS m the form of a Prelimi- 
nary Survey on uiba'n unemployment in September. 1953 from house- 
holds This was more of an exploratory type to decide about the 
concepts and definitions to be adopted m labour force surveys in 
India Since 1955. the NSS has included a separate schedule on em- 
ployment and unemployment as a part of their multipurpose survey 
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and has been covermp both urban and rural areas. There have also 
been certain sutveys designed to measure the extent of unemploy- 
ment m certain specific localities undertaken by the State Govern- 
ments and Research Institutions notably in Bombay. West Bengal, 
Bihar and Kerala but unfortunately most of them adopted different 
concepts, definitions and designs and the results are strictly not 
capable of comparison or aggregation. 

3. Concepts and De/imtions— Generally speaking, the labour 
force consists of those persons who furnish the supply of labour for 
the production of economic goods and services including employers, 
workers on own account, unpaid family workers m household enter- 
prises. employees and the unemployed. The Labour Force Survey 
should bo designed to provide reliable estimates of current employ- 
ment, under-employment and unemployment, together with the 
various characters such as age, sex and qualifications of each of these 
classes. 

But in an underdeveloped economy like that of India, particu- 
larly m rural ateas where a considerable part of the production is 
for home consumption and never roaches a market, and where there 
is also no regular labour market, it is meaningless to ask people 
whether they are available for work. In these circumstances, no 
obiective measurement of availability for gainful work is possible 
and all that can be done is to measure current attachment to work 
and to study characters of the pari of the population that is attach- 
ed to work and the part that is not attached to work. The use that 
may be made of these figures will depend upon the broad outlines of 
economic and man-power policy but this general classification would 
be such as to enable the statistics to be used in connection with 
whatever policy may bo decided on 

4. The employment-unemployment problem is capable of being 
approached from two angles— the ‘source of living' approach and 
t>>e ‘productive occupation' approach TTie first approach, i e . the 
'source of living’ approach was the one adopted for classification of 
persons for the 1951 census It classified the entire population into 
three classes according to economic status — self-supporting persons, 
earning dependants and non-earning dependants The total popula- 
tion was divided as follows on this basis: 
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The self-supporting persons and earning dependants were fur- 
ther divided into 8 categories called the livelihood classes. In this 
approach, there was no distinction made between earned or unearn- 
ed income, and no attempt made to measure the degree of employ- 
ment or dependence. In this appioach, unemployment is looked upon 
1. 1‘13'ipott.Tl— 1 
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as a social evil to be remedied since it leaves a man without a source 
of living. It IS interested therefore in those persons who have no 
source of living and are on the look-out for work as a source of liv- 
ing. A farm labourer who has only seasonal employment but earns 
his living (however meagre) regularly from that source and lives 
on It for the whole year is not of interest from this angle although 
he has plenty of time which could be turned to productive use under 
certain imaginable arrangements ‘The productive occupation’ ap- 
proach on the other hand is interested in the number of unoccupied 
hands that are willing and offering to be employed at a given time. 
This approach is interested in the farm labourer who is available for 
work for 9 months in the year since he represents unutilised produc- 
tion capacity He will be counted as employed for three months and 
unemployed for 9 months The essential differences between the two 
approaches consist firstly in the object with which the particular classi- 
fication and enumeration is done and secondly m the introduction of 
a reference period m respect of which the person is treated as em- 
ployed or unemployed From both points of view, however, the 
problems is of great importance and significance in this country From 
the source of living approach, unemployment is one of the worst social 
maladjustments urgently m need of correction for any kind of progress 
and from the ‘productive occupation' approach it reveals a large mass 
of unutilised productive capacity going to waste. 

5. As IS well-known, about 4/5ths of our population live m the 
villages The largest source of living and means of occupation for 
these people is agriculture, which, together with animal husbandry, 
forestry, fishing and other connected occupations creates 48 per cent, 
of our national income Many of these occupations require the em- 
ployment of a very large number of skilled or semi-skilled men and 
women during particular seasons, but cannot provide full or regular 
employment to them during the rest of the year. These persons do 
not. however, form part of the population without a source of living. 
In fact, in most cases it has been their traditional source of living 
and there has always been a certain amount of psychological feeling 
of security of source of living for these people, the fear of being dis- 
missed from service and left without a source of living has not been 
a spectre for them The problem, so far as these people are con- 
cerned, relates to two things Firstly, it is their low standard of life 
and their inability to earn during the seasons when they are em- 
ployed. sufficient to maintain themselves on a reasonable standard 
throughout the year. Secondly, the seasonal character of their work 
results in crores of wasted man-days which could be harnessed to 
increase the totai ovtput ol goods and services for the nation. 
From both points of view, however, it should be noticed that their 
interest is from the angle of ‘under-employment’ or ‘under-utihsa- 
tion’ and not from the angle of the social problem of ensuring a 
source of livelihood for each person 

6. Rural Labour Force Survey — ^A rural survey should attempt 
to classify the population according to the source of living approach, 
that IS, by the usual activity Although the classification will not be 
by a short reference period like a week it will be advisable to obtain 
a picture of the activities of the individual over a period which will 
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constitute a natural cycle and over which the pattern of activity is 
likely to be repeated. This period will generally coincide with a 
year, but in piactice it will be difficult to get correct particulars 
about such a long period by the interview method and in practice a 
shorter period has generally been adopted and the industrial status 
has been detailed somewhat as follows Where the industrial status 
has changed during the period, the status which has taken most time 
has been adopted as relating to that person. 

The usual industrial status will be detailed as follows 
(a) Persons with gainful work 

(i) employee (including apprentice), 

(n) employer, 

(ill) own-account worker, 

(iv) un-paid family enterprise worker, 
and (b) Persons without gainful work 
(i) students. 

(ji) house workers, 

(ill) rentiers, pensioners, persons living on interest or divi- 
dends, 

(iv) permanently disabled persons, 

(v) beggars, vagi ants, etc, 

(vi) too old. too young, 

(vij) inmates of medical, menial, penal and charitable insti- 
tutions, 

(viii) Others. 

No restriction on age is imposed for inclusion m (a) as it is well 
known that there are large numbers of children and old persons who 
participate in gainful work in the rural areas. 

Besides obtaining the information on the above classification, the 
labour-time disposition during a period preceding the day of enquiry 
may also be studied. Further particulars or sub-classifications of the 
above divisions maj’ be introduced from time to time if they are re- 
quired for policy purposes (a)+b(viu) will roughly indicate the 
rural labour force. The survey should be so designed as to stagger 
the sample uniformly and to bung out information on labour time 
disposition for a continuous period of twelve months free from 
seasonal fiuctuations. 

7. Urban Labour Force Survey — In urban areas however, the 
concept of availability has meaning and statistics regarding short- 
term variations in the number of people who are available foi work 
but who are unable to find work, are required not only from the 
‘productive occupation’ approach but also from the 'source of living’ 
approach. In order to make estimates of urban unempJoyment that 
are comparable and also conform to the general practice in other 
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countries it is suggested that so far as urban areas are concerned, 
the following concepts and definitions may be followed. It may not 
be necessary, at any rate to begin with, to obtain, statistics more fre- 
quently than say once a year or once in six months but there would 
be operational and conceptual advantage in spreading the sample 
and the enquiry uniformly over the year and obtaining an average 
picture over the period, so that variations m this average picture 
over successive periods can be studied All-India results will certain- 
ly be interesting and even useful for the overall assessment of the 
performance of plans meant to reduce unemployment, but, from the 
point of view of designing measures to combat acute unemployment, 
It would be necessary to have information about its regional distri- 
bution over States and therefore the survey should be designed to 
yield State-level results 

“Labour force’’ consists of the “employed” and the “unemployed” 
as defined below 

The “employed” category consists of — 

(1) all those who had worked for pay or profit for at least one 
working day during the reference week on some economic 
activity, 

(2) all those who had jobs or owned enterprises, professions 
or vocations but were temporarily absent from work dur- 
ing the reference week for reasons of illness, injury or 
other physical disability, bad weather, strike or lock-out, 
paid lay-off, paid vacation for rest or recreation, or any 
other causes, including social or religious, necessitating 
temporary absence from work, 

(3) members of the household who assisted m the operation 
of a household enterprise for at least one working day 
during the reference week, without pay, 

(4) persons expecting to be appointed within a period of 30 
days from the date of the survey will be treated as em- 
ployed and classed separately. 

These persons may be. 

(a) employers, 

(b) self-employed persons, 

(c) employees, 

(d) un-paid household enterprise workers; 

(e) working members of cooperative* 

The “unemployed” category consists of all those who, having no 
jobs or enterprises of their own, had not worked even for a single 
working day during the reference week and were currently looking 
for full-time work. They include 

to persons whose employment or means of self-employment 
was discontinued, whether temporarily, indefinitely or 
permanently, except for reasons such as those mentioned 
above, 

•The International Tjilinaf OfUre propwed thiaavan additions! group to the o^ualljaceept- 
M elaKitle.ation. in it^ report on rnternatioiul rUaaifieaCion according to .Statutaubmitted tothc 
Vinth Inlemafional Conference of Slitietieiana. The Oonfrrfnec, hoHcvcr, did not adopt 

any rcvilution on Iheanhjcct. 
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(Ii) persons who were looking for work for the first time, but 
exclude persons below uie age of 14 (ic., persons who 
have not completed 14 years of age) and above the age ot 
60 (i.e, persons who have completed 60 years of age or 
more). 

The under-mentioned persons are to be regarded as "looking 
for work” for the above definition 

(a) those who were on Die Live Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes at the end of the reference week, 

(b) those who had put m written applications for salaried jobs 
during the two months preceding the end of the reference 
week and were awaiting the results of the applications, 

(c) those who had contacted piospective employers at least 
once during the reference week for employment on wages; 

(d) those who could not contact prospective employeis during 
the reference week because of ill-health, disability, bad 
weather or other similar leasons but for which they would 
have contacted prospective employers for employment on 
wages, provided they had contacted prospective em- 
ployers for jobs before this contingency and in any case 
wnhin the preceding 2 months; 

(e) those who did not make any tangible efioits to secure 
employment during the reference week under an expecta- 
tion of recall to jobs which they had temporarily left and/ 
or the belief that no alteinative oppoitumties existed in 
the locality. 

Those who are not classifiable either as "employed” or "un- 
employed” according to the above definitions are automatically to be 
classified as “outside labour force” They may consist of 

(a) persons below the age of H and above the age of 60 not 
already in employment, and 

(b) students, house-wives, pensioners, non-woikmg propiietors, 
rentieis beggars and others not already m employment 
and not ccirnenfly looking for woik. 

The above definitions imply an order of priority m the classi- 
lication of persons who are emploj'ed for part of the time, unemploy- 
ed for part and outside the labour force for the rest of the time, in 
so far as a person who worked even for one day duiing the reference 
week IS regarded as employed and a person who made any efforts 
at all 01 showed evidence that he is looking for work is regaided as 
unemployed even though for a majoi part of the week he may not 
be available for work at all. The same order or priority namely 

first, employed 

second, unemployed 

and third, outside labour force 
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IS applicable to the classification of persons who are simultaneously 
eligible to classification under more than one group Thus, a person 
already in employment but looking for alternative work would be 
regarded as employed and not as unemployed. A student or a house- 
wife who is looking for work would be regarded as unemployed and 
not as outside labour force In the case of persons below 14 and 
above 60, however the fact that they are currently looking for work 
would not make them eligible for classification as unemployed. 

For each of the three classes of persons, i e , outside labour force, 
employed and unemployed, such characteristics as are important to 
study from the point of view of policy, will be studied For example, 
the proportion of women of various age groups m the three classes 
and the variation of this proportion over time are important for the 
purpose of studying and influencing the participation of women in 
economic activity Similarly, it will be useful to study how the ‘em- 
ployed’ and ‘unemployed’ population in urban areas are growing by 
accretion of persons drawn from the rural areas as this may possibly 
suggest rather paradoxically, that the way to solve urban unemploy- 
ment in the urban areas is to reduce under-employment in rural 
areas. 

8 Conclusion — While, therefore, the efforts of the Ministries of 
Labour and Commerce and Industries to obtain aggregates of the 
employment m various limited sectors should be continued, and the 
results will be useful for detailed planning and plan-assessment in 
particular sectors, measures of the comprehensive pattern of em- 
ployment necessary for over-all planning can in practice, be secured 
only through sample surveys It is most unlikely that reasonable 
estimates of these measures can be obtained as constant multiples 
of the aggregates of employment or unemployment obtained in the 
limited sectors A list is appended mentioning a number of such 
sample surveys already conducted A perusal of the list will show 
that the concepts and definitions have not been consistent m these 
surveys. In order to ensure that the results are capable of being put 
to the best use. it is suggested that regular periodic surveys are 
arranged consistently on somewhat the lines indicated above. 
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LABOUR \\TI.PARE IN INDIA 

By 

S. D PUNEKAR* 

(The Views expressed m this article are the personal 
views of the author and the Government takes no 
responsibility for them ) 

Like many terms relating to modern labour problems, the term 
"welfare work” is familiar m its concept but difficult in definition 
Its dictionary meaning is ‘“efforts to make life worth living for em- 
ployees”.' This IS a broad definition, mentioning merely the purpose 
and not the scope of welfare work The Royal Commission on Labour 
in India faced the same difficulty, when it stated “It is a term which 
must necessarily be elastic, bearing a somewhat different interpreta- 
tion in one country from another, according to the different social 
customs, the degree of industrialisation and the educational develop- 
ment of the worker”.* The Labour Investigation Committee after consi- 
dering several definitions of “welfare work’’, came to the conclusion 
that “this question is somewhat subjective and that the definition 
largely depends upon the circumstances of each case We prefer 

to include under welfare activities anything done for the intellectual, 
physical, moral and economic betterment of the workers, 
whether by employers, by Government or by other agencies, over and 
above what is laid down by law or what is normally expected as part 
of the contractual benefits for which the workers may have bar- 
gamed”.* An I.L.O. Report relates workers’ welfare to “such services, 
facilities and amenities which may be established in. or in the vicinity 
of, undertakings to enable the persons employed in them to perform 
their work in healthy, congenial surroundings and provided with 
amenities conducive to good health and high morale” ’ A Resolution 
adopted by the 30th session of the International Labour Con- 
ference (Geneva, June. 1947) enumerates these services as follows 
adequate canteens, rest and recreation facilities, sanitary and medical 
facilities, arrangements for travel to and from work and the accom- 
modation of workers employed at a distance from their homes. This 
list appears to be inadequate inasmuch as it does not include such 
important services as educational facilities, co-operative societies day 
nurseries and creches, social insurance benefits and schemes for the 
provision for future 

In view of these different connotations, the term “labour uelfaro” 
IS considered vague and confusing It is also considered outmoded, be- 
cause it suggests outworn ideas “While to some people it will un- 
doubtedly suggest certain modem personal practices to many it will 
bring to mind an earlier period of industrial history It may sug- 
gest the paternalistic conception characteristic of early twentieth 

•Rr'nlermTtcfini'mic'aiulHi-iMt ofI>epirlmtt»tofR^arrli.T.\tnTn'iitnteDf.''o>n]S( lenccs 
riirniliMr. Tlomf'-xj 3'^ 

iriif CoJtci'f Oxford Ihetionnrif (4th wiitinnl p li>7 

V :i.l, ^ bW. Kfrorloftht Bomfny Ttxlilt In'our f nqianj Coinmillu (lOlfi) 

]•[.. 1'0-J 

liCj-y'l, p. 311 

• \') in Rpcionil Conrtrmr»-(1**10) I!>port lie Pnni.tort r>F FurtUhf-’ for Ihr Pr, mr.n,.>, ot 
llo-ltrj’ llrr;.irf,p.3 ‘ oj 
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century welfare, rejecting the ideas of the ‘good’ employer with a 
growing social conscience and an increasing sense of responsibility 
lor the well-being of ‘his employees The term “welfare” is, there- 
fore, replaced by the term “employees benefits and services”, and as 
such forms an important division ol the personnel function of manage- 
ment 


ImpOBTABCE of WzLfARg 

Whatever may be the terminology used, the importance of welfare 
work IS being increasingly realised, because it creates a congenial 
climate in the workplace, keeps the labour force stable and content- 
ed, maintains industrial peace and improves the elliciency of the 
workers In a developing economy like ours, where progress depends 
on increased production, labour welfare assumes primary importance. 
This was realised by the First Five Year Plan, when it said “In order 
to get the best out of a worker in the matter of production, working 
conditions require to be improved to a large extent The worker 
should at least have the means and facilities to keep himself in a 
state of health and efficiency. This is primarily a question of adequate 
nutrition and suitable housing conditions The working conditions 
should be such as to safeguard his health and protect him against 
occupational hazards The workplace should provide reasonable 
amenities for his essential needs The worker should also be equipped 
with the necessary technical training and a certain level of general 
education” ' Labour welfare programmes would induce a worker to 
render loyal and active co-operation, which is an essential factor in 
creating an economic organisation in the country. 

Genesis op Welfari, Work 

The process of industrialisation, m its most familiar form of capi- 
talism, gives rise to labour problems, which, m their turn, necessitate 
labour welfare programmes When the closed economy was replaced 
by the free (merchantile) economy, culminating in the modem factory 
system, there was a consequent replacement of simple tools by com- 
plex machinery, of small indigenous producers by merchant-manufac- 
turers and of simple employer-employee relationsliip by modern im- 
personal industrial relations This transformation brought about cer- 
tain evils of modem industrial order, such as exploitation of female 
and juvenile labour prolongation of the working day, intensification 
of labour, undermining morality, and misery and privation to the 
working classes The merchant-manufacturer who controls the means 
of production and thereby dictates the terms to actual producers as 
well as to consumers, occupies a strategic position, which can be a 
potential bastion of social domination and economic exploitation 
Labour welfare is one of the measures to lessen the evil impacts of 
excesses of individualism w'hich have led to inhuman exploitation of 
human flesh and blood Modern industrial development m India offers 
harrowing tales of such exploitation of man by man For example, the 
evidence before the Bombay Factory Labour Commission, given more 
than half a century ago reveals that gins and presses sometimes work- 
ed both night and day, with an hour’s rest in the evening “The same 

‘B J. Cohen 4. M. M fowj Ev»n', — tt'orliHgCuitdtlioittanl EiitphgiA ieniccsiindedilioa 
1950) p. 5. 

•The Ft'st Fiu Year Plan, pp 570 and 586. 
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set continues working day and night for about eight days, and when 
it is impossible to go any longer other sets of hands arc procured, if 
they can be found There is no change of hands except at meal 
times. The hands that work from 4 am to 10 pm are paid from 3 to 
4 annas per day Those woi king these excessive hours fre- 
quently died". From another evidence, it is observed, “Gins and 
presses never stop for meals, as a lule the hands take their meals at 
the gms they supply the gins mechanically three parts asleep, 

and a child at the breast sucking one minute and throwing cotton m 
the machine the next They go on working day and night until they 
are completely worked out It will be found that the women had 
worked day and night for as Jong as a week at a stretch worked 
23 out of 24 hours The women are looked upon as part of the 
gins, and two or three hours is the largest time they can be absent 
out of the 23 without any notice being taken of it" ' The miserable 
conditions persisted for many decades and our Prime Minister once 
observed, “In Bombay, an enquiry commission found in one room, 15 
feet by 12, six families, m all thirty adults and children, living to- 
gether Three of these were expecting a confinement soon and each 
family had a separate oven in that one room I remember visit- 
ing some of these slums and hovels of industrial workers, gasping for 
breath there, and coming out dazed and full of horror and anger I 
remember also going down a coal mine m Jhana and seeing the condi- 
tions m which our womcn-folk worked there. I can ne\er forget that 
picture or the shock that came to me that human beings should labour 
thus”.* 

Unable to bear the sight of such physical, moral and spiritual 
harm done to humanity, some public-spirited social welfare workers 
tried to improve the miserable lot of the helpless masses through wel- 
fare measures. Robert Owen and Titus Salt m Great Britain and S S. 
Bengalee. N. M. Lokhande and I N Nair in India belong to this noble 
band of social workers, who can be called the pioneers in labour wel- 
fare. In India, the early laboui movement (1875—1918) was marked 
by social w’clfare measures, aimed at the general improvement of the 
community Social welfare m this period included labour welfare, 
because an important section of the conununity comprised industrial 
labour. The community leaders held public meetings (for example, in 
Bombay m 1884 and 1890) and pul up such demands as weekly holi- 
day, half-an-hour's rest interval. pajTnent of wages after the wage 
period, safety from machines, humane treatment from managers, ele- 
mentary ventilation and sanitation, etc These demands, which appear 
too mild today, were considered to bo radical when they were made 
and the genesis of our labour welfare could be traced to them With 
the development of public consciousness, industrial psychology and 
scientific management, worker's status in the industry has improv’ed 
Protective labour legislation and improved standards of labour wel- 
fare mark the rise in the status of the worker as a partner m industry 
This improvement is particularlv noticeable since 1947, when free 
India, wedded to the idea of a welfare State, developed her owm indus- 
trial and labour policy. 

’Dir. nurhannn — O ’'lopm^nt of CapiMitf Enlnpri'e tn IhAhi. pp aoj— 5. 
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Types or Welfare Services 

(a) Statutory and Voluntary Services — Welfare Services can be 
divided and classified by various critena For example, they may be 
divided on the basis of legislation broadly under two heads: statutory 
welfare and voluntary welfare In India, there has been recently a 
marked tendency to bring matters connected with welfare more and 
more within the purview of legislation The Factories Act, 1948, the 
Plantations Labour Act, 1951, and the Mines Act. 1952, have made 
elaborate provisions for safeguarding the health and safety of workers 
and for promoting their welfare, provision is also made for the em- 
ployment of labour welfare officers in factories and mines employing 
more than 5Q0 workers and m plantations having more than 800 
workers Other welfare provisions relate to employment of children 
and young peisons, hours of work and leave with wages Coal and 
mica mines’ funds, set up under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Act, 1947 and the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946, social 
security provided under the Employees’ State Insutance Act, 1948, 
the Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948, the 
Employees’ Provident Funds Act. 1952 and the Industrial Disputes 
(Amendment) Act, 1953, the industrial housing legislation of various 
States (Bombay, 1948, Mysore, 1949. Madhya Pradesh, 1950. and 
Hyderabad. 1952), and the welfare fund constituted under the Bombay 
Labour Welfare Fund Act. 1953 indicate the post-independence 
attempts made by the State in the field of statutory welfare. 

However, labour legislation, as a method of labour welfare, creates 
certain fundamental problems Firstly, legislation usually lays down 
the minimum labour standards and its very existence means the 
failure of the employers to come up even to these minimum standards 
Even these minima are not being observed properly and the Second 
Five-Year Plan has to admit that one of the sources of friction between 
labour and management is inadequate implementation and enforce- 
ment of legal enactments The Ministry of Labour and Employment 
of the Central Government has recently set up a separate section to 
deal with the problem of non-implementation Secondly, it is not pos- 
sible for legislation to provide lor all the services and amenities that 
are desirable because of the great variety of circumstances affecting 
different industries As legislation has to take into account the great- 
est common measure of all establishments, it lays down the minimum 
requirements It is left to individual employers to have voluntary 
measures, m addition to the statutory services, for the welfare of the 
employees Factors like the nature of the industry, its geographical 
location, size of the undertaking, capacity of the industry to spend 
and above all the attitude of the employer may determine the extent 
and scope of the welfare services As a rule, however, the minimum 
standards laid down by statutory welfare measures become m reality 
the general standard of labour welfare services Lastly, statutory wel- 
fare gives an excuse to the State to intervene in labour matters and 
thus indirectly control both industry and labour The Inspectorate 
Staff appointed under the legislation relating to factories, mines and 
plantations, the Welfare Commissioners for coal and mica mines, the 
Provident Fund Commissioners for coal mines and for factories,’ the 
Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment, the Chief 
Labour Commissioner and the Controller of Emigrant Labour assist 
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the State in controlling and regulating Indian labour through adminis- 
tration of labour welfare scheme Besides, the Employees' State Insui- 
ance Scheme, supposed to he autonomous m charactei, has turned out 
to bo a completely State-controlled Scheme 

(b) Intra-Mural and Eatra-Mural Services— Welfare services can 
also bo divided on the basis of the place wheiein they arc carried out 

(i) There may be factory amonitieb provided in or aiound workshop, 
where the employee spends most of his working day These intra- 
mural services create an environment leading to eflicicncy in work, 
reasonable comfort and better working conditions Many of these 
services come under statutory welfare m India, as can be seen from 
the legal provisions relating to canteens, creches, rest shelteis pithead 
baths in mines, cleanliness, lighting, ventilation, disposal of wastes 
and efiluents, elimination of dusts and fumes, provision of spittoons, 
control of temperature, floor-area for work, washing facilities first- 
aid appliances, ambulances and stietchers. seating arrangements foi 
workers, supply of drinking water adequate latrines and urinals, etc., 

(ii) The other class of services is of welfare amenities provided out- 
side the work-place and consists of such provisions as housing, trans- 
port. social and recreational facilities and economic security of the 
employees In India some of the big and enlightened employers like 
the Tatas, the ACC, the Kolar Gold Fields, the Delhi Cloth Mills and 
the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills have provided such extra-mural 
services, particularly m the housing colonies they have set up for their 
employees Labour legislation rarely touches these services, probably 
because of the controversial point whether labour welfare services 
should be extended by the employer outside the workshop gates 
"Trade unionists and most workpeople resent anything which suggests 
a control over their private lives and it is questionable whether any 
worker should be dependent on a firm for both his livelihood and his 
home— even where there are obvious financial advantages 
Employers should be interested in what employees do outside work- 
ing hours, but they should make no attempt to organize lives outside 
the factory, rather they should provide conditions which enable the 
individual to develop his own ideas and live his own life among 
friends of his own choosing” ’ In India, with rapid industrialisation 
during the last decade, industrial towns and estates are coming up. 
where extra-mural services are being provided Often such towns 
a^isume the role of private estates, barring the entry of “undesirable 
outsiders” within the housing colonics 

(c) Agency of Welfare— Labour welfare services can be distin- 
guished according to the agencies, responsible for the administration 
of these services Broadly, there are four such agencies at work 
(i) the State; (u) the employers and their associations, (iii) the work- 
ers and their unions, and (iv) social service organisations The State 
enters the field of labour welfare through legislation, labour welfare 
departments, education and social affairs. The role of the State m 
labour welfare legislation has been already studied earlier In the 
early years of the Second World War. the Government of India entor- 
cd the welfare field for increasing workers' productive cflicien cy and 

•n. .T. Coticn .t Jt. To«n nvi>n« — HortiiKf ConiftfioAi ipij Einpl'i</rt Etn irrr j, 7 
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launched welfare ‘;chemcs in ordnance, ammunition and war-produc- 
tion factories In 1942, a Labour Welfare Adviser was appointed to 
promote labour welfare work In 1946, an experimental scheme for 
constituting labour welfare funds was formulated for financing wel- 
fare measures outside the purview of statutory provisions in indus- 
trial undertakings owned and controlled by the Government of India 
With the rapid development of the public sector since Independence. 
Government became the biggest employer and by 1954-55, over 200 
welfare funds covering more than a lakh of workers, were in opera- 
tion The Government desires that private employers should set up 
similar “welfare trust funds” and is contemplating for the last few 
years the promotion of legislation for this purpose. Most of the State 
Governments have launched their labour welfare schemes, mostly in 
the form of social and recreation centres There are 54 such centres 
in Bombay, 44 in Uttar Pradesh and 28 in West Bengal. The Bombay 
Government has set up an autonomous Labour Welfare Board and 
has also established an Institute for the training of Labour Welfare 
Workers In the field of housing, the Government of India brought 
out the Subsidized Industrial Housmg Scheme, providing for loans 
upto 50 per cent , 37i per cent, and 56 per cent of the cost and for 
subsidy upto 50 per cent . 2S> per cent and 25 per cent of the cost to 
State Governments, employers and industrial workers' co-operatives 
respectively In spite of these attractive provisions, the progress was 
slow, and as against the target of one million houses, only 79.676 tene- 
ments were sanctioned, out of which only 43,834 could be completed 
during the First Five Year Plan period 

The increase of State’s share m welfare has resulted in a conse- 
quent decrease of voluntary welfare on the part of individual em- 
ployers During the last decade, more and more items of welfare 
have been brought under legislation and even the medical care has 
become the responsibility of the Employees’ Stale Insurance Scheme 
The welfare work by employers, and that too big employers, has been 
now restricted to grainshops, literacy, recreation centres, co-operative 
societies and such amenities of minor importance. The housing colonies 
of big employers provide for civic and social amenities The only em- 
ployers’ organisation undertaking direct responsibility for organising 
welfare work is the Indian Jute Mills Association, which runs five 
labour welfare centres m Calcutta 

Indian trade unions have never been conspicuous in the field of 
welfare The only notable exception is the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association, which conducts cultural and social centres, schools, study 
homes, reading rooms and libraries, dispensaries, a maternity home, 
women’s welfare centres, a co-operative bank and housing societies. 

It appears that social organisations have ceased their operations 
m the labour field Once upon a time, organisations like the Social 
Service League and the Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha did useful ser- 
vice for labouring classes It, however, appears that they have handed 
over the field to trade unions, which, with their pre-occupation with 
labour courts and strikes, have no time to pursue the welfare acti- 
vities 

Conclusion 

This brief review of labour welfare in India shows that all is not 
well on the welfare front, Labour welfare, as a labour problem in 
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industry, should be a bipartite matter. It should be the responsibility 
of employers and employees, with the least intervention from the 
third party. A feeble attempt m this direction was made by the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act in its provision for setting up the works committees 
Unfortunately, these committees failed for a variety of reasons. How- 
ever, as the question of workers’ participation in the management is 
now assuming importance, a trial may be given to the principle that 
employees should have the right to elect representatives who, jointly 
with management, share the responsibility of administering services 
which are run for their benefit Joint welfare committees can 
administer welfare funds and manage social and recreational schemes 
and can thus solve the vexed problems of labour welfare 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN INDIA 

1.1 India lives in villages Its rural population, according to the 
1951 Census, was 299 million, and of this 250 million were engaged m 
agriculture A great proportion of the population m the Indian Union 
depend thus on agriculture for their livelihood 

1.2. Agricultural labourers arc at the lowest rung of the ladder. 
The numerical strength of agricultural labourers (including depen- 
dents) has increased during 50 years (1901 to 1951) by about 25 million 
from 73 to 98 milhon • As a result the agrarian labour problem has 
assumed disturbing proportions Even as early as 1880, the Famine 
Commission observed that those who had no other employment than 
agriculture were greatly m excess of the requirement for proper culti- 
vation of land. Fifty years later the Royal Commission on Labour re- 
marked in 1931 that “over large parts of India, the number of persons 
on the land is much greater than the number required to cultivate it 
and appreciably in excess of the number it can comfortably support” 
With increasing population pressure on land, the conditions of agri- 
cultural labourers who occupy the lowest rung of the agricultural 
hierarchy have been deteriorating with passage of time. 

2.1. Characteristics of Agricultural Labour — Certain characteris- 
tics differentiate agrarian labour from industrial labour in a marked 
manner exposing them to exploitative factors There is no clear-cut 
employer-employee relationship m agriculture as m industry Mem- 
bers of some marginal land holders' families too, seek wage employ- 
ment in agriculture to supplement family income There is also no 
classification of workers into skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
labour. There are only two types of agricultural workers employed 
either for casual ivork or for regular farm work, on a continuing basis 
Those who are employed on a daily basis for rush work to meet 
seasonal exigencies are known as casual labourers and those employed 
on routine farm work for a specified period are known as attached 
workers. But for attached u’orkers there is hardly any distinct cate- 
gory of labourers who could be deemed as having a fixed occupation 
and classified as ‘‘agncuUuial labourers”. What these labourers are 
primarily concerned with is gainful employment whatever be the 
kind of work available to them Employment in agriculture is mostly 
seasonal with varying intensities depending upon regional characte- 
nstics and crop-pattern. This seasonal activity is f ollowed by a slack 

•Scroml rivclVcar riin,* fiipp 316. 
hT)3nI),ifLn-_4 
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period, the duration of which vanes from region to region. During 
black season agricultural workers have to seek alternative sources of 
employment 

2 2 Migration is another distinct feature. In busy seasons, agri- 
cultural labourers migrate from regions where labour is relatively 
abundant to regions where it is scarce In slack season, the amorphous 
agrarian labour is in search of employment and migrate as factory 
labour or as unskilled labour in unorganised employments like road 
construction and building operations. Wage payments in agriculture 
also show considerable diversity. Payment of wages m kind, or partly 
in cash and partly in kind is quite common Supplemental payments in 
the form of perquisites are also made to labourers. Wages for some 
agricultural operations like harvesting and threshing are paid in kind 
on the basis of outturn of work Wage-structure m agricuKurc is 
considerably influenced by tradition and custom Before abolition of 
intermediaries like Zamindars and Jagirdars, certain relics of feudal 
practices like exaction of forced labour known in different States by 
different names like Pannaiyal in Madras, Gothi m Orissa, Vctli in 
Andhra, Hah in Bombay etc , were in existence. Some State Govern- 
ments had passed laws prohibiting forced labour. Such agrestic serf- 
dom IS now, more or less, a thing of the past 

3 1 Paucity of infcrmalion on Agriculturol Labour— -There was 
hardly any systematic information on wages, employment, living 
levels and conditions of work of agricultural labourers till recently. 
Agrarian wage statistics were the only data available Even these 
were confined to certain perfunctory returns submitted by Provincial 
Governments to Central Government Periodical returns on agricul- 
tural wages were collected, originally from 1873 onwards, when Gov- 
ernment of India required half-yearly returns from District Officers 
showing “average wages per month"’ of skilled and unskilled labour. 
These statistics were published twice a year in Provincial Gazettes 
and annually in the publication “Prices and Wages” for certain select- 
ed distncts in each Province TTie statistics were rather inaccurate as 
they did not include casli value of supplemental payments made to 
labourers. Government of India decided in 1905 that half-yearly wage 
returns should be discontinued, and investigations be made once in 
every five years by collecting statistics of prevailing wages for ascer- 
taining standard rates of wages in each district or homogeneous area. 
This proposal for conducting a quinquennial wage-census was accept- 
ed and given effect to by some Provinces The form used for collection 
of agricultural wage statistics was revised m 1919. The wage earners 
were broadly classified into artisans such as Blacksmiths and car- 
penters, and farm servants or field labourers like ploughmen, sowers 
and transplanters, weeders, reapers, harvesters, herdsmen and other 
agricultural labourers The form also provided for specification of 
wage period, rates of cash and grain wages, and perquisites with parti- 
culars of quantity and cash value. Quinquennial wage censuses pub- 
lished by some State Governments were more comprehensive. They 
furnished data on costs of cultivation and quantum of seasonal em- 
ployment available on different types of holdings of varying sizes. 

3 2. The Ministry of Food and Agriculture have since 1950 been 
publishing w'age statistics for agricultural labourers in their annual 
publication “Agricultural Wages m India”. These are fortnightly and 
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monthly wage statistics for agncultmal labour collected from one or 
two "typical" villages m each District or a group of Districts. The 
statistics relate to skilled and unskilled rural labourers. Skilled 
labourers include artisans like carpenters, blacksmiths and mochis. 
Unskilled labourers are classified into field labourers, other agricul- 
tural labourers and herdsmen In a few States, wages of agricultural 
labourers for important agricultural operations are also separately 
shown. The wage data relate to prevalent rates of wages as ascertain- 
ed from local enquiries. The sel^ion of villages being purposive and 
not random, the data does not give a truly representative picture of 
wage situation m a region at a given time. 

3.3 The paucity of information on the living and working condi- 
tions of agricultural labourers was realised as a handicap for chalking 
out and implementing ameliorative measures for them The Five Year 
Programme prepared by Labour Ministry m 1946 included, among 
other things, an enquiry into wages of agricultural workers to “ascer- 
tain the true conditions and to consider what steps should be taken 
to give a measure of protection against their wages being pushed to 
the minimum”. The urgency of such an enquiry was recognised and 
the proposal endorsed unanimously by the Labour Ministers' 
Conference held in October 1946 * 

4 Minimum Wages Act, 1958— With the object of providing wage 
protection to agricultural labour who arc exposed to exploitative fac- 
tors, agricultural employments were brought under the purview of 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 The Act provides for fixation and revision 
of minimum wages, specifies hours of work, rest intervals, weekly 
rest day. remuneration for over-time work, and modes of wage pay- 
ment. Practical difficulties in enforcing statutory provisions were 
taken note of by the Planning Commission who recommended that to 
start with minimum wages for agricultural workers may be fixed in 
low wage pockets and for larger farms; and a phased programme be 
followed in extending the provisions of the Act. 

5.1. The First All-India Agricullural Labour Enquiry — its findings 
— With a view to considering what protective and ameliorative mea- 
sures could be undertaken for agricultural labour, the First All-India 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry was conducted by the Ministry of 
Labour in collaboration with Slate Governments in about 800 fixed 
villages selected on the principle of stratified random sampling The 
Enquiry was spread over a period of 12 months from March 1950 to 
February 1951. During the enquiry data on employment, wage rates 
and earnings of individual workers, and on income expenditure and 
indebtedness were collected from about 11.000 agricultural labour 
families every month for a period of 12 months. 

5 2. Important concepts and definitions and procedures adopted 
for the Enquiry need some mention An agricultural labour family 
was defined as one in which either the head of the family or 50 per 
cent, or more of the earners reported agricultural labour as their mam 
occupation. Main occupation of a person was defined as one which 
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occupied 50 per cent or more of the total number of days worked by 
him during the previous year The same employment criterion delimit- 
ing agricultuial labour families was extended to individual earners 
for determining whether they were agricultural labourers or not. An 
‘earner’ was defined as one who contributed to family income by his 
or her earnings however meagre the contribution might be. Payments 
made in kind and perquisites allowed were evaluated at rural retail 
prices and shown both on the income and expenditure sides of the 
family budget As regards collection of data on employment, work 
done for more than half a day or more was taken into account as a 
full day’s work but work which fell short of half a day was left out. 
As regards unemployment, firm data could be collected only in 
respect of men labourers who reported wage employment m each 
month Thus for those of the labourers, about 14 per cent on an 
average m each month during the year, who did not report wage em- 
ployment, it was assumed that they were self-employed for half the 
period 

5 3 The main findings of the survey m respect of estimated num- 
ber of agricultural labour families, employment wage rates, income, 
expenditure and indebtedness are briefly mentioned below.* 

5 4 According to the survey, the estimated number of rural fami- 
lies was 58 million of which 17 6 million were agricultural labour 
families The total number of agricultural labourer who were actual 
workers was 35 million comprising 19 million men, 14 million women 
and 2 million children 

5 5 Agricultural labour force was drawn from landless labour, 
members of small land holders’ families and of non-agricultunsts 
Employment of women and children was on a considerable scale, 
though in some States it was negligible Adult male agricultural 
workers were employed on an average for 218 days, of which agricul- 
tural labour accounted for 189 days and non-agricultural labour for 
29 days. They were unemployed for 82 days and self-employed for 65 
days Women, on the other hand, could get employment for 134 days, 
120 days in agricultural labour and 14 days m non-agricultural labour. 
Data on unemployment for women and children was not collected 
Children were employed for 165 days, of which agricultural employ- 
ment accounted for 150 days and non-agricultural employment for 15 
days. The following statement shows break down of quantum of em- 
ployment, unemployment and self-employment Statewise for adult 
male agricultural workers according to re-organised States t 


•Detailed Reports on the Enquiry nembenng almiit 11 were published in 1ft >4 1 '. 

tTlie States Rcorganuitifrfi Ait rameinlnfurce with efi’ect from Ist Xorember 1950 and the 
first X.L.k. data haTp, iherefote, l,em Fecampdml a jiiiliWo weighting process. 
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5 6. Wopes— Wage-structure in agncuUure is diversified and com- 
plex. Wages \sere paid by time or piece and wage payment was 
wholly m cash or kind or partly m cash and kind They were also 
sometimes supplemented by perquisites which showed wide variation 
from region to region. Agricultural wages have a general tendency 
to lag behind industrial wages due to relatively low paying capacity 
of farmers, lack of collective bargaining among agricultural labour 
who arc unorganised, preponderance of women and child labour 
and employment of family labour by snail cultivators who would 
as far as possible, manage without hired labour except during 
seasonal exigencies. The first Enquiry showed that adult male agri- 
cultural workers earned on an average a dailj* wage of 17 5 anmts 
while women and children earned 108 and 111 annas respectively, 
It was found that 95 per cent, of the tola! man-davs ^solkcd were 
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paid for by time and only 5 per cent, by piece. Piece payment was, 
to a large extent, confined to harvesting and threshing operations. 
As for different inodes of wage payment, the survey revealed that 
58 per cent of the mandays worked were paid for entirely in cash, 
and 32 per cent in kind Only 10 per cent, of the mandays were 
paid for partly in cash and partly m kind. Wages were mainly paid 
without supplementals Perquisites were allowed in respect of only 
33 per cent of the mandays, worked Modes of wage payment 
showed not only inter-State variations but also variations as among 
the different agricultural operations. 

5 7 The following statement shows the over-all aveiage wage- 
rates earned by men and women in the different re-organised States 
during the year 1950-51 
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5 8 Family budyeti of agnciiUural labouiers — Living levels of 
agricultural laboureis, who weie drawn mainly from scheduled castes 
and backward communities, were low Eaming.s of individual mem- 
bers derived from wage employment m agricultural pursuits and non- 
agncullural occupations, and income from self-employment like farm- 
ing were pooled and utilised for meeting family expenditure Income 
often comprised payments leceived in kind like grams, and other 
Items like collection of fire-wood free which were evaluated at rural 
retail prices and shown on both sides of the family budget The 
average income of an agricultural labour family was Rs 447 per year 
Of this, wage income from agricultural labour formed 64 2 per cent 
and from non-agncultural labour only 119 per cent The average 
annual expenditure worked out to Rs 461 of which 85 3 per cent was 
spent on food, 6 3 per cent on clothing, bedding and footwear, only 
1.9 per cent on fuel and lighting and house rent and G 5 per cent, on 
services and miscellaneous items The family income was hardly suffi- 
cient to make both ends meet and there was a small deficit of Rs 14 
left. While the average per capita income was Rs 104 the per capita 
expenditure was Rs 107 2 The intake of cereals per consumption 
unit* was 20 3 ozs per day The diet was poor in quantity and quality 
The calorie intake of the diet showed that it was deficient by about 
25 per cent of the normal requirement The protein intake was defi- 
cient by 18 per cent. 

5 9 It was found that 45 per cent of the agricultural labour fami- 
lies were m debt, mainly for meeting consumption expenditure They 
borrowed mainly from money lenders and Ihoir employers Debt per 
indebted family was Rs 105 and ilie total volume of indebtedness of 
agricultural labour families, worked out to Rs. 80 crores The fore- 
going picture is for the whole of India Parfculais of average size of 
agricultural labour families, Ihoir income, expenditure on different 
consumption groups and indebtedness are given State-wise for re- 
organised States m the following statement 


5(afemctiJ showing State-tmse particulars of average site of agncuU 
lural labour families, their income expenditure and indebtedness 
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The mam fact which emerged from the first Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry was that the provision of more employment opportunities for 
agricultural labourers is as important as the fixation (and enforce- 
ment) of mirtimum wages for them. 

6 1. AmcUoratton oj Agnculturol Labour Conditions — It is im- 
practicable to ameliorate conditions of agricultural labourers by 
devoting exclusive attention to them, since they form an integral part 
of the rural community and cannot be separated as a distinct occupa- 
tional group Improvement of their employment opportunities, living 
levels and welfare is closely bound up with increase in agricultural 
efficiency and consequent improvement in the economic condition of 
the farmers who should get remunerative prices for their farm pro- 
duce, rehabilitation of rural industries to provide adequate employ- 
ment opporttnrtt/es to rerm? labour farce dunng slack penoefs, ab^rp- 
tion of redundant labour force in industries through intensive indus- 
trialisation, and regulation of agricultural wages so as to keep pace 
with price changes compensating agricultural labourers for rise m 
living costs 

6 2 The planned economic development of industry and agricul- 
ture. and the various projects undertaken in this regard are intended 
to industrialise the country, improve agricultural efficiency, increase 
employment opportunities and correct the imbalance that exists be- 
tween industry and agriculture. These objectives take time to mate- 
rialise, and at present there is no knowing to what extent the tenurial 
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and tenancy laws, resuscitation of rural industries through the consti- 
tution of semi-autonomous Boards and Corporations, construction of 
multi-purpose irrigation projects and other industrial plants, exten- 
sion of community development and National Extension Services, 
and measures taken to improve medical health and sanitation under 
the First and Second Plans have benefited rural communities and 
improved their living conditions It is possible that the benefits might 
not have yet reached those belonging to scheduled castes and sche- 
duled tribes who constitute the lowest stratum of society and the bulk 
of agricultural labourers in the country side 

7.1 Some specific steps have, at the same time, been taken to 
ameliorate conditions of backward communities from which agricul- 
tural labourers are drawn One of such steps which directly concern 
agricultural laboures is fixation of wage minima under the Minimum 
Wages Act 1948 Minimum Wages have been fixed in specified areas, 
which is permissible under the Act. by the State Governments of 
Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar. Bombay, Himachal Pradesh. Mysore, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal They are fixed for the whole State 
in Ajmer (merged with Rajasthan). Coorg (merged with Mysore) 
Delhi, Kerala (including Travancore-Cochm and Malabar District), 
Kutch (merged with Bombay). Orissa, PEPSU (merged with Punjab), 
Rajasthan and Tripura Minimum wages have not been fixed so far 
by Madras Government However, undci the Tanjore Tenants and 
Pannaiyal Protection Act, 1952. the daily wages of adult male 
Pannaiyals was fixed at one tnarakkal and for women labourers at 
J morokfcal. Wage for harvesting were fixed separately 


7.2. The following statement shows rates of minimum wages 
fixed in major States for adult male casual agricultural labourers 
upto February 1958 at different points of time. 
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7 3 The effect of minimum wage-fixation vis-a-vis prevailing 
wage rales in different regions is not readily discernible in view of 
the absence of adequate enforcement machinery under the Act. With 
a view to ascertaining whether existing wages fall short of statutory 
wage minima, it may be necessary for the State Governments to 
undertake a rapid wage survey to find out the wages paid by time 
and piece for different agricultural operations for men, women and 
children m cash kind, or partly in cash and kind, with perquisites 
and without them, evaluating payments in kind at rural retail prices 
The wage data so collected may be compared with corresponding 
statutory wage minima 

7 4 Consumer Price fndeo: Numbers /or agricultural labourers— 
The Minimum Wages Act requires not only fixation but also periodi- 
cal revision of minimum wages on the basis of the movement of cost 
of living index numbers for agricultural labourers These index 
numbers are being constructed in the Agricultural Labour Division 
of the Bureau on the basis of the “weighty" provided by the 1950-51 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry The collection of retail prices for 
about 70 commodities consumed by agricultural labourers from a 
number of villages selected on the principle of stratified random 
sampling is being done by the field staff of the National Sample 
Survey On the basis of the prices furnished consumer price index 
numbers (on base 195<}-51«=100) for the reorganised States ond for 
AU'India are being compiled from 1956 onwards by the Labour 
Bureau. The indices are expected to be published shortly. 

7 5 Grant of house-stfes— Some Stale Governments have under- 
taken ameliorative measures of granting house-sites to Hanjans and 
settling landless labourers on land. The Governments of Madras and 
Kerala have earmarked a sum of Rs 34 64 and Rs> 1.30 lakhs res- 
pectively for grant of house sites to Hanjans etc With the object of 
stopping forced ejection, the Government of Bihar enacted a law con- 
ferring permanent tenancy rights on Hanjans and others on home- 
steads m their occupation Under the consolidation of holdings 
schemes m certain States like Punjab and the Union Territory of 
Delhi. Hanjans and other agricultural labourers are granted lands 
for residential purposes. There are special provisions for settlement 
ot landless labourers on waste lands and vacant holdings and also for 
their protection against eviction in the Santhal Paraganas Tenancy 
Supplementary Act 1949 and Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act 1948 The Bombay Tenancy Act also lays down that in the 
event of sale the tenant is to be given first option of purchasing the 
site (at a value determined by the Tribunal) on which he has built 
a dwelling house The Teer/ore Tenants and Pannaiyal Pcatection Act 
1952, and Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950 have 
analogous provisions for safeguarding interests of agricultural 
workers 

7 6 Settlement of agrorion labour on land — In the First Plan 
about Rs 1 crore was spent on resettlement of landless workers. 
Nearly 18 lakh acres of land was reclaimed by the Central Tractor 
Organisation in different States most of which was utilised for estab- 
lishing mechanised farms for settling landless workers The Govern- 
ment of India have earmarked Rs 38 72 lakhs (Rs 1333 lakhs as 
grants and Rs 25 39 lakhs as loan) for resettlement of landless 
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labourers during 1958-59 m Uttar Pradesh. Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar and Kerala States The Bhoodan movement has secured 
land donations of 44 lakh acres upto December 1958, and of this 
7.82,525 acres of land was distributed to agricultural labourers The 
Government of India had sanctioned in 1957 a sum of Rs 2 5 lakhs 
for resettlement of about 250 families on Bhoodan land in Bihar on 
coopeiative lines under a pilot scheme. Since distribution of donated 
land requires suitable administrative machinery and appropriate re- 
gulatory provisions, certain laws have been enacted by some States 
like Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Madras and Madhya Pradesh The 
Government of Andhra Pradesh published a Bhoodan and Gramdan 
Bill (1958) which seeks to facilitate the donation of land and simplify 
the legal formalities necessary for transfer of such lands 

8 Second AU-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry — With the 
object of broadly ascertaining the impact of the developmental 
schemes implemented and the ameliorative measures undertaken 
during the First Plan period, a Second All-India Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry was conducted on almost identical lines as the First 
Enquiry, by the Ministry of Labour and Employment at the instance 
of the Planning Commission, during the year 1956-57 The Second 
Enquiry was conducted m 3,696 villages selected on the principle of 
stratified random sampling and staggered evenly over a period of 12 
months, in collaboration with the Central Statistical Organisation, 
the National Sample Survey Directorate and the Indian Statistical 
Institute Of the 3,696 villages selected for the Enquiry, about 1,300 
were located m the Community Project, Community Development 
and N.ES. Blocks. Information on wages, employment, unemploy- 
ment, income, expenditure and mdebtMness was collected during 
the enquiry in a suitably designed Questionnaire. The field work 
which was entrusted to the National Sample Survey Directorate 
was completed in September 1957 The tabulation of data was en- 
trusted to the Indian Statistical Institute The Institute completed 
the main tabulations in Ocober, 1958 The scrutiny of the tabulations 
by the Ministry of Labour and Employment had thrown up certain 
discrepancies and technical problems which were placed before the 
4th meeting of the Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living 
Index Numbers held m April 1959 The Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee endorsed the Labour and Employment Ministry suggestion 
that ro-tabulotion of income and indebtedness data for the same set 
of agricultural labour households for which expenditure had already 
been tabulated by the Indian Statistical Institute was necessary In 
view of these technical dtdieuUtes. work connected witfi report 
writing is somewhat delayed It is hoped that a broad comparison of 
the First Enquiry data with that of the Second Enquiry, when the 
retabulated data is made available by the Indian Statistical Institute, 
would throw adequate light on how the agricultural labourers have 
fared at the tvo points of time, namely, 1950-51 and 195(>-57. 


CONTRACT LABOUR IN THE PETROLEUM REFINERIES AND 
THE OILFIELD 

The Planning Commission in the chapter on ‘Labour Policy and 
Programmes’ of the Second Five Year Plan, lecommcndcd special 
treatment to certain groups of workers who had not received adequate 
altcnlion in the past and had problems peculiar to them Thiec such 
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major groups were contract, agncultural and women labour. In 
order to provide the relief they deserved the Commission recom- 
mended several measures So far as contract labour was concerned, 
the major problems related to the regulation of their working condi- 
tions and ensuring them continuous employment For this purpose the 
Commission suggested that action should be taken to: — 

(i) undertake studies to ascertain the extent and the nature 
of the problem involved in different industries; 

(ii) examine where contract labour could be progressively 
eliminated This should be undertaken straight-away; 

(ill) determine cases where responsibility for payment of wages 
ensuring proper conditions of work, etc., could be placed 
on the principal employer in addition to the contractor; 

(iv) secure gradual abolition of the contract system where the 
studies show this to be feasible, care being taken to ensure 
that the displaced labour is provided with alternative 
employment, 

(v) secure for contract labour the conditions and protection 
enjoyed by other workers engaged by the principal 
employer, and 

(vi) set up a scheme of decasualisation, wherever feasible. 

The Labour Bureau was entrusted with the task of undertaking 
studies to ascertain the extent and nalUre of the problem involved in 
different industries 

A comprehensive enquiry to find out the extent and nature of 
contract labour m all the industries would have involved too much 
cost, time and labour The Government therefore, decided that such 
studies should be confined to those industries wherein the per- 
centage of contract labour was fairly high Accordingly five employ- 
ments, V12., Iron Ore Mines. Oilfields and Petroleum Refineries, Ports, 
Railways and Building and Construction were selected for special 
study. The Survey in Icon Ore Mines was conducted m December, 
1956, and the results were published in June, 1958 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette The results of the survey m the Oilfields and Re- 
fineries are presented in the following pages 

At the time of enquiry (1958) there were four refineries, viz., 
Assam Oil Company Refinery, Digboi, Burmah Shell Refineries Ltd , 
Bombay, Standard Vacuum Refining Company of India, Ltd , Bombay, 
and Caltex Oil Refining (India) Lid.. Visakhapatnam and one Oil- 
field at Digboi worked by the Assam Oil Company. It was decided to 
cover all of them. In the first instance a questionnaire relating to 
direct as well as contract labour was prepared and issued to all of 
them in September. 1958 Three of the four units replied that they did 
not employ any contract labour for the work either directly connected 
w ith or ancillary to that of the refinery Miscellaneous jobs e g , build- 
ing and construction, construction of tanks, painting, gardening, food 
catering, etc, were, however, given out on contracts periodically after 
inviting tenders The contractors were free to employ any number 
and any type of persons for performing the job assigned to them 
within the period stipulated m the contract These units were, there- 
fore, requested to furnish a list of their contractors and in the mean- 
time a fresh questionnaire was prepared for covering individual 
contractors. 
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It was decided to have on-the-spot study of the recruitment, con- 
ditions of work, wage rates, welfare, etc., of workers employed by 
such contractors. Investigators were accordingly sent out for col- 
lecting the information from all the units, including oilfield, and 
their individual contractors The number of contractors working for 
throe units was 22, of which 1 ivas common to two units. In the 
fourth unit, viz , Assam Oil Company, there were 4 contractors on 
the refinery side and 8 contractors m the Oilfield Since three con- 
tractors were common to both sides, there were actually 9 con- 
tractors for the Company Thus, in all there were 30 contractors It 
was decided to cover all of them Information in respect of one 
contractor could not be obtained The information relating to the 
remaining 29 contractors is discussed below 

Employment 

With a view to detennihing the extent of contract labour and 
its proportion to total labour m refineries and oil-field, statistics of 
employment, as on 31st December, for the years 1953 to 1957 were 
collected from all the units in respect of direct as well as contract 
labour Ififortnatton reJafmg to contract labour was available with 
the management itself as far as the Assam Oil Company was con- 
cerned Similar data m respect of the remaining refineries were 
collected from the individual contractors working with them at the 
time of survey Employment data m respect of all the units are pre- 
sented m Table I. 

From the table given on the next page it will be seen that two 
units in 1953 and one unit each in 1955 and 1956 did not employ any 
direct labour since they had not started the actual working of their 
refineries, although contract labour was engaged by their contractors 
In 1953 only one unit was actually working and the percentage of 
contract labour to the total labour fore© m that unit was 15 4 
Similar percentage for that unit for the year 3954 cannot be worked 
out for want of complete information m respect of the workers 
employed through contractors However, during the years 1955 to 
1957 these percentages in that unit alone were 12 2 13 8 and 17 6 res- 
pectively. In 1954 three units had started actual working and the 
percentage of contract labour to the total labour employed in them 
was 17 5 This percentage was low due to non-inclusion of the data 
m respect of contract labour employed on the refinery side of the 
Assam Oil Company, Digboi During 1955 and 1956 there were four 
units but the fourth one had not started actual working and therefore 
had not employed any direct labour The percentages of contract 
labour to the total labour employed m the three units which were 
working during 1955 and 1956 were 202 and 28 8 respectively In 
1957 the fourth unit had also started actual working and the per- 
centage of contract labour to the total labour employed in all the 
four units m that year was 303 Thus, we notice a continuous rise in 
the percentage of contract labour to the total labour employed in 
refineries. The reason for this increasing percentage may bo increas- 
ed constructional activities m different units. 

Scx-wise classification of the data shows that women labour was 
conspicuous by its absence as far as the direct labour is concerned. 
As regards contract labour, only four contractors employed women 
labour Their percentage to the total contract labour varied from 4.5 
in 1957 to 10.1 in 1954 The percentage of women labour to the total 
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labour in tho industry was insignificant varying bcwecn 1 and 2 per 
cent, m different years A redeeming feature m this industry was tliat 
neither the managements nor the contractois employed any child 
labour. 

The contract labour was mamlv employed foi consti notion, 
repairs and maintenance of buildings and offices, sanitary services, 
gardening, cleaning, running of canteens and cafeteria, loading and 
unloading o£ railway wagons, filling petroleum coke in bags and load- 
ing the same into wagons or trucks, painting, etc In the oilfield it 
was employed for earth cutting jungle clearing, handling materials, 
maintenance of roads, etc Thus, the contract labour was generally 
employed on jobs which were either of a casual and intermittent 
nature or those which required specialised training and experience 
and were unconnected with the refinery processes. Further, in cases 
where the amount of work involved was uncertain the management 
got the work done through contractors instead of diiect labour 
because the contractors could easily increase or decrease the number 
nf workers according to their requirements but the managements 
could not easily do so By adopting this recourse the managements 
were also sa\’ed of the botheration of supervision of the work 

Nature of Employment 

Tho nature of employment of an overwhelming majority of 
workers employed through contractors was casual, as reported by 
nil the contractors except five As soon as any particular item of work 
was completed the workers were disbanded The data received from 
one of the five contractors were defective and were therefore rejected 
The remaining four contractors employed 99 workers, out of which 
86 were permanent and the rest temporary 

Tho distribution of the 99 non-casual contract workers according 
to the length of service as on 31st December. 1957 shows that 13 
workers had less than one year’s service. 83 workers had service 
between 1 and 5 years and tho remaining three workers had moie 
than 5 years' service. 


System of Recruitment 

All the contractors were free to recruit their labour. They had 
no difliculty in the recruitment of unskilled labour as the same was 
available near the refinery gates Some difficulty was. however 
experienced by them in the recruitment of skilled labour as such 
labour was in short supply. Sometimes they had to bring such labour 
from other places For example, one contractor m Bombay recruited 
his skilled labour from Surat and adjoining areas A majority of the 
contractors recruited their workers directly. Two of them recruited 
their workers through other contiactors. four through agents and 
sirdars and four through existing workers. 

System of giving aovancf.s 

The available information reveals that onlv 17 out of 29 contrac- 
tors gave ad\-ances to their workers cither for purchasing ratjon.s and 
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provisions or for going to their native places or for urgent family 
needs, etc No interest was charged on such advances which were 
recovered from the wages of workers. 

Wages and Earnings 

Most of the labour employed through contractors was on time- 
rate basis There was only one contractor who had engaged labour on 
piece-rate basis 

The available information reveals that in two units the wage 
rates, etc . of contract labour were fixed by the contractors themselves 
and the management had no hand either in the fixation or payment 
of wages In the remaining two units some control was, however, 
exercised both in respect of fixation and payment of wages. In one of 
them wages were fixed in accordance with either the rates fixed 
under the Minimum Wages Act where applicable e g , Building and 
Construction work or prevalent market rates. The management 
checked the accounts of its contractors periodically in order to verify 
whether the workers had got their due wages All complaints regard- 
ing non-payment or delayed payment of wages or reductions there- 
from were settled by the Labour and Welfare O/Iicer of the unit In 
the other unit contractors were required to pay wages to their 
workers according to the Standard Contract Rates based on the Com- 
pany’s pay scales for different categories of workers. The only 
difference between the direct and contract labour m this unit was 
that the former earned increments whereas the latter always got the 
minimum of the grade. At the time of contract every contractor was 
required to sign a clause guaranteeing payment of wages to his 
workers according to the scales given in the schedule prescribed by 
the Company. The management tried its best to see that contractors 
complied with this clause of the contract. The contractors generally 
paid the prescribed wages because their contracts were cost-margin 
contracts and they were getting from the Company the actual total 
wage-bill as estimated plus a percentage thereof as their remunera- 
tion The fear of losing future contracts, in case they did not pay full 
wages to their workers, made them conscious of their duties and 
responsibilities. Complaints regarding non-payment of wages or 
deductions therefrom were generally lodged with the Government 
Labour Inspector, m consultation with their Labour Union when 
necessary. 

Basic wage rates and dearness allowance of all categories of con- 
tract labour have been given in Table II given on the next page. 
Comparable rates for certain categones of direct labour are also 
given in the Table. 
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Bcwic wage rates 


Catecory of workers 


JiaziooT— 
Contract — 
Male 

Eemalc . 
Dirwt— ' 
Male 


(Contract) 
(Direct) . 

Crri<f< 1— 
(Contract) 
(Direct) . 

Gfad< II — 
(Contract) 
(Direct) 
Carpenter 

Tamtcr 

Helper painter 
Mason 
Fitter . 

MVlrlcr . 
Mall 

Mnccaitam 

Watchman 


de.n.Js^~ 

Hemarks 


1 j 

2 1 

3 1 

Rs 

Bs. 1 

1.44 to 3-31 2 

30 00* • 

:-0’ (only «n one In < 

unit) nw 

IM 


. 1 44 to 3 00 

2 02 to 3-24 j 

. 45 50* 

82-02* 

, 00 00* 

34-00* j 

. 1 63 

2 02 

, 1 63 to 2 25 1 

2 02 

. 2 63 1 

1 2 02 

. 2 63 to 3-50 

2 02 

3 63 

2-02 

.1 3 63 to 4-3S 

2-02 

. 1 4-00 to 10 00 

- 

3.50 to 10 00 

- 

2 25 to 4 00 

_ 

4 00 to 10 00 

- 

3 00 10 8 00 

1 2-57 (only in one 1 

1 unit) 

4'00 to 10 on 

1 2-31 (only in one 1 

75 on to 120 on* 

- 

.1 3 00 to 4 30 


. 1 2.70 to 10 00 

‘ ~ 1 


me unit variable 
nie«« allowance 

0 Rs 2i PM. 

1 also pant. 


ET13tDo(LB — 3 
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> 

2 

3 

4 

Arlttan Orcvlt 11 — conti 

1 

Bo. 


Gmcrete Miicr 

3 (HI to 4-00 

- 


Bar Bender 

3 00 to b 00 

__ 


Bar Headman 

7 00 



Bhistie . , . 

3 00 to 3 60 



Rigger . 

6 00 



l-iSlge'’ . 

3 00 



Gas cutter . , 

0 2*5 

_ 


Mechamo 

Meehantc operator , 

S 00 to 5*7$ 

1 50 

2*37 (only in one 
unit) 

2-37 


Chipper , . 1 

4 00 

2-37 


Helper . , . 

Plumber . , 

MO to 2*00 1 
4 00 to 10 00 

2-37 Only jn one 
unit) 


Stone cutter . 

4 00 to 10 00 

_ 


Polialkor 

4 00 to 10 00 



Baick smith . , 

4 00 to 10 00 

_ 


Foreman , 

7-25 to 10 00 



Flectriciau . . 

5.00 



Loader . 

Sweeper . . 

30 00* 

30 00* 

R.S 5 00 per IDO bags 
(weight per bag 

below 200 lbs ) Re. 

0 31 per ton 

(heavy lifts and 
crane usc<J) Be. 

O-OO par ton 

(maiiu il labour- 

general cargo) Be 

0 2J per ton 

(dirict loading from 
ships with tbebclp 
of cranes) 

Washer . , , 

30 00* 

■» 00* 


■ . 

40 00* 

30 00« 


Cook 

•Per month. 

6).00 to 120 00* 

30 00* 



* ■ Per month including dearness allowance. 
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Wage rates for some of the important categories are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 

Mnzdoors — Mazdoors were employed by all the units and a 
majority of contractors Two units employed them on daily basis and 
the the other two on monthly basis. The daily rates of basic wages 
varied from Rs. 1.44 to Rs 3.00. The monthly wages m the two units 
were Rs 45 50 and Rs 60 00 respectively. As regards the wages of 
mazdoors employed through contractors the management of one unit 
fixed It at Rs 1.44 per day In the remaining three units, only 12 out 
of 20 contractors employed mazdoors and the wages paid by them to 
mazdoors varied from Rs 1 50 to Rs 3 37 per day. Of the twelve 
contractors, three paid Rs. 2 50 per day. Another three paid Rs 2.00, 
Rs. 2.37 and Rs 3 37 per day respectively. Five units paid between 
Rs. 1 50 and Rs 3 00 per day Only one contractor was paying wages 
at monthly rates He paid Rs 30 00 per month to mazdoors employed 
by him 

Four contractors employed women labour Of these, only one 
paid different wages to women and men labour Their wages were 
Us 1 50 and Rs 2 25 per day respectively. 

Jugaiis — In one of the four units they were employed directly as 
well as through contractors. The wages of direct labour ranged from 
Rs. 1.63 to Rs. 2.25 per day whereas the contract labour got Rs 163 
per day 

Artisans— Artisans wore employed directly as well as through 
contractors m one unit only The daily wages of artisans recruited 
directly ranged from Rs. 2 63 to Rs 3 50 for Grade T and from Rs 3.63 
to Rs. 4 38 for Grade II. whereas those recruited through contractors 
got only the minimum of the range viz . Rs 2 03 and Rs 3 63 per day 
for Grades I and II respectively 

The following categories of workers were employed through 
contractors only and no comparative position is, therefore, available 
m respect of direct labour — 

Carpenters — Only six contractors employed carpenters who were 
paid daily wages ranging from Rs 4 00 to Rs. 1000 per day Most of 
them were paid wages belw'ccn Rs 500 and Rs 6 00 per day 

Painter*! — Six contractors employed painters on wages ranging 
fiom Rs 3 50 to Rs 10 00 per day The most common wage paid by 
the contractors for this category was about Rs 5 00 per day Some 
of the contractors also employed helper painters Then wages ranged 
from Rs. 2.25 to Rs 4 00 per dav One of the contractors employed a 
'letter painter’ on Rs. 7 00 per day 

Mfl'joH'! — Six contractors cmploNod masons whose daiK wages 
varied from Rs 4 00 to Rs 10 00 per day Most of them were, however, 
paid a wage between Rs 5 and Rs 6 per dav. One of the contractors 
employed mason mistry also at the rate of Rs 7 00 per day 

Filters — W.aces of fitters who were employed only by five con- 
tactors waned from Rs 300 to Rs 800 per day. The mechanical 
fitters were paid liighcr wages than the pipe fitters. Mo.st common 
w.'ige of pipe fitters w.as about Bs 500 whereas that of mechanical 
Utters was Rs. SOO per day. 
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Welders — Welders were employed by three contractors only. In 
one case their wages varied from Rs. 400 to Rs 10 00 per day. The 
remaining two contractors paid Rs 8.00 and Rs. 9 50 per day. 

Mails — Two contractors employed labour for gardening, etc , at 
the rate of Rs 75 00 p m One of them employed two muccadams also 
for gardening jobs on Rs. 105 00 and Rs. 120 00 per month respectively 

Besides, there were certain other categories of workers employed 
by a few contractors Their wage structure, etc , have also been given 
m Table II. 

There was only one contractor who had engaged workers on 
piece-rate basis for loading of bags and handling of goods The rates 
were Rs 5 00 per 100 bags if the weight of each bag was below 
200 pounds It was Re OM per ton for heavy packages for which 
cranes were used For general cargo lifted manually the rates were 
Re 0 66 per ton For direct loading from the ships with the help of 
cranes the rate was Re 022 per ton 

Allowances 

Dearness Allowance — All the units wore paying dearness allow- 
ance to the direct labour In three units it varied with income groups 
It was also linked to consumer price index number m two units Two 
units were also giving variable Dearness Allowance or Temporary 
Dearness Allowance in addition to the normal dearness allowance 
subject to certain conditions and such allowances were linked to the 
Consumer Price Index Number. However, it was only in one unit that 
some categories of workers recruited either directly or through con- 
tractors. were paid Rs. 2 02 per day as dearness allowance, as well 
as a variable dearness allowance which came to Rs. 25 00 p.m for 
all workers Only two contractors were paying fixed dearness allow- 
ance to all categories of workers employed by them One of them 
■was paying Rs 2 37 per day while the other was giving Rs 3000 per 
month All other contractors were paying consolidated wages and it 
was not possible to isolate dearness allowance from the basic wage. 

Other Cash Alloioonces — One unit was paying a minimum house 
allowance of Rs 8 00 pm to those direct workers -who had not been 
provided with any housing accommodation In another unit shift 
allowance was paid to direct labour only Two contractors paid con- 
veyance allowance to their workers in cash One of them paid Re. 0 50 
per worker per day irrespective of the conveyance charges actually 
incurred by the worker, whereas the other paid to all categories of 
workers except mazdoors the actual tram and/or train fares spent by 
them One contractor -was giving Rs. 3000 per month to his employees 
as food allowance 

Money Value of concessions in fcind — Only m one of the four 
units direct labour was being given free tea costing one anna per 
day. Amongst the contractors, only one gardening contractor had 
provided to his workers two uniforms and a blanket costing Rs 3000. 
One contractor was also giving free tea to his workers twice a day 
if on duty at fixed hours 

Fines or Deductions — From the available information it appears 
that none of the contractors imposed any fine on his workers or made 
undue deduction from their wages. 
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Profit Sharing Bonus 

Three units paid annual profit bonus for the year 1957 to the 
direct labour only. In two of them it was paidat the rate of 3 months’ 
basic wages whereas the third unit paid at the rate of months’ 
basic wages. 

None of the units had any scheme of paying incentive bortus to 
workers employed through contractors. As far as contract labour is 
concerned, one contractor paid one month’s wages — half month’s 
wages at the time of Diwalt and a similar amount at the completion 
of the year — as bonus to each worker. Another contractor used to 
provide incentives in form of a lump sum to some of his workers m 
order to get any important work completed within the scheduled 
time. 

Retaining or Subsistence Allowance 

Only two contractors were paying retaining or subsistence allow- 
ance to their workers when no work was provided to them One of 
them was paying full wages as subsistence allowance to a nucleus 
staff of 20 to 30 workers in case no work was provided to them. The 
other paid wages only to those workers who were called for work but 
no work could be provided to them. 

Hours of Work, Rest Intervals, etc. 

The refineries fall within the purview of the Factories Act, 1948. 
Under the Act, hours of work have been fixed at nine per day and 
forty-eight per week. The maximum spreadover has been fixed at 
lOi hours per day. The Act also lays down that adult workers shall 
be allowed a rest interval of half an hour after every five hours of 
continuous work. 

In one of the units daily hours of work for the general shift 
were eight per day from Monday to Friday and four on Saturday, 
thus making a total of 44 hours m a week. Workers m other shifts 
were required to work eight hours a day and 48 hours per week In 
this unit contract labour engaged by contractors was allowed to 
work m the premises during the period of the general shih only and 
their hours of work were also fixed accordingly. In the remaining 
three units working hours for direct labour varied from 7] to 8 per 
day and 40 to 48 per week. However, the daily hours of work for 
workers employed through 20 contractors of these three units varied 
from to 8. Normal daily hours of work were 8 in respect of 18 
pntractors These varied from 7J to 8 m respect of one and were 7^ 
in respect of the remaining one. 

Daily spreadover for direct labour varied from 8 to 10 hours in 
different units. In one unit it was hours with half an hour's rest 
interval. In another unit spreadover for the general shift was 10 hours 
in summer and hours in winter with 2 and U hours’ rest interval 
respectively. In the remaining two units spreadover varied from 8 
to 9 hours with a rest interval of half an hour to one hour 

The dally spreadover for contract labour in one unit was the same 
as for direct labour viz., 10 hours m summer and 9) hours in winter 
with 2 and hours’ rest interval respectively as the contract labour 
was allowed to work during the period of general shift only. The 
spreadover for contract labour in the remaining three units varied 
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from 8i to lO hours per day with a rest interval of i to 2 houfS 
per day The number of contractors m these three units was 20 Ten 
out of these 20 contractors had their spreadover as 9 hours with one 
hour’s rest interval Amongst the remaining 10 contractors, the 
spreadover was 84 hours with i hour’s rest interval in five cases; 
8^ hours with one hour’s rest interval in one case; from 8^ hours to 9 
hours with one hour’s rest interval in one case, 9i hours with hours’ 
rest interval in two cases, and from 8J to 10 hours with ^ to 2 hours’ 
rest interval in one case 

Contract labour m all the units was normally employed only in 
the general shift Twenty Uve out of twenty nine contractors worked 
only one shift and the remaining four more than one shift. Three of 
these four worked three shifts and the fourth worked three shifts in 
the maintenance department only However, one contractor normally 
working one shift stated that he also worked second shift it there 
was urgency of work. As regards change-over of shifts, two of the 
four contractors working more than one shift, changed them weekly, 
one changed it monthly and the fourth did not change it at all. 

Only two units exercised control over the working hours of con- 
tract labour by prescribing the same hours of work as for direct 
labour The work within the premises of refineries was regulated as 
a matter of practice because workers were not generally allowed to 
work withm the premises of refineries beyond the normal shift hours 
as a measure of safety However, work which was required to be 
finished within a specified lime was allowed to be done outside the 
prescribed hours Outside the premises of the refineries there was no 
lesuiclion on the hours of work of contract labour. 

OVERTIMC 

, Direct labour was paid at double the normal wages for overtime 
m all units. Contract labour in one of these units was getting over- 
time at the rate of basic wages on week-days and at li times the 
basic wages on Sundays In the remaining three units the position 
varied from contractor to contractor Only twelve out of twenty 
contractors in these units reported that their labour worked overtime 
occasionally. Ten contractors paid overtime at double the rate of 
their dally wages, cne at one-and-a-hal£ times their wages and dear- 
ness allowance and the remaining one at one-and-a-halt tunes their 
basic dally rates of wages. 

Weekly Rest Day 

Out of 29 contractors. 27 alloived a weekly day of rest to their 
labour. 


Leave and Holidays with Pay 

The practice of granting holidays and leave with pay existed 
only in the case of a lew contractors The details are given below. 

Casual Leave — Three units were giving seven days’ casual leave 
to their direct workers subject to certain conditions In the fourth 
unit the number of such leave days depended entirely upon the dis- 
cretion of the management Amongst contractors only three gave this 
benefit to their workers Two of them were allowing seven days’ 
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casual leave to their permanent labour only whereas the other con* 
tractor was allowing seven days’ casual leave to all w’orkers working 
in the maintenance division and only permanent workers of the 
construction division. 

Sick Leave — Number of days allowed as sick leave with pay 
varied from seven to ninety for direct labour in the units. Amongst 
the contractors, only five were giving this type of leave with pay to 
their workers. One contractor was giving such leave to all permanent 
and temporary workers on production ot medical certificate. Workeis 
of another contractor working within the factory area were covered 
by the Employees' State Insurance Scheme and were getting this 
benefit under the Scheme Another contractor was giving 10 days’ 
sick leave to temporary workers. The fourth contractor was giving 7 
days’ sick leave with pay to all the staff of the maintenance division 
and permanent staff only of the construction division The fifth con- 
tractor gave seven days’ sick leave 

Priuilegc Leave xoitk Pay — ^Direct labour m various units was 
entitled to 15 to 21 days’ privilege leave with pay per annum As 
regards workers employed through contractors, only four out of 29 
contractors allowed such leave In the case of one. the workers v,ere 
entitled to 21 days’ leave per annum, in the case of another to 30 
days, whereas in the remaining two cases only permanent workers 
were entitled to 15 days' leave and m one case that too on comple- 
tion of one year's service. 

Festtual and National Holidays tmth Pay— The workers em- 
ployed by nine contractors of one unit were allowed only 2 National 
holidays with pay provided they had w'orked at least for one week 
within a penod of two weeks prior to such holidays Amongst the 20 
contractors of the remaining three units, only nine contractors were 
giving holidays with pay ranging from 1 to 12 days Out of these 
nine contractors one was giving only one holiday le, 15th August, 
three were giving two holidays, one three holidays, one 8 to 10 holi- 
days, one 9 holidays, one 12 holidays and one was giving 3 festival 
and three national holidays and some sectional holidays also to 
workers of different communities 

WeLrAFE 

All the units had provided housing accommodation for 
their direct labour though the extent of accommodation varied from 
unit to unit. In one of these units, such accommodation was rent free 
wnde m others a fixed rent or a fixed percentage ol salary was 
deducted as the rent for the housing accommodation so provided. 
None of the four units was providing housing accommodation to the 
labour employed through its contractors. As majority of the labou’ 
was coming from the nearby places most of the contractors had also 
not provided any housing facility to their workers Only two of them 
had provided some housing accommodation. One had provided throe 
Houses to those skilled workers who had been brought from outside 
These houses were situated near the unit. "They were ‘kuchcha’ and 
had not been given to workers on individual basis These were 
allotted to a group of workers and ivere rent free Suitable arrange- 
ments existed for water supply, etc. A common cook and cooking 
utensils, etc., were also provided free of charge to those workers who 
resided there. The other one had provided 100 temporary 
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thatched and rent free hutments to 200 workers. Each hutment 
was generally allotted either to a family consisting of husband and 
a wife, if both of them were workmg with the same employer, or to 
two workers These hutments were constructed near the work-sites 
and were shifted with the change of the sites. 

Medical foahties — ^Medical facilities were available in all the 
four units for direct labour, but m two of them they were not avail- 
able for contract labour In one of the units first-aid facilities, 
medical treatment and ambulance service were provided by the 
management for both direct and contract labour. In another unit 
contract labour was also entitled to medical help from the hospitals 
on payment on the advice of the contractor concerned The contractors 
were usually charged for the treatment of contract labour but some 
of them passed on these charges to labour. As regards contractors 
themselves, only 7 out of 29 had provided separate medical facilities 
for their workers Workers of one of the contractors working m the 
maintenance division were covered under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme. The extent of medical aid provided by the 
remaining six contractors varied in its extent, one provided only first- 
aid facilities, four gave free medical aid for injuries received on 
duty, and the remaining one provided only eye-drops, etc, at the 
work-site. 

Educational end Recreational Foalities— Educational facilities 
were available to direct labour only in three units Recreational faci- 
lities were, however, available for direct labour in all the units As 
regards workers employed through contractors neither educational 
nor recreational facilities were provided for them either by the 
managements or by the contractors. 

Other Facilities — Canteens were provided in all the four units. 
In one of them meals, tea and snacks were provided at no-profit-no- 
loss basis. This facility was available to both types of labour. In the 
same unit a mobile canteen carrying tea and snacks for workers 
working in the fields was also provided. Contract labour working in 
the fields could also make use of this mobile canteen on usual pay- 
ment. In the other units, cooked food, snacks, tea, etc , were provided 
and in one of them at subsidised rates but the facilities were avail- 
able only to direct labour Amongst the contractors only one had pro- 
vided a temporary canteen at the site of work in progress where tea, 
etc., were available 

Rest rooms were provided in two units for direct labour only. 
Two contractors had also provided temporary thatched rest shelters 
at the work-site for their workers. 

Gram shops were provided by one unit for direct labour and one 
contractor for his own labour Grains, etc , at no-profit-no-loss basis 
were available at these shops 

Accidents 

Workers employed in refineries and oilfield were eligible for 
compensation in case of acadents jn accordance with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923. As far as direct labour was concerned 
managements themselves were responsible for accidents and payment 
of compensation therefor Compensation to workers employed 
through contractors was paid by the contractors themselves in all 
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the units. Only two units exercised checks to ensure that due com- 
pensation, as laid down in the Workmen's Compensation Act, was 
paid by the contractors to their workers. Workers of ten contractors 
were insured with the Insurance Companies against accidents and 
premia were paid by the contractors The obvious advantage of this 
system to contractors was that by paying only the premia they could 
recover the whole amount of compensation to be paid to workers from 
the Insurance Companies. Workers of the remaining ten contractors 
were not insured with any Insurance Company and in their cases 
compensation had to be paid by the contractors themselves in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Workmen's Compensation Act. 
During the year 1957 there were 10 non-fatal accidents amongst con- 
tract labour and compensation amounting to Rs. 1,477.00 was granted 
in three cases only. The amount of compensation payable m the re- 
maining seven cases was not decided by the time of the survey. 

MATEnwiTY Benefits 

None of the contractors paid maternity benefit to their women 
workers as the nature of their employment was casual. 

Provision for Future 

Neither the management of any unit nor any contractor had pro- 
vided any scheme of provident fund, pension or gratuity for contract 
labour. In all the four units, provident fund facilities existed for direct 
labour. Rates of contribution varied from 5 to 10 per cent of their 
basic wages per month with an equal contribution by the employers. 
In addition, pension and gratuity were paid to direct labour in two 
units while only gratuity was paid in the remaining two units. Rate 
of gratuity varied but the maximum limit was 10 to 15 months’ basic 
wages. 

Industrial Relations 

Machinery for enquiring into the grievances of workers — In all 
the four units definite grievance procedure was laid down as far as 
the direct labour is concerned. As regards contract labour, it existed 
only in two units. In one of them, grievances were enquired into by 
the Labour and Welfare Officer of the unit and this facility was avail- 
able to contract labour also. In the other unit grievances were first 
heard by the Departmental Head and thereafter by the top manage- 
ment, associating the labour union when necessary. Such machinery 
was also available to contract labour. As regards the remaining 
twenty contractors only ten had some grievance procedure One of 
them 'stated that conciliation was done by the Labour Department of 
the State Government and most of the grievances were redressed and 
workers satisfied. Six contractors settled their grievances personally 
with the labourers Two settled it in co-operation with the Union 
leaders and one had appointed a part time Labour Officer for enquir- 
ing into the grievances of w'orkers, if any. 

Trade Unions — There were six trade unions in all the units 
Three units had one union each while the fourth had three unions 
All these unions were registered but two of them were not recognised 
by the management. There was only one union of contractors’ labour 
and its membership was exclusively confined to contract labour This 
union was registered and also recognised by the management of the 
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unit concerned Most of the contractors stated that there were no 
trade unions of their workers Only four of them stated that their 
workers were members of a trade union. 

.Abolition 0 / Conlract System— Only m one unit an experiment 
was made to replace the conlract labour by direct labour but results 
were reported to be unsatisfactory as direct labour applied for trans- 
fer to other departments m the refinery on the plea that such work 
was meant only lor contract labour The other reason for its failure 
was .stated to be that the working hours in jobs for which direct 
labour had been employed in place of conlract labour were irregular 
and were therefore consideied to be more suited to workers employed 
on a casual basis In another unit a demand was made for the aboli- 
tion of contract labour by the union m respect of a particular con- 
tractor having contract for cleaning oflice, plant premises and housing 
colonies The matter was referred to an Industrial Tribunal which 
observed that the work was not of a casual nature and it directed the 
company to discontinue this work through contract labour and to get 
the same done by direct labour * 


WIDENING HORIZON OF SOCIAL JUSTICE • I.L 0 ’S 40TH 
ANNIVERSARYt 

At the turn of the Twentieth Century, the sirens at the newly- 
started mills m Bombay called men for work at dawn and by the 
time they were back m their humble shacks, it was time to retire. 
In a factory, if a worker lost his limb or life, he was to blame If a 
woman labourer had child-birth before her. the easiest thing for the 
employer was to get rid of her and hire another Rest end recrea- 
tion were lulxuries. Workers had to keep fit if they expected to keep 
their jobs Economic distress pushed villagers to incfustrial towns, 
but the physical and psychological strain hurled them back to their 
villages On board a ship or underground in a mine, m fields or 
factories, conditions, were appalling Those who suffered could not 
think of changing the prevailing state of affairs Their combinations, 
dubbed as conspiracies, were punishable with wholesale dismissals 

“In normal days before the war", the Rt Hon. G N Barnes said 
m Pans m 1919, "labour conditions were largely the result of blind 
chance Age and want, that ill-matched pair, too often haunted the 
mind of the worker during his working life, and we must remember 
that the worker today still lives very largely in pre-war memories; 
he dreads return and is determined not to return to those pre-war 
conditions” Mr Barnes was presenting the report for the establish- 
ment of ILO. at the plenary sittmgof the PseUimnary Peace Con- 
ference in Pans M Clemenceau of France was presiding over the 
meeting, and among those present were the President of the United 
States and the Rt Hon David Lloyd George, lending significance to 
this memorable meet The Report of the Commission on Inter- 
national Labour Legislation was considered by the Preliminary 
Peace Conference at its plenary sittings on April II and 28, 1919 and 
the International Labour Organisation was thus born 


•The Intlii'itrnl Court lU-port, r, Janiur>. Vl71, pp 41-4^ 
f.Sourr- — Information Bureau 
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Forty years have passed since then— forty years of great signifi- 
cance for the world. No one could have predicted then with certainty 
the present age of atomic power stations, jet liners, moon satellites 
and automation. But while man stands amazed under the rising 
canopy of scientific advances, there is consensus of opinion among 
thinkers the world over that man’s moral stature has been shrinking 
in comparison And one would shudder to think where the world 
would have l^en today if the representative.s of High Contracting 
Parties had not adopted Pari XIH of the Treaty of Peace “moved by 
sentiments of justice and humanity as well as by the desire to secure 
the permanent peace of the world”. 

Social Justice — What were those pre-war conditions to which the 
worker was afraid to return? An idea of these has been given but 
let us not linger over that theme Let us, on the other hand, fino 
out; what did the worker want’ Perhaps a catalogue could be made 
of what the worker wished for, or what could be given to him. oi 
what he deserved, or what ho could legitimately ask for. or what 
his employed could give him, or what the state would want to give 
him, and so on An endless debate would ensue. To put the matter in 
a nutshell, those who laboured in Paris m those fateful summer 
months of 1919 gave to the world the mantra of social iitstice The 
term was there for ages but only m the sphere of airy nothing 
For the first time m history it got a habitation and a name Geneva 
and the I L 0 

For the numerous demands and aspirations of workers, for the 
humanitarian and fair-deal sentiments of employers, for the States 
anxious to ensure the maximum good of all sections of society, and for 
harmony among haves and have-nots throughout the world on which 
depended universal peace, this term compressed an ocean in a jar 
All that was needed was to spoil it out and set about achieving the 
goals It pointed to — not by violence and haired but by common consent 
And this task was assigned to the ILO — to its annual conferences, 
governing body and the secretariat 

Dynamic Concept — The task of defining the term social justice is 
ilmost impossible. It is not a static but a dynamic concept Fairness for 
iH in society may be something today, but with changes in the national 
income or living standards, it may be quite another thing tomorrow. 
For an utopia one can stretch the horizon of one's imagination as much 
as possible, but that exercise is futile if we want to achieve anything 
in this mattcr-of-fact \vorld 

The horizon of social j’ustice before the framers of the ILO's 
constitution was, therefore, limited m 1919 The mam programme 
before the Organisation at that time was. right of association, ade- 
quate wages; eight-hour day. weekly rest; minimum wage of employ- 
ment; equal remuneration for men and women, equality of treatment 
for migrants, and factory inspection 

'Today, after forty years, this programme appears tame, but how 
formidable it must have appeared in 1919! Although the e-xpenence 
of four decades has shown that the constitution that the founders 
of the I.L O. gave to the Organisation was an inspired document, as 
its soundness and resilience, tested by time, has shown, there were 



numerous difficulties, like differences in race, religion, language, 
political systems, stages of economic development, etc., even in the 
way of moving towards the limited horizon that social justice con- 
jured up then It IS well to remember these, for then alone can the 
achievements of the ILO be appreciated today. 

There were advantages too and outstanding among them were 
that the time was ripe, public opinion was favourable and the cons- 
cience of the world had been roused “If the capital of a great insti- 
tution”. M. Albert Thomas wrote in 1921, “consists of sympathy, hope 
and faith, it cannot be said that the International Labour Organisation 
began its task with an insufTicient capital It was born at a moment 
when a great stirring of hope quivered in the hearts of all those who 
cherished a desire for social justice”. 

Modest Goals — The task of the Organisation, according to M 
Thomas, was “to establish everywhere humane conditions of labour, 
to institute and apply a system of International Labour Legislation, 
subject to reservations imposed by the sovereignty of each State and 
the conditions prevailing therein” This was the horizon in the first 
years of the I L,0 , and nobody can deny that the Organisation was 
able to achieve within a decade of its existence the first modest goals 
jt had put before ilscl!. 

Progress, however, does not move m a straight line The Great 
Depression brought a new challenge and new opportunities to the 
Organisatiop It nrought about a shift in the framework m which 
the ILO had to function Unemployment, inflation and worldwide 
suflering had brought the social objective to the edge of a precipice 
It became clear that the social objective was inextricably bound up 
with the economic reality, and unless a bridge of prosperity was 
built, It could not leap across to resume its onward march. 

In the ‘twenties', the Organisation had been preoccupied with 
“poor" standards of life and work and how to improve them But 
when jobs themselves started disappearing, while shrinking incomes 
and increasing population brought new entrants to the employment 
market every year, the ILO became more and more convinced that 
economic prosperity was essential for social progress. And so, while 
the Organisation continued its regular work, consolidating the exist- 
ing gams and directing attention to new categories of workers, it was 
more and more concerned with economic questions and prosperity. 

Wider Horizon — After the first Great War, private enterprise and 
free competition had been slowly yielding place throughout the world 
to planning of economic life, and this process had been accelerated 
by the Great Depression More important still, social progress was not 
considered any more as an incidental by-product of economic activity, 
but as Its primary objective In this background, a new horizon rose 
before the IL.0 — a new and wider horizon The main aspect of this 
was co-ordination m the international field of economic action. “Fair 
dealing between employers and ivorkets does not make up the totality 
of social justice”, observed Mr. Butler m his report to the Conference 
in 1938, and drew attention to the disparities m the earnings of indus- 
trial and agricultural workers and inequalities m general. 
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The thesis, which made up the horizon before the ILO in 1919, 
was stated in the Preamble to its constitution; “And whereas condi- 
tions of labour exist involving such injustice, hardship and privation 
to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great that the 
peace and harmony of the world are imperilled; and an improve- 
ment of those conditions is urgently required • But m 1938. 

the Director of the I.L.O wrote in his report “Its (the I L O ’s) duty 
is to hold up the social mirror to every type of economic action and 
experiment; to discern the types of State intervention which are 
socially valuable from those which are socially pernicious. In short, 
it has to ensure so far as it may that international co-ordmation shall 
be planned and executed in the interests of social progress and in 
the light of the changed circumstances of the present age” The Direc- 
tor further stated: “A new period of intense and varied activity is 
opening out before the Organisation Its purview is no longer con- 
fined to the technical problems of industrial regulation, which it 
inherited from the International Association for Labour Legislation 
Its horizon embraces all those wide questions which are inherent m 
the vast problems of stabilising employment and lifting the standard 
of life to more civilised levels everywhere”. 

From the divergent theses of the ‘twenties and the thirties’ was 
emerging a new synthesis, hints of which had become frequent as 
the Depression deepened and moved around the world But it is the 
turmoil of a global war that precipitated the issues, and inspired a 
forthright statement— "poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere”. This new creed presented to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation by the Declaration of Philadelphia m 
1944 was indeed the widest possible horizon for social justice and 
it has been the I.L.O.’s endeavour after the war to move steadily 
towards if. 

I.LO.’s Activities — The new activities of the IL.O — eg, indus- 
trial committees (since 1945). various expert committees to tackle 
special problems, regional conferences and meetings m Asia. Middle 
East and Latin America, and added attention to under-developed 
countries in general were symbolic of the new vision before the 
Organisation. A new factor synchronising eminently with the 
fresh tasks was the IL.O’s participation in the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance of the U. N and its Specialised 
Agencies, which came into operation in July 1950. The tradi- 
tional work of the I.L.O. continued, though, instead of con- 
fining to merely 'protective' standards, the International Labour 
Conference has been slowly moving towards standards that ‘enlarge’ 
workers’ interests, and has been taking under its wings categories 
of workers left untouched In his report to the Conference m 1958, 
the Director-General reviewed ILO’s recent activities and pin- 
pointed the following key areas of I.L.O. programme on which it is 
concentrating at present, manpower, productivity and related 
activities aimed at helping m the raising of living standards in urban 
and rural areas; labour and social security measures needed to adjust 
to the new conditions of industrialisation and to maintain social 
stability in a period of rapid economic transition; protection and 
promotion of human rights m the economic and social fields within 
the I L O.’s purview; and technical and educational activities needed 
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to facilitate social adjustment to technological change, including 
automation and the industrial application of atomic energy. Other 
major programmes before the IL.O. are those relating to the streng- 
thening of labour-management relations and the promotion of 
workers’ education, with particular reference to the needs of the 
industrialising countries 

Greater Future — An even greater future lies before the 1 L 0. as 
its past would warrant For, an endless horizon now opens and all 
that it has to do is to hold fast to its moorings and go ahead with the 
faith that those who knew this Organisation have always had in it 
What Dr David Morse, the present Director-General of the ILO. 
said in concluding his reply to the debate on his report to the Con- 
ference m 1958 exemplifies this faith m the future He observed: 
“This Organisation is necessary to the world — technically necessary 
and morally necessary It is necessary that it grows It will 

grow and increase in strength and influence to the extent that its 
members prove themselves capable of some common understanding 
of the sanctity of the human person and of whole-hearted devotion 
to the improvement of the material and moral condition of men We 
have in the ILO the world’s greatest opportunity of engaging the 
people of all countries in this direction If we pursue our 

worK with a resolute sense of purpose acquitting our 

responsibilities with dignity and courage then the ILO may, I 
believe, assume new leadership in the universal quest for peace and 
for freedom” 

Today the International Labour Convention which has received 
the highest number of ratifications— 54 — is that relating to prohibition 
of forced labour. There are 111 Conventions and 111 Recommenda- 
tions which have been adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence They cover a variety of subjects and ever-expanding mass of 
workers There still remain many areas of work Nevertheless, what 
IS important today is that tbe necessary momentum has been given 
and the work will proceed even at the national level 

Tremendous Change — During the last forty years, the meaning 
of social justice has undergone tremendous change This in itself is 
an achievement for the ILO But neither humanity nor this world 
Organisation can sit back and muse over its laurels for the 
manifested and all embracing task, with an endless horizon before it, 
will have to go on till the term ‘'social justice” itself becomes re- 
dundant 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

LEGISLATIONS RELATING TO SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL 
EMPLOYEES— A REVIEW OF THEIR WORKING DURING 
1957. 

This review is based on the annual reports furnished by the State 
Governments on the working of the Shops and Commercial Estab- 
lishments Act, Weekly Holidays Act, etc, m the respective States for 
the year 1957. Such reports have not been received from Jammu and 
Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh and Manipur The information relat- 
ing to these areas is not, therefore, included m this review. Further, 
reports furnished by certain State Governments do not cover the 
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whole State, e.g., the report from Mysore does not include informa- 
tion relating to the Coorg aiea, even though legislation relating to 
Shops and Commercial Establishments is in force there. The report 
from Uttar Pradesh does not include any information relating to the 
number of Shops and Commercial Establishments etc . and employ- 
ment therein, as there is no arrangement for collection of such in- 
formation under the State legislation These shortcomings are men- 
tioned here for a proper appreciation of the information included in 
this review. 

2. Scope and Couerage o/ the Acts — 

(a) State Acts — The working conditions of the employees m 
shops and commercial establishments in India are regulated largely 
by Acts passed by the State Governments. During the year 1957 all 
the States and three Union Territories, viz. Delhi. Himachal Pra- 
desh and Tripura had either their own Acts or had adopted or 
applied the Acts passed by other States These Acts, which apply to 
only specified areas m each State regulate, inter aha, the daily and 
weekly hours of work, rest intervals, opening and closing hours of 
establishments, payment of wages, overtime pay. holiday with pay. 
annual leave, employment of children and young persons, etc 

(b) Central Act— Besides the Slate Acts, there is also a Central 
Act known as the Weekly Holidays Act. 1942 which provides only for 
the grant of weekly holidays to persons employed in shops, com- 
mercial establishments, etc This Act is permissive in character and is 
operative m only such States as notify us application to their areas 
During the year under review the Central Act had been applied in 
Bihar, Bombay, Mysore. Orissa. Rajasthan. Telengana Region of 
Andhra Pradesh, the town of Bhopal m Madhya Pradesh, certain 
areas of West Bengal and Manipur 

The following table shows the number of towns, cities, etc . in 
which the Stale Acts and the Central Act were m force according 
to information available m the Bureau. 


Table No I 


! 

Citw-- T«»m,etc in winch tUc .Ut in forte 

(n) Unirrthe&lai 

1' .Uij 


.^ndbra . 


31 MunwirUitic*. 1S6 rinchi^it' anti 4 PfX'ml]\ noti- 
fir<I »rc*- unde*' ^lu p« ir<l E-liMi'^hiilcnlc Act 

1*147 and area* m Telcnjwni Ilcpi n nndcr the Hy- 
derabad Slicp* and E.'tabliUitnent« .Act, Ilil 

A..,,,, . 


\11 Ihe Pi-trict^ and Siib I'ni-.u nil llodfiinrtcM 
lc.«na nolifird 

Uilur 


41 MuPiniMlitifs 15 M tififd arc.i'. 
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Tabu No. I—contd. 



Cities, Towns, etc in which the Act was in force 

(a) Under the Stale Acts — eonld 


States — eonid 


Bombay . . . . 

88 Municipalities under Bombay Shops and Establish, 
ments Act, lOtS, 24 Municipalities under Sanrasbtra 
Shops and Establishments Act. 103 j, 14 Municipalities 
uodet the C P and Bcrar Shops and EstablishnienU 
Act, 1947 and IS areas under the Hyderabad bhops 
and Establishmenta Act, lOol. 

Kerala 

The Umted States of TraTancore Coihm bhojps ani 
Establishmenta Act was m force m 27 Jfunicipal Towns, 
40 Fanchayata and the Trivandrum Corporation. 
Madras Shops and Establishments Act was in force in 
certain Municipal Towns, Jfajor Pancbajata and two 
notified areas 

Bladhja Prailcsh . . . 

13 towns nivler Madhya Bharat Shops and Estsbliso- 
menta Act, 1952 and 14 towns under C F and Bcrar 
Shops andEstaUisbments Act, 1947 

lUdtM 

1 

Madras City, Monttiml Areas, Class 1 Pancboyat* and 
some apccially noiined areas under the Madras Sbops 
and Establishments Act The United States of Traran* 
core and Cochin Shops and Establishments Act was m 
force in the Kanyakumari district and the bhencottsh 
Taluk of Tirunelveli district till 17th December, 1957 
The ibdraa Shops and Establishment Act, 1047 was 
eitcndcd to these areas with effect from ISth December 
1957 

Mysore ..... 

2 ilunicipalitiea and 5 Major Panebayais (class I) as 
notified areas ui the District of South Kanara under (be 
htadras Shorn and Establishments Act, 1947, 6 areas 
under the Hyderabad Shops and Establmbnents Act, 
1031, 16 areas under the Jlyaore Shops sad Establish 
ments Act, 1948 and 14 places under the Bomba; 
Abops and Establishments Act, I04S 

0'"“ ■ • • . 

8 towns under the Orissi Shops and Commercial Estab- 
! hshmenCe Act, 1936 

Panjab .... 

145 towns under Punjab Trade Employees’ Act, 1949 

Rajastban .... 

Slunicipal areasof Ajmer (including Paltan Batsr}, 
Kekri, Deoli, Kasirabad, Bcawar and Bijai Nagar 
under Aimer Shops and Commercial Establishments 

Act. 1936 

Uttar Pradesh® .... 

73 towiw under Uttar Pradesh Shops and Commercial 
EstabliAiiwiita Act, 1917 

West Bengal 

^ 64 MoDKipal towns and otherTrado centres. 

USTO’T Tebbiiobies 


Delhi 

1 3 Munieipalitiea, 3 Xotified Areas and Delhi Canton 
ment Limits under the Delhi Shops and Establish- 

ments Act. 19>4 

Tripura . . 

Tripura under the Bengal Shops and Establishments 

Act. 19(0. 
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Table No. I — concld. 



Citie- Town^elc in which the Acl was in force 

(5) Under the tVeeU;) IMidnyi Act 
SrsTtalVsio^ TsiuuroBiis 

Anilhr,! ..... 

Bihar , , . • 

Bnmbiy 

Jfivdhyu Prudc-’h 

Rnjisthw ... 

WestBcngil 

lliklUpUt . ... 

30 areas in Telingaua {legion 

51 Towns 

AS ireas m the Jlirathawaili Region. 

BhupU Cifj. 

are in the Diitticti of Culbvrgi, Bih ir and Raichur. 

S towns 

o(l cities ind (owna 

CLtlain botificil areoa 

Certain notified areas 


@In 2"i of these towns, only a few pr<i'isi"ns of the Act were in force 

3 Extensions, Amendments, etc. of the Acts. 

During the year under review in Punjab, a new Punjab Shops 
and Commercial Establishments Bill to repeal the existing Punjab 
Trade Employees Act was discussed m both the Houses of 
the State Legislature In Rajasthan, the Ajmer Shops and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act 195C was brought into force with effect 
from 1st January 1957 During the period under review the Act was 
applicable to the erstwhile State of Ajmer only An Act on the same 
lines had been passed by the State Legislative Assembly and was 
to be promulgated throughout Rajasthan after it had receiv'ed the 
assent of the President of India In Kerala, with a view to having 
uniform legislation throughout the State and to afford better bene- 
fits, the State Government proposed to introduce a new Bill to re- 
place the existing legislation In Delhi, amendments were made m 
Rules 1-4 and 15-A of the Delhi Shops and Establishments Act, 1954 
to facilitate the employers in maintaining the records and to obtain 
duplicate copies of the Registration certificates 

Certain State Governments extended the provisions of their 
Acts to new areas during the year under review having regard to 
the needs of the employees in such areas, administrative conveni- 
ence, etc. Such extensions in various States were as follows. — 

Andhra — The provisions of Madras Shops and Establishments 
Act, 1947 were e.xtended to Visakhapatnam port area Bihar — 
Bihar Shops and Establishments Act was extended to 8 Towns which 
were previously covered by the Weekly Holidays Act, 1942, Bombay 
— ^Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 was extended to 
3 areas; Kerala — United Slates of Travancorc-Cochm Shops and 
Establishments Act was extended to 40 Panchayats and the Madras 
Shops and Establishments Act to two important Panchayats, Madhya 
Pradesh — Madhya Bharat Shops and Establishments Act was 
extended to the town of Ashoknagar. Madras — The Madras Shops 
and Establishments Act was extended to Kanyakuman District and 
the Shencottah Taluk of Tirunelveli District which uere previously 
covered by the United States of Travancoro and Cochin Shops and 
Establishments Act with effect from 18th December 1957. Punjab — The 
provisions of the Punjab Trade Employees Act, 1940 were extended to 
the erstwhile State of Pepsu with effect from 3rd April 1957 W’hich was 
L ri3JDo£LB— (5 
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formerly covered by the Patiala Trade Employees Act and to 4 new 
towns, Uttar Pradesh— AU the provisions of Uttar Pradesh Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Act were enforced in 17 Municipal Areas 
and a few provisions of the Act were enforced m 26 Municipal Areas; 
West Bengal — The Bengal Shops and Establishments Act, 1940 was 
enforced in 2 Municipal Areas 

4 Number o/ Establtshmewts ond Workers Covered — 

Data regarding the number of shops, commercial establishments, 
etc , covered by the Acts and the workers employed therein have 
been furnished by some States and are presented m Table No. II In 
most of the States, no statutory annual returns from the covered 
establishments are called for and the employment data are based on 
figures furnished by the employers at the time of registration of the 
units and in other cases they arc based on information collected 
specially by Inspectors In view of the absence of arrangements for 
collection of employment data on a uniform and continuing basis, they 
cannot he taken to be accurate It would be seen from the Table II 
that the largest number of establishments covered was in Bombay 
(3,93,936), followed by Madras (1,75^25), West Bengal (1,66,505), 
Punjab (1,25,588), and Andhra (1,04,489) In other States, the numbers 
of establishments covered was much lower Number of workers 
covered was highest m Bombay, i e., 6,03,610 West Bengal and Madras 
came next with 3,44,040 and 2,19,019 workers respectively In other 
States the number of workers covered was comparatively low It 
may be noticed that in some States like Andhra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab, etc . the number of workers covered was actually less than 
the number of establishments This is due to the fact that there are 
establishments which do not employ any worker as such, but arc 
nevertheless, covered by the Acts The average number of persons 
employed m an establishment was the highest in Orissa (294) and 
lowest in Punjab (0 38) 

5 En/orcement— Table No III shows the number of inspections 

made, prosecutions launched, cases disposed of and the amount of 
fines realised during the year under review in the States for which 
the information is available Of the 11.86,449 shops, establishments 
etc , registered in the States of Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore. Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
West Bengal, Delhi and Tripura as many as 17,71,560 inspections were 
made. Maximum number of mictions (6,58,299) were made in, the 
State of Madras The number of prosecutions launched was the 
highest m Bombay (13,221) The amount of fines realised was the 
highest m Punjab (te Rs 78,621) among all the States As in the 
5u:<ivviu.s, years, the c'w.t.’.w'ie'i ’.e the 

policy of persuasion for obtaining compliance with the provisions of 
the Acts and launched prosecutions only as a last resort Most of the 
irregularities detected during the year under review related to non- 
closure of establishments on weekly holidays, non-payment of wages, 
opening of shops beyond prescribed hours, wrongful dismissals, rest 
intervals, overtime, leave, etc Some of the difficulties experienced by 
the administering authorities in the proper implementation of the 
Acts were, long delays m the disposal of cases, imposition of low 
fines by the courts, reluctance of the employees to give evidence 
against their employers, etc 





Tablc III 

Number of Inspections Made, Prosecutions Launched, Cases Disposed of by the Courts and Amount oj Fines 

Realised dunng 1957, by States 
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EMPLOYMENT MARKET INFORMATION 
{Progress /or the quarter ended 30th September 1958) 

[The Bureau has arranged to pubhsh quarterly reports on the 
progress of implementation of the Employment Market Information 
Scheme which is being undertaken by the National Employment 
Service as part of its programme under the Second Five Year Plan. 
This IS the first report in the subject — Editor] 

Collection of employment market information is one of the 
schemes undertaken by the Ministry of Labour and Employment 
as part of its programme under the Second Five Year Plan Besides, 
the Government of India recently ratified the I.L O Convention No 
88 concerning the Organization of Employment Service according to 
which the collection of employment market information forms an 
integral part of the Employment Service. The scheme is earned out 
under the technical supervision of the Directorate General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment while the practical operations connected with 
the collection of employment market information are carried out by 
the network of Employment Exchanges m the country. 

The programme envisages the collection of employment market 
information from employers, on an establishment reporting svstem, 
at regular intervals The information collected from them ’■elates to 
changes in the level of employment, current and anticipated man- 
power requirements, shortage occupations and the occupational dis- 
tribution of employees. Based on the data collected, an analysis is 
made of the local employment market situation 

Information is at present collected at quarterly intervals fiom 
all establishments in the public sector (i e , Central and State Govern- 
ment establishments, Quasi-Govemment institutions and local bodies) 
throughout the country. In the private sector, the collection of data 
is limited to selected employment market areas. During 1958-59, 19 
employment market areas m different Slates have been covered. They 
are: Hyderabad, Gauhati, Patna, Dhanbad, Smghbhum, Nagpur, 
Delhi, Ernakulam. Indore, Coimbatore. Bangalore. Cuttack, Ambala, 
Jaipur. Kanpur, Allahabad, Lucknow. Meerut and Asansol. It is pro- 
posed that, during 1959-60, the collection of employment market in- 
formation should be extended to additional 72 areas and a further 
addition of 61 areas made during 1960-61, making a total of 152 areas 
to be covered by the end of the Second Plan period. Employment 
market reports are being issued at quarterly intervals showing the 
employment situation with reference to the area concerned. 

The employment market situation for the quarter ended 30th 
September 1958 is given below with regard to certain areas; — 

Hyderabad 

The level of employment in the private sector remained more or 
loss constant while there was an increase in employment in the public 
sector. Six hundred and twenty-two private employers reported that 
they had in their employ 21,435 persons at the end of September 1958 
as compared to 21,230 at the end of the previous quarter. The more 
important industries providing the bulk of the employment are 
cotton textiles, manufacture of iron and steel furniture and manuf-ic- 
ture of machine-tools. Employment m cotton textiles and manufacture 
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of iron and steel furniture recorded a slight decrease, while there 
was an increase in the manufacture of machine tools Among other 
industries which showed an increase were manufacture of glass and 
glass products, wooden furniture, prmting and publishing and tanning 
and finishing of hides In the pubhc sector, 162 establishments re- 
ported increase of employment from 68,081 at the end of June, 1958 
to 69.408 at the end of September, 1958 or an increase of 2 per cent. 
Employment in Central Onv^rnment. State Government and Quasi- 
Government establishments recorded an increase while the employ- 
ment situation remained unaltered in the local bodies. 

The number of employment seekers at the Regional Employ- 
ment Exchange, Hyderabad increased from 19,400 to 20,951 during 
June — September 1958 While the number of clerical workers and 
craftsmen showed little change, there was an increase in the number 
of skilled workers as also professional and technical workers regis- 
tered during the quarter. Nearly 55 per cent of those registered were 
new entrants to the labour market. 

Private employers reported vacancies for lecturers train’d in 
science subjects, turners, filters, moulders, machine operators and 
general mechanics They also experienced shortages in respect of 
turners, fitters, compositors, stenographers, typists and laboratory 
assistants 


Coimbatore 

The level of employment in the private sectq? showed a down- 
ward trend while there was an uninterrupted growth in the public 
sector One thousand three hundred and fifty-five private employers 
reported that the number of persons employed by them declined fiom 
1,24,645 to 2,24,4S4 during the quarter l^ere was a decline in the 
manufacturing industries and plantations, the latter due to seasonal 
factors. Cotton textiles showed a substantial fall m employment On 
the other hand, there was a rise of employment in carpet-weaving, 
rice mills, banking, wholesale trade, educational and personal ser- 
vices Manufacture of electric motors and pump sets continued its 
rising trend of employment In the public, sector, 195 establishments 
reported an increase of employment from 36.352 at the end of June, 
1958 to 37,215 at the end of September 1958 Increases occurred in 
Central Government, State Government and Quasi-Govemment 
establishments while the number employed m local bodies remained 
static The railways and post offices reported an increase during the 
period 

At the Coimbatore Emp]t>}’meot Exchange, the total number of 
unemployed persons rose from 6.286 to 6710 during the quarter The 
number of educated unemployed however, showed a slight decline. 

Some of the private employers experienced shortages of personnel 
in the following occupations Draughtsmen, Refrigeration mechanics, 
sheet metal workers turners, millers, structural fitters ^nd steno- 
graphers. 

Delhi 

Employment in the private sector remained almost stationery 
while the upward trend of employment m the public sector continued 
during the quarter Returns received from 2,068 private employers 
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revealed that they had employed 90,548 persons at the end of 
September, 1958 compared to 90,423 at the end of the previous quarter. 
Some increases occurred m the manufacturing industries, viz , manu- 
facture of electronic equipment, china-ware and crockery, wooden 
furniture and fixtures and also in the educational and personal ser- 
vices But this was nearly off-set by decline m cotton textiles, 
beverages and the construction industry. Lay-off of temporary hands 
m textiles and seasonal factors m the beverages industry were res- 
ponsible for the decrease in employment. In the Public Sector. 569 
establishments reported an increase of employment from 1,91.946 to 
1,94,153 during June — September. 1958. There was an increase in the 
number of persons employed m the Central Government, State 
Government Administration, Quasi Government and Local Bodies 
This rise in employment was attributed to the opening of new schools 
by the New Delhi Municipal Committee, recruitment of sanitary staff 
by Delhi Corporation, expansion m railways, telephones. National 
Physical Laboratories, Indian Agricultural Research Institute, State 
Bank of India and Delhi University 

Despite the rise m the level of employment, there was an in- 
crease in the number of persons registered with the Delhi Employ- 
ment Exchange The cumulative number of unemployed applicants 
rose from 55,000 to 61,000 during the quarter. Nearly 80 per cent of 
the applicants registered at Delhi Employment Exchange during the 
quarter were new entrants to the labour market The large number of 
new entrants was attributed to the rush of educated persons seeking 
work at the Exchange following the announcement of the examination 
results. 

Vacancies reported by private employers included those for 
teachers, turners, moulders, masons stenographers and accounts clerks 
Shortages were also reported by employers m regard to trained 
teachers, physical training instructors, die-sinkers and diesel mecha- 
nics. 

fndore 

Employment both in the private and the public sectors showed 
an upward trend during the quarter Two hundred and forty-four 
private employers reported an increase in employment from 27.758 to 
28,848 during the quarter This indicated a reversal of the decline m 
employment that was observed during the previous quarter Employ- 
ment increased in cotton textiles and the manufacture of iron and 
steel products which indicated a recovery from the decline m the 
previous quarter. Educational and personal services also recorded an 
expansion. In the public sector 113 establishments reported an in- 
crease of employment from 21.629 to 22,119 between June and Sep- 
tember, 1958 Increases occurred m all the branches of the public 
sector and were notable in administrative departments as well as in 
educational and scientific services 

At the Indore Employment Exchange there was an increase in 
the number of applicants seeking employment assistance, which was 
attributed to the influx of the new entrants to the labour market who 
formed 77 per cent of the total registered during the quarter. The 
number of persons on the Live Register rose from 2,394 in June. 1958 
to 3,024 at the end of September, 1958. There was an increase of pro- 
fessional as well as clerical applicants seeking work w’hile on the 
other hand there ivas a decline m the number of unskilled persons. 
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Local employers reported that they had experienced shortages 
of personnel m regard to draughtsmen, overseers, medical officers. 
Veterinary Surgeons accountants, stenographers, general fitters, 
masons, tractor operators and book binders. 

Konpitr 

Employment m the private sector increased while there was a 
slight decline in the public sector After a decline for two consecutive 
quarters the employment m the private sector showed a moderate 
rise This was revealed by returns received from 1.239 private em- 
ployers who reported an increase of employment from 80,210 to 82,025 
during the quarter under review Cotton and jute textiles, tanning, 
Daoer and printing accounted for a major increase m employment. 
There was also some increase in woollen textiles, metal products and 
machinerv On the other hand employment in the manufacture of 
food products, beverages, chemicals and wooden furniture declined 
during the quarter In the public sector, 161 establishments reported 
a decrease in employment from 56.824 to 56,773 at the end of Septem- 
ber 1938 After rising continually for two quarters, employment de- 
clined m the public sector though to a negligible extent There was a 
decline of employment m Central Government. State Government 
and Quasi-Government establishments, while local bodies recorded 
an increase The shifting of a Stale Government establishment from 
Kanpur and retrenchment of seasonal staff were mainly responsible 
for the decline. 

Despite the favourable employment situation in the private sector, 
the number of applicants on the Live Register increased from 15,785 
to 21,103 during June — September. 1953 The incidence of unemploy- 
ment was particularly high among unskilled workers and educated 
applicants seeking clerical jobs 

Private employers reported having unfilled vacancies for 
draughtsmen, machinemen weavers, tailors, moulders, fitters, wire- 
men and turners They also exoerienced shortages for doctors, com- 
pounders and trained nurses printing machinemen, press-men and 
assemblers for plastic work 


IVagpwr 

Employment m the private sector remained more or less static 
while there was a slight decline in the level of employment in the 
public sector Five hundred and fifty-eight private employers re- 
ported having employed 41,348 at the end of September, 1958 
compared to 41,480 at the end of the previous quarter 
There was a decline of employment in cotton textiles, manufacturing 
of chinaware and crockery wood products and nee mills On the 
other hand, employment increased in tobacco, printing and publish- 
ing and manufacture of sundry hardwares In the public sector, 209 
establishments reported a decline of employment from 55,242 at the 
end of June 1958 to 54 699 at the erd of September 1958 There was 
a decline in the number of persons employed in Central and State 
Government departments while on the other hand, there was an 
increase reported by Quasi-Govemirsnt and local bodies 

Simultaneous with a fall in employment, there was an increase 
n the number of persons registered with the Employment Exchange, 
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Nagpur during the quarter The total number of applicants remain- 
ing on the registers of the Exchange rose from 5,247 to 6,886 during 
this period. Most of the unemployed persons were seeking either 
clerical or unskilled work, while the incidence of unemployment is 
not so great m the case of craftsmen and technical personnel. 

Private employers reported vacancies for medical graduates, 
trained teachers, experienced electricians, slating machine operators, 
printing machinemen, oilmen, and carpenters They also experienced 
shortages of manpower for stenographers, electricians, linotype 
operators, turners, black-smiths and machinemwi. 

Emakulam 

Employment in the private sector showed an increase of 1 4 
per cent, during April — September 1958, while there was an increase 
of 1 8 per cent, in the number employed in the public sector Four 
hundred and eight private employers reported an increase of em- 
ployment from 20,926 persons at the end of April, 195S to 21,216 at 
the end of September, 1958 In manufacturing, there was a decline 
in the number of persons employed m coir-making owing to restric- 
tions on foreign exchange and also in the manufacture and repair 
of transport equipment owing partly to the opening of a fresh rail 
link from Ernakulam to Quilon This was, however, off-set by an 
Increase m cotton textiles as a result of encouragement given to the 
hand-loom industry There was also expansion m educational ser- 
vices and personal services conseauent on the growing needs of 
Ernakulam as the headquarters of a newly constituted district In 
the public sector, 158 establishments reported an employment of 
20.968 persons at the end of September, 1958 as against 20 589 at the 
end of June, 1958. The expansion of the Cochin Port and the streng- 
thening of coastal defence contributed to an increase m transport 
and communications m the Central Government establishments 

While the employment situation showed a slight improvement, 
there was an abnormal rush of employment seekers to Ernakulam 
Employment Exchange for registration on account of reports of a 
proposal to locate a ship-biulding yard at Cochin. There were also 
indications that unemployment among those seeking clerical jobs 
was increasing. 

Based on the reports from employers, it appeared that there 
were good prospects for engineers, architects, librarians, machinists, 
plumbers, tool makers and electricians m this employment market 
area. There were also bright prospects for good stenographers and 
typists 


REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE PAYMENT OF WAGES 
ACT, 1936 ON RAILWAYS DURING THE YEAR 1956-57* 

/Htroduetjon— During the year ending 3Ist March 1957, payment 
of wages to ail persons employed on Railways, either directly or 
through contractors, and drawing wages upto Rs 200 per month 
(This limit has been raised to Rs 400 pm. since 1st April. 1958) was 
regulated under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. The Act primarily 

•.t oombmwl R“pnf for the yew I0>4 5.> mmI 19 w 'IG wtis publi'»hed in the -April. 19 is 
of (he Indian liahotir Gneffe. 
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seeks to ensure regular and prompt payment of wages to the workers 
covered and to protect them against arbitrary deductions and fines. 
The number of Railway employees covered by the Act (except those 
employed on Northern, North-Eastern, Southern and South-Eastern 
Railways which did not furnish the requisite information) during 
1956-57 was about 5 55 lakhs 

Enforcement Machinery — The administration of the Payment of 
Wages Act on Railways (excluding Railway factories) has been en- 
trusted to the Central Industrial Relations Machinery headed by the 
Chief Labour Commissioner (Central), who together with 6 Regional 
Labour Commissioners (Central) and 20 Conciliation Officers (Cen- 
tral) functioned as ‘Inspectors’ during 1956-57 for securing compliance 
with the provisions of the Act However, inspection visits were mostly 
undertaken by the Labour Inspectors (Central) employed under the 
Regional Labour Commissioners and Conciliation Officers. The 
Labour Inspectors discharged this assignment under the guidance 
and direction of the Regional Labour Commissioners and Concilia- 
tion Officers The Conciliation Officers carried out inspections m the 
course of their tours 'The Regional Labour Commissioners usually 
checked some of the inspection work done by Labour Inspectors and 
Conciliation Officers in addition to their own inspection 

Inspections and Irregularities — ^Dunng the year 1956-57, 6,368 
inspections were carried out and 19,682 irregularities were detected, 
the corresponding figures for the previous year were 7,307 and 13,181 
respectively It will thus be seen that there was a decline m the num- 
ber of inspections during 1956-57, but the number of irregularities 
detected increased by about 50 per cent, as compared with the pre- 
vious year. As in the previous year, the number of irregulanties de- 
tected in the Transportation establishments (10,905) was the highest 
amongst the various departments, accounting for about 55 per cent, of 
the total irregularities Also, the number of irregularities detected 
(4,617) was the highest in the Central Railway 

Nature of Irregulanties—lAost of the irregularities detected in 
the Railway establishments related to delayed payment or non- 
payment of wages During 1956-57, the percentage of such irregula- 
rities to the total irregularities detected was 71 This percentage was 
55 during the previous year Most of the cases were reported to have 
arisen on account of the absence of employees at the time of pay- 
ment, de'ay in sanctioning mccements, leave salaries, officiating 
allowances, salaries of the staff on transfer, suspension allowance, 
etc. 

Defects of a procedural nature relating to non-display of notices 
and non-mamtenance or improper maintenance of registers accounted 
for 20 per cent of the irregularities detected Irregularities relating 
to wrongful or unauthorised deductions or fines or deductions for 
damage or loss were comparatively few, viz 4 per cent during 1956-57 

Rectification of Irregulanties — As against 47 per cent, of irregu- 
larities rectified in 1955-56 55 per cent were rectified during 1956-57. 
There was also improvement in the year under review m the speed 
with which irregularities were rectified Of the irregularities rectified 
within one year. 75 per cent were rectified within 3 months, 14 per 
cent between 3 to 6 months, 7 per cent between 6 to 9 months and 
the remaining 4 per cent between 9 to 12 months. 
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Deduclions jrom Wages — Section 7 of the Payment of Wages Act 
lays down that the employer should pay wages to the employees 
without deductions except those authorised by or under the Act It 
also lays down that every payment made by the employee to the 
employer or his agent shall, for the purposes of the Act, be deemed 
to be a deduction from the wages (An amendment effective from 1st 
April, 1958 lays down that monetary losses of workers resulting from 
action taken against them under the approved disciplinary rules will 
not be deemed as deductions) 

Pines — ^The number of irregularities detected regarding the 
imposition of fines m Railway establishments was 230 during 1956-57 
as against 455 m the preceding year The highest number of cases 
detected was in the Central Railway and Western Railway viz 69 
each. 

The amount of fines imposed totalled Rs. 38,090 involving 13.151 
employees during the year 195^57, compared to a fine of Rs 30,365 
involving 13,642 employees m the previous year. The largest number 
of cases during 1956-57 was m the Central Railway (9,669), the 
amount of fine imposed being Rs. 22 528 The Southern Railway 
abolished the penalty of imposition of fines 

Deductions for Damage or Loss — The number of cases of irregular 
deductions on account of damage or Joss decreased to 58 m 1956-57 
from 97 m the previous year 

Other Deductions— No breaches of the provisions relating to de- 
ductions for absence from duty and on account of attachment orders 
issued by the Courts came to notice during the year under review 
Observance of the provision authorising deductions for refund of 
loans and cost of stores purchased from the Co-operative Societies 
was also reported to be satisfactory on all Railways However, 477 
cases of excessive or unauthorised deductions for recovery of house 
rent, water charges, subscriptions to Railway Institute, etc, came to 
light and necessary steps were taken for their early rectification 

C/npaid Wages— As usual, there were a number of cases, where 
employees had failed, for one reason or the other, to receive wages 
earned by them The total amount of unpaid wages was Rs 24 20 
lakhs m 1956-57 as against Rs. 22 78 lakhs m the previous year. 

Claims— Under Section 15 of the Act, an employee can apply for 
necessary directions to the ‘Authority’ appointed under the Act m 
connection with matters relating to deductions from wages or 
delayed payment of wages. According to the available information, 
2,660 applications for non-payment or delayed payment of wages and 
106 for wrongful deductions were preferred during the year under 
review Of these 2,766 cases, J,155 were decided m favour of the appli- 
cants, 87 against them, 67 were withdrawn and 1,457 were pending 
disposal with the Authorities at the close of the year The total 
amount (including compensation) directed to be paid to the applicants 
as a result of preference of claims was Rs. 1,61,057 during 1956-57 

Contractors’ Establishments — ^The establishments of Railway con- 
tractors employing labour directly or through sub-contractors ‘on an 
average of 20 or more persons a day in any month during the preced- 
ing 12 months are covered under the Payment of Wages Act. The 
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Officers of the Industrial Relations Machinery inspected 513 contrac- 
tors’ establishments and detected 207G irregularities during 1956-57, 
as against 561 establishments inspected and 1.550 irregularities de- 
tected m the previous jear, 1,323 irregularities were rectified during 
1956-57 as compared to 985 in the previous year The percentage of 
rectification of irregularities remained the same as in the last year 
(64) 

Annual Returns — ^Rule 17 of the Payment of Wages (Federal 
Railway) Rules, 1938 requires the Railway Administrations to submit 
an annual return giving details of number of persons emploj’ed, total 
amount of wages paid deductions made therefrom on account of fines, 
damage or loss and breach of contracts and disposal of proceeds of 
fines realised Railway establishments furnishing information for the 
year under review emploted 5 39.263 adults. 15,535 substitutes and 
46 children The amount of wages paid totalled Rs 57.02,39.195. The 
amount of fines realised m 13.157 cases was Rs 38.090 and proceeds of 
deductions made on account of damage or loss amounted to Rs. 25.880 
in 5.705 cases The proceeds of deductions were utilised for the bene- 
fit of staff on cost of medical relief, grants to Railway institutes and 
recreational clubs assistance to Ramvay employees towards educa- 
tion dieting charges, etc 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOMBAY DOCK LABOUR BOARD 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 1959* 

The employment opportunities for workers declined during the 
year under review due to considerable fall m traffic m the Port The 
average employment for the \ear dropped from 215 manshifts last 
year to 13 8 m 1958-59 The monthly average employment during the 
year 1958-59 fluctuated w’idely being the highest (221) in July 1958 
and lowest (8 5) in Februarv 1959. depending upon the fluctuations m 
the Dort traffic While the volume of imports fell due to import res- 
trictions, there was not much improvement in the volume of exports 
from the country The position worsened further with the import of 
food grams by tankers which were previously earned by dry cargo 
vessels The tonnage of cargo handled bv stevedore labour during the 
year under review dropped bv 8 lakh tons as compared to the last 
year. 

The fall in average employment opportunities contributed to the 
increase in the expenses of the Board incurred on account of mini- 
mum guarantee and attendance allowance paid to workers. The 
minimum guarantee, for instance, accounted for an expenditure of 
about Rs. 13 lakhs as conTpared to Rs. 6 lakhs incurred last year. The 
expenditure on attendance allowance went up by about Rs 1 lakh as 
compared to the last year However, the earnings of the workers did 
not show much decline, the figures being Rs 18541 and Rs 176 91 for 
1957-58 and 1958-59 respectively This became possible on account of 
the piece-rate system 

To meet the increasing expenditure on minimum guarantee and 
attendance allowance, the rate of ler’v was revised twice during the 
year On 1st May 1958, it was decided to step up the lev’y from 75 

•A suminsry of thf Annual Reporl of Iho I)oct Labour Board for theyrarrndod 

llflirti. 1958, was puWiabed m XoTenilier 1138 wee of the I idian Labour Oazetle 
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per cent, of the daily wage rate to 125 per cent. Simultaneously, it 
was decided that the employers of' monthly labour should pay pro- 
rata administrative charges In the month of November, 1956 again it 
became necessary to raise the levy to 140 per cent. 

As a result of Governments decision on Choudhury Report, addi- 
tional benefits, such as, grant of PTO facilities, increasing the num- 
ber of casual leave from 7 to 10 days, increasing paid holidays from 
8 days to 11 days and reckoning 50 per cent of dearness allowance for 
the purpose of provident fund contribution and gratuity, were granted 
to the stevedore workers In case of piece-rated workers, it was 
further decided to reckon processing allowance also for the purpose 
of provident fund contribution and gratuity The Board also granted 
interim relief of Rs 5 in dearness allowance as recommended by the 
Second Pay Commission with retrospective effect from 1st July, 1957 
and the arrears were paid to the workmen during the year 

The Industrial relations between the Board and its employees 
continued to be cordial during the period under review except for a 
five day strike by foremen and chargemen. and an 11 day strike by 
stevedore workers. The latter was m response to the call given by 
the All-India Port and Dock Workers Federation to the major Ports 
m the country. During the year under review, a few local demands 
were referred to Shn F. Jeejeebhoy for arbitration Two references 
concerning the Board’s employees were also made to Industrial 
Tribunals. One related to certain defects m the working of the piece- 
rate scheme and special allowance to monthly workers which was 
adjudicated upon and an Award was given As tlie union concerned 
was not satisfied with the Award it filed a petition m the Supreme 
Court which is pending. The other which related to the dispute 
between the Board and its distribution peons who claimed revision 
of their scale and change of designation, was pending before the 
Industrial Tribunal 

There was an all round improvement in the matter of discipline 
among the workers. During the year under review, the number of 
complaints received and the workers involved were 294 and 945 res- 
pectively as compared to 1,042 and 2.410 respectively during the last 
year. During the year, 17 cases were referred to the Deputy Chairman 
for higher punishment Punishment ranging from 2 days to 3 weeks 
was awarded by the Deputy Chairman to 38 workers 

The Board continued to provide welfare amenities on a large 
scale to workers This necessitated stepping up of levy relating to 
Welfare Fund from 6 nP to 20 nP with effect from 1st May. 1958 
During the year under review, maternity benefits were made avail- 
able to the family of the workers 55,438 workers and their family 
members took treatment at the Dispensary of the Board A dispensary 
was also opened at the housing colony for the benefit of the residents 
of the colony The canteen of the Board continued to be popular and 
another canteen was opened at the booking hall 42 workers took 
treatment for TB at Talegaon Hospital. 25 workers were completely 
cured of the disease and they reported back to their normal duties 
no workers took indoor treatment aU Masma Hospital Bombay 
Other welfare activities, such as. indoor and outdoor sports recrea- 
tional facilities, etc , were also provided during the year 
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The Housing colony of the Board got ready by the middle of the 
year and 560 tenements were allotted to the workers with effect 
from 15th July 1958 The Board decided to charge a rent of Rs. 15 
only per tenement 


LABOUR LAWS AND DECISIONS 

LAWS 

THE EMPLOYEES PROVIDENT FUNDS ACT. 1952— EXTENSION 
TO MORE INDUSTRIES 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 3 of the above Act, 
the Central Government have extended the provisions of the said Act 
to the following establishments 

(i) Head office and sales office — situated at 500, Kalbadevi 
Road Bombay 2 — of the Jasmine Mills (Private) Ltd, 
Mahim, Bombay 10. 

(ii) Head office — situated at Bombay — of the Simplex Mills 
Company Ltd , Clerk Road, Jacob Circle, Bombay 10 

(lu) All establishments of Godavan Sugar Mills Ltd , Sakar* 
wadi, via Kanhegaon. District Ahmednagar 

(iv) All establishments of Shri Changdeo Sugar Mills Ltd , P 0. 
Changdeo Nagar. District Ahmednagar 

(v) All establishments of the Godavari Sugar Mills Ltd, 
Lakshmiwadi, PO Kopergaon, District Ahmednagar 

(v) All establishments of the Godavari Sugar Mills Ltd. 
Ravalgaon. District Nasik. 

(The Gazette of India, dated July 11. 1959) 


THE VrZAGAPATAM DOCK WORKERS (REGULATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT) SCHEME, 1959 
In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (i) of section 
4 of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948, the 
Central Government have framed the above Scheme The object of 
the Scheme is to ensure greater regularity of employment to dock 
workers and to secure that adequate number of dock workers is 
available for the efficient performance of dock work The scheme pro- 
vides for the constitution of Vizagapatnam Dock Labour Board and 
Its functions, appointment of l3ock Labour Offlcerfs) and his/their 
duties, procedure for registration of existing and new workers and 
promotion and transfer of workers, guaranteed minimum wages to 
workers, holidays, pay in respect of unemployment and under- 
employment, provident fund and gratuity, dock workers welfare 
fund, penalties, etc. 

(Gazette of India, dated the 11th July 1959> 


COAL MINES RESCUE RULES. 1959 
In exercise of the powers conferred by clauses (r) to (w) of sec- 
tion 5& of the Mines Act, 1952, the Central Government have framed 
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the above Rules. They shall apply to (i) Jhana coalfield in Bihar, 
(ii) Ranigunj coalfields m Bihar and West Bengal, (a) Bench and 
Kanhan valley and Sarguja coalfields in Madhya Pradesh, (iv) Coal 
mines in the districts of Sahdol Bilaspur and Raigarh m Madhya 
Pradesh; (v) Singareni coalfields in Andhra Pradesh, (vi) Chanda 
coalfield in Bombay, (va) Gindih Bokaro and Karanpura coalfields 
in Bihar; (via) Talchar coalfield m Orissa, and (ix) Coal mines in the 
State of Assam. They shall come into force on such date as the Central 
Government may, by notification, appoint The rules provide, inter 
alio, for the constitution of Rescue Station Committee for the estab- 
lishment, maintenance and management of Rescue Stations for the 
above areas; Fund and accounts conduct of rescue work, etc These 
rules will repeal the Coal Mines Rescue Rules, 1939 

(Notification No G S R 873, dated the 6th July 1959 — The Gazette 
of India, July 25. 1959) 


THE BIHAR MATERNITY BENEFIT (AMENDMENT) ACT, 1959 
The above Act received the assent of the Governor of Bihar on 
the 30th April 1959. The Statement of Objects and Reasons of the Bj)l 
was published m February 1959 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette 
(Notification No G.SR 873 dated the 6th July 1959 — The Bihar 
Gazette, dated the 19th May 1959) 


DRAFT KERALA EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE (MEDICAL 
BENEFITS) RULES. 1959 

In exercise of the powers conferred by clauses (d) to (h) of sub- 
section (i) of section 96 of the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 
and m supersession of the existing rules on the subject, the Govern- 
ment of Kerala propose to frame the above Rules These have been 
published m the State Gazette for general information Mam provi- 
sions of the draft rules relate to the establishment of dispensaries 
etc., and medical benefits under the service system and Panel System 
(Notification No L8 16234/59/L&LAD. dated the 5th June 2959— 
Kerala Gazette No. 26, dated the 30th June 1959). 


PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 1936— PROPOSED EXTENSION TO 
CERTAIN ESTABLISHMENTS IN UTTAR PRADESH 
In exercise cl (he powers conferred by ^6-sec(ion (5) of section 
1 of the above Act, the Government of Uttar Pradesh propose to 
extend the provisions of the said Act to the following establishments 
with effect from the 7th July 1959 — 

"Establishments situated m Uttar Pradesh m which any work 
relating to the construction, development or maintenance of build- 
ings, roads, bridges or canals is being earned on. and wherein or 
within the precincts of which ten or more workers were working 
on any day of the preceding twelve months” The draft notification 
has been published in the State Gazette for general information and 
will be taken into consideration on or after October 15 1959 

(Notification No 3l25{SM)/XXXVr-A-n88(SM)/58 dated the 
7th July 1959). 
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DECISION 

A DISPUTE CANNOT BE AN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE UNLESS 
THERE IS IDENTITY IN THE CONDITIONS OF SERVICE OF 
THE PERSON WHO IS THE SUBJECT OF DISPUTE AND OF 
THE WORKMEN WHO ARE PARTIES TO THE DISPUTE- 
DECISION OF THE MYSORE HIGH COURT 
On a petition, made by the management of the M S.K. Mills Com- 
pany Ltd , Gulbarga against the decision of Labour Court, Hubli 
reinstating their employee — Shn G. R Kembhavi an Assistant Spin- 
ning Master, the Mysore High Court decided that the dispute was not 
an Industrial Dispute within the meaning of the Industrial Disputes 
Act because it was espoused by a clerks’ Union which had no direct 
or substantial interest m the employment, non-employment or condi- 
tions of employment of Shn Kembhavi The facts of the case were 
as follows: — 

Shn G R Kembhavi was employed as Assistant Spinning 
Master of the petitioner company and was drawing Rs 382 pm in- 
cluding all allowances His services were terminated by the company 
with effect from 17th February 1957 on payment of one month's salary 
in lieu of notice period He approached the MSK Mills Clerks' 
Union to take up his case “The Unions’ general body passed a resolu- 
tion demanding reinstatement of Shn Kembhavi Conciliation pro- 
ceedings failed and the Government of Mysore referred the case to 
the Labour Court, Hubli describing it as an industrial dispute The 
Labour Court decided the dispute m Shn Kembhavi’s favour and 
ordered his reinstatement 

The company appealed to the Mysore High Court praying for the 
issue of ar. order quashing the award of the Labour Court The com- 
pany's counsel argued that (i) Kembhavi was not a workman at all, 
(ii) there was no such community of interest between the Union and 
Shn Kembhavi as to entitle the Union to espouse his cause and raise 
an industrial dispute, and (lu) the termination of services of Shrl 
Kembhavi by the company was m accordance with the accepted con- 
tractual rights of an employer and it was not a dismissal by way of 
punishment for misconduct and that m the absence of any proof of 
mala-fides or unfair labour practice on the part of the company it 
could not have been made the subject of an industrial dispute at all 
On behalf of the Union it was argued that Shn Kembhavi was a 
workman as his salary was less than Rs 500 p m and that he and the 
members of the Clerks’ Union being workmen it could be said that 
workmen as a class or as a whole were directly and substantially 
interested m the employment, non-employment or conditions of em- 
ployment of Shn Kembhavi The Union agreed that the question of 
CDTnmum'cy oi mteiest was important and sboutd be considered 
where workmen espouse the cause of a non-workman but when both 
were workmen that fact itself was sufficient to establish community 
of interest between them 

The High Court agreeing with the ratiocination of the Counsel 
for the Company 'that unless there is identity m the conditions of 
service of the person who is the subject of dispute and of the work- 
men, who are parties to the dispute, it cannot be said that there is 
such community of interest between them as to convert the dispute 
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into an industrial dispute when the workmen espouse the cause of 
the workmen who is the subject of the dispute decided that SUri 
Kembhavi was a workman but his conditions of service were diflerenl 
from those of the clerks and. therefore, the Clerks’ Union could not 
be interested in his conditions of service unless a substantial majority 
of workmen of the class to which he belonged were among the mem- 
bers of the Union. It, therefore, held that the Labour Court, Hubh 
had no jurisdiction to entertain and adjudicate upon the dispute 
referred to it by the Government of Mysore because it was not an 
industrial dispute in terms of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
Accordingly, the award of the Labour Court was quashed and the 
petition allowed. (Source- All India Reporter, July 1959. pp 180 — 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS^UNE 1959 
Employment Situation 

(a) Employment Exchange , Statistics~The highlights of the 
statistics for the month are as follows- — 

(i) Compared to the previous month, registrations at the Em- 
ployment Exchanges recorded an increase of 35,40C, i e by 
18.2 per cent. At the end of the month the number of 
applicants on the Live Registers was 12.87,783 as against 
12.52,214 at the end of the previous month, thus registering 
an increase of 35.569 i e by 28 per cent. 

(ii) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
declined by 6 2 per cent The number of vacancies notified 
declined m private and public sectors both Of the 
vacancies notified to the Exchanges during the month, 905 
per cent were in Government and quasi-Government 
establishments and Local Bodies. The number of employers 
utilising the services of the Exchanges declined from 7,888 
during the previous month to 7.795 during the month under 
review, le. by 1.2 per cent 

(ill) The particulars of 1.61.637 applicants as against 1,51.112 
during the previous month were forwarded for the avail- 
able job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during June 1959 was 26.531 as compared to 25.537 in May 
1959, thus recording an increase of 3 9 per cent. 


The relevant statistics are presented m the following table — 
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(b) Closures — Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 32 closures in 29 of which 
1,253 workers were affected, as against 29 closures affecting 1,349 
workers in 9 cases in the preceding month Of the 32 closures 13 were 
due to the end of the season 5 due to shortage of raw material, 4 due 
to trade reasons, 2 each due to general cleaning, financial loss and 
premises being asked to be vacated by the owners and one each due 
to death of the owner, accumulation of stocks and break-down of 
machinery The reasons for one closure are not known. 

(c) Retrenchment — In tho States supplying information, there 
were retrenchments m 14 units affecting 234 workers in 11 cases. 
Besides, 142 workers were retrenched m Kerala, the number of units 
involved was not known In the previous month, retrenchments were 
reported from 22 units affecting 1,200 workers The mam reasons for 
the retrenchment were financial loss, shortage of work and completion 
of work 

(d) Lay Off— In the States supplying information 36 units laid 
off 8.722 workers mainly due to shortage of work, accumulation of 
stock, break-down of furnace ard trade reasons 

(e) Employment tn Neto Factories and Factories Re-opened after 
Closures — In the States supplying information 59 new factories were 
registered in 38 of which about 1,313 workers were proposed to be 
employed. 

(f) General Employment Situation tn Factories — Reports received 
from the States do not show any significant variation in the employ- 
ment Situation 

WoRKiwc or Labour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay 
regular visits to undertakings and to get infringements, if any, recti- 
fied Recourse to legal action is generally taken in cases of gross 
violations or against habitual defaulters The table below shows the 
number of establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and con- 
viction obtained during the month of June 1959, under the Factories 
Act, Payment of Wages Act, Mmimum Wages Act and the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Acts in the States for which information 
is available Statistical data regarding the number of Trade Unions 
registered, etc , under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, are given 
m a separate table and information regarding the implementation of 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923, etc, ts given m separate para- 
graphs, 
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Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1945 
In Madras two standing orders were certified during the month 
bringing the total of standing orders certified to 777. In Uttar Pradesh, 
four concerns applied for certification of Standing Orders and 
Standing Orders of three concerns were certified during the month 
under review In West Bengal, seven standing orders were received 
for certification and four standing orders were certified 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 
In Andhra Pradesh, an amount of Rs 3.065,75 was paid as com- 
pensation m respect of fatal eases during the month In Kerala, seven 
cases w’ere decided during the month and a sum of Rs 370.32 was dis- 
bursed as compensation In Madras an amount of Rs 33,818 99 was 
deposited with the Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation in 
respect of seventeen fatal and ninety-three non-fatal cases. In 
Rajasthan, three fatal and two non-fatal cases were decided during 
May 1959 and a sum of Rs 8,097 54 was distributed as compensatioH 

Workers’ Education 

In Andhra Prodesh, workers’ education classes in Hindi. Urdu, 
Telgu and English were continued to be held during the month. In 
Mysore, training classes in certain crafts like Engineering Trades and 
non-Engmeenng Trades at various Industrial Training Institutes and 
centres in the State were continued In Utfor Pradesh, the adult 
education classes were continued to be held at four welfare centres 
during the month In West Bengal, training classes m crafts like 
sewing, knitting and leather work were continued to be held in 
Plantation Centres as usual In Delhi, literacy classes were held in 
three welfare centres which were attended by 476 workers. 

Labour Welfare 

In Andhra Pradesh, the labour welfare centres continued to func- 
tion actively during the month A handicrafts exhibition was orga- 
nised at the Azamabad Welfare Centre in May 1959 and it w’as de- 
cided to reward the lady workers whose exhibits were adjudged as 
best In Bihar an annual function of the State Labour Welfare 
Centre, Dalmianagar was celebrated, which was largely attended. In 
addition, the opening ceremony of ‘C’ type Labour Welfare Centre, 
at Motipur was inaugurated by the Deputy Labour Minister, Bihar on 
7th June 1959 The other welfare centres m the state continued to 
function actively as usual In Mysore, the State Government sanc- 
tioned a labour welfare centre and steps had been taken to secure a 
building to establish the same at Bijapur. In Rajastfian, labour wel- 
fare centres continued to function as usual Besides, a film was 
exhibited in some of the Labour Welfare Centres In Uttar Pradesh, 
usual welfare activities were carried on w’lth great zeal and 
enthusiasm These comprised mdoor and outdoor games, music con- 
cert, Social Service Camps, debate and wrestling matches In West 
Bengal, all the welfare centres continued to function as usual. The 
Labour Welfare Workers visited the labour colonies and delivered 
lectures on Health and Hygiene, Adult Education, Evil effects of 
Strike 2nd Five Year Plan Cleanlmess, and Cottage Industries Other 
activities included cinema shows, musical functions, folk songs and 
tournaments of outdoor and indoor games at different Centres in 
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the State. Above all, the activities of Naihati and Tehnipara Labour 
Welfare Centres were tape recorded by the All India Radio, Calcutta 
which were broadcasted m the Alozdoor Mandali Programme during 
the month under review, In Delhi, the Welfare Activities in eight 
centres remained normal during the month under review. Nine special 
programmes were organised in four centres, three film shows and 
lectures on family planning were arranged. In addition, eight volley 
ball, five carrom and thirteen chess matches were played 

Industrial Housing 

In Rajasthan (Jaipur project), 480 single room and 120 double 
room tenements were proposed to be constructed, out of which 224 
Single room and 110 double room tenements had been constructed 
till May 1959 One hundred and seventy one single room and 105 
double room tenements had been occupied by the workers Under the 
Bhihvara Project, 400 single room and 100 double room tenements 
had been constructed The work on development side was m pro- 
gress. Thirty four single room and 6 double room tenements had been 
occupied by the workers In Uttar Pradesh, under phase IV 6,764 
quarters were to be constructed, and of which 6,692 had been com- 
pleted, Under phase V, 1,994 quarters were to be constructed, and of 
which 16 had been completed and 270 had reached various levels of 
construction. In Delhi, Seven allottees were given possession of the 
quarters m the month— under review— thus bringing the total num- 
ber of quarters occupied by the mdustnal workers in the Industrial 
Housing Coloney, Najafgarh Road, Delhi to 942 The number of 
quarters lying vacant was 419. 

Committees, Conferences ano Enquiries 
In Andhra Pradesh, a meeting of Evaluation and Implementation 
Committee was held on 25th June 1959 The Committee discussed the 
cases of non-implementation of awards -and agreements. In Assam, 
the first meeting of the Central Committee constituted by the State 
Government to deal with the problem of unemployment among the 
tea labour in the State was held on 12th June 1959 It discussed the 
scope and functions of the committee and other allied subjects relat- 
ing to the problem In Bihar, the third meeting of the Tripartite 
Standing Committee was held at Patna, during the month but could 
not take up all the items of the agenda. The dropped items of the 
agenda were taken up m its adjourned meeting which was held at 
Ranchi on 29th June 1959. In Kerala, a meeting of the Industrial 
Relations Committee for Tile Industry was held which considered 
the report of the sub-commitiee regarding workload, etc The com- 
mittee also discussed payment of night allowance to workers in the 
tile factories. Besides, the Coir Industrial Relations Council met on 
10th June 1959 and considered the report of the sub-committee 
suggesting ways for elective implementation of the standardised 
wage rates and \\orkloads m Mats and Mattings and Baling Section. 
The question of fixing the quantum of gratuity was also discussed and 
It was resolved to give the follomng rates for the categories specified 
for every year as a provisional agreement: (i) Rs. 17 50 per year for 
Rchankers. Openers. Bit pickers, carriers and others not categorised 
but getting an average of Rs 2 50 m bailing. Punja pulling, hand- 
braidmg, carpetchipping, fibre carding, spooling, quilting and such 
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others not categorised but getting an average of Rs 2 50 in Mats and 
Matting; and (ii) Rs 22 50 per year for other categories The Com- 
mittee agreed to postpone the question of formulating a gratuity 
scheme In Madras, the State Housing Board met on 2nd June 1959 to 
review the progress made in respect of the subsidised Industrial 
Housing Scheme Besides a conference of the Labour Ministers of 
Southern States was held during the month to evolve a uniform 
policy regarding the fixation of minimum rates of wages for the 
scheduled employments under the minimum wages Act A meeting of 
the Bonus Committee on plantations and a conference on Human 
Relations m Industry also held during the month under review In 
Mysore, the minimum wages committee for rice, flour, dal and oil 
mills toured South Kanara District to conduct enquiries regarding the 
fixation of Minimum Wages The Minimum Wages Committees for 
Agriculture and Tobacco Oncluding Beedi making) manufactory also 
held meetings during the month In Uttar Pradesh, a meeting of the 
Standing Committee of Legislature on Labour was held on 10th June 
1959 which discussed an amendment m U P Industrial Dispute Act, 
1949 and the progress of subsidized Industrial Housing Scheme Be- 
sides a Tripartile conference for Sugar Industry was held at Ranikhet 
during the month and the question of payment of bonus by sugar 
factories for the crushing season 1958-59 and payment of interim 
relief m terms of the recommendations of the Wage Board were dis- 
cussed A check up survey into the Old Age Pension Scheme was 
conducted in 39 districts in the State during the month under review 
In Delhi, a meeting of the Delhi Labour Advisory Board was held, 
which considered the various issues. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
JUNE 1959 

The information regarding industrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown in the tables in the Statistical Section of this 
issue It will be seen that in June 1959, there were 102 fresh disputes 
In 97 of these disputes for which information on number of workeis 
involved and man-days lost both are available the maximum number 
of workers involved was 44,707 in units normally employing 1,33 389 
workers The figures for the previous month were 84 fresh disputes, 
maximum number of workers involved in 82 disputes was 44 015 m 
units normally employing 73,641 workers The number of disputes 
current at any time during the month was 154 In 148 of them the 
maximum number of workers involved was 78,244 in units normally 
employing 1,71,921 workers The figures for the previous month were 
131 current disputes, maximum number of worlcers involved m 127 
disputes 59.064 in units normally employing 89,383 workem The 
average number of worlters involved in 149 current disputes dunns 
June 1959. was 77,758 In the preceding month the average number of 
workers involved was 53.755 in 127 current disputes The man-days 
lost were 7,88,798 during June 1959. and 3,54 517 during the preceding 
month The time-loss during June 1958 and the monthly average 
time-loss during the year 1958, was 15,39,111 and 6,49,799 respectively 
The average duration of disputes current at any time was 10 1 days 
during June 1959 and 6 6 in the preceding month It may be men- 
tioned that the figures given above for the months of May and June 
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are not strictly comparable, as information relating to Madhya 
Pradesh is not included m the figures for the latter month and for 
Madras in May 1959, due to non-receipt of returns 

Twenty six of the current disputes resulted in lock-outs These 
involved 22,688 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 4,41,055 
man-days during the month West Bengal accounted for 12 lock-outs, 
Madras 6, Mysore 3, Punjab 2, Bombay 2 and Kerala one 

One hundred and eleven disputes terminated during ihe month 
of June 1959. Of these 71 lasted for not more than five days each and 
only 15 lasted for more than thirty days each The workers were 
completely or partially successful in 35 cases that terminated during 
the month. They were unsuccessful in 45 cases. The results were 
indefinite m 24 cases and not known in 7 cases. Among the important 
causes of fresh disputes may be mentioned “Personnel" in 30 cases, 
“Wages 'and Allowances” m 21 cases, and “Bonus" in 6 cases. During 
the month under review, a time-loss of 6,60,017 man-days out of the 
total of 7,88,798 i.c 837 per cent was accounted for by the Manufac- 
turing industry group Mining and Quarrying followed next with a 
time-loss of 73,316 mandays i c 9 3 per cent of the total Time-losses 
m other major groups of industries were comparatively low By 
individual industries, considerable time-loss was recorded in Cotton 
Mills (4,31,294 man-days) Cement (44,466 man-days) Paper (26,014 
man-days). Silk Mills (19,079 man-days) and Jute Mills (18,000 man- 
days) under the ManuUctunng group, Coal Mines (60,322 man-days) 
under the Mining and Quarrying group and Government Services 
(17,106) under Services 

Madras recorded a time-loss of 3,78,212 man-days during the 
month This was the highest among all the States Next m order came 
West Bengal, Bombay. Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Bihar 
with a time loss of 1.19.691, 85.482, 59,668, 36,306, 32,795 and 27,065 
man-days respectively Compared to the previous month, the time- 
loss increased m Orissa, Andhra, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Assam 
and Bihar by 50,200. 18,793, 16,147, 8,474. 6,602 and 660 man-days res- 
pectively. It decreased in the remaining States 

Regarding the industrial relations m the States there was nothing 
special to report. 

DSTAlLb OF lMPOnTi\NT DISPUTES 

The strike in Orient General Industries Limited Chore Bidi 
Lane, Narkeldanga, Calcutta (AITUC), reported earlier, was still m 
progress at the end of June 1959. and caused a time-loss of 26,000 man- 
days during the month under review. The work-stoppages in New 
Era Fabrics Ltd., Bombay (AITUC), reported earlier, still continued 
at the end of June 1959. and caused a time-loss of 18,850 man-days 
On the 9th June 1959, all the 1,009 workers of Swadeshi Cotton Mills 
Company Ltd , Nairn, Allahabad, struck work demanding rc-mstate- 
ment of 4 dismissed workmen The strike was in progress at the end 
of June 1959 and accounted for a time-loss of 15,601 man-days during 
the month under review The lock-outs m hladura Mills Company 
Ltd , m Madurai, Ambasamudram and Tuticorm which started during 
May 1959 as a protest against introduction of new work-load m some 
departments were continuing at the end of June 1959, causing time- 
losses of 1,89,072 , 80,860 and 54964 man-days respectively during the 
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month under review The strike m Onsss Cement Ltd., (Refractory 
Plant), Rajangpur. Sundergarh. which started during Match 1959 was 
still continuing at the end of June 1959 accounting for a time-loss of 
29,286 man-days during the month (the cause of the strike is not jet 
known). 

For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951 = 100) for the month of June 1959, was 228 (Pro- 
visional) as against 85 (Provisional) in the preceding month. 

Settlement of Disputes and Complaints Received by the State 
Labour Departments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of various 
Slates during June 1959 and the number settled or investigated by 
them. — 
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Source — Monthly Labour eubmitttd b> Male OoTnumuils. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN PARLIAMENT 
(The information given in the following paragraphs has been 
summarised from the replies given dunng the present session of the 
Lok Sabha). 

Mintnium Wapes /or Mme Workers — The Induitiiai Committee 
on Mines other than (^oal Mmes had recommended at its meeting 
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h«ld in April 1958 (that minimum wages should be made applicable 
to all iron ore and manganese workers Accordingly, a phased pro- 
gramme of extension of the Minimum Wages Act to employments in 
Mines not already covered by the Act has been worked out and steps 
are being taken to implement the same (August 3, 1959) 

Coal Mines Rescue Rules— The revised Coal Mines Rescue Rules 
are likely to be brought into force within a period of six months 
However, sites have already been selected for the establishment of 
the rescue stations and steps are being taken to acquire the same 
(August 3, 1959) 

State Awards /or Public Undertakings — The Government of 
India have decided to give some awards to public undertakings eveiy 
year The scheme at present n> confined to public undei takings run 
by the Central Government In determining the award for any unit 
due consideration would be given to a number of factors including, 
among others, significant increase m production over the pro- 
grammed target, profits, labour relations, and any special contribu- 
tion which the unit might have made to the economy, through 
research, discovery of new process, design method, etc of produc- 
tion. (August 3, 1959). 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION OF THE INDIAN LABOUR 
CONFERENCE 

Main Recommendations/Conclusions 
Industrial Disputes — In the 17ih session of the Indian Labovir 
Conference which was held at Madras from 27th to 29th July 1959, 
under the Presidentship of Shn G L Nanda, the Union Minister for 
Labour and Employment, it was agreed that there should be greater 
recourse to mediation and arbitration for settlement of industrial 
disputes and recourse to adjudication should be avoided as far as 
possible Matters of local interest not having wider rcpurcussions 
should as a general rule be settled through arbitration There would, 
however, be no compulsion from the Government in this matter The 
cases of refusal to have recourse to arbitration even in minor matters 
are to be reported to the Implementation and Evaluation machinery 
in the States or at the Centre as the case might be The Conference 
agreed that a panel of arbitrators should be maintained by Govern- 
ment m order to help the parlies to choose suitable arbitrators The 
parties, however, would be at liberty to choose arbitrators from out- 
side the panel The principles and forms enunciated in awards and 
judicial decisions on important issues relating to industrial relations 
should be compiled, codified and published and made available for the 
guidance of arbitrators The Central Government would examine 
afresh the applicability of the Indian Arbitration Act as far as the 
arbitration procedure laid down in the Industrial Disputes Act is 
concerned 

Trade Unions — A proposal to make U obligatoiy for trade unions 
to prescribe a minimum mcmbcr>hip fee of As 4 per month was 
accepted and it was decided that a statutory provision should be 
made for this purpose The Confertnee agreed that registrars of trade 
unions should be empowered to inspect account books, membership- 
registers, etc , so that they could verify the correctness of annual 
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returns submitted by the unions Also the work of the registrars 
should be decentralised in order to avoid delay in registering unions 
The Conference was not in favour of placing any restrictions on the 
number of unions that might be registered. On the question of recog- 
nition of trade unions, it was agreed that where there was only one 
union, the employers might recognise that union, even if it did not 
fulfil the condition of 15 per cent membership or of one year’s stand- 
ing Where there are more than one union and none of them fulfils 
the membership condition, no one will be entitled to recognition The 
Conference did not favour the suggestion that a union having the 
largest membership even if it was less than 15 per cent should be 
recognised It was also agreed that a union would be entitled to 
recognition if it had not committed any breach of the Code of 
Discipline for one year after claiming such recognition Failure to 
observe the Code by a union after it had agreed to abide by it would 
entail withdrawal of recognition normally for a period of one year 
In that case, it would be open to the employer to recognise another 
union during this period provided if fulfilled all conditions for 
recognition. 

Appellate Tribunal and Works Committees — It was agreed that 
the question of reviving the Labour Appellate Tribunal should he 
considered further in the light of the views expressed by different 
parties and the Conference. As regards the Works Committees, the 
Conference decided to set up a Committee to suggest measures to 
improve the working of these committees 

Domestic Workers — On the question of service conditions of 
domestic workers the Conference came to the conclusion that any 
legislative measures for this purpose would not be feasible for the 

& resent The Conference approved the pilot scheme drawn up by the 
nion Government for setting up a special employment office at 
Delhi for the purpose of registration and placement of domestic 
workers It was felt that experience gained from the working of this 
scheme might provide the basis for further action m regard to this 
matter 

General Policy — The Conference agreed that legislative and 
administrative policies of the Central and State Governments and the 
policies of the employers and workers organisations should not run 
counter to the broad fines of policy that may be recommended by 
the Conference from time to lime after full tripartite discussions. 


TRAINING OF CRAFTSMEN DURING THE THIRD PLAN 
An assessment of the requirements of craftsmen and technicians 
during the Third Five Year Plan will be made by the Committee on 
Craftsmen Training and Technical Education at Secondary Education 
Level, set up the Planning Commission’s Working Group on Techni- 
cal Education. The Committee will also draw up a programme for 
craftsmen training during the Third Plan which will be later con- 
sidered by the Working C5roup on Technical education 

At present there are vanous public and private organisations m 
the country catering to the needs of craftsmen training and technical 
education. The Ministry of Defence started a pilot scheme for the 
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training of civilian staff to meet their requirements The Committee 
felt that it is necessary to coordinate this with similar efforts by the 
Ministries of Railways, Iron and Steel and Labour and Employment 
and Directorate-General of Posts and Telegraphs 

The requirements of the Ministries of Railways, Defence and 
the Directorate-General of Posts and Telegraphs are generally met 
by their own training schemes for technicians The Committee was 
of the view that major industries should also have their own training 
schemes. 

The training programme of the Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment (Directorate-General of Resettlement and EmplojTnent) envis- 
ages increasing the training capacity in the Industrial Training Centres 
from 10,500 at the end of the First Plan to 40.000 by the end of the 
Second Plan According to an earlier assessment about 1 27 lakhs 
craftsmen would be required everv \ear during the Second Plan To 
make up the short-fall and also to meet the increasing demands 
during the coming years it was estimated that the training capacity 
would have to be expanded with an additional one lakh seats during 
the Third Five Year Plan 

As regards instructors for the institutions, it was estimated that 
about 4,050 instructors would be required by the end of the Second 
Plan and another 10,000 or even more would be required during the 
Third Plan The total capacity of the training institutes at present is 
about 800 The Committee will consider programmes for training 
adequate number of instructors 

The Committee may work m cooperation with similar Com- 
mittees or the Working Groups on Education of Slate Governments 
It Nvas suggested that at the Stale level also there should bo co- 
ordination of all technical training programmes implemented by 
different departments While finalising its proposals the Committee 
will lake into account the efforts made by the various Central 
Ministries and Departments and prepare a coordinated picture 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN COLLIERIES 
The collieries reported to be working during the month of April 
1959 numbered 834. The average daiK empIojTnent m those collieries 
w-as 3,63,007 The percentage of absenteeism %vas of the order of 14 11 
The overall cash earnings of the workers per week for the whole of 
Indian Union w-as Rs 21 80. the corresponding figures for Tharia and 
Raniganj coal-fields being Rs 22 35 and Rs 21.33 respectively 

Statewise employment for the month is given below 
Assam — 1.349, West Bengal — 1 14 360. Bihar — 1,73.C83, Orissa — 
5.131; Madhya Pradesh — il.761 Bombay — 5,379, Andhra — 17 391 
Rajasthan — 306; Madras — 647. and Total (India) — 3,63,007 


NATIONAL PRODUCTIVm’ COUNCILS— SETTING UP OP 
PRODUCTWITY TEAMS 

The Governing Body of the National Productivity Council at its 
meeting hold m New Delhi on 23rd July 1959 decided to launch a 
country-wide campaign for increasing productivity by organising a 
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large number of productivity teams for conducting intensive studied 
and stimulating technical exchange within the industry during the 
next few months These productivity teams consisting of ten mem- 
bers each will be divided mto ‘Subjects Teams’ and ‘Industry Teams’; 
the former having on them representatives of different industries 
and latter consisting of representatives of the same industry. In the 
case of ‘Industry Teams’, which will be planned on all-India basis, 
the subjects of Study will include specific problems of the industry 
concerned, whereas the studies by ‘Subjects Teams’ will include such 
subjects as organisation structure, joint consultation, international 
communications, incentive schemes, job evaluation, materials handl- 
ing, welfare activities and safety measures. 

The teams will indude representatives of workers, trade 
unionists, employers and managements from the public and private 
sectors and will visit various industrial units in important industrial 
centres to hold discussions with representatives of organisations and 
institutions dealing with subjects of their interest. These teams will 
enable the industries to increase the general level of productivity by 
benefiting from the experiences and techniques introduced by the 
progressive managements 


MEMORANDUM OF SETTLEMENT BETWEEN THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE CALTEX (INDIA) LTD, NEW DELHI AND 
THEIR WORKMEN COMPRISING LABOUR, TRANSPORT 
AND SERVICE STAFF. IN THE UNION TERRITORY OF DELHI, 
REPRESENTED BY THE PETROLEUM WORKERS’ UNION, 
NEW DELHI 

The representatives of the Petroleum Workers* Union, New Delhi 
and the management of the Caltex (India) Ltd , New Delhi signed, on 
the 8th July 1959, a memorandum of settlement in the course of con- 
ciliation proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. The 
settlement shall be binding until 30th June 1962 and thereafter it can 
be terminated by giving two months’ notice by either party Salient 
features of the settlement are given below. — 

(i) Reclassification of jobs and revision of job titles — All the jobs 
m the labour, service, security and transport categories have been 
reclassified and grouped into different grades viz , A, B, C and D Under 
each group job-designations have also been made more specific 

(ii) Wage Scales — The following wage scales have been brought 
into force with effect from the 1st January 1959 


Grade 

Join 

IVage .Scale 

A 

1 General Workman, fe»eep<r, Waldunao, . 

R, 4ft— 2-- O'!— EB— 2J— 65 

B 

Head Poon, Gajiget, Filling Operator 

P.? 4.>— 2—6.5— EB—2i—'^^ 

C 

light Vehicle Dnver, Paujier, Fitter, Carpenter 

R,. 7ft— 3— 8.5— EE— i— 103 
— EB-5— 140. 

D 

ITearj Vehicle Dnrcr . . . . | 

y>, fit) — 1— 100— EB— 5— 125 
-EE- 5— 150 



It was agreed that each permanent workman on the rolls of the 
Company at the time of the bottlement would be given a special ad- 
justment equal to two increments in the existing scale with a minimum 
• of Rs. 3 as per settlement dated 25th May 1955. This would take 
retrospective effect from 1st Apiil 1958. 

(ill) Annual Increments — Increments will normally be granted 
after the completion of one year's continuous and regular service with 
the Company The scale increment will not bo reduced or withheld 
without observing the procedure for desciplmary action The quantum 
of annual increment will depend upon the ability, work and merit of 
individual employees of which the Company shall be the sole judge 

(iv) Dearness Allo^vance — It will be calculated on Ihe Delhi 
Labour Cost of Living Index with 1944=100 as base published by the 
Delhi Labour Bureau It will come into eftect from the 1st April 1958 
It will be paid at the rate of Rs 75 for the wage slab of 151 — ICO and 
will increase or decrease by Rs 6 with a rise or fall in the index bv 10 
points. In addition, workmen drawing basic wages of Rs 76 and above 
will get another Rs. 3 per month as dearness allowance with effect 
from 1st January 1959 The surcharge of Rs 3 per month m deal ness 
allowance will be discontinued with cfTect from 1st April 1958 

(v) Bonus— Bonus for the years 1956. 1957. 1958. 1959 and 1960 
will be paid to every workman covered by this settlement and who 
has been m service of the Company continuously for 30 days or 
more during the year for which bonus 's payable, at the rate of >,rd 
of the basic wages earned by each workman during the year m 
question The interim payment of bonus for the years 1956 and 1957 
already made will bo deducted fiom the amount thus due In case 
of workmen who were dismissed for misconduct involving anv 
financial loss to the Company, the amount of such los.s shall be 
deducted from the bonus payable 

(vi) Contract Labour— In order to allay the workers’ apprehen- 
sion regarding transfer of jobs to contractors the management shall 
secure gradual reduction/climmalion of the contract system of 
labour where feasible 

(vii) Gncuancc Procedure — A gncvance procedure has been 
evolved under which every' w'orkman will have the right to present 
any personal grievance to his immediate superior and thereafter if 
still dis'satisfied, to each level of authority up to the District Mana- 
ger. 

The benefits granted under this sotUemont will not be admissi- 
bfe (o the part-time Jabour empfoyed by the Company 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

Na'ioJial and Grjndfays Bank Disputes — The management and 
employees’ union of the National and Grindlays Bank, Delhi agreed 
to settle their disputes by mediation This agreement was reached 
on the 20th July 1959 at the intercession of the Union Minister for 
Labour and Employment. The employees agreed to take recourse 
to voluntary arbitration, if mediation failed, and the management 
agreed to consider adoption of such a course. 
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U N Seminar on Management of Public Industrial Enterprises 
—A seminar of Mariagemenl of Public Industrial Enterprises in the 
region of Asia and the Far Blast organised by the United Nations in 
cooperation with the Government of India will be held in New 
Delhi from December 1 to 11. 1959 Representatives of the sixteen 
countries of the ECAFE region will participate in the seminar. The 
purpose of the Seminar is to bring together actively working 
managers of public industrial enterprises from the countries of the 
region The participants will discuss procedures and problems of 
such enterprises as viewed from the managerial point of view. The 
emphasis will be on the peculiar position of public enterprises as 
contrasted with private inoustnal plants on the one hand, and regu- 
lar departmental activities oi Government on the other hand 

Employment Exchanges— The Employment Exchanges secured 
jobs for 25,537 persons during May 1959 Of these, 5,551 were employ- 
ed under the Central Government. 14,552 under the State Govern- 
ments, 3,113 under the quasi-Government establishments and local 
bodies and the rest under other employers The number of persons 
registered with the Exchanges and the number of vacancies notified 
to the Exchanges during May 1959, were 1,94,396 and 44,122 respec- 
tively The number of employers who utilised the services of the 
Exchanges during the month was 7,888 

Employment Situation m Modras State — The number of regis- 
trations at the exchanges, the number of placements effected and 
the number of employers utilising the services of exchanges during 
the month of June 1959 in the Madras State were 24,117, 2,680 and 
1,004 respectively The number of applicants on the Live Register 
was 1,24,817 at the end of June 1959. 

Vocational and Technical Training — The number of persons 
undergoing training in various vocational and technical trades under 
the Craftsmen and Displaced Persons Training Scheme was 27,080 
at the end of June 1959 This, inter aha, included 967 women and 
2.913 displaced persons There were 407 Instructor trainees at the 
Central Training Institutes Koni-Bilaspur and Aundh and 32 women 
instructor trainees at the Industrial Training Institute for Women 
at New Delhi, at the end of June 

Scheme for Training of Craftsmen in Rajasthan — The Govern- 
ment of Rajasthan have started a scheme for training of craftsmen 
in better technique of production in trades such as lock-making, 
carpentry, cooperative organising, foot-wear, wire nails manufactur- 
ing katha manufacture, lead pencils manufacture, paints and varmshes, 
wood seasoning, dyeing and printmg, blacksmithy, electrician’s work, 
gas and electric welding and lac utilisation The selected trainees are 
granted stipends ranging from Rs 60 to 75 per month and also the 
travelling charges for the journey undertaken m connection with the 
training 

Night Shelters for the Homeless — The Central Social Welfare Board 
has sanctioned a grant of ^ 207 lakhs for one year for setting up 
38 night shelters in various States, viz, seven in Uttar Pradesh, five 
each m Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and Punjab, four each in Keraia. and 
Mysore, two each in Bombay and Rajasthan and one each in Jammu 
and Kashmir, Madras, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. These shelters are 
meant for the use of working people such as labourers, hawkers, etc. 
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Emploifees' State Insurance Sc/jetne— With the extension of the 
Employees'’ State Insurance Scheme to more areas m Kerala from 
the 11th July 1959, the total number of workers who will got beno- 
Jit of the scheme m the Stale will be 45,000 

Medical benefits under the Scheme have been extended to the 
families of insured persons in certain specific areas of Rajasthan 
from the 2Sth June 1959 and in ceitain specific areas of Madhya 
Pradesh from the 15th February and the 1st March 1959 

Constitution of the Works Council in the State-Oiencd Industrial 
Undertakings in Uttar Pradesh— The Government of Uttar Pradesh 
have directed by an order that every industrial undertaking owned 
by the State Government in Uttar Pradesh employing 100 or more 
workmen, the U. P Cooperative Bank Ltd. (including its branches) 
the U.P. Cooperative Federation Ltd (including its branches), and 
the Cooperative Milk Supply Unions (including their branches) shaP 
each constitute a Works Council composed of the rcpr^'scntatives of 
the management and the workmen The mam objects of the Works 
Council' are to provide a recognised means of consultation letwcen 
the management and the workmen to promote measures for secur- 
ing and preserving amity and good relations betw’cen them, to pie- 
vont friction and to encourage proper understanding 

Permanent Conciliation Boord for State Owned Industrial Under- 
takings m Uttar Pradesh— The Government of Uttar Pradesh have 
decided to set up a permanent Conciliation Board for the settlement 
of industrial disputes between the Stale-owned Undertakings, UP 
Cooperative Bank Ltd. (including its branches), the U P Coopera- 
tive Federation Ltd. (including its branches) and Cooperative Milk 
Supply Unions (including their branches) and their workmen The 
headquarters of the Board will bo at Lucknow 

Aftiiimum Wooes ^or Aoncidtural Labour in Modra^— The 
Government of Madras have issued a preliminary notification unjpr 
Section 5(l){b) of the Minimum Wages Act. 1948 publishing the 
proposed minimum wages to be fixed under the said Act for t *‘0 
employment in agriculture In the draft notification minimum wages 
for certain categories of workers have been specified 

Work.-! Committee in Rajasthan dunnp 1958 — The number of 
undertakings which were required to constitute Works Committees 
under the Industrial Disputes Act 1947 was 56 at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1958 Of these thirty-three had constituted such Committe<'s bv 
the end of 1957 Five Committees ceased to function and two were 
newly constituted during 1958 Thus. 30 Works Committees wire in 
existence at the end of 1958 


Foreign 

COMPENSATION FOR THE REDUNDANT WORKER IN BRITAIN 

In Britain, the issue of compensating redundant workers has 
come to the fore for various reasons Perhaps the most important 
reason is the impact of industrial changes which brings with it 
schemes of modernisation and rationalisation. The higher level of 
unemployment in the past winter has been another important reason 
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Several important compensation agreements have been negotiated 
during the last few months in the cotton and gas industries, the 
railway workshops, and the engineermg and maintenance services 
of the British Overseas Airways Corporation With the increasing 
consciousness that where large numbers of workers lose their jobs 
through major changes in industry some form of compensation 
should be available, the list continues to grow 

Most schemes already m force all into two mam categories — 
first, where workers receive a fixed sum, often a week's pay, for 
every year of service, the other is to give a long period of notice so 
that the worker can in the meantime look for another job Another 
variation is to pay the redundant worker the surrender value of his 
policy under the works pension scheme Some schemes have been 
negotiated to cover special circumstances For example, extensive 
reorganisations m the contracting cotton industry has led to a scheme 
whereby workers receive varying amounts — from one_ week’s pay 
for a worker of 21 years, to 30 weeks for a worker of 65 or over. At 
times there is a qualifying period before the provisions relating to 
compensation become applicable In gas, for example, five years in 
the industry are necessary, in coal, the minimum period is two years 

During the period they are looking for a new job, the redundant 
workers may get compensation either as a lump sum or in weekly 
payments In gas industry, where two-thirds of the normal weekly 
wage IS paid for each year of service up to a maximum of 13 weeks, 
workers receive a lump sum with additions for the over-45s On the 
other hand, the redundant coal miners are paid compensation weekly 
at two-thirde the minimum wage, less State unemployment benefit, 
until other work is found or 26 weeks have elapsed In the railvray 
workshops, such workers receive two-thirds of their normal pay, 
unemployment benefit — the rates ranging from a fortnight after three 
years’ service up to 13 weeks after 40 years’ service, irrespective of 
the fact whether w ork is found or not In case no work can be found, 
payments go on for double the period 

The surveys of redundancy schemes in British, industry conduct- 
ed by various organisations reveal that these are of wide variety 
and that most of them have been negotiated oy the unions and the 
firms and industries concerned One of the most ingenious schemes 
has covered w’orkers in hand tinplate mills where traditional skills 
have had to give way to strip mills The tinplate workers thus ren- 
dered redundant received one point for each year of service under 
46 years of age. and two points for each year aher that Highest paid 
workers had a larger sum per point than the less skilled. 
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Among the industries where compensation schemes have been 
evolved under special circumstances like the rationalisation pro- 
gramme, economy reasons, and modernisation are the coal mining, 
London Transport and Railway Workshops. 

Although under the national insurance scheme, the State pjvs 
a weekly benefit to all contributors who are out of wolk. the unions 
have been able to argue with success that some form of compensa- 
tion IS essential to case the period of transitiort and should be addi- 
tional to unemployment benefit Trade unions m Britain have fre- 
qi.ently shown that they do not oppose change in the interests of 
efTiciency, better working conditions, and higher living standaidj, but 
have stressed that compensation is necessary to cushion the change 
where it becomes unavoidable 

(Source: British Information Services, BF. 1497) 


POPULATION TRENDS IN THE US 

Out of a total of 175 million, the present working population of 
America is 70 million By 1965, it is expected to go up to 79.2 million 
At pioscnt there are 13 million people working on shif’s, but this 
tigme is moving rapidly upwards. About 2 lakh people per year are 
leceivcd as immigrants During the past 59 years, the average work- 
ing life of people has increased from 32 to 42 years According to an 
estimate of the U. S. Dcparimcnt of Labour, the country will need 
to have 74 million employed b> 1965 — with an output of $7.50C per 
worker compared with $6,150 in 1950 The Department also forecasts 
that the number of hours woikcd per year may be reduced In fact, 
a SIX per cent reduction m the hours of work may be obtained by 
1965 Longer vacations, more statutory holiday's and a shorter woik- 
ing day arc predicted with confidence Some unions are already press- 
ing for a 35-hour week on the basis that people must be kept 
employed by a re-dislnbution of hours and consequently a spreading 
of earnings By 1965. the U S labour balance sheet should look like 
this. 

Cinlwn rmplojmoiit ... "44 LiiUinti 

Anrinl foro-a . ... 2 S „ 

>lininium\incnirl''jlUPnt ... 24 „ 

T> I) milli'iii 

In 1955. there wore 209 million women m the labour force By 
19G5, their number is ONpeclcd to go up to 26 2 million Most of this 
increase will be m the youngest and oldest age groups More than 
half of the increase in the total labour force during the decade 1955—65 
will bo women 

(Source Industrial Welfare. May-Junc 1959) 

J. I'PiiiV'fi.t:— '' 
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CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 

Important articles of labour interest published in periodicals 
received in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below — 

Labour Builetin (The Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, 
U P Allahabad) Decembei 1958 — Motion Study in Industry. 

Bulletin of the International Social Security Association {The 
General Secretariat of the ASS A 154 rue de Lansaune, Geneva). 
April, 1959 — (i) Problems of Sickness Insurance and (ii) Regulations 
concerning Insurance coverage of Minor Illnesses — some observa- 
tions based on a Recent Experiment m Italy 

Labour Gazette (Commissioner o| Labour, Government of 
Bombay), June, 1959 — Employment conditions in the Shops and Com- 
mercial Establishments m certain Towns m Bombay State 

Occupotional Health Bulletin (Occupational Health Division of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa), April, 1959 
— Safety Measures to be observed m the use of Insecticides 

The Indian Worker (17. Janpath, New Delhi), April 27. 1959 — In- 
dustrial Relations in West Bengal. 

The Economic Review (104, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay), July 4, 
1959 — Human Relations and Productivity. 

The Eastern Economist (52, Janpath, New Delhi) July 10, 1959— 
Spot light on Social Welfare. 

Indian Finance (116. Louier Circular Road, Calcutta), June 27, 1959 
and July 18, 1959 — Rutal Manpower and Productivity Movement — A 
World Perspective. 

Capital (5, Mission Rotu, Calcutta), July 23, 1959 — Unemployment 
and the Plans. 

American Federationist (AFL-CIO Building, 815, Sixteenth Street 
N W , Washington), Mag-Junc, 1959 — “Right to Work” Laws Sow’ the 
Seeds of Depression. 
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Emflotjiist— 

Table 1— Employment in Factories ........ 

Table 2— Employment m Central GoTemmont Establishmeata 
Table 3— Employment in Cotton MiUslndostry during May, 1959 . 

Table 4— Employment and Total Number of Maa-ShifU Worked in Coat Minos . 
Table 5 — Number ol Cotton Mills (Spmning Departments of All Iftlla) by Shifts 

Worked in May, 1933 

Table 6— .Number of Cotton Mills (Weaving Departments of Composite Mills) 
by Shifts Worked in May, 1933 ....... 

EsiPLOYMEKT EXCHAKQB StATISTtCa — 

Tablo 7— Employment Service during June, 1039 ..... 

Table 8— Occupational Distribution of Appbcants on Live Begisteis during 

June 1039 

Table 0— Training Statistics for June 1939 

Wages avd EAA^mras— 

Table 10— Earnings of Factory Workers . . . . ' . 

Table 11— -Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Minors and Loaders in 

Coal Minos 

Table 12— Minimum Wages and Pearnces AUovaoce in tbe Cotton Textile Mills 
PnoDucnvnr— 

Table 13— Productivity of Workers Empbyod in Coal Minoa . . . 

iNDErSTTUAL DISPUTES ReSULTUIO IM WoRE STOrrAQtS— 

Table 14— By States ......... 

Table 15— By Industries 

Table 16— By Caosoa and Results 

Table 17— By No. of Wotken Involved 

Tablo IS— By Daralion 

Table 19— By No. of Mandays loet ........ 

AssEtiTseisat— 

Table 20— Absenteeism in Certain Manufacturing end Mining Industries m 

India 

Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation Indnstrica in 

Mnoro State during May. 193$ 

Table ,2— Labour Bureau Series of .4bsonteeisni m Certain Manufacturing In- 

dustriee in India during June 1939 

JonsUMER Fricb Ihdsx NCrilBERS— 

Table 23— laterim Senes of All India Average Consumer Price Index Numbers 
for Working Class along with the Consumer Price Index Numbers for cer- 
tain other Countries . . .... 

Table 24 — Coiaomer Price Index Nnmbeta for Working Class (excluding Labour 
Bureau Series) .......... 

Tablo 23 — Recent Senes of Consumer Price ludox Numbers (excluding Labour 
Bureau Senes) ... ....... 

Table 2l^Labour Bureau Conanmer Price Index Numbers for Workirg Class 
Tablo 27 — Consumer Price Index Kambcis for Middle Class. Lov paid Em 

plo3ccsand Rural Popuhtion in Certain States 

Retail asd Wholesale Prices — 


Page 


174 

174 
176 

175 

176 
176 


177 

178 

179 


ISO 


181 


ISl 


181 


192 

10‘ 

103 


194 

103 

106 

202 

204 


Tablo 28— Price Belatires of Certain Selected Articles of Cotnumption at 18 

Urban and 12 Rnial Centres 2ft7 

Table 29— .All India Index Nombers of Wholesale Prices (Revised Scries) _’0«) 

N.B.—l. For Scop© and Limitationsof the Statistics prosented, kindly see the January, 
1930 issue of the Indian Lalxiur Gazette 

2. Ttie following syraboU have been used throughout the Tables 
. .Not available, 

—Nil or Negligible. 

(R) Revised. 

(P) Provisional. 
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Employment 

Table 1 — Employment in Registered Factories 


Aniilir i Prado-h 

Axaini 

L'hir 

>1 iinitiii A K LHliiiiir 

Keril i 

Mailhja l’r.i<li>ih 
AtadniH , 

Ori-isi 

PunjkL 

R-kjaslhii; 

I’ltir I’riMlchti 
( s> 1( iifral 
AndsHivi 4c 
P' llii 

llima'hsl Prail'‘'ih 
Tripura 


Tolil 


Tlio ftWTO RtalMlK" fchl« lo norgannol StaUn and Um«n Turjlnru* aiid tlnj imludc 
ciUnj ito/J onjii ’piient in "ulmuftuigreturni! D.titfit for Jawjnu and J< »*!)• 

mir, Mynnrsand Rajaathan in lOIOand lVnnVi),K<r ili and Punjali in-l'i >*s (irxl half for lahuli 
such i-<timat< d fijurpi «ero not aaailaldc 

fiourrr. Clii^f Inipctton of T*iM«>rji>i Stan Ooxninicnla 
Table 2 — Employment in Central Government Establishments 
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Tahle 3— Employment in Cotton Mills Industry in the Various 
States during May, 1959 



Total No. 

Average Numl.c' 

of IVorkors ncnployed 

Slate 

‘lto?U 

let 

.'’hift 

2nd 

Shift 

3rd 

.‘■hift 

Tnlal 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

Andhra rradesli . . . 

liihar . ■ . . . 

Uotabny ..... 
Kerala ..... 

Madhya Pradesh .... 
Madras . ... 

Mysore ..... 

Punjab .... 

Uaja'than .... 

Uttar Pradesh . 

West Pcngal .... 

Delhi 

Pnndielierry .... 

13,fi37 

4.18,930 

11.417 

'•.1,478 

I,.)i>.a91 

Ti.aw) 

•3.^41 

l.mJ 

)l.41i> 

.ll.TII 

4T.ftJi* 

Ol.ftVft 

1.77i> 

.8..'’m4 

411 

2.37.872 

B,4.'iO 

21.3.70 

.78.811 

].7,«iSI 

I.MiO 
3.772 
7,144 
21.117 
20 881 
s,3<V» 

3,411 

1,03.191 
2.832 
IS.RKl 
33,047 
7.1 .77 
1.317 
2.001 
3.3 .7 
15021 
12.(.(>2 
7,232 
1.8 1 

1,007 

30.192 
1,431 
3.783 
10 115 
l.f.io 
1..137 
1,731- 
7T7 
8,114 
7.no0 

4 r.l2 
1,3 0 

10,172 
073 
4,24 1 3 

1 71.1 
42.141 
1,02, .771 
24,994 

4 3U 

7 311 

0.8S8 

44 172 
40,1,17 

mol 

.7,10 1 

Total Ota\, 1031) . 

.l.slITi 

4 01 227 

2,38,2:13 

80,4.3(> 

7.47,810 

Tolftl 1 'Lpnl. V051) 

« .ii.t 

4.U 441 

2,<M.:8I 

11.210 

7 .77 440 

Total Ok'- 105'’) 

noi-.ij 

4 12.'01 

2.,78 .781 

8i) 1 17 

7.71.1,17 

Arerage (10^) 

o.oo.ior. 

4.21.110 

2,02,331 

82,807 

7,r7,15« 


SouTtt ! Offipp nf tlip Textile Cemmis^i> lef/ Ministry of Commerce and Industry), (loccrn 
ment of Inilw 


Table 4— Employ’ment and Total Number of MAN-Sriirrs Worked 
IN Co%L Mines 



1 ' pril 

.Mareii 

A|.r.l 

Average 





Ills 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

Undtr(]round 

1 




Aromgo Daily A'unjber i?f 11 orkere rmpJCTje»I . 


2 14 177 

201..747 

2.08 201 

Total Number of Man sliifti Worked 

Open H’orlfaj* 

Aaeripe Duly Xumlier.iflVorkersrmploycl 

73 77.017 

5.3 1.7.0’ 9 

74,I7.,39 . 

73, IS 780 

40 S33 

43 170 

40.473 

10.173 

Total Xombei of Man shifts Worked . | 

Stirfaee I 

Arerago Daily Number of IVorkers I'niploytKl I 

1 10.77 022 

11 .It. 115 

10,49,317 

10 47.837 

1 M31V. 

1,10 KM, 

1.14 743 

1. 14.721 


! 2147S70 

21 38.irs 

21 1 S 491 

21 31 242 

Total 





Average Daily N' amber of M orkerel mplojecl 


3.77.433 

3,1 4.79.3 

3 1 .3 899 

Total KuToher of Man shifts IVorked 

lll71Hi7 

It 07.132 

, 1V.35.;0t 

02,17.157 


Noire* s Chief Inspector of Jlinc*. DhanbvI. 
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Table 5 — Number of Cotton Mtus (Spinning Departments of All 
Mills) in the Various States by Shifts Worked during May 
1959 


State 

1 

No. of SpuiDing Mills and Spinning Departments of 
Composite Mills vhtch during the Month 

Remained 

Closed 

2 

Worked 
One shift 
3 

Worked 
Two shifts 

4 

Worked 
Three shift 

Total No. 
of Mills 



2 

1 

5 

5 

13 



1 

I 

1 


3 

Bombat' . • 


20 



101 

199(1) 






7 


Msdbya Pradesh 


1 

S 


fi 

19 







133(3) 

Mysore . • 


3 



7 

17(1) 




— 


1 


Puniab 


1 

— 

2 

4 

8(1) 

Rajostban . . 



— 




Ultar Pradesh 


1 




24(1) 

West Bengal 





21 

30 








Pondicherry 


— 

— 

-• 

2 

3(1) 

Total (May, ldS9) . . 

48 

24 

181 

210 

480(8) 

Total (April, 1959) . 

45 

21 

187 

217 

480(8) 

Total (May, 1958) . 

40 

42 

180 

108 

477(7) 

Arerage (1958) 

41 

33 

182 

213 

469(9) 


Tr.S.— Tlu figure! in brack«t« r«latT 
t stiple nb; 


_._.e of the Toxtila 0>n»miMion«r, (Mioj«lf 7 ofCornBerce »nd ladostrjli OoTem- 

ment of lodix. 

Table 6— Number of CorroN Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked m May 1959 for Weaving Departments or All Composite 
Mills 




No. of Weaving Departments of Composite Slills which 
daring the Month 

State 

1 

Remaind 

dosed 

2 

Worked 

Ono 

Shift 

3 

Worked 

Two 

Shifts 

Worked 

Three 

Shifts 

Total 

No of 
Mills 

Andhra Pradesh 
Bihar 

Bombay 

(ladhya Pradesh 
Madras 

Mysore 

Orissa 

posjab 

Bajostban . 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Delhi 



15 

3 
8 

4 

3 

5 

1 

6 

t 

2 

t 

2 

1 

121 

3 

12 

10 

s 

1 

3 

10 

1 

1 

2 

32 

1 

3 

6 

1 

2 

1 

8 

6 

3 

2 

2 

3 
173 

6 

IS 

25 

11 

I 

4 

9 

17 

17 

4 

3 

Total 19 

Total fAprilN 

9) . . 

40 

13 

173 

68 

292 

59) 

39 

13 

173 

67 

292 
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Employment Exchange Statistics 
Table 7— Employment Service During June, 1959 



No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


! No. of 




Exchanges 

Registra- 

.\ppli- 

Appli- 

Employers 

Vacan. 

Vacan- 


at the 

tions 

cants 

cants on 

using 

cies 

' cies 


ond of 

during 

placed in 

the Oro 

the Ex- 

notified 

being 

State 

the 

the 

Employ- 

Registers 

changes 

during 

dealt with 


Month 

Month 


at the 

(luring 

the 

1 at the 




dunng the 

end of the 

the 

Month 

' end of the 




hlonth 

Jlonth 

3ionth 


Month 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Andbra , 

19 

17,922 

2.423 

89.783 

GOO 

2., 254 

5,2tG 

Aaaam 

12 

8,437 

ISi) 

31. .'>46 

01 

407 

1.685 

Bihar 

20 

9,9U) 

770 

61.605 

290 

3.111 

11,082 

Bombay . 

32 

38,271 

3.020 

1.87.520 

1.255 

4,730 

14,553 

Delhi 

Himachal 

1 

10,007 

037 

61.323 

346 

1,241 

2.2S7 

Pradesh. 

2 

743 

95 

3 431 

40 

]I>S 

350 

Jammu & 








Kishmir 

2 

382 

1 30 

1,192 

25 

1 43 


Kerala 

Madhva 

0 

8,780 

' 538 

1.24.I3C 

242 

1.447 

2.201 

Pradesh. 

IS 

13,801 

1.921 

48.767 

385 

4.090 

0,400 

Madras . 

13 

24.U7 

1 S.680 

1,24.817 

1.014 

, 6 072 

, 6.672 

Manipur . 

1 

829 

1 IT 

0.149 

33 

100 

4)9 

Mysore , 

11 

9,081 

1 1.143 

45,023 

312 

1.C07 i 

3 009 

Orissa , 

9 

4,834 

754 

22,126 

198 

1,000 

1 3.077 

PondU 








cherry . 

1 

3»2 

1 1 

2.269 

7 1 

12 

142 

Punjab . 

18 

10.291 

[ 3.107 1 

62 0(.2 

920 1 

3 483 

6,4.50 

Rajasthan 

14 

12,902 

! 1.211 

42.949 

615 

3,007 

' (1,073 

Tripiira . 

1 

629 

: 91 

3214 

16 

IU> 

186 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

33 

34.818 

9 477 

1,91.821 

1,185 

6.537 , 

10,735 

Central 

! '■ 


1.293 

2,10,42? 

236 

1.687 

6.697 

Estab- 

Iiabment 
















nation 

odiee. 

- 

- 

- 

1 - 

T."* 

412 

2,102 

Total 

1950) 

Total 

231 

2.29, g(>’ 

2 '. .'■>21 

j 12 87,733 

7,79> 

41.379 

92 379 


229 

1 .94.390 

22 327 

’ 12.52.214 

7,893 

41 122 

88 502 

(Mny. 

1050) 

Total 



200 

1.94.8 >9 

18 <142 

10 01.573 

6.301 

29.144 

(.2 OOO 

105S) 

Ayerage 

nio 

1,82,627 

19,443 

Il ,. 83,299 

C,485 

30,407 

64 6S0 

(195S) 


_____ 



Direcforafo General of Reiettlenipnt and Enjployiaeot. 
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Table 8 — Occupational Distribution of Applicants on the 
Live Registers by States at the End of June, 1959 


Number of Xppheante on Ihe Lire Registers Seeking Employment 
Aawstance in 


State 

trial 

Super- 

Services 

Skilled 

skiUed 

Services 

3 

Cieneal 

'-emces 

4 

Edu- 

eational 

6 

DemestK 

C 

UnskiU. 
^ ed 
Services 

7 

Others 

8 

Tots! 

0 

Andhra Prs<lo«h 

4i1 

1.417 

25 >70 

5 586 

3 1.11 

44.TS5 

fi,SU 

89 781 

Assam . . 

ni 

3 015 

3 712 

52 

517 

22.781 

1,293 

31 ..541. 

Bihar • ■ 

ill 

8 079 

9,44-) 

611 

1.751 

38.021 

2.270 

ei.fOl 

Bombay . . 

] lihA 

0,408 

61.507 

9617 

5 1.12 

gS 639 

11,131 

1.87.530 

Delhi . 

1.428 

5.427 

16.165 

3.622 

7.121 

27511 

2.64S 

04 328 

Himachal Pcadeib 

2S 

liO 

177 

497 

91 

2.031 

251 

1 1,43) 

Jim 1111 & Kashmir 

n 

81 

208 

56 

75 

694 

101 

1 1,102 

Kerala . | 

775 

8 981 

45 041 

8.316 

4 098 

.51 756 

1.16'l 

1,24,136 

Madhya Fradoah 

371 

7.219 

".•Hll 

5 531 

1 I..508 

23 710 

2 407 

48.767 

Madras . • 

ni7 

0,857 

10 735 

14,083 

4.287 

(3 771) 

4 4C8 

1,24 817 

Manlpnr ■ • 

t)9 

259 

689 

1.232 

24 

3 9l>l 

1,021 

0,140 

Mysore . • 

1 I’d') 

3 2’. 5 


5.f4* 

9t- 

19 -67 

2,209 

45031 

Orissa . • 

2i7 

4 573 

.1.709 

(97 

749 

noil 

2_,19n 

22.126 

Pondicherry • 

4 

113 

317 

217 

89 

l.'»B4 

125 

2,269 

Panjab 

iiO 

2014 

12.734 

4(08 

2,371 

27.780 

4 '.‘11 

55 (>C3 

Rajasthan 

.i'll 

t.»04 

6.620 

II 2'8 

1.585 

ID 53*. 

2.40C 

42.149 

Tripura . 

8 

204 

152 

614 

107 

1,112 

977 

1214 

Uttar Pradesh 

1.328 

14.104 

4 8.* 51 

3.161 

7 587 

71 129 

0,671 

',69,831 

West Bengal . ; 

1.774 

21,605 

47.330 

539 

1404 

' 34.791 

0,979 

2,16,422 

Total (Juno. 

1059). 

11 013 

..00.«8 

1,33 5*« 

71.925 

44 938 

1 59,lt6 

62,675 

I2.87.7r3 

Total (Mav 

1959). 

9 942 

98.107 

3 17 081 

63.551 

46 701 

1,17218 

59 602 

12.52 214 

Total (Tune, 

1958). 

0.7.10 

70 9.9 

2 80,640 

59 093 

33.871 

ion.’ 87 

48,141 

10,01,575 

Arerage (1958) , 

7,418 

1 

78,120 

2.87,278 

54,683 

38,026 

1,32,435 

50.132 

10,49,176 


iSoiirce— Di oeforato General of Re ettlement and KmpJojment 
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J Includes 131 
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Wages and Earnings 

Table 10 — Earkings of Factory Workers drawing t.fss than Rs. 200 
PER Month 


State 

1956 

1957 

Total 
earnings 
(in tboueands 
of Rupees) 

Average per 
Capita Annual 
Eanuogs*(Rs. 

Total earnings 
(In thousands 
of Rupees) 

Average per 
Capita Annual 
EamingB*(R#.) 

_ ■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Andhra Fradeah 



73,414 

594-9 

81,811 

1,030-8 

Assam • . 



47,050 

1,525 6 

60,307 

1,833-0 

Bihar • 



1,63,145 

1,235-6 

1,73,448 

1,299 2 

Bombay . . 



10,99,321 

I.414-6 

11,11,147 

1,452-6 

Kerala > . 



56,040 

735-9 

48,187 

805-0 

hladhya Pradesh 



33,256 

982-4 

78,291 (P) 

1,138*7{P) 

Madras . , 



2.22.676 

950 1 

2.60.313 

078 9 

Mysore . . 



28.058 

852 5 

14,830 

967-3 

Orissa 



14,923 

948 5 

17,069 

956-8 

Punjab . . 



48,786 

991 0 

60,660 

955-3 

Rajasthan . 



12,513 

769 6 

13,498 

907-1 

Uttar Pradesh . 



2.32,312 

1.014 1 

2,56,169 

1,077-5 

West Bongsl 



6.49,281 

1,141 6 

6,67,168 

1,173-6 

A. ft N. Islands 



2,609 

688-8 

1,845 

657 1 

Delhi 



67,764 

1.466*9 

72,208 

1,493-4 

Tripura . • 



643 

854*3 

555 

933-0 

All the above States 



27.58,830 

1,186-8 

29.07,606(P) 

1.233-9(P) 


•Relate to re-organisod States and ezchide Railway workskopa and factonee belonging to 
grocpa Pood, Beverage#, Tobacco and Otna and Preseoa. 

fiouree— Annual Reports on the WorluDgofthaPajmentofWages Act, 1936. 
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Table 11 — Average Week;.y Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 


1 


April 

1959 

2 

March 
1959 1 

3 1 

April 

1956 

1 4 

Average 
1956 
' 5 

Jharia 

Basic Wages 


9 It 

8-97 

8 56 

8-71 

Dearness Allownneo . . 


I1-9S . 

11-63 1 

11*23 

11-63 

Other Cash Bayments 


1-87 ; 

1-91 ' 

1-37 

1-64 


Total 

22*90 

22*51 1 

2\ -16 

21 98 

JtanijanJ 

Basic Wages 


8-40 

8-40 1 

8-21 

8 24 

Dearness Allowance 


IMS 

11-65 

11-05 1 

11-02 

Other Cash Payments . . 


2 07 

2-02 

1 39 1 

I-C6 


Total 

22*20 

22-33 

20-65 

20 94 


Sour ,^ — Chief Inspector of Lbnes, Dhanb«>). 


Table 12 — Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Maus for a Standard Month of 26 Working Days 


Centre or State 

1 

Deamese Allowance 

Sbnimoiu 

Basic 

Wages 

2 

June" 
1969 ► 

3 e 

May 

1959 

4 

1956 

6 

Arerage 

1956 

6 

Bonhae 

Abmedabad .... 
Shotapiir .... 

Baroda .... 

Indore 

Nagpur . . 

Sfaitrag , , 

Kanpur 

West Rcngil 

Rs.nr. 
8000 
26 00 
26 00 
26-00 
30-00 
26 00 
20 00 
30-00 
2S 17 

Rs.nP. 

83-20 

85-77 

45-60 

77-19 

59- 06 
02-83 

60- 37 
66 87 
32-60 

Bs. nP. 
88*60 
63 45 
45*50 
75 n 
69-06 
62 43 
66 87 
6C 87 
32 50 

Bs. nP. 
70 80 
72 30 
30 00 
65 07 
52 31 

64 34 
53-61 

65 10 
30-00 

Rs nP. 
81-58 
75-31 
44-01 

67 78 
55 17 
51 09 
61 84 
66-48 

31 25 


Souree— Jlonthlj Retarns on Deemow Allowento. 


Productivity 


Table 13 — Productivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 


Month 

1 

Sljners and Loaders ^ 

1 Output per Man-ahift for 

All pNsons Employ- 
ed UnderTOund and 
in Open Workings 

All Persons 
F.tnployed Alx've 
and Undergronnd 

Tons 

2 

Kilograms 

3 

Tons 1 

4 

Kilograms 

6 

^ Tons 1 

0 

Kilograms 

7 


1-16 

1,168 46 

0 62 ' 

C29 95 

0 43 ' 

436 90 


1 13 

1.I4S 14 

0 61 

C19 70 

0 42 , 

426 74 


\ 12 ' 

1,137 98 

0 60 

699 47 

0 40 1 

400 C2 

Average 1036 . 

1 15 

I.I6S 46 

0 69 

509 47 

0 42 

426 74 


Sowfe*— Chief Inspector of Uinei Dhubed. 
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Industrial Disputes 
Table 14 — By States 


Industrial Disputes Resulting in Work Stoppages dwring June 1959 







T\ble 15— By Industnes 
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Table 15 — By Industries — contd. 
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Tabi^ 15— By Industries — contd 
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Table 15 — By Industries — concld. 
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- 

1 115' is 


" ||ll 55 SSI|3|| 


1 ^ Tz SS'iS* 


' Pl t * ^ ^ Pi ?[, ' i § ' 


1 S g 1 R 8 1 8 g 1 s i 1 


1 >««,•> ««. 

- 

1 I 

• ’ 3 ’ ■ * * • • • 3 ' ■ 

0 S 3 J 

•!•• 'I't 

s -1 J 

■ « ' ' 1 ■ *3 ' § ' ■ 

. = . 1* . . 1 . 1 . • 

§ S fe 

•£■?' gs •g'l 

§ -gs s| •°i'3 ’ f 

2 §B8 "Sal.s 

S ‘-IS S’® ^2? 

1 II II illl II 

I O bj CJ El 

o «» ii rC 





Table 16— By Causes and Results 

(x) Number of Fresh Disputes (a) Number of Disputes Terminated 

(y) Maximum Number of Workers Involved (b) Total of Average Number of Workers Involved 

(z) Number of Man-days Lost (c) Total Number of Man-days Lost m the Disputes 
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Table 17— By Number of Workers Involved 


Mizimuni Kumbcr of Workora InMilv «1 

19W 

5ra\ 

1959 

1 Ju e 
1958 

1958*' 

to or moro but loHs than 100 

3G 

.•52 

' 5.) 

59 

10') Of more but lost than 500 

33 

37 



50<) or moro blit leas than 1,000 . 

U 

t, 

12 

12 

1,000 or more bat le"a than 10,000 

14 ! 

It 

8 

10 

10,000 or more 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

NotKnoTvn ...... 

5 

1 i 

" 


Totai, 

|0» 

8( 

110 

124 


Table 18 — By Duration 


Duration | 

I Kutnler of Tunmnated I)i»puloa 


1959 

May 

1059 

June 

loss 

At vrnga 
1958 

A (la^ or lou 

48 

32 

30 

44 

Sloro than a daj up to 0 i] lys . . i 

23 

23 

28 

38 

Moro than 5 (laja up to 10 d . ' 

1 10 

13 

22 

14 

Moro than 10 (laj*! up to 20 ilaa-a . 

n 

5 

8 

IS 

More limn 20 daj’a up t» 30 daTt • i 

1 4 

() 

0 

0 

More than 30 daj-s ... 

Iv 

13 

I 13 

10 

Not Known ...... 

•: 

- 

1 

- 

Total 

111 
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Table 19 — By iVumber of Man-days Lost 

^ Nu>«I>ororTormiinlod Di'jnilot 
Total M»n-d ij« I.oiit During iv Dihj>ij1o 


1 1959 

1 Mav 1 

1959 1 

loT” 

; Avprnge 

1 loss 

Lvaa than 100 .... 

27 

1') 

24 

34 

100 or nio*o but lcH.a than 1.000 

41 


42 

1 • 52 

1,000 or m'To but lo~t than 10,00<i 

3i» 

28 ^ 

.5.5 

31) 

10,000 or moro but loss than SO.OOtt 

8 

' 

4 

1 " 

60,000 or more 

1 

_ 

1, 

2 

Kot Known .... 

4 

1 


1 I 

Totai 

111 

92 

Ml 

124 


Sovtte I MiTillilj lleturru of In<Ioi(n«l Uwpute*. 
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l^stA^ tASoun CAXtirr. 


Absenteeism 

Table 20— Absenteeism in Certain Manufacturing and Mining 
Industries in India 

(Percentage 0/ Manshifts Lost to Man-s?it/ts Scheduled to Work) 


Conlro or State 

Industry 

Sane 

May 

June 

Avor.igo 


1959 

1950 

1958 

1958 

1 

2 

3 

* 

5 

C 

Dombay (a) 

Lotion >b)) Indintrj 


8 4 

7 7 

7 0 

AhnirdiH-Ltl (a) 



7 8 

7 1 

'>hnUpur (o) 


13 8 

11. ') 

13 *) 

13-1. 

Kanpur (h) 




17-4 

13 1 

Kanpur (b) 




12 5 

') 4 

Kanpur (&) 

Woollen Indnatry . 



11 3 

8-5 

D'rabay (a) 

Engmeiirmg 


r. h 

•21 0 

11 5 

West Bongatfc) 

Coal Mining — 

Under ground 

16 9 

n. 

19 2 

12-2 

Coal Fielda (d) 

ir> 3 

13 1 

15-2 

14-0 


(Annl. 

(March. 

1959) 

[•pnt 5g) 




lOTl) 




Open Working . 

17 3 

13 7 

19 8 

14 9 



(April. 

(March, 

(April ’58) 



Sufaco . 

I9VI) 

1939) 



10 0 

11) 5 

n 1 

’) 0 



(April, 

(JUrch, 

1959) 

( pril'58) 







Over All . . 

14 11 

Jf 7 

14 1 

n 2 




(March. 

Cpnl ’5S) 




lO'rO) 

1959) 



SwfU (aj Gfnemtuont of Ilomtmy. Dcp'iW Commiwon^rof IaU ‘ht (AUjniniitn^wn) 

(6) Emplovcrs' Aa^'cinCion of Kortficm Imim, K«iij>ijr 
(ei OoTornnient of Ucntcul, Litl><)ur Commixuoncr. 

(d) Chief Iivpoclor ufMinoo. Db-inbid 

Table 21— Absenteeism m Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during May 1959, bv Causes 


Indotlry 

1 


Porccn'ago 

of Ab^cntetiam duo to 


Sitkiiea^ 

Accident 

Kocnl or 
KotiEKim 

Cauaoa 

3 

Otbor 

l/auurt 

All 

Cautoa 

6 

With 

4 

Without 

Loavo 

6 

.Silk 



0 6 

5 5, 

II 6 

19 5 

Cotfrn 




6 0 



rnBinoennc 


3‘« 

0 8 




Manu factoring (Othorsl 


3 1 

0*2 

t ? 





0 » 







3 0 

0 0 

3 f, 

3 .5 




2-5 

2 7 

C 3 





6*2 







1*8 



3 4 




1*4 

0 1 






2-8 

3 1 




I’lantatirns. 


4*2 






Source Labour Commiirtionor iljvrrc. 
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Table 22 — Labour Bureau Series or Absenteeism in Certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during June, 1959, By Causes 



1 

1 


i 

Porcontago of .Vbiontoeiam due to 


No 


Tot si 






Iinlii'trysml Aroi 

of 

ofMan 

No of 



Ollu.r Causoa 


R . 

shifts 

4T*n- 









'■hiHa 


or 



All 



to Work 

VWnt 

Vccidoiit 

lelipuu. 

With 

i\ ithout 







CaU'ca 

T A l^A 

Li.a%e 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 


Cotlon JiliU ) — 









'U.irai 

1 

3f>3 ‘15 

30 499 

b 1 

0 4 

0 7 

1 2 

S 4 

MaJurni 


i.risov* 

27,'i30 



2 4 


17 7 


U 

4,s: 3ca 

i. 9'i<» 

3 5 

0 9 

4 S 


It “ 

TirunelTcIi . 

3 

Tl,58-‘ 

(> 751 

U 0 

0 2 

8 0 

0 4 

2 

OtllOR 

5 

l,21,tH>3 

13 339 

3 5 

0 0 

0 1 

0 9 

ll-O 

21, Ua— 









Dhanwil 

1 

67.t>1 1 

t. 23'> 

1-3 

— 

b 9 

1 1 

2 

Iron nni Sl«l 









FitcloTKi— 

3 

d 

-.‘MA 



10 2 

, - 

1.7 4 

Rihar • 

•1 


3-<o)5 

3 9 

0 3 

T 0 

3 0 


Mndraa . 

\ 

\0 73V 

2 4»7 

4 3 

3 3 

4-1 

— 

11m 

OrJnnnte Fae* 









lorttf— 

^Vo«t n«tiiZ)kl . 

3 

.‘.Tt.tsU 

37 4TS 

tLJ 

i 2 

S 3 

1 2 

13-S 

IVimbiT 

3 

2^0 21 1 

32 03'' 


0 0 

7 0 

0 9 



3 

J.4I 34T 

39 «.*.2 

5 0 


10 1 

0 :* 




3.23.433 

TO 943 

5 4 

1 2 

7 3 

1 9 


Madras 

1 

‘0.142 

3.730 

4 9 

— 

7 2 

0 0 

12 1 

Ctmtnt FartiirKi— 









\ndhrn 

Madras 

1 

24 .V4 

3,373 

r.'i 

33 

C 2 





2i-.43'4 

5 'n7 

S .7 

3 S 

l> 9 

1 9 


M’pst BoiijtjI . 

r 

3,09'» 

7Hi 

0 2 

— 

— 

25 0 

•27 2 

Bihar 

3 

35.944 

10 090 


M 

0 1. 

2 0 

IS 0 

il ilc\ Far^orif?— 









Bombjy 

1 


3,39'i 

« .> 

0 4 

0 8 

.7 0 


\V<v9t Ih'niril . 

1 

33.«7«» 

5 >05 

4 1 

— 

l> 1 

3 '1 

14 1 


1 

3.'..2M> 

4.708 


— 



12 0 

A«a.am 

1 

•»TS7 

3 mi 

1 0-0 


t) 0 

1 4 

13 4 

Madraa 

1 

3^ 



— 

G b 

1 7 

U 4 

Trtim irrjj/ H'orl 




1 





tVimbar . 

rv'ihi ■ 


1,710 

1 

317 

\ 9 

2 i 

12-9 

•j 


Calcnlla 

1 

29,514' 

1 2.907 

] 0 

3 9 

— 

.7 1 

10 0 

Ttlfjraph ircrt- 



1 

1 






1 

32.‘«I7 

1 S.'?"’* 

*■" 

5 .7 

7 9 

2_; 

li-- 



.'.1 3-41 

9.09*. 

5 0 


12 7 



Madh^ I'radoo. 

] 

JkOX' 

j A3II 



ix-o 

1 - 

IS 4 


So»ret : Moatblf Rclarni on Ab*enlcti»tzi, 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

TABtt 23 — Interim Series of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 


(Base sfit/ted to 1949=100) 


Year 

\lllndii' 1 
•iriginvl biso 1 
J9J9 1 

UK 

1 

1 



lur 

key 

1 


1 rjkiistnn ^ 

s 

ral 

!S, 

K ira 1 

yan- , 

ganj 1 

Ran- 


dl 

tnlit 

I<Un 

bul 

Cn , 

UlVi 

101 

W 

103 

101 

103 

no 

85 

1 105 




85 

195] 

105 

Ki 

112 

109 

IM 

ni 


1 no 

108 

' 100 



1952 

1 103 

102 

123 

111 

117 


99 

100 

1 114 

102 ' 

107 ' 

TO 

1953 

300 

100 

I2T 

112 

nc 

K.' 

101 

111 

I2I 1 

113 1 

106 1 

77 

1954 1 

101 

lot 

129 

113 


ifti 

112 

no 1 

129 1 


89 1 

74 

1953 

00 


135 

113 

1 MO 

ir/i 


no 

128 

109 

00 

79 

195fi 

103 

, 105 

, III 

lU 

118 

170 

uo 1 

ICO 1 

128 

no 1 

105 ' 

85 

1057 

111 1 

1 112 

147 1 

118 

122 

183 

169 1 

112 

133 

120 

110 

92 

1«>58 



1 55» ' 

121 

rs 

187 


314 ' 

132 

128 

116 

89 

1053- 

i 


1 










June 

no ' 

118 

153 ' 

125 

125 

I85f 


114 

)3e 

130 ' 

116 

93 

July 

no 

122 

100 


125 

1 


112 

131 

128 

lie 

07 

Aut{ 

1 20 

124 

150 


125 

1-187 

i • 

114 

133 

128 1 

117 

97 

Sept 

121 

125 

ISO 

122 1 

129 

J 

1 

lU , 

132 , 

120 1 

no 1 

1 94 

Ocl 

123 

127 

162 

122 

129 

1 

:f 

119 

133 

121 . 

ns 

01 

Nor. 

122 

129 

162 

122 

126 

^180 

ii 

II5 

132 

no . 

113 

80 

Dec 

110 

122 

153 

122 

129 

J 

1. 

lU 

132 

U3 1 

110 1 

78 

I06'J- 













Jan 

117 

no 

153 

122 

i-n» 

] 

f" 

114 

132 

113 ' 

111 ' 

7i 

Teb. 

118 

120 

153 

122 

13ft 

^199 


111 

131 

114 ' 

in ' 

73 

MarcJi 

117 

118 

153 

122 

12« 

J 


114 

112 

lift ' 

113 1 

75 

April 

117 

no 

162 

123 

123 



115 

132 

117 

112 , 

74 

May 

119 

12JII 

161 

122 

136 



1(6 

131 

117 


7.5 


12IP 

1211 

161 

122 

12b 



lib 




7.5 


*Toot)tain the inOox number watb IMFaubsiie^ rtfae figures given heronoed be multiplied 
ty 1-42 in the ca*!® of Tend Index «id 1-38 Ml the eas>of GemTM Index This impbes that for 
this purpose the sorios vilb base H144=°IC0 that ir«d ‘n b* pubhihed simullannoosly. but has 
•ini'e been diecnntm'ucd is bnhed to1b» above aeries at 1be year 1949 Thua the heal 
alMndiv index onbaie-1944=»100tlonnglbeiiionlh Af Jnno 1979 waf ITS 30. 

■fRehtes to (he quarter ending June 1978 

SeuTte ! ^ (**) I-abour Bureau fur all.Xu'Ua In kx. 
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Table 24— Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
(excluding Labour Bureau Series) 

{Base shifted to 1949=100) 








Index Number 




State ami 

Orii^oal 

Oun- 

airiri 


c™“' 




1 uod (Jfiuii 








Con 








IMO j 

AUv 

199U 

i loss 

Atc- 

lOoS 

(actor* 

io'o 

1 Abiv 
j I'IjO 

10 K 

I'jSs 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


3 

S 

0 

,0 

II 

12 

Bomlny — 





r 




1 



Bombay 

1 July 1033 

3 07 

135 

IJ3 

120 

129 

3 00 

ltd 

I3T 

I U 

133 


JonVlOSI 









j 111 


Abmodabld 

1 AujiruatlOSd 

2 43 

l.*5 


no 

no 

2 55 

U4 

Ul 


114 


July 1027 











Shubpir 

' Feb 1927 | 

2 09 1 

lit 

1 fl" 1 

' 101 

105 

2-OJ 

1 It 

12i> 1 

^ 111 

11$ 


Jan. 1923 



1 




1 




JaTgton 

Augual 1 

1039 

4 23 

ll(> 

"■I 

10 • 

107 

4 02 

1 " 


lOtl 

ICO 

Nagpur 

^"''1939 

3-77 



in i 

no 

3-81 

135 

131 

11') 

121 

PraittA— 












Hyderabad City 

Augual 19-13 

July 1014 

1 34 

IOm 

' I.M 

in 

123 

{ I-SI 

14 

liN 

1<4 

1 

117 

UaJrat— 








1 




Madras City 

July 1033 

3 23 

iu 

' 131 

121 

121 

3 G3 

IJ 

13J 

lis 

121 


June 1034 



1 


i 



j 



Htr> *— 












Baognloro 

July I93S 

Jusa 1930 

3 01 

1 I I'M 

1 US 

no 1 

n, 

3 41 1 

14J 

140 

l.'S 1 

(ID 1 

13> 

Myaoro 

Do. 

3 03 

137 1 

' 1 G 

121 1 

12! 

3 42 

111 

Ul { 

121 1 

127 

Kotrr Cold 
Fiolda. 

Do. 

3 to 

Mil 

I3'» 

m 1 

1 

3 34 

!U 

UI 

131 ' 

133 

Ktrala— 





1 

1 






Enialvlatn . 

Auirual 

1919 

3 09 

I.*l 

in 

ml 

III 1 

4 S3 1 

130 

12'l 

115 

119 

Trickor 

D... 

3 OS 

IJI ' 

1 

117 1 

no 

t'35 ' 

"> 

uu 

in 1 

IP! 

( Uat rwuJt- 








1 

1 





Aonat 

JMO 

4 7S 

1 

v: 


os] 

1 

01 

1 1 

1 S-33 

: 93 

j 

91 1 

! 

04 


*To ebliia Ib'oaJM raori^od bu« lha codas tif:a««<rl'«ib«r«|}inuMl>«na1tlNu<J kf (ba raonntoe factor. 
&Ktrt4 I btatoCofcRUDeotb 



Table 25— Recent Series of Consumer Price Index Numbers 
(Excluding LaboUT Bureau Series) 
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L\bour Bureau Consumer Price Index Numbers for \Vorkin<. Cl'.ss 
DURING June 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class fci -0 
centres are set out in the following tables These index numbe's wiih 
the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar Satna and Mcicaia (foi 
which the base periods are the calendar year 1951. August 1951 to 
July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 in the last two cases respective- 
ly) measure from the level of 1949 to which the base period has been 
arithmetically shifted, the oveiall changes m the retail prices of goods 
and services purchased by the working class Details of the method 
used for converting the figures on original base to the now base veai 
1949 are given in the July 1955 and January 1950, issues of the "Indian 
Labour Gazette” The coirespondmg index numbers for the latest 
available month on base 1944=100 are also given in the relevant 
table 

As compared to the previous month, the index number fci Silcliar 
recorded the maximum use of 11 points The index numbeis foi 
Cuttack and Jabalpur appreciated by 4 paints each The index num- 
bers for 13 centres showed only minor fluctuations Provisional figuies 
are not commented upon heie 

Remarks on the more impoilant movements in the index numbers 
and prices for June 1959, aie given below, only those for Delhi iclatc 
to July 1959 In view of the pnmaiy interest m the increases in prices, 
the number of points by w'hich puce relatives moved is al'io shown 
m brackets, against the items In case of decline, the number is given 
with a minus sign 


Dcl/ii 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and lemaincd 
stationaiy at 117 during July l9o9 In the food group, there was a 
rise m the prices of rice (12). potatoes (26) chillies (9) and gui (10) 
and a fall m the prices of wheat ( — 8) and milk ( — 2) the net result 
being an appreciation by 1 point m the group index number The 
other group index numbers remained stationary 

Ajmer 

The index number further advanced by 1 point continuing the 
upward tendency noticed last month and stood at 104 The food gioup 
index number advanced by 3 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for wheat (3) and potatoes (21) The fuel and lighting group index 
number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations fur 
firewood (4) The clothing and the miscellaneous group index num- 
bers remained station.iry 
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Dehn-on Sone 

The index number showed a fractional rise and remained station- 
ary at 99, when rounded uplo the nearest integer. The fuel and light- 
ing group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for firewood (2) and soft coke (3) The clothing group 
index number appreciated by 1 pomt mainly on account of a rise in 
the prices of markm (3) The food and the miscellaneous group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Monghyr 

The index number furllier advanced by 2 points continuing the 
upward tendency noticed last month and stood at 101. The food gioup 
index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations 
for rice (2), potatoes (29), turmeric (7) and mustard oil (3) The cloth- 
ing group index number appreciated by 2 points mainly due to a rise 
m the prices of dhoti (1) and saree (3) The miscellaneous group index 
number receded by 1 point on account of a fall m the price of pan- 
supan { — 25) The fuel and lighting group index number remained 
stationary 

Cuttack 

The index number further appreciated by 4 points continuing 
the upward tendency noticed since March, 1959 and stood at 123 The 
food group index number advanced by 6 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for rice (2), dal moong (11), fish (9), potatoes (50) and 
gourds (60). The clothing group index number advanced by 1 point 
mainly due to a rise m the prices of dhoties (1) and shirting (4). The 
miscellaneous group index number receded by 4 points due to a fall 
in the prices of pan ( — 16) and supari ( — 5). The fuel and lighting 
group index number remained stationary 
Bcrfiampur 

The index number advanced by 2 points after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 115. The 
food group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for rice (5), plantain (33) and tamarind (17) The fuel 
and lighting group index number appreciated by 1 point on account 
of a rise m the prices of firewood (2) The miscellaneous group index 
number advanced by 1 point on account of an increase in the prices 
of toilet soap (5) and washing soap (6) The clothing group index 
number remamed stationary. 

Silchar 

The index number further advanced by 11 points continuing the 
upward trend noticed since April 1959 and stood at 116. The food 
group index number appreciated by 12 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for rice (15), milk (18), bnnjals (35), gur (17) and fish (23). 
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The fuel and lighting group index number appreciated by 21 points 
mainly on account of a rise in the price of firewood (23) The miscel- 
laneous group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to a 
rise m the price of supari (13) The clothing group index number re- 
mained stationary. 

Tinsttlcic 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 116 The miscellaneous group index number receded 
by 1 point mainly due to lower quotations for pan ( — 13) The other 
group index numbers remained stationary 
hudhxana 

The index number advanced by 1 point reversing the downward 
trend noticed since April 1959 and stood at 100 The food group index 
number appreciated by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for 
potatoes (26) and sugar (16). The fuel and lighting group index num- 
ber declined by 1 point mainly due to a fall m the price of mustard 
oil (—3) The miscellaneous group index number receded by 1 point 
mainly due to lower quotations tor tobacco (—9). The clothing group 
index number remained stationary 

Akola 

The index number appreciated by 1 point continuing the upward 
trend noticed last month and stood at 106 The food group index 
number advanced by 1 point mainly due to a rise m the prices of Juar 
(4) and chillies (11) The miscellaneous group index number advanced 
by 1 point mainly due to an increase m amusement charges (9) The 
fuel and lighting and the clothing group index numbers lemamed 
stationary. 

Jabolpur 

The index number advanced by 4 points after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 108 The 
food group index number appreciated by 4 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for milk (25), ghee (8). til oil (10) and sugar (11). The fuel 
and lighting group index number appreciated by 7 points mainly due 
to a rise in the prices of firewood (9). The clothing group index number 
advanced by 1 point on account of a rise in the prices of shoes (2). 
The miscellaneous group index number appreciated by 5 points main- 
ly due to higher quotations for hair oil (7). tobacco (43) and pan (23). 

Kharagpur 

The index number advanced by 1 point neutralising completely 
the fall noticed last month and stood at 108. The miscellaneous group 
index number appreciated by 2 points mainly due to higher quota- 
tions for soap-washing (4) The food, the fuel and lighting and the 
clothing group index numbers remained stationary. 
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PlantaUon Centres* (Base Jan to June 1949=100) 

The index number further advanced by 2 points continuing the 
upward trend noticed since April 1959 and stood at 124. The food 
group index number appreciated by 3 points and the miscellaneous 
group index number declined by 1 point The clothing group index 
number remained stationary. 

Bhopal (Base- 1951=100) 

The index number registered a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 113 when rounded upto the nearest integer. The group 
index numbers also remained stationary 

Beaiuar (Base August 1951 to July 1952=100) 

The index number appreciated by I point reversing the down- 
ward trend noticed since March, 1959 and stood at 104 The food 
group index number advanced by 4 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for wheat (2) and Jowar (9). The fuel and lighting group 
index number declined by 8 points mainly due to lower quotations 
lor firewood (--13) and kerosene oil (-^11) The miscellaneous group 
index number appreciated by 2 points on account of an increase in 
the prices of bidi (9) The clothing group index number remained 
stationary. 

Satna (Base 1953=100) 

The index number appreciated by 2 points reversing the down- 
ward tendency noticed since March, 1959 and stood at 101. The food 
group index number advanced by 2 points mainly due to a rise in 
the puces of nee (3) and junahan (22) The fuel and lighting group 
index number receded by 1 point mainly due to a fall m the prices 
of kerosene oil ( — 4) The clothing group index number appreciated 
by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for long-cloth (5) and 
shirting (7) The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 2 
points mainly due to a rise m the prices of chewing tobacco (14) 

Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index 'Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base: August 1939=100 

Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India’s Cost of Living Index Scheme during the 
period October 1943 to October 1944, the consumer price index num- 
bers on the original base 1944=100 for June 1959 and July 1959 were 
154 47 and 154 82 respectively. 
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To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number senes with 
price base August 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices In this 
series the average index for 1944 worked out to 260 8 Linking this 
figure with the index number for 1944 m the original Labour Bureau 
Series, the Consumer Price Index Number for the month of July 
1959 on pre-war August 1939 base may be estimated to be 403 77. 
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Table 26— Labour Bureau Consumer Price 

(Base shifted to 1949=100 


Conw- I InBf M*f June A»ef. OnTfr I Jutip V»t June Aier 

>i>» I 1959 199 19Vt tge ulon 199 1919 1913 *c-a 

fu-lorl IISS faetAr; 1013 


U6 ISl US 
117 Ul 190 
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Index Numbers for Working Class 

except for centres marked with an asterisk) 


Namben 


Fuel snd lighting group 

CloUuzie. Bedding A Footwear 
group 

Mieceltaneo 

8 group 

Gon- 

(umer 

Con- 

■ lOD 

fictorj 

I9i9 

Miv 

1959 

1953 

*!!« 

1953 

Con- 

tran 

faelwl 

lune 

1959 

May 

1959 

June 

1958 

•It® 

1958 

Con 

flc- 

105 

Mij 

195 

19; 

• At 

195 

Numbers 
(Base 
1944- 
100) for 
















1959 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

29 

27 

1-81 

61 

81 

70 

74 

1 25 

152 

ISI 

141 

145 

1 48 

112 

111 

112 

111 

154 J7f 

I-C3 

00 

01 

90 

03 

1>83 

93 

63 

90 

97 

1-54 

10b 

100 

113 

113 

lb8 2U 

I-C6 

101 

lot 

lot 

10 1 

1 19 

Ul 

131 

132 

132 

1 49 

119 

120 

117 

117 

179 i>9 

1-28 

91 

83 

83 

83 

1-03 

97 

8S 

99 

99 

I 87 

100 

loo 

92 

03 

Ii9 52 

1>47 

101 

09 

07 

03 

1 31 

122 

122 

113 

117 

1 83 

105 

lOi 

99 

100 

IbS Jb 

1-31 

73 

73 

83 

83 

1 29 

127 

125 

117 

119 

1-31 

112 

113 

lOi 

Oj 

172 57 

1-40 

103 

103 

9. 

100 

1-30 

II • 

III 

113 

112 

1 43 

138 

142 

14 > 

0 

ISO 75 

1-5S 

97 

9(3 

88 

61 

1 23 

lOl 

101 

107 

105 

1 40 

111 

110 

11 

2 

I7l> 93 

0 67 

139 

139 

141 

141 

2 15 

Cl 

fi4 

Co 

67 

1 40 

91 

92 

89 

9 

12b 17 

1-C9 

l.'b 

103 

103 

103 

1 35 

122 

122 

122 

122 

1 17 

99 

07 

OO 

0 

IbUJU 

0-6S 

IIJ 

112 

99 

09 

1-33 

133 

133 

133 

m 

■11 

9 

120 

0 

, 

117 80 

1-57 

74 

75 

73 

74 

1 02 

154 

154 

174 

155 

70 

3 

01 

91 

3 

lb7 56 

1-eo 

IIG 

IIG 

93 

103 

1 05 

144 

144 

143 

143 

32 

U 

in 

10 

4 

177 Ob 

1-43 

108 

101 

104 

lOi 

1-23 

114 

114 

109 

110 

•76 

1 

18 

35 

4 

IbJ 9b 

1-14 

133 


128 

128 

1-23 

99 

09 

103 

102 

•42 

d 

13 

12 

2 

147 71 

- 

107 

D 

107 

109 

- 

110 

no 

108 

103 

- 

O-I 

Ob 

03 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

H 

- 

_ 

_ 

139 

139 

t3(> 

136 

- 

0 

11 

04 

05 

_ 

- 

121 

H 

121 

121 

- 

113 

113 

118 

114 

- 

2 

12 

38 


- 

- 

179 

IGG 

103 

]u4 

_ 

104 

04 

118 

118 


3 

11 

01 

05 

_ 

“ 

07 

93 

99 

98 

- 

lit 

109 

108 

109 

- 

29 

27 

25 

10 

- 


I July lOjO inJez figuM 151 82. 

ass Ibo ligarrs givKi ibore thould be mulliplird by tbe conreniuQ factor. 
leaefullowe—Mcrcara- 1953-100. rianUtiuoCeirtnw <OwB|irBinK Gndalnr, Kullalaoiby, VariUi 
ULoptli 1931-100. bMwar t Augut 1931 hi July 19U— lOU •oil Satua : 1953-100, 
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Table 27 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 
(Base: Shifted to 1949=100) 

Name of Centro 

WSO 

1M9 

1958 

Avccage 

1958 




1 

bUDDLR CliASS 




1 Calcutta . 





1 00 

108 

108(P) 

2. Aaansdl 





112 

111 

I12(P) 




LOW PAID EBIPLOYEES 



1. Visikhapttnam 




133 

122 

116 

129 

2. Eluru . • 




134 

133 

117 

120 

8. > 




111 

lU 

107 

112 

A. Tiruobsrapalii 




114 

113 

101 

1C4 

Si lladurai • 




lie 

111 

IDI 

R5 

0. Coimbatore > 




121 

118 

113 

114 

Koab\ko0ft • 




m 

117 

104 

1C6 

8. Bellary . 




119 

no 

111 

112 




RURAL POPULATIO 

N 



I. Adriviram . 




121 

I2I 

109 

112 

2, Tbettangi 




127 

127 

121 

123 

3. Alamuru • 




127 

123 

107 

114 

4. MadUavonra 




115 

113 

112 

118 

6. PuLyur 




120 

121 

108 

113 

6. Agaranj • 




126 

126 

117 

IIS 

7. Thubyanatbam 




104 

104 

103 

103 

8. Enudu . 




113 

HI 

120 

121 

U Gokilapiiram 




108 

ICS 

101 

103 

10 KmathukudaTu 




in 

111 

109 

no 

11 Gadn^ai''’beri 




104 

103 

9(5 

f8 

12. Kunnathur . 




109 

109 

106 

100 

13. KoduvalU • 




104 

102 

96 

97 

Source : State GoveioiQuitB. 
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Ketail and Whole-Sale Prices 

Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Consumption at 
18 Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of June 1959 

(Base 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumption 
at IS Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of June 1959, are 
given m the following tables Those measure the percentage varia- 
tions in the retail prices of individual items as compared to their 
price during the year 1949 Further details m regard to the com- 
pilation of these price relatives 'have been published m the October 
1953, issue of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’ Articles for which the 
price relative during the month of June 1959 showed variations of 
10 points or more from the corresponding figure m the previous 
month are given against each centre m the statement below The 
magnitude of variation is also shown m brackets In case of a de- 
cline the number is given with a minus sign 


Nimo of tlia oontro and 
State 

Names of the eominoditioa'ond vnridf ions )n llicir price relative 
in brackets 

(1) 

(i) 


l/rina Cta/us 

Domini/— 


Surat • • 

Wicat (10), (inr (lOJ, Ctnllies (13). Onions (1(5), Pofnfoes (3i) 

DoL'id . , 

Jfiving Pal (—12). *!>igar (It), Salt (— 2t), Onions (tO), Milk (17), 
Firewood (IS) 

Diinr— 


Pfttna . 

Oriun (—10). Chitfoo (— H), Udiblo oil (2T), Fiali (14), Onmn? 
(—17). rolaloee (T7). Tan (17) 

^f!/sore— 


lIuUi . 

Meat • — 12), Pan (13) 

Punjalp — 


Amritsar . , 

^liigar (21). Gnr (10), Soap wasbing (14). 

Ullnr Prad-esi— 


Liiclcnow 

Potatoes (25) Pan ( — 5*1) 

Apra 

Arlinr I>al (10), Onions ( — 10). Piilntoes (13), Pun ( 35) 

Itarnlly . . 

Moong'Dil (10), Arbar Dil (10), Pan ( — 17). 

Banarns , , 

CJiillios (10). IVilntocs (2C). 

Meerut 

Jowar (11). Gnr (15), Oniona ( — 27), Potatoes (17). 
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(1) 

(2) 

ITe^t Beiuja } — 

Vrbaa Ctnlrts — contd 

n..n-rah 

Oram (11). Uooix' Pal (11), Ghre Vf-gctabli; (10), Chillies (13). 
Turmeric (1’). rntatoea (18). Pin ( — »8) 

Biidge-Bufige . 

GramP>l( — ^13), Cbillirs (14). Pi.»h (14), Omnni ( — 11), Supan 
(11) 

Kankm.ira 

Biee(16) ChJIies (IJ), INitstoei (11>) 

Calcutta 

Riee (11), FbM|o4>s(I6) 

G kufipore . . j 

Hire (18), Potalnes (14). 

Sfrimpore 

GrimPO(— 28). ArUr Dil (10), Oiir (13). Chillies (IB),Tiih (13), 
Pofafnea ( *C), Pan (~20) 

Ivancharapara . | 

Moong Pi| (12). Ptiialnos (2C), 


Itura! CenI'U 

Traitth— 


ICrulma . 

Ghee Pure (l4) 



Mailnng . 

Supiri (—27) 

Bomhny— 


Lakh . 

Jowir (13), Chillies (»0). 

iWhya 


Salamntpur 

Sugar (12) Gur (IS). Salt (10). Bidi (14) 

Mysore— 


Kudchi 

' Gur (16). Milt (SI). 

ibluT , « 

Edilile oil (U) 

Ori.isa — 


Muniguda • • 

Sugar (!<;), Salt (—10). Onioni (25), 

Eajnslfian— 


Nana 

Keroien 011 (13) 

Utlor Prndtsh— 


Shankargarh . 

Chillies (14) 
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Table 28— Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles at 18 Urban 
AND 12 Rural Centres for the Month of June 1959 

(Base- 1949=100) 


i I 




Wlieat 

Rice 

Gram 

Jowar 

Barley 

ilaire 

Chattoo . 

Fvlrea— 
Bloons Da] 
Muh Bat 
Gram Dal 


OlhtrFoei Arlt- 

Susar 
Our 

Ghee Vanivpnti 
Ghee Ihire 
E'hMe Oil 
Tea 
Salt 

Chilliea . 
Turmeric 
Meat 
Fi«h 


Fuel and lAghl. 
ing— 

Firewood 
Match Box 
KeroaeneOil 

ilittellantoug— 
Bidia 
Tobacco . 

Soap Washing 
Hair Oil . 
ran 




•The price relativ 
CO shops. 


« have I een worked out on th« Iasi 


of p'ices quoled from ihe fajr 
tfouree j Labour Bureau, 


(West Bengal) 
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Table 28 — contd 


Barley 
Chnttoo . 

PtillU— 
&Ioon); Dal 
Slash Dal 
Oram Dal 
Arhar Dal 


Chillies . 
Turranno 
Jloat 
Fish 


Fuel and Ltjhi- 

Firewood 
Match Box . 
Kerosene Oil . 

3/ iaeella n eotis — 
Bidia 
Tobacco . 

Roap Washing 
Hair Oil . 


s«il£ 


145 120 144 
80 138 138 
:50 223 264 


100 138 
IS5 13S 


1119 100 100 
— 133 72 

108 417 158 
122 75 120 


262 226 — |182 230 


tBase: 1956=100 
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Table 29 — All India Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

(Base: 1952-53=100) 


1 


Pxtlaea 

3 

All food 

Arfitics 

4 

Indu'u 

Inal 

Raw 

Materials 

3 

llauufac- 

Arlifles 

C 

Gcnori 

IiidoT All 

uodilio< 

■Mow !spne« 
ci'inertotl 
to old ba-iO 
(j’oaro ided 
Aug ’39= 
lOOlt 

8 

1913* Avorago 

lOO 

W> 

109 

no 

100 

10.') G 

lOI-'J 

1934 Arorago • • 

81 

cc 

93 

104 

100 

09 C 

379 I 

103.3 Arerngo 

73 

36 

83 

97 

09 

91 C 

318-9 

lOoCArorngo • 

9J 

78 

99 

113 

10) 

102 0 

390-5 

1037 Avorngo • • 

10* 

85 

107 

ns 

lOS 

108 7 

413-7 

lOSSArirngo ■ 

105 

04 

113 

115 

108 

in 0 

422 6 

loss- 








Juno > 

lOG 

91 

113 

113 

108 

111 7 

423 1 

July t 

119 

100 

US 

ns 

lOS 

114 7 

430-5 

August • 

Jli 

10.‘ 

i:o 

no 

109 

lie 0 

441 5 

Srptembur • 

113 

103 

121 

119 

109 

lie 5 

443 4 

Octolor • 

114 

109 

i:i 

117 

109 

116-2 

442 3 

Xovemler . 

111 

IIJ 

IIS 

113 

109 

114 0 

433-9 

Iloccmbcr • 

105 

III 

II3 

113 

103 

111-4 

424 0 

lOoD— 








January . 

103 

117 

114 

111 

108 

112 3 

427 4 

r.bruury . 

103 

121 

lie 

lie 

108 

113 2 

430 8 

JJarch 

lOJ 

113 

114 

no 

108 

112 3 

427 4 

.\pril 

09 

96 

113 

lie 

108 

111 9 

423 9 

M%v 

on 

9> 

ll«* 

nn 

108 

114 0 

413 9 

.T„ne . . . 

10’ 

•M. 

119 

IJH 

109 

in 1. 

4»'> II 


•A^'orngo of 9 roonths ending Docemlxir. 

tripiires li ivelK-on obtimcd on the basis: 100 of the new »iriiw™3s0 6 (''iiiig (hu merngo 
for I'l'i’ Ilf tlio oM erttps). 

Source Offico of iLe Lconomic Advisir, ' uu»lrjr of Commerro A Indu'lrw CoTt. of India. 
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DL-ICS 

jDL-204 

DL-I83 

DLB-4 

DLB-\L 

j^Loeu 

DLB.9 

DLB-10 
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DLfi 13 

i)LB-U 

DLB 10 

DLB 169 66 

Itoo 


Title oi 


liUbliiatioa 


7eu of 

Publico* Price 
tioo 


Elementa of ladoetnol Well-Bmg 


He. 

1917 0 1 0 


Ptahleraa of lodiott Loboui^A Sjnpooiota . , . 1947 I 1 <1 


Report 00 an Epqoitj into the Cost and Stud ird of Liv- 
iofc of Hantation VVorken u 8i>fitb lodjO* 

Report on tbe enquiry into the Onet and Standard of 
Ijvids 01 f'laocatioD Worben lO AMam eod BeunaL 
Industrial Awardr lu India — An Auaiyaisibt^ond Impres* 
eion). 

EoosolUio and Social btatua cf Women VV'»rkera m India 


1948 2 6 0 

1948 1 8 0 

IPSl 400 

1963 1 0 0 


Large iodustnal CscabfiebiDeata >0 fndia, I0S4 


or ed. 

70 60 nP. 


Report on an Faqaiiy in>o CMiditioos of Labonr 10 the 1954 2 6 0 

Caebewnut Proceasing Industir m India 
Cost rt Living lodat Numbera ID India— A Monograph . 1054 6 12 0 


Report era en Enquiry into thePamAyBoditetaot Workers 
Id Bhopal (htj. 

Report on an Enquiry Imo the Family Cudgeta of Jndua- 
tnal Workers 10 Bean-ar (Aimer). 

Laliour Conditions in the Building and OpstructioD lo- 
duairy in India. 

Child Labour in India ...... 

Indiaa Labour Year Book, I94V86 . . . . 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN MICA MINES AND ATTACHED I^IICA 
FACTORIES 

1. Introduction — One of the functions of the Labour Bureau is to 
keep up-to-date the factual data relating to conditions of labour m the 
various industries covered by the Labour Investigation Comniiltee 
appointed by the Government of India in 1944. In discharge of this 
obligation, the Bureau collects the information through questionnaires 
and if necessary conducts investigations in the various industries and 
publishes the results thereof m the Indian Labour Gazette The Labour 
Investigation Committee submitted its report on labour conditions in 
mica mining and manufacturing industry in 1945 The data regarding 
mica factories were brought up-to-date in 1954* but that enquiry did 
not cover mica mines. This article is based on a recent enquiry into 
labour conditions m sampled mines and mica factories attached there- 
to or working m vicinity thereof in the States of Bihar, Andhra 
Pradesh and Rajasthan The mica mining industry is concentrated in 
Bihar, Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan. Out of total employment of ^ 
thousand m mica mines in 1956. 33.480 workers were employed in the 
mica mines located in the above mentioned three States. During the 
course of the present enquiry, comprehensive information was collect- 
ed from the sampled mica mines The sampled mines having attached 
factories were also asked to furnish information in respect of factories 
in a separate questionnaire Only those mica factories were 
covered which were either attached to the sampled mines as in 
Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan or were situated in the adj'acent area 
and were owned by the owners of sampled mines as in Bihar. The mica 
factories which were covered in Bihar were governed by the Factories 
Act. 1948 while in Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan, the factories 
attached to the mines were governed by the Mines Act, 1952. 

This article has been divided into two parts. Part A relates to 
labour conditions in Mica Mines and Part B relates to labour condi- 
tions in Mica Factories The findings in respect of mica factories may 
not bo fully representative of the industry as no accurate sample was 
drawn up in respect of mica factories 

2.1. Sampling Design— The sample frame for the selection of 
mines was the list of working mines in 1956 obtained from the Chief 
Inspector of Mines There were in all 676 working mines during the 


*An?nrtifle on labour ronilitioMmMicB raclonoa irtu publiilicd in June, mn i«i,e of fho 
Inhrn L^h'iur (7o:tlte, 
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year However employment figures were available in respect of 400 
mines only The average daily employment in these 400 mica mines 
was 19,028 The State-w'ise distribution of mica mines along with 
employment data aie given in the following table: 


HiHie 

Xumber of 
Working Mines 

Tots! employ- 
ment therein 

CiUar ... . . . . . ■ 

293 1 

11,377 

Andhriv Prnili’sli , . .... 

30 

3, SOS 

Kaji»)hRn . . 

73 

3,f.M 

Tout 

! 400 

19,028 


As the sampling design adopted was stratified tandom sampling by 
size groups it was decided to draw a sample out of these 400 mines. 
The mines were divided in three categories, viz, small, medium and 
large Small mines were defined as those which employed not more 
than 50 workers, medium as those which emplojed more than 50 but 
not more than 100 workers, and large as those which employed more 
than 100 workers It was decided to cover a proportion of mines in all 
the three categories in such a way that each of the three major mica 
producing States was properly represented The total number of 
mines, sampling fraction and the number of mines sampled for survey 
in respect of each of the three size groups are shown below: — 


1 

Stze Croup 

Total number 1 
of mines 

[Sampling 

1 fraction 

1 Number of 

1 simpled 

1 

1 

I 2 

3 

‘ 

Small (up to 50) 

S79 

10% 

28 

Medium (51— 100) 

82 

25% 

20 

Large (alioTe 100) 

30 

so% 


Total 

400 


1 


2 2 Of the 67 sampled mines, 10 were in Andhra Pradesh. 44 in 
Bihar and 13 in Rajasthan. TTie enquiry, however, relates to 66 mines 
as only 12 mines could be covered in Rajasthan because not only one 
of the sampled mines but also all the other mines in the employment 
group above 100 were found to be closed As regards mica factones 
attached to the sampled mines, the data were collected in respect 
of 34 units — 10 in Andhra Pradesh. 16 m Bihar and 8 in Rajasthan 
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The Bureau issued questionnaires to the sampled mines and their 
attached factories m September 1958 It was found that the response 
from the sampled mines through mail was not encouraging Field 
enquiry was, therefore, launched in March, 1959. The field enquiry was 
completed by the end of June, 1959 During the course of the enquiry, 
the information was collected on various aspects, such as, employ- 
ment, protection for labour employed through contractors, recruit- 
ment, labour turnover, length of service, absenteeism, holidays and 
leave with pay, working conditions, accidents and occupational 
diseases, wages and earnings, bonus, housing and welfare, provision 
for the future of workers and industrial relations. 


Part A 
Mtca Mutes 
Employment 

3 1 Direct and Contrat Labour-Data regarding employment 
separately of direct and contract labour in respect of 66 sampled 
mines covered. State-wise, employment group-wise and sex-wise are 
given in Table No. I. 

The total number of workers employed in the sampled mines on 
30th September, 1958 was 4,284, Of these 3,539 or 82.6 per cent., were 
employed directly while the remaining 745 or 17 4 per cent., were en- 
gaged through contractors The system of contract labour was not 
prevalent m sampled mines situated in Rajasthan and Andhra 
Pradesh. The percentage of contract labour to total was. however, 
high (31) in Bihar. 

3.2. Women accounted for only 4 6 per cent., of the total number 
of workers employed m the sampled mines Almost ninety-five per 
cent , of the total female workers were employed directly on miscella- 
neous j'obs like water carrying etc on the surface of the mines 

3 3 Of the 4,085 male workers employed in the sampled mines, 
3,427 or 83 9 per cent., were employed underground while the remain- 
ing 658 or 16 1 per cent , were employed on the surface. All the work- 
ers employed in the sampled mines were time-rated There was no 
piece-rate system prevalent m the mica mines 

4 Permanent. Temporary and Casual Workers — The distiibution 
of direct employees by the nature of employment viz , permanent, 
temporary and casual, has been given in table No. II Out’ of 3,539 
workers employed directly m the sampled mines, 2,382 or 67 3 per 
cent., were permanent and 1,157 or 32.7 per cent., were temporary, 
there being no casual ivorkers in the sampled mines Taking the indi- 
vidual States, it will be seen that the percentage of permanent 
workers was the highest m Andhra Pradesh, le, 83 8 per cent, and 
the lowest in Bihar, le 55 per cent Out of the total of 189 women 
workers employed directly in the sampled mines, 117 or 61 9 per cent , 
were permanent and the remaining 72 or 38 1 per cent , weie tempo- 
rary. 
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' such 1 his t tuuhcT of u orLcra 



Table No. II 

Ctassi/icat;on of Direct Labour in Mica Mines into Permanent and Temporary with Sex Sub-Classfication as on 

30th September, 1958 
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5. Length 0 / Service — Data lelatmg to the length of service of 
direct labour are presented m Table III below . 

Tabi^ No III 


Length of Service of Direct Labour as on 30ch September, 1958 





Number of norkcra Lavuig e 

.erviec 1 


M. 

No. 

I'tatc 

Number of 

bavin;; 

labour* 

(elon 

1 jear 

of one 
jear or 
more but 

of 3 jeara i 

but below 1 
10 jeari 

of 10 

■ 'lotnl 

1 

! 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

1 

I'radcsli 

10 

M7 
(JJ 4) 

433 
(33 0) 

J03 

(8*3) 

S3 
(4 3) 

l.JJO 
(100 0) 

- 

UiLar 

37 

l.lsb 
{71 4) 

440 
(JO 0) 

10 

(0 0) 

18 

(1 1) 

, l.ObO 

(100 0) 

3 

Rajisthin 

1.‘ 

49< 
(7T 4) 

144 

(JJ 4) 

1 

(0 .’) 


943 

1 (100 0] 

1 


Tol U 

30 

.‘.331 

(U3 ») 

l.0.*3 
(.’3 9) 

114 
(3 i) 

71 

(.’ 0) ; 

3,339 
(100 0) 


* In tbe rcmunmg T mines to Dihur. unlv coDtncl labour uja emi)Io}e(b 


Taking all the States togethei it will be seen that 65 9 per cent 
of the workers had service below one year Those having service of 
one year or more but below 5 years of S years or moie but below 10 
years and 10 years or more fomred 289 pei cent, 3 2 per cent and 
2.0 per cent , respectively of the total direct labour employed In the 
individual States also majority of the workers had service below one 
year The percentage of such workers was 77 4 in Rajasthan, 714 in 
Bihar and 52 4 in Andhra Pradesh This high percentage can be 
explained by the fact that majority of the workers are agriculturists 
and they absent themselves duiing the sow’ing and harvesting sea- 
sons In the State of Rajasthan there d'as no worker having iO years’ 
service or more while in the States of Andhia Pradesh and Bihar the 
percentages of such workers weie 43 and 11 respectively 

6 Absenteeism — Data regaidmg absenteeism are av'ailablc in les- 
pcct of 61 mines only and ha\e been given in Table No IV The 
average annual rate of absenteeism was more or less the same m all 
the three States varjing from 15 9 in Bihar to 17 6 in Rajasthan The 
All-India average for the yeai was found to be 16 7 per cent The high 
late of absenteeism may be attiibuted to various factors Fiibtly. it 
may be stated that a veiy large poicentage of labour is drawn from 
the agncultuial communities and they invariably run to their villages 
during busy agncultuial seasons Secondly festivals and social cus- 
toms attract them to their native villages and aie to a great extent res- 
ponsible for spasmodic attendance m mines 
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fiatcs of Wages paid to different Categories of Workers in Mica Mines in different Slates 




Table No, V—contd 
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7.1. Recruitment and Apprenticeship — There was no regular sys- 
tem of recruiting the workers In Bihar and Andhra Pradesh workers 
were recruited directly and they themselves reported for jobs at the 
site of the mines. In Rajasthan, recruitment was done through the 
existing workers. 

7.2. The system of apprenticeship did not exist in any of the 
sampled mines. 

Wages and Earnings 

8 Wages — Data regarding the rates of wages paid to different 
categories of workers in the various States are given in Table No. V 
and the average daily earnings in respect of various occupations State- 
wise are given in Table No. VI It may be noted that the average 
monthly earnings have been worked out by multiplying the average 
daily earnings by the average number of days worked by a certain 
category of workers during the month The average daily earnings 
for a particular category of workers have been worked out by divid- 
ing the total earnings during the month for that particular category 
of workers by the total man-days worked during the month by that 
category of workers. 

Table No. VI 


Average Daily Eorninys Occupafion-teisc in the Venous States 




Average daOv earning* 


.SI 

Ki> 

OOCUpfttlOTW 

Andhra 

Bihar 

najaMhan 

\ 

2 

3 

4 

0 

\ 

Phtti 

(UMLiUcd 

Cooli»«) — 

R< 1 r 

Rv A. r. 

Rv a r 


JUle 

1 3 9 




Ffmalp 

,13 3 

1 6 0 

0 119 

2 

Bnniali/n'ind 

2 2 0 

1 n Cl 

1 I 0 

3 

Sirilir/JIife 

2 2 0 

3 2 0 

1 u n 

4 

Shot firer 

2 n fi 

2 9 0 

1 0 0 

C 

htichine driller . 

2 2 fi 

2 12 3 

1 8 0 

fi 

PnTop-KhalMU 

I 13 n 

2 fi R 

1 f. fi 


Fitter. Bliek- 
smith and 
e-jrpenter 

ISO (Cirpenler) 
2 I 6 (Filter) 

2 4 0 (BheV- 

2 12 3 (for all) 

1 12 O(Carpentef) 


Oc'mrre‘»«nr driver 

Siiffaee workers 
and water | 
cirrier« 

2 2 0 

j 

3 2 0 

1 fi 0 

1 8 f> 

(Water carrier) 

10 

1 Watchman 

1 1 S 0 

- 

- 
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The details m respect of some of these occupations are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. — 

(i) Baniatv/Hand-driUer — ^Hand-driUers were appointed as daily- 
rated workers m the States of Andhra Pradesh and Bihai while m 
Rajasthan, they were appointed on a daily basis as well as on a 
monthly basis In Andhra Pradesh, daily-rated workers got Rs. 2-2-0 
per day, in Bihar they were paid Rs 1-11-6 and m Rajasthan, the wage 
rate varied from Rs 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-8-0 per day. The monthly-rated 
workers in Rajasthan were' paid Rs 30 to Rs. 35 per month in the 
different mines. The average monthly earnings per hand-driller for 
the month of September 1958 were Rs. 46-12-0 in Andhra Pradesh, 
Rs. 37-13-0 in Bihar and Rs. 22-5-0 in Rajasthan. 

(ii) Machine Dnller — Machine drillers were appointed as daily 
rated workers in the States of Andhra Pradesh and Bihar and were 
paid Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-2-0 per day in the former and Rs 2-12-3 per day 
in the latter. In Rajasthan, daily-rated workers were paid Rs 1-3-0 to 
Rs 1-5-0 per day while monthly-rated workers got Rs 35 per month. 
The average monthly earnings for machine-drillers were Rs. 45-4-6 in 
Andhra Pradesh, Rs. 58-1-3 m Bihar and Rs 28-8-0 in Rajasthan. 

(ill) Sardar/Mate — Wages paid to sardars in Andhra Pradesh 
varied from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-2.0 per day In the different mines while In 
Bihar, all Sardars got Rs 3-2-0 per day. In Rajasthan (where Sardars 
are called Mates), daily-rated Mates were paid Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs 2-2-0 
per day in the different mines while those appointed on a monthly 
basis got Rs. 36 to Rs 70 per month in the various mines. The average 
monthly earnings for sardars w'ere Rs 54-4-9 in Andhra Pradesh, 
Rs. 75 m Bihar and Rs 45-12-0 m Rajasthan 

(iv) Shot-firer / Blaster— ShoURrers were appointed on a daily 
basis m the State of Bihar and were paid Rs 2-9-6 per day in all the 
mines In Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan, they were appointed on 
daily basis as well as on monthly basis In Andhra Pradesh, the rates 
varied from Rs 2-2-0 to Rs 2-8-0 per day for daily-rated workers and 
Rs. 56 to Rs. 80 per month for monthly-rated workers in the different 
mines In Rajasthan, daily rated workers got Rs 1-5-0 per day while 
the rates for monthly-rated workers varied from Rs 36 to Rs 70 per 
month m the various mines. The average monthly earnings for shot- 
firers were Rs. 57-12-0 in Andhra Pradesh, Rs 59-10-6 m Bihar and 
Rs 32-13-0 in Rajasthan. 

(v) Pump-Khalasi — Employment of Pump-khalasis on daily basis 
as well as on monthly basis was reported in all the States although 
employment on daily basis was more prevalent The rates paid to 
daily-rated workers in different mines varied from Rs. 1-2-0 to 
Rs. 2-0-0 per day in Andhra Pradesh and from Rs 1-2-0 to Rs 1-5-0 
in Rajasthan In Bihar, daily-rated workers were paid Rs 2-6-6 m all 
the mmes Monthly-rated workers were paid Rs 70 per month m one 
mine of Andhra Pradesh. Rs 36 per month in one mine of Rajasthan 
and Rs. 76-3-0 to 90 in 5 mines of Bihar where monthly rates were 
prevalent. Of the 5 mines of Bihar, workers employed in 4 mines got 
Rs. 76-3-0 per month while in the remaining one mine, workers were 
paid Rs 90 per month The average monthly earnings for Pump- 
khalasis were Rs. 41-11-0 in Andhra Pradesh Rs 57-5-6 m Bihar and 
Rs 25-5-0 in Rajasthan. 
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9 1. Bonus — Details regarding different types of bonus paid to 
workers in different mines are given below — 

(a) Profit Bonus — The profit bonus scheme existed only in one 
mine of Andhra Pradesh. In this mine, all workers were paid profit 
bonus equivalent to 12 per cent, of their total wages during the year 
1958. 

(b) Attendance feonus — ^The system of paying attendance bonus 
was prevalent in all the 44 sampled mines of Bihar and in 7 of the 
mines of Andhra Pradesh. 

In Bihar, all daily-rated workers were paid monthly and quarterly 
Attendance Bonus as per Award dated 2nd April, 1954 of Sri L P. 
Dhabe, Chairman. Industrial Tribunal Dhanbad Monthly Attendance 
Bonus equivalent to 12J per cent., of their total earnings was paid to 
those workers who had a minimum attendance of 20 days m a month 
This bonus was paid monthly to eligible workers. Besides, all cate- 
gories of workers could get Quarterly Attendance Bonus, equivalent 
to 7 days’ basic wages Underground workers with 45 days attendance 
and surface workers with 57 days’ attendance in a quarter were 
eligible for the quarterly bonus This bonus was paid quarterly. 

In 5 mines of Andhra Pradesh, yearly Attendance Bonus equiva- 
lent to one day’s basic wage for every 24 days worked for daily-rated 
workers and one month’s pay for monthly-rated workers was paid 
In one mine, all workers were given bonus equivalent to one day’s 
average pay for every, 26 days worked. In the remaining mine, all 
daily-rated workers having a minimum service of 3 months were 
given bonus eqVlivalent to 1 day’s basic wage for every 22 days worked 
while the fnonthly-paid workers were given bonus equivalent to 1 
month’s basic pay. 

(cj S'erujce Bonus — In one mine of Andhra Pradesh, all workers 
having 6 months’ service were given clothing worth Rs. 20/- during 
the year 1956 

9 2. No bonus of any kind was paid to workers employed in any 
of the 12 sampled mines of Rajasthan. 

Working Conditions 

10 1 Hours of work, rest intervals etc —In all the mines, the w ork- 
ing hours were 8 per day excepting 2 mines in Bihar where the work- 
ing hours were 7 The period of daily rest interval varied from lialf- 
an-hour to one hour in the different mines. The rest interval was 
mostly meant for surface workers. The weekly hours of work were 
48 in all the mines excepting two mines, where the weekly hours of 
work were 42. 

10 2 Night shifts were worked in 33 mines — 4 in Andhra Pradesh, 
23 in Bihar and 6 in Rajasthan 23 of the mines were working 3 shifts 
while the remaining 10 mines were working 2 shifts No separate 
allowance for night shift workers was being paid but the system of 
changeover of shift every week w'as prevalent. 

10.3 Leave and HoJtdaps with Casual Leauc— Casual 

leave was granted only in the case of mines — 4 in Andhra Pradesh 
and 5 in Bihar In one mine of Andhra Pradesh, all workers 
were granted 7 days’ casual leave in a year In the remaining 3 mines. 
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only monthly paid workers were granted such leave and the number 
ot days allowed was 10, 15 and 36 respectively. In 5 mines of Bihar, 
only monthly-rated workers were given 10 days’ casual leave in a 
year (as per Award dated 2-4-1954 oJ Shri L P. Dhabe, Chairman, 
Industrial Tribunal, Dhanbad). 

(ii) Sick Leave — As per Award of Shn Dhabe referred to above 
all the monthly-rated workers m Bihar mines were entitled to sick 
leave for 7 days in a year In the other States, sick leave was granted 
only in the case of 4 mines — 3 in Andhra Pradesh and 1 in Rajasthan. 
In one mine of Andhra Pradesh workers were given 7 days’ sick leave. 
In another mine, workers were allowed 15 days’ sick leave on produc- 
tion of a medical certificate In the third mine, sick leave was allowed 
only m deserving cases and the number of days allowed was not fixed 
but leave was usually granted for the full period of sickness. In the 
Rajasthan mine, sick leave was allowed in genuine cases Apart from 
the leave provided in the Award for the monthly-rated workers, six 
of the mines in Bihar allowed sick leave in genuine case to daily-rated 
workers. 

(ill) Earned Leave — Earned leave was granted to workers in 62 
mines (out of 66 sampled mines). Of these, 44 were in Bihar, 12 in 
Rajasthan and 6 in Andhra Pradesh. In Bihar, all the workers (daily- 
rated and monthIy*rated) enjoyed this leave as per Award dated 2nd 
April, 1954 of Shn L P. Dhabe, Chairman, Industrial Tribunal, Dhan- 
bad According to this Award, all daily-rated workers were entitled to 
this leave at the rate of 1 day for every 20 days’ attendance. The condi- 
tion of eligibility was 216 days’ attendance in a year for under-ground 
workers and 228 days’ attendance in a year for surface workers 
Monthly-rated workers were entitled to 20 days’ earned leave in a 
year. The condition of eligibility for such workers one year’s service. 

In the 12 mines of Rajasthan, workers got earned leave as per 
the Mines Act, 1952. 

In Andhra pradesh, the period of earned leave varied in the 
various mines In 3 mines, earned leave was granted to workers as 
per the Mines Act In one mine, under-ground workers were granted 
earned leave at the rate of 1 day for 27 days worked, surface workers 
at the rate of 1 day for 38 days worked and salaried employees at 
the rate of 1 day for 19 days worked. In the remaining two mines, 
daily-rated workers were given 7 days’ earned leave m a year while 
the monthly rated workers were allowed 14 days leave m a year. 
The condition of eligibility however, varied m the two mines Under- 
ground workers with 190 days’ attendance and surface workers with 
265 days’ attendance in a year were eligible in the first mine and 
workers with 260 days’ attendance m a year were eligible in the 
second mine. 

104 Holidays — All the 66 allowed holidays with pay. 

The period, however, vaned 2 mines allowed 15 days, 10 mines 
allowed 8 days, 11 mines allowed 7 days. 2 mines allowed 5 days, 

1 mine allowed 4 days, 25 mines allowed 3 days and 15 mines allowed 

2 days. 

10 5. Weekly-off — Out of the 66 sampled mines, weekly off with 
pay was granted to workers only in the case of 22 mines — 10 in 
Andhra Pradesh, 7 in Bihar and 5 in Rajasthan In the mines of Bihar 
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and Rajasthan, all workeis were allowed weckly-oll with pay while 
m the 10 Andhra Pradesh mines only monthly-paid woikers were 
allowed weekly-oft with p.ay In the remaining 44 sampled mines, 
weekly-off was allowed to workers w'lthout pay 

Welfare 

11 1 Housing — All the mine owners in Andhra Pradesh had pro- 
vided housing accommodation to their workers although the percent- 
age of workers housed was not indicated. The houses provided were 
kutcha huts oi kutcha sheds These weie provided rent-free. In 
Rajasthan, no housing accommodation was provided to the workers 
as all the workeis belonged to the nearby villages In .one mine of 
Bihat pucca houses were provided to the workers In 24 mines, no 
housing accommodation was provided to the workers but the manage- 
ments nad built kutcha sheds near the mines and all such workers 
as stayed in those sheds foi more than 20 days m a month w'ere paid 
house-rent of Rs 4/- per month (as per award of Shri L. P Dhabe) 
In the remaining 19 mines all w'oikei's came from the neighbouring 
villages and were therefore not provided with housing 

The source of water supply was wells in the case of Andhra 
Pradesh mines while m Bihai \\alcr carriers had been engaged lOr 
supplying water to the workers living m the kutcha sheds Sanitary 
arrangements were looked after by the personnel of the Mica Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund Organisation Latrines were piovided in 40 
mines — 10 in Andhra Pradesh 23 in Bihar and 7 in Rajasthan In 
one moio mine of Bihar, latrines were under construction In Bihar, 
It w'as reported that these w'crc not being used by the workers as 
they preferred to go in the open forest. 

11.2 Medical, RccrcaftonaI and ot/icr Facilities — None of these 
facilities was being provided by the managements However, such 
facilities were provided by the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Organisation, Government of India. The Mica Minos Labour Welfare 
Fund Act. 1946 provides for the levy of an ad-valorem customs duty 
on all mica eNported from India except from the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Ihe cess so collected is utilised towards the promotion 
of welfare facilities for laboui employed m the mica mining in- 
dustry A brief description of the facilities provided by the Fund is 
given below: — 

Medical Facilities — The Fund provides medical facilities for 
mica miners and members of the.i families The facilities piovided 
include maintenance of a Central Hospital at Karma as w’ell as 
static and mobile dispensaries There are thice static disponsaiies 
m Andhra Pradesh and five each in Bihar and Rajasthan In Andhia 
Pradesh, these arc located at Kalichedu. Talupur and Sydapuram. 
in Bihar at Debour, Dhorakola, Dhab, Bendro ond Charkapathal and 
in Rajasthan at Amli, Bagoro, Bimali, Ropei and Lawa— Sardaigarh 
Besides these, there were mobile dispensaries — one in Andhra 
Pradesh, two m Bihar and t\ve in Rajasthan These mobile Units 
catered to the needs of workers and their families living m areas not 
served by the static dispensaries 

Education and Vocational Facilitils 

Aiid/ira PradesJi — Six elementary schools and one middle school, 
which are being maintained bj the Fund, were functioning in the 
I. VI-. :iv.ri,i:_T 
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mining areas of the State The Fund also maintained the boarding- 
house at Sydapuram which accommodated 18 children of mica miners 
studying in the District Board High School In the two schools at 
Kalichedu and Talupur, the children were taught various types of 
handicrafts One Community Centre was also run for the benefit of 
mica miners and their families. 

Bihar — Four multi-purpose institutes each comprising an adult 
education centre and a women welfare centre were functioning at 
Debour, Dhab. Kodarma and Saphi for the benefit of mica miners 
and their families Six primary schools were also functioning at 
Khijun, Sankh Charki, Gajandi, Bhandari and Khorkata. 

Rajasthan— Adult education centres for the benefit of mica 
miners existed at 12 places At these centres, slates, pencils and books 
were supplied free Four primary schools were run by the Fund, one 
each at Amli, Dhosar, Ganeshpura and Toonka. Reading rooms and 
libraries were also maintained at two of the welfare centres at Bajore 
and Amli In the former centre first-aid classes were also conducted 
Knitting and Sewing classes for women workers were also conducted 
at four welfare centres, viz , Para, Sanod, Surajpura and Sarand 

Recreationol facilities— Recreational facilities such as indoor and 
outdoor games were also provided by the Fund for the miners m all 
the three States At most of the centres, radio sets were mamtamed 
and free cinema shows were arranged in a number of such centres 

11 3 Rest Shelters— Rest shelters existed m 42 mines, these were 
pucca in the case of 5 mines and kutcha m the others In the case of 
25 mines, certain amenities such as benches, mats and cots were pro- 
vided for the workers. In one mine of Andhra Pradesh, rest shelter 
was being used as a creche. 

12. Accidents and Compensation — No accident was reported to 
have occurred during the year ending 31st September 1958 in any one 
of the sampled mines. 

13. Occupational Diseases — The common disease to which 
workers in mica mines are exposed is Silicosis Workers were not 
reported to be suffering from this disease in view of the fact that 
wet drilling had been introduced by the different mine owners 

14 Maternity Benefit — ^The managements did not provide any 
maternity benefit to women workers in any one of the sampled 
mines Maternity and child welfare facilities to such workers were 
provided by the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Organisation. 
Four maternity centres run by the Fund m Andhra Pradesh, two 
centres in Bihar and 5 centres in Rajasthan were rendering useful 
service to the women and children in the mining areas 

15 Prouiston for future of workers — None of the units m the 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and Rajasthan had got any scheme 
of Provident Fund or gratuity for their workers 

Industrial Relations 

16 1. Standing Orders — Out of 66 mines, 44 had framed Standing 
Orders for regulating the conditions of service of their employees 
These Orders were certified m M cases, while m 8 cases, these were 
under certification. 
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16.2. Works Cominittees— Only in 6 mines — 5 m Andhra 
Pradesh and 1 m Bihar Works Committees existed for looking after 
the grievances of workers. The workers had equal representation 
with management on such Committees in all the mines. 

16 3 Trade Unions— There were no trade unions exclusively of 
workers belonging to an individual mine. But certain unions (viz , 
the Mica Labour Union and the Abrak Mazdoor Union at Jhumn 
Telaiya in Bihar and Mica Karmika Sangham at Gudur in Andhra 
Pradesh were looking after the interests of the mica mine workers 
These Unions were recognised by the managements of v’anous mines 
17. Labour or Welfare OJicers^None of the sampled mines had 
appointed a Labour or Welfare Officer. 


Part B 
A/tco Factories 

18 The information m respect of mica factories m this report 
is based on 34 units — 10 in Andhra Pradesh, 16 in Bihar and 8 in 
Rajasthan— which were either attached to sampled mica mines as in 
Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan or were located m adjacent areas but 
were owned by the owners of the sampled mines as m Bihar. 

Employment 

191 Data regarding employment of labour m respect of 34 
factories, State-wise and sex-wise, are given in Table No VII 

The total number of workers employed m the 34 mica factories 
on 30th September 1938 was 7,197 Of these, 5,643 or 784 per cent, 
were males and L5S4 or 21 6 per cent., females. Taking the individual 
States, it will be seen that employment of females predominated m 
Andhra Pradesh where 38 9 per cent were males and 61 1 per cent 
were females In Bihar and Rajasthan, females accounted for only 
18 2 per cent and 11.2 per cent of the total number or workers 
respectively. 

19 2 Of the 7.197 workers employed, 6,582 or 91 5 per cent , were 
adults, 246 or 3 4 per cent were adolescents and 369 or 5 1 per cent 
were children In Andhra Pradesh, adolescent and children were not 
employed while in Rajasthan, children were not employed and 
adolescents accounted for 44 per cent, of total workers In Bihar 
adolescents and children accounted for 37 per cent, and 6 per cent, 
of the total number of workers respectively. 

19 3. Permanent, Temporary and Casual Workers — Workers are 
classified as permanent, temporary and casual Details regarding such 
classification of workers employed in the 34 mica factories have 
been furnished in Table No. VIII 

It will be seen from the table that out of 7,197 workers, 4,328 or 
GO I per cent were permanent, 2.240 or 31.1 per cent were temporary 
and 629 or 8.8 per cent, \vere casual. Taking the individual States, it 
will be noticed that the percentage of permanent workers was the 
highest in Rajasthan (86 0) and the lowest in Bihar (56 5) All the 
casual workers were females and were employed m one factory of 
Bihar No casual workers were employed m the factories of Andhra 
Pradesh and Rajasthan 

19.4 Time-rated and Piece-rated Workers — Table No IX gives 
details regarding labour employed on lime-rate and piecerate basis. 
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Table No. VIII 

CJassification of Workers in Mica Factories in Permanent, Temporary and Casual Workeis as on 30-9-1958. 




Table No IX 

No. of work4‘>'s employed on Time and Piece Rates tn mica Factories as on 30th September 1958 
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It Will be seen from the table that out of 7,197 workers employed 
in the 34 factories, 5,187 workers or 72.1 per cent were employed on 
lime-rates while the remaining 2,010 or 27.9 per cent were employed 
on piece-rates Statewise break-up shows that employment on piece 
rate system was more common in Rajasthan where 75 5 per cent, 
of the workers \vere engaged on this basts. In Bihar, 27.5 per cent, 
of the workers were employed on piece-rate system while m Andhra 
Pradesh all workers were time-rated 

19 5 Length of Service — Data relating to the length of service 
of labour are available m respect of C,568 workers and the same arc 
presented in Table No. X 

Table No. X 


Length oj Service of Workers in Mica Factories as on 30th September 
1958 
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Taking the States togctVveT. \t will be seen that 455 per cent, 
of the workers had service below one year; 32.2 per cent had service 
of one year or more but below 5 years; 17 9 per cent had service 
of 5 years or more but below 10 vears and the remaining 4 4 per cent, 
had service of 10 years or more In the individual States, majority of 
the workers had service below 5 years, the percentage of such work- 
ers being 87 1 in Andhra Pradesh. 74 9 in Bihar and 98 6 m Rajasthan 
The percentage of workers having service of 10 years or above was 
.3 5 m Andhra Pradesh. 4 8 in Bihar and 0 2 in Raj'asthan 

19 G Absenteeism — Data regarding absenteeism in respect of 34 
factories have been furnished *n Table No. XI. 




Table No XI 

Rate 0 / Absenteeism in Mica Factories during the year ending September 1958 
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The average annual rate of absenteeism was the highest m 
Rajasthan (22 7 per cent) and the lowest in Andhra Pradesh (12.1 
per cent ) The AU-India average for the year was 15 4 per cent. 
The high rate of absenteeism may be attributed to the fact that most 
of the workers come from rural areas and they absent themselves 
from the factories during the sowing and the harvesting periods 

20 1 Recruitment and Apprenticeship — Like mica mines, there 
was no regular system for recruiting the workers in mica factories. 
In Andhra Pradesh and Bihai workers were recruited directly by 
the managements while in Rajasthan, recruitment was made through 
the existing workers 

20 2 The system of apprenticeship did not exist m the mica fac- 
tories covered 


Wages and Earnings 

211. Wages — Employment in mica works is one of the employ- 
ments scheduled under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 Under the 
provisions of the Act, the Governments of Bihar and Andhra 
Pradesh have fixed minimum rales of wages for workers employed 
m mica factories The rales fixed under the Act are Rs 1-4*6 per day 
in Bihar and Rs. 1-4-0 per day in Andhra Pradesh In Bihar, a 7 per 
cent, increase in the minimum rates of wages fixed under the Act 
has been given to the workers as a result of the Award of Shn A 
Hassan, Chairman of the Industrial Tribunal, Bihar and the workers 
are now getting a minimum rate of Rs 1-6-0 per day It may be men- 
tioned that workers m certain factories were not getting the in- 
creased rates of Rs. 1-6-0 pei day. they were getting only Rs 1-4-6 
per day. as fixed under the Act 

Table No. XII shows the rates of wage paid to different cate- 
gories of woikers in the mica factories in different States. Except- 
ing cutters in the States of Bihar and Rajasthan, all categories of 
workers were employed on time-rate basis. The wages paid to 
different categories of workers varied fom Re T to Rs 1/10/- per 
day in Andhra Pradesh and Rs 1/4/6 to Rs 1/8/6 per day m Bihar 
Higher wages weie also paid to efficient workers in certain factories 
of Bihar. For instance, in one factory, cutters got Rs 2 per day while 
in 3 other factories of Bihar, workers got Rs 1 37 to Rs. 2 67 per 
day In Rajasthan, only cutters and sorters were employed m the 
mica factories attached to the mines. The cutters were generally 
employed on piece-rate basis and were paid on the basis of a seer, 
the rate per seer being Re -/5/6 to Re 0/5/9. In two factories of 
Rajasthan cutters were employed on daily basis and were paid 
Rs. 1/2/- and Rs 1/4/- per day lespectively. Sorters were generally 
employed on monthly basis in the factories of Rajasthan and wore 
paid Rs. 30 to Rs 61/12/- per month m the different units In one 
factory, sorters were engaged on daily basis and were paid Rs 1/4/- 
per day. 


21.2 Earnings — Details regaiding the average daily earnings of 
different categoues of workeis aie shown in Table No. XIII 
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Table XIIl 

Occupation-wise Average Eamvngs per Man-day Worked 
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The average earnings for each category of workers in the above 
table have been worked out for each State by dividing the total 
earnings of all workers in that category during the month of 
Sentember 1953 by the total man-days worked by workers in that 
category during that month The adults and adolescents have been 
grouped together while calculating the average daily earnings. 

21 3 Bonus— The system of paying bonus existed In 25 factories 
— Ifi in Bihar and 9 in Andhra Pradesh No bonus was paid to the 
factory workers in the State of Rajasthan 

In Bihar, all workers were paid Monthly and Quarterly Attend- 
ance Bonuses. Monthly Attendance Bonus was paid at the rate of 
12J per cent of the total wages provided a worker had a minimum 
attendance of 21 days in a month This bonus was paid monthly to 
eligible workers Quarterly Attendance Bonus at the rate of 8 days' 
basic wages was paid provided a worker had a minimum attend- 
ance of 65 days m a quarter. This bonus was paid quarterly to 
eligible workers Of the 9 factories paying bonus in Andhra Pradesh, 
workers in 1 factory got profit bonus, m another factory they got 
service bonus while in the remaining 7 factories they got Attendance 
Bonus The rates of different types of bonus paid in these units were 
the same as m the case of workers employed in the mica mines and 
discussed in Part A of this report. 

Working Conditions 

22 Hoiir^ of work, rest intervals, etc — ^All the factories worked 
day-shift only. The weekly hours of work were 48 and daily hours 
were 8 with a spreadover of sj to 9 hours. The period of rest interval 
varied from half-an-hour to one hour daily in the different factories 
The daily hours of work for adolescents were 4J and weekly hours 
of work for them were 27. The daily spreadover was 5 hours with a 
daily rest intervals of half-an-hour. 

Leave and Holidays with Pay 

23. 1. Cosual leave — Casual leave was granted only m 5 factories 
of Andhra Pradesh. In one factory, all workers were granted 7 days’ 
casual leave in a year. In another factory, all workers were eligible 
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for casual leave at the rate ot 1 day for every 38 days worked In the 
remaining 3 factoncs. casual leave was granted only to monthly-rated 
workers The number of days allowed to such workers differed m the 
3 factories being 10 per annum in one, 15 per annum in another and 
36 per annum in the third 

23 2 Sick leave — Sick leave was granted to woikers only m 4 
factories — 3 in Andhra Pradesh and 1 m Bihar The number of days 
allowed in the Bihar factory was not fixed In one factory of Andhra 
Pradesh, all workers were allowed 15 days' sick leave on production 
of a medical certificate In another factory, only monthly-iated work- 
ers were given sick leave for the period of their sickness. In the 
third factory all workers were allowed 7 days' sick leave in a year 

23 3 Eorned leaue — Earned leave was granted to workers m 
27 factories — 4 m Andhra Pradesh, 7 m Rajasthan and 16 m Bihar 
Workers employed in all the mica factories of Bihar got earned 
leave at the rate of 1 day for 20 days’ attendance in a month pio- 
vided such workers had got 240 days' attendance m a year In Andhra 
Pradesh and Rajasthan, workers got earned leave as per the Mines 
Act 

24 Holidays — All the 34 factories allowed holidays with pay to 
the workers In all the 10 factories of Andhra Pradesh, workers got 
8 holidays with pay while the holidays with pay granted to workers 
in Bihar and Rajasthan factories varied from 2 to 7 days m a year 

25 Weekly off — Weeklyoff was generally allowed without pay 
to daily-rated workers although some factories m Bihar and Rajasthan 
allowed it with pay Monthly-rated workers got weekly-off with pay 
in Andhra Pradesh There w-ere no such workers in Bihar 

Welfare 

261 Honitngf — Housing accommodation was provided to workers 
employed m the mica factories of Andhra Pradesh although the per- 
centage of workers housed is not known No housing accommodation 
was provided to the workers by the managements in the States of 
Bihar and Rajasthan In Bihar the mica factories are located in big 
towns like Jhumri Telaiya Kodarma and Gindih and all w’orkers 
employed in the mica factories came from villages adjacent to these 
towns In Rajasthan the factories are I,ocated m the villages and all 
workers employed in the mica factories come from the nearby 
villages 

26 2 The type of houses provided to the Workers m Andhra 
Pradesh were in the foim of Kutcha huts or kutcha sheds These 
were provided rent-free 

27 1 Medical, Recreational ond Other Facilities — The mica fac- 
tories which are attached to the sampled mines in the States of 
Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan aie governed by the Mines Act and 
as such w'orkeis employed in such factories enjoved the same facili- 
ties as provided to mica mine workers by the Mica Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Organisation Government of India A brief descrip- 
tion of the facilities provided to the workers by the Fund in the 
States of Andhra and Rajasthan has already been given No facili- 
ties were piovided to the w'orkers by the different managements 
except that they maintained first-aid boxes 

In Bihar there are no factories attached to the sampled mines 
and the factories which weie sur\'eyed are governed by the Factories 
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Act, 1948. The workers employed m these factories did not enjoy the 
facilities which were provided to the mica mines workers by the 
Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Organisation. Of the 16 sampled 
factories in Bihar, no medical facilities were provided to the workers 
in 13 factories except that the managements maintained first-aid 
boxes. Two factories had well-equipped hospitals while another 
factory had a medical dispensary. Recreational facilities existed only 
in one factory. In 5 factories, there were canteens for the workers 
where tea and snacks were served. Educational facilities for workers 
existed in 3 factories In 4 factories, creches were provided for the 
women workers’ children. 

28. Rest .Shelters — Rest shelters were provided by 20 factories. 
There were pucca rest shelters m the case of 9 factories while in the 
remaining factories these were kulcha. In 6 more factories, no proper 
rest shelters were built for the workers but factory varandahs were 
being used as rest shelters In certain rest shelters certain amenities 
such as. tables, benches, etc., were provided for the workers 

29. Drinking V/'ater Facilities— Arrangements for dnnking 
water existed m all the factories surveyed. In majority of the fac- 
tories of Bihar and Rajasthan, water was kept m earthen pots inside 
the factory premises. In 2 big factories of Bihar, persons were engaged 
for supplying water to the workers m the diflerent departments of 
the factory. In Andhra Pradesh factories, water was stored in tanks 
which were fitted with taps. 

30. Occupational Diseases and Accidents— In mica factories all 
the work is done by hand with the help of knives and other small 
sharp instruments. No accident or occupational disease was reported 
by the managements during the course of the enquiry. 

31. Maternity Benefits— As the mica factories attached to the 
sampled mines m the States of Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan are 
governed by the Mines Act, maternity and child welfare facilities were 
provided by the Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Organisation, 
details of which have already been given m Part I No such facilities 
existed for factory workers in Bihar. 

32. Prtyvisions for the Future of Workers — None of the factories 
reported the existence of a I^ovident Fund Scheme or Gratuity 
Scheme for their workers. _ 

Industrial Relations 

33.1. Standing Orders— Out of 34 factories, 25 factories had 
framed Standing Orders for regulating the conditions of service of 
their employees. These were certified in all the cases. 

33.2. Works Committees— In 11 factories— 4 in Andhra Pradesh. 
6 in Bihar and 1 in Rajasthan Works Committees existed for looking 
after the grievances of workers. The workers had equal representa- 
tion with employers in such Committees in all the factories 

33.3. Trade Unions— There were no separate trade unions for 
the mica factory workers. The trade unions of mica mine workers 
also looked after the interests of mica factory workers. 

34 Labour or Welfare Officers— L&bour Officers were reported to 
have been appointed m 5 bie factories of Bihar. These Officers looked 
after recruitment and welfare of the workers They also acted as 
Conciliation Officers. In the remaining 29 factories, no Labour Officer 
was appointed. 
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AVERAGE DAILY EMPLOYMENT IN REGISTERED FACTORIES 
DURING THE HALF YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1958 

In the review for the preceding half year ending 31st 
December, 1957, published in the December, 1958 issue of the 
Indian Labour Gazette, the method of collection of half yearly 
statistics of employment m factories, concept of average daily 
employment, etc. have been discussed in details The statistics 
of employment in the registered working factories during the first 
half of 1958 are presented in Table No. 1 for general information 
compiled on the basis of consolidated half yearly returns received 
from the concerned authorities of States and Centrally Administered 
Areas The data considered here relate to the States of Andhra Pra- 
desh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras. 
Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 
and the Union Territories of Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Delhi, 
Himachal Pradesh and Tripura The State of Jammu and Kashmii 
and the Manipur Administration did not furnish their returns and 
hence the statistics presented here do not include information relating 
to these States The statistics presented in Table No I relate to the 
number of working factories and average daily employment therein. 
The figure of average daily employment is the combination of aver- 
ag,^ daily employment in factories submitting returns and estimated 
average daily employment in factories not submitting returns How- 
ever, the States of Bombay, Kerala and Punjab did not furnish esti- 
mated figures of average daily employment in factories which did not 
furnish returns and hence in their cases the total average daily em- 
ployment relate to only those working factories which submitted 
returns 

Subject to the above limitations, it will be seen from Table No I 
that the total average daily employment in 37,732 factories for which 
information on employment was available, was 33,23,547 during the 
first half of 1958 

Considered by States, Bombay claimed the highest factory em- 
ployment 1 e , about 9 9 lakhs, of which near about 5 lakhs were in 
Textile Industry These figures would have been still higher if the 
estimated employment figures in factories not submitting returns were 
known for this State Next jn order came W. Bengal accuontmg for 6.7 
lakhs of workers, of which 41 3 per cent, was in the Textile Industries 
group only Madras, Uttar Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh followed 
next with 3.1 lakhs, 2 8 lakhs and 2.1 lakhs of workers respectively. 
Next in order of employment featured Bihar (accounting for 1.8 
lakhs). Madhya Pradesh (accounting for 1.5 lakhs), Mysore (accounting 
for 1 3 lakhs) and Kerala (accountmg for 1.1 lakhs), considered by 
Industry groups, Textiles claimed the highest employment ((115 
lakhs) The industry groups of Food (except Beverages) and Transport 
Equipment followed at a distance claiming employments of 4 3 and 
3 1 lakhs respectively Next in order followed Tobacco, Non-metallic 
Mineral Products (except Production of Petroleum and Coal), Machin- 
ery (except Electrical Machinery), Processes Allied to Agriculture 
(Gins and Presses), Miscellaneous Industries, Basic Metal Industries 
and Chemicals and Chemical Products with a level of employment 
between one and two lakhs. 
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Table No. I 

Average Daily Employment in Registered Working Factories Duiing 
the Hal/ Year Ending 30th June, 1958 

The Figures against (a) Indicate Average Daily Employment and 
those against (b) Indicate Number of Working Factories 
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Table No I — contd. 
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24C • I^DUN LABOUR CAZt^rrE 

REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE HOURS OF EM- 
PLOYMENT REGULATIONS (RAILWAYS) FOR THE YEAR 

1957-58*— A SUMMARY OF. 

1 Scope and Application — The Hours of Employment Regulations 
comprise chapter VI-A of the Indian Railways Act. 1890 and the Rail- 
way Servants (Hours of Employment) Rules, 1951 together with the 
suDsidiary instructions issued by the Railway Board from time to 
Lime The objects of these regulations are* (a) to regulate the hours 
:;f work of railway servants, (b) to provide periodic rest for them at 
regular intervals, and (c) to secure for them (i) overtime wages in 
case they have to work extra hours, and (ii) compensatory rest when- 
ever they forego the periodic rest The Regulations are applicable to 
all classes of Railway Servants, except (a) those governed by the 
Factories Act, 1948, the Mines Act, 1952 and the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1923, and (b) those who are specifically ‘excluded’ from 
the purview of the Regulations The ‘excluded’ categories are super- 
visory staff, persons employed m a confidential capacity, certain em- 
ployees of the Medical Departments, armed guards and other person- 
nel subject to military and police discipline, class IV staff whose work 
18 considered to be very light, and the staff of Railway schools 

The total number of railway servants covered by the Regulations 
during the year under review was 11.09,430 as against 10, 80, '753 in the 
preceding year 

2. Administration — The Chief Labour Commissioner (C), 
Dy Chief Labour Commissioners. Regional Labour Commission- 
ers (C) and the Conciliation Officers (C) have been appointed as 
"Supervisors of Railway Labour” under the Indian Railways Act, 
1890 They are assisted the Labour Inspectors (C), who. having no 
legal powers under the Act, carry out inspections, on behalf of the 
Regional Labour Commissioners, m their respective jurisdictions At 
the end of the year under review, there were 6 Regional Labour Com- 
missioners, 18 Conciliation Officers and 80 Labour Inspectors spread 
all over the country 

3 Classification oj Workers— The peculiar nature of employment 
m Railways requiring service round the clock has necessitated classi- 
fication of employees, under different categories with varying hours 
of work and periodic rest Rule 4 of the Railway Servants (Hours of 
Employment) Rules, 1951, empowers the General Managers of the 
Railways, to classify the railway servants, under one or the other of 
four categories, namely. (I) intensive, (2) essentially intermittent 
(3) continuous, and (4) excluded The number of employees, classified 
under these four categories and their percentage in relation to the 
total number of employees, etc , on the different Railways is given in 
Table I. 
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Table 1 

Class.f.catiou of staff covered by the Hours of Employment Regulations m Railways, 1957-58 
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4 Enforcement: 

(i) Method 0 / inspection — The Labour Inspectors conduct 
regular inspections, for about 12 to 15 days in a month. 
They visit every Railway establishment and carry out ins- 
pections under Hours of Employment Regulations, Payment 
of Wages Act and Employment of Children Act. Minor 
irregularities, such as, non-display of Rosters and Regula- 
tions, working beyond rostered hours or during rest periods, 
non-mamlenancc of registers, cases of continual night duty, 
etc , are taken up directly by them with the Railway Ad- 
ministration Cases of wrong or doubtful classification, in- 
adequate staff, and other major irregularities are referred 
by the Inspecting Officers to the Regional Labour Commis- 
sioners (C) for scrutiny and further action. Regional Labour 
Commissioners keep m close touch with the Heads of Rail- 
ways and seek Iheir co-operation m rectifying the irregu- 
ianlies detected by the Inspecting Officers Quarterly Meet- 
ings are also held at the Divisional Level, General Manager’s 
Level, and the Railway Board’s Level between the officers 
of the Industrial Relations Machinery and the Railway 
authorities where outstanding issues and infringements are 
discussed and settled. 

(lO Classification of Employees — As classification of railway 
servants under the Regulations is of primary importance to 
them, officers of the Industrial Relations Machinery (men- 
tioned m para 2 above) continued to pay special attention 
to this matter. Cases of incorrect or doubtful classification 
of staff reported by the Inspecting Officers, are scrutinised 
by the Regional Labour Commissioners, are taken up with 
the General Manager of the Railway concerned for consi- 
deration and necessary action It is observed that sometimes 
the employees are denied the benefit of the Regulations due 
to shortage of staff. Such cases are also referred to the 
Railway administration for necessary action. Differences of 
opinion, do arise in such cases between the Industrial Rela- 
tions Machinery and the Railway Administration In order 
to resolve them, joint inspections are sometimes carried out 
by the officers of the Industrial Relations Machinery and 
the Railway Officers and the matters are settled amicably 
Out of 261 cases of re-classification referred to the Railway 
Administration, the latter accepted the suggestions of Ins- 
pecting Officers in 69 cases and contested 15 cases The 
temairung 177 cases were pending at the end of the year 
During the same period 254 cases were referred to the 
Railway Administration for appointment of additional staff 
In 36 cases additional staff was appointed and 7 cases were 
contested by the Railway Administration, leaving 211 cases 
pending at the end of the year. The proposals for reclassifi- 
cation and appointment of additional staff are scrutinised 
and passed at various stages resulting m delay m rectifica- 
tion of these irregularities. 

(lii) Inspections and Irregulanties — During the year under 
report, 4,974 establishments were inspected as against 5.796 
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during the year 1956-57 The number of irregularities detect- 
ed during 1957-58 were 18,578 as against 13,208 during the 
preceding year. The nature of irregularities detected and 
the number of such irregulanties are shown m Table 2 

Table 2 

Nature and Number oj Irregularities Detected — 1957-58 
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It will be seen from the above that Non-existence and Non-display 
of rosters and defective rosters accounted for the largest number of 
irregularities, viz , 6,396 

(iv) fiecti/icatioii of Irregularities — All the irregularities detect- 
ed by the olTicers were taken up with the Railway Adminis- 
tration concerned, for rectification. Of the 18,578 infringe- 
ments so taken up, 7.263 or 31 per cent, \%ere lectified during 
the year as against 36 per cent, during the preceding year 
Of the balance, 135 were contested by the Railway Ad- 
ministration as against 70 during the last year Of the 
irregularities rectified, 36 per cent, w’ere rectified within 
three months, 38 per cent 3 to 6 months, 20 per cent from 
6 to 9 months, 4 per cent from 9 to 12 months and 2 per cent 
after twelve months In order to enable the Railway Ad- 
ministrations to rectif\ the irregularities, pending w ith 
them the Regional Labour Commissioners continued to 
furnish, as before. Quarterly Statement of cases pending 
with the Railway Administrations, for more than three 
months Inspile of these steps, the number of outblanding 
irregularities continued to be laige 
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THE EMPLOYEES’ PROVIDENT FUNDS SCHEME— SUMMARY 
OF THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1957'58 

Scope— The Employees' Provident Funds Scheme framed in pur- 
suance of section 5 of the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 has 
been in operation for over five years at the end of March 1958. The 
Scheme applied to 37 industries in March 1958. The scheme was 
extended to Newspaper Establishments employing twenty or more 
persons The scheme applied to 24 28 lakhs of workers m 6,528 estab- 
lishments, as on 31st March 1958 

Administration and Finances — ^The Employees’ Provident Fund 
constituted under the scheme is administered by the Central Board of 
Trustees appointed by the Central Government in accordance with 
the provisions contained in para 3 of the Employees' Provident Funds 
Scheme The actual execution of the scheme is the responsibility of 
the Central Provident Fund Commissioner who is assisted by fourteen 
Regional Provident Funds Commissioners, one in each State. 

A worker becomes eligible for the benefits under the scheme if 
he has completed one year’s continuous service or worked for 240 
days during a period of 12 months, and his total emoluments (includ- 
ing cash value of food concessions) do not exceed Rs. 500 pm The 
employees’ contribution to the Fund was fixed at the rate of 6i per 
cent of the basic wages and dearness allowance including cash value 
of any food concessions given to them The employers were required 
to contribute the same amount Employees were, however, allowed to 
contribute up to 8^ per cent, of their wages and dearness allowance as 
their own share The total sum realized as provident fund contribu- 
tions during the year under review was Rs 12 42 crores A sum of 
Rs 36 09 lakhs was received as administrative charges and a sum of 
Rs 11 63 lakhs as inspection charges The total income accrued to the 
Fund was Rs 49 32 lakhs and expenditure incurred was Rs 24 97 
lakhs. Substantial part of monthly balance of this account was invest- 
ed m Government securities and interest earned thereon was credited 
to this account The provident fund contributions were, as usual, 
invested in Government securities such as. National Plan Savings 
Certificates medium and long-dated securities The total amount 
invested up to the end of the year was Rs. 35 93 crores 

During the year under report. 50.431 fresh claims were received 
m addition to 1,504 claims pending settlement at the beginning of the 
jear, making a total of 51,935 claims Of these, 47,234 claims were 
settled involving payment of Rs 1,47,64,158 

As in the previous year, the members were paid 3| per cent 
compound interest on the opening balances of their provident fund 
accumulations during the year. 

Enforcement— Tor the implementation of the scheme, it is essen- 
tial that the covered establishments should be inspected periodically 
However, with the coverage of additional industries, the existing ins- 
pectorate became quite inadequate and inspection could not be done 
according to the prescribed scale Efforts were, however made to 
inspect every establishment at least once during the year Five 
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hundred and twenty-eight cases for lecovery of unpaid amounts were 
initiated during the year to recovei Rs 1,43.45.709 as arrears of provi- 
dent fund contributions and Rs 2 82.207 as arrears of administrative 
charges due from defaulting employers. Of these and against the 
recovery proceedings of previous years, Rs 67,62,339 00 and 
Rs. 2.10 836 00 were received towards the provident fund contributions 
and administrative charges respectively during the year. At the close 
of the year 412 cases were pending involving a sum of Rs 1,28,68 376 

Conchision— The Employees* Provident, Fund continued to gam 
in popularity amongst the industrial workers There were persistent 
demands from the non-participating workers for the extension of the 
Act to other industries, workers m smaller establishments of the 
covered industries pressed foi lowering of the prescribed minimum 
employment strength 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1959 

There is no barometer more reliable than statistics of industrial 
disputes to measure the extent of industrial peace or industrial strife 
in a country In the context of a planned economy where all-round 
economic development is conditioned by achievement of pre-determm- 
cd targets of industrial production maintenance of industrial peace 
is all important The study of the causes of industrial strife, besides, 
helps to formulate policies for minimising svich causes An attempt is, 
made in the following pages to analyse statistics of industiial dispute- 
in India during the quarter ending 3lst March 1959 

I Statistics of Industrial Disputes Resulting in Work-Stoppacls 
AND Involving 10 or more workers 

It will be seen from the statistics of work-stoppages given in 
Table I that, during the quailer ending March, 1959, there were 359 
disputes involving 1.40.190 woikors with a time-loss of 8,90,207 man- 
days, as against the corresponding figures of 411, 1,77,542 and 14,33,367 
during the quarter ending 31sl December. 1958 Thus, compared to the 
preceding quarter, number of disputes, number of workers involved 
and man-days lost decieased markedly. The average numbei of w'ork- 
ers involved per dispute was 391 as compared to 432 in the preceding 
quarter. The average man-davs lost per dispute decreased fiom 3.488 
m tViC ptecedmg quaitcv to 2,^ m the quarter under roview The 
average duration of disputes, decreased from 8 1 days to 6 4 days 

West Bengal accounted for the largest number of industnal dis- 
putes during the quarter followed by Bombay. Madras and Kciala 
The number of workers involved also was the maximum in West 
Bengal follow’cd by Madras. The time-loss was also the highest in 
West Bengal accounting for 39 pci cent of the total time-loss in all 
States. Next m order came Bihar Uttar Pradesh Mysore and Keiala 

Compared to the preceding quarter the States of Andhra, Bihai. 
Madhya Pradesh. Mysore, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and the 
Union Teiritory of DcUn recoidcd a lughei limc-Ioss duiing tlie 
iiuarlcr under levicw. The increase m time-loss was the higliest m 
West Bengal 
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TABLE I 


Industrial Disputes Resulting in Worktstoppages During the Quarter 
Ending March 1959 by States 
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The data on lock-outs which are included in Table I are shown 
separately in Table II It will be seen that lock-outs accounted for 
•18.4 per cent, of the total tune-loss m all industrial disputes during 
the quarter although by number they formed only 109 per cent of 
the total In the preceding quarter, these percentages were 6 1 and 5 1 
’•espectively The maximum number of lock-outs was reported from 
West Bengal (17) followed by Andhra (5). Mysore (4) and Bombay (4) 
The number of workers involved and time-loss in lock-outs were the 
highest in West Bengal During this quarter the average time-loss per 
lock-out was 8,767, man-days as against the average time-loss of 2.480 
man-days per strike Compared to the preceding quarter, the number 
of lock-outs, number of workers involved and man-days lost increased 
tn a considerable extent. 
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TABLE 11 


Lock-outs During the Quarter Ending March 1959 by States 
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The statistics of disputes classified by Industries are given in 
Table III It will be seen that during the quarter under review the 
manufacturing sector accounted for the highest time-loss among all 
the sectors. This sector accounted for 63 3 per cent of the total time- 
loss as compared to 27 2 per cent in the preceding quarter In this 
sector the highest time-loss was recorded in Manufacture of Metal 
Products (except Machinery and Transport Equipment) Next in order 
came Cotton Mills Sugar Mills and Bidi Indvtstry "Mining and 
Quarrying" and "Construction” groups also recorded considerable high 
time-losses during the quarter constituting 15 1 and 9 7 per cent of 
the total time-loss in all industries As compared with the preceding 
quarter the time-loss decreased substantially m Agriculture. Forestry. 
Fishing etc In the preceding quarter \t was 53 6 per cent of the total 
time-loss whereas in the current quarter it was only 5 6 per cent of 
the total There was some decrease in time-loss in “Mining and 
Quarrying" “Electricity. Gas Water and Sanitary Sendees” and 
“Commerce" In the Manufacturing Sector, substantial increase in 
time-loss was recorded in four industries only, namely, sugar mills, 
iutc mills Bidi and Cement industries 
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TABLE III 

Industrial Disputes Resulting in Work-stoppages during the Quarter 
Ending March 1959 by Industries 
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TABI^ ni— contd 
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The number of terminated industrial disputes classified by dura- 
tion IS given in Table IV It would be seen that about two-tnirds of 
the disputes did not last for more than 5 days each Only 9 3 per cent 
of the terminated disputes lasted for more than 30 days 
TABLE IV 

Industrial Disputes Closst^ed by PuTation 
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During the quarter under review, 228 out of the total of 295 ie 
77 3 per cent involved less than 500 workers each. Only 31, i e., 105 
per cent of the disputes involved 1,000 or more workers each. These 
percentages were 80 0 and 8 0 respectively in the preceding quarter. 
Considered fiom the point of view of time-loss," it will be seen that 
192 out of 293 disputes, i e . 65 5 per cent, involved a time-loss of less 
than 1,000 man-days each Only 24, i.e., 8 2 per cent, of the total num- 
ber of disputes involved a time-loss of over 10,000 man-days each 
These percentages were 73 0 and 5 3 respectively m the preceding 
quarter 

Table V shows classification of disputes by causes. The number of 
disputes relating to “Wages and Allowances” was the highest follow- 
ed by the number of those relating to “Personnel". These two groups 
accounted for 30.8 and 27 6 per cent respectively of the total number 
of disputes during the quarter under review as against 27.6 per cent 
and 28 9 per cent, respectively in the preceding quarter “Bonus" ac- 
counted for 7 3 per cent of the total number of disputes as compared to 
13 3 per cent in the preceding quarter. Considered from the point of 
view of loss of man-days, “Wages and Allowances”, “Personnel", and 
“Bonus" accounted for 265. 26 8 and 5.9 per cent of the total during 
the quarter under review. All the groups except “Bonus" and “Leave 
and Hours of Work” recorded a higher percentage time-loss as compar 
ed to the preceding quarter. 

TABLE V 


Industrial Disputes Closst^ed by Couses 
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The statistics of terminated disputes classified by results aie 
shown in Table VI. It will be seen from the Table that 25 8 per cent 
of the disputes for which definite results were known were successful 
from the point of view of the workers during the quarter under 
review They were unsuccessful m 525 per cent of the disputes and 
partially successful in 21 7 per cent of the disputes 

TABLE VI 


Industrial Disputes Classified by Results 
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Table VII shows the statistics relating to the number of terminat- 
ed disputes by method of settlement and result It will be seen that 
■10 8 per cent of the disputes terminated as a result of intervention by 
Government, a great majority being through mediation and concilia- 
tion The number of disputes terminated through mutual settlement 
formed 24 7 per cent of the total number of which all the other dis- 
putes terminated by direct mutual settlement In 33 8 per cent of the 
disputes, the workers resumed w’ork voluntarily It is interesting to 
.see that in 56 6 per cent of the total number of disputes which termi- 
nated through either conciliation or mediation by the Government, 
the workers were successful either completely or partially, whereas in 
771 per cent of the cases where the workers resumed work on a 
voluntary basis they were unsuccessful. The percentage of disputes 
which terminated as a result of intervention by the Government 
recorded some decrease further from 483 per cent in the preceding 
quarter to 40 8 per cent during the quarter under review. The per- 
centage of the number of disputes which terminated through mutual 
soUlcment. however, recorded a little increase from 23 4 to 24 7 The 
percentage of disputes in which the workers resumed work volun- 
tanlv mci cased significantly from 280 to 338. While 42 7 per cent, of 
the total number of disputes which terminated through direct mutual 
Lri6:i>on.r.— 5 



TABLE VII 

7enninated Industrial Disputes Classified by Method 
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Settlement during the preceding quarter were successful from the 
point of view of workers, the same percentage was only 26 1 m the 
quarter under review. 

The statistics of disputes classified by Public and Private Sectors 
are given in Table VIII It will be seen that m the Public Sector, 
during the quarter under review, there w'as a considerable increase 
m the number of disputes, number o£ workers involved and man-dajs 
lost In the quarter ending March 1959. the number of workers involv- 
ed in the Public Sector formed 21 2 per cent of the total as against 
7 9 per cent m the previous quarter. The percentage of man-days lost 
was 114 as against 3 8 in the preceding quarter 
TABLE VIII 


Industrial Disputes by Sectors Vtx. Public and Private 
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11 Details or Important Disputes Involving 1,000 Workers or More 
Andhra 

There were two strikes m Andhra Pradesh during the quarter 
involving 1,000 or more workers One of these was in the Central 
sphere and the other in the State sphere. On 17th January, 1959, one 
thousand workers of Tandur and Navandgi Stone Quarries Ltd , 
Tandur struck work at the instance of Tandur Quarries Labour and 
Employees’ Union (INTUC) over their demands such as revision of 
N\ages, payment of arrears of wages, compensation for weekly holi- 
days. leave with wages, bonus for the years 1952 — 58 etc On the inter- 
vention of (fie Eegionaf Labour Commisstoner (CbntraU. Madras the 
strike was called off on the 24th January, 1959 The strike caused a 
loss of Rs 12,000 and Rs 32,000 as wages and value of loss m produc- 
tion respectively 

On 23rd January. 1959. all the 1 500 workers of Bajrang Jute Mills, 
Guntur struck work on account of leduction of Pongal holidays The 
strike was organised by the Jute Mill Workers’ Union (AITUC) 
Through direct negotiations strike was called off on the 27th January, 
1959 Wage loss to the workers was Rs 4,000 
Bihar 

The situation in the Central sphere was somewhat disturbed On 
31st January, 1959 about 1900 workers of Ganga Bridge Project, 
Hathidah. Patna went on strike over the issue of retrenchment of 



worktib On 6t.h February 1959, about 1,500 more workers joined the 
strike The Regional Labour Commissioner (Central), Dhanbad held 
conciliation proceedings in the matter which ended m failure. Later 
on as a result of persuation by Sarvashn Ramdhani Singh Dinkar, 
M P and Mathura Prasad Misra, MP who explained the views of the 
Administiation to the workers, the workers resumed their duties on 
the 16th February, 1959 The strike caused a loss of Rs. 91,445 and 
Rb 8 00 000 as loss in wages to workers and loss m production to the 
naarvdgement respectively 

The management of Bhagaband Colliery, P.O Bhagaband (Dhan- 
oad) introduced a new system of checking the loaded tubs w.e f. 6th 
March 1959 The workers (members of INTUC union) of the first shift 
on the 16th March, 1959, felt that the new system was not favourable 
and before going to the work on that shift they wanted an assurance 
from the management that they should not be penalised for the loss 
of tokens and that there should not be any tub deduction on the pit- 
lop The Mines Manager refused to give any assurance and conse- 
quently 200 workers of the 1st shift refused to work. The management 
immediately locked-out the remaining workmen numbering more than 
1 000 by putting up a notice that those workers were laid off without 
any wages The Conciliation Officer (C), Dhanbad discussed the matter 
with the representatives of the management and the Colliery Mazdoor 
Sangh but no settlement couJd'be brought about The Regional Labour 
Commissioner took up the dispute for further conciliation They also 
ended in failure The work was resumed on 1st April, 1959, consequent 
upon the orders of the Government prohibiting the continuance of 
strikes and referring the dispute to an Industrial Tribunal 
Bombay 

There was a peaceful demonstration by 1.650 workers of the Tele- 
phone Workshop, Bombay on 20th March, 1959, m protest against the 
refusal of the Chairman, P. & T. Workshop, Bombay to give sufficient 
time to the P & T Industrial Workers’ Union to discuss with the 
. Board their grievances The Chairman agreed to call a meeting of the 
reoresentatives of the workers at Calcutta in May, 1959 when the 
next meeting of the Board was likely to take place, to discuss their 
grievances On this assurance, the workers resumed work. 

On 4th January, 1959, about four thousand workers each of the 
Model Mills, Nagpur and the Empress Mills, Nagpur, struck work as a 
protest against the change m weekly holiday effected by the manage- 
ment In both the mills the strikes were organised by Rashtriya Mill 
Mazdoor Sangh affiliated to INTUC The workers resumed work as 
usual on the next day The one day’s strikes in both the units account- 
ed for a loss of Rs. 11.373 and Rs. 11.022 in wages to workers and 
Rs 61,070 and Rs. 1,33,325 in production. 

On 14th January', 1959 all the 1,390 workers of Dhrangadhara 
Chemical Works, Dhrangadhara. Zalwad District observed one day’s 
token strike demanding increase in dearness allowance, payment of 
overtime allowance, bonus for 1955-56, increase m the strength accord- 
ing to work-load and supply of uniforms etc The strike was organised 
by Kamdar Sangh. Dhrangadhara affiliated to INTUC The strike 
caused a loss of Rs 4,000 m wages and Rs 27,600 in value of loss in 
production It was later on learnt that the workers served a notice to 
the management that they would observe another token strike on 
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::J0th January, 1959 if their demands were not fulfilled and if the 
Government did not send their demands to the Industrial Tribunal 
before 30th January. 1959. Later on the threatened strike to be observ- 
ed on 30th January, 1959, was postponed by the workers 

On 19th January, 1959, 1,759 w'orkers of Shah Salzitter and Jolly 
Co. Ltd.. Koyananagar Poona struck w'ork as a protest against the 
alleged insult of the workers’ representatives by the management 
The stiike was sponsored by Koyana Rashtriya Mazdoor Sangh, 
Koyana affiliated to INTUC As a lesult of mutual settlement arrived 
at between the parties the strike was called off after one day It 
resulted in a loss of Rs 2,187.50 as w'ages to the workers 

On 23rd January, 1959, 1,085 workers of Shree Madhav Mills Ltd 
Foras Road, Bombay struck work demanding immediate payment of 
W'ages for the month of December, 1958 It was assured earlier by the 
management that payment would be made on the 23rd January At 
about 11-30 A.M the workers assembled m front of the office of the 
Manager demanding immediate payment of W’ages for December. 1958 
At about 4 P M. the General Manager expressed his inability to pay 
the W’ages in the absence of the Managing Director The workers 
thereafter decided to stay there till the payment was made to them 
At about 12 mid-night the officials of the mill were escorted out ol 
the mill premises by the police. The workers then left the mill gradu- 
ally with the exceptiori of a few who remained there for the rest of 
the night. 

On 23rd February 1959. 500 w'orkers of the Nagri Mills Companj 
Ltd . Ahmedabad struck work demanding holiday on account of Shab- 
e-Barat As a result of this strike another 1,190 workers were affected 
indirectly, The w’orkers wore members of different trade unions All 
the memeers resumed work on the 24th February and the strike ended 
peacefully. 

Modras 

The Quarry workers of Dalmia Cement (B) Ltd , Dalmiapuram. 
w’bd are members of Dalmia Cement Woikers’ Union (INTUC), 
thieatened to go on strike from the 16th January 1959, if their demands 
such as payment of three months’ wages as bonus for the year 1958, 
lemstatemenl of workers suspended and dismissed from 4th Quarry, 
provision of work for the surplus workers due to mechanization, etc , 
were not conceded in the meantime. The Regional Labour Commis- 
sioner (Central), Madras w'as to hold conciliation proceedings m the 
dispute on the 12th January, 1959 The Regional Labour Comnussionei 
(Central), Madras, later on, postponed the conciliation proceedings to 
the 23rd January, 1959 In the meantime the union addressed the 
Collector of Tiruchirapalli stating that they had decided to picket the 
machine drilling operations from 17th January, 1959, and that all the 
members of the union would go on strike from 23rd January. The 
workers went on strike on 23rd as declared by them earlier The strike 
terminated on the 31st January, 1959 on the advice of Minister for 
Industries and Labour. Madras The strike caused a loss of Rs 26.721 
m W’ages for the workers 

On 4th March, 1959, all the 8.000 workers of 14 Beedi Manufactui- 
mg Establishments in North Arcot (AITUC) struck work as a protest 
against the management’s refusal to pay the increased wages as agieed 
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to by them before the Labour OHicer The strike came to an end on 
tith March 1959 following intervention by the P.A to the Collector, 
North Arcot 

On 26th March 1953, 7,104 workers of Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills Madras struck work as a protest against the discontinuance of 
three-shift-system The strike was organised by the Madras Labour 
Union Madras affiliated to HMS As a result of direct negotiation 
the strike came to an end on the same day. 

Mysore 

Though the situation m the State sphere was quite normal, there 
was some unrest m the mines. The maistries of all the sections of 
underground department and the workers employed on picking floor 
of the Metallurgical Department of Kolar Gold Mining Undertakings 
(Mysore Mine) numbering 881 and belonging to AITUC struck work 
on 8th January, 1959, to express their dissatisfaction over the Award 
of the Central Government Industrial Tribunal, Nagpur, As a result, 
other workers numbering 2,965 became idle. The strikers resumed 
normal work on the 9th January, 1959 

The Superintendent of Kolar Gold Mmmg Undertakings (Nundy* 
dioog Mine) reported that he was compelled to issue a notice of clo- 
sure of Henry’s Shaft from 16th January, 1969. until further notice 
in view of the fact that the labour situation had taken a serious turn 
when the second-shift workers tried to attack one of the officials of the 
mine On the assurance of about 600 workers that they would carry 
out their normal work smoothly, it was agreed to open the Henry’s 
sliaft from the 3rd shift on 16th January 1959 and mark the workers 
assembled for the usual payment of lay-off He further warned the 
workers that if there was a recurrence of their go-slow tactics, he 
would be compelled to close the mine again. On 18th it was again 
reported that contrary to the assurance given by the workers, the 
labour situation continued to remain unchanged. The Superintendent 
again issued a notice on I8lh January 1959 to close down the mine 
with the exception of essential services on the ground that the work- 
ers were adopting go-slow tactics and declared a lock-out on l9lh 
January 1959. The Regional Labour Commissioner (Central), Madras 
asked the Labour Inspector (C>, KGF. to enquire into the breaches 
of the Code of discipline As a result of discussions held between the 
management of the mine and the President of the Nundydroog Mines 
Labour Association in the presence of the Labour Inspector and the 
assurance given by the President of the Union that he would advise 
the workers to resume normal work and see that production in the 
mine was not impeded, the management re-opened the mine on the 
27th January, 1969 

The workers of Kolar Gold Mining Undertaking (Champion Reef 
Mine) numbering 4,019 belonging to the Champion Reef Mine Labour 
Association (AITUC) struck work on 19th January, 1959, without 
making any specific demand The strikers resumed their work un- 
conditionally on 20th January, 1959 
Punjab 

On 3rd January, 1959, 1,0^ workers of M/s Hissar Textile Mills. 
Hissar, observed a token strike for one day as a protest against the 
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dismissal of some workers. The union sponsoring the strike was affili- 
ated to AITUC. The workers resumed work on 5th, 4th being a Sun- 
day. It caused a loss of Rs. 4,000 and Rs. 45,750 as wages to workers 
and value of production to employers respectively. 

Uttar Pradesh 

There was unrest among the sugar factory workers and notices 
served by the unions of United Chini Mill Mazdoor Federation stating 
that in case the workers’ demands were not acceded, they would 
resort to strike with effect from 15th February, 1059. All the strike 
notices were, however, withdrawn except in one case. In Raza and 
Buland Sugar Companies Ltd., Rampur, the workers went on strikes 
from 2nd February, 1959 The employers declared lock-outs from 4th 
February, 1959 Though the lock-outs were lifted by them on the 2Cth 
February, 1959, the workers did not turn up and the strikes therefore 
continued The strikes were sponsored by Buland Sugar Mill Mazdoor 
Union not affiliated to any Central Organization of workers. In early 
March, 1959, both the strikes came to an end, workers having returned 
to work unconditionally In the two mills there was a loss of Rs. 1,16,058 
and Rs 1,14,010 as wages to workers and Rs. 45,82,800 and Rs 43.78,800 
respectively as loss m production to the managements 

On 6th March, 1959, 1.050 workers of Dhampur Sugar Mills, Ltd , 
Dhampur, Bareilly, struck work for a day due to union rivalry etc 
The strike was organised by Dhampur Chini Mill Mazdoor Sangh, 
Dhampur, not affiliated to any Central Organisation The strike caused 
a loss of Rs 48 COO in production 

West Bengal 

On 6th January, 1959, all the 1,300 workers of AID. Ltd, 
Shyamnagar. 24-Parganas (AITUC) struck work as a protest against 
management's recruitment policy Subsequently management declar- 
ed a lock-out on the l9th January. 1959 which continued for about 
two months On 18th March, 1959 the lock-out was lifted as a result of 
conciliation by the Labour Directorate of West Bengal During Janu- 
ary, 1959 alone the work-stoppage accounted for a loss of Rs 47,600 
to workers in their wages and Rs 8,00,000 to the management as value 
of loss in production. It was the biggest work-stoppage in the whole 
quarter accounting for a time-loss of 80,600 man-days 

On 8th January, 1959 all the 2.900 workers of Titaghur Jute Fac- 
‘lory No 1 Ltd, Titaghur. 24-Parganas struck I'.ork in protest against 
the issue of charge sheet against a worker for assault On 12th the 
management locked out the factory Through conciliation, however, 
the disputes terminated on the 13th January, 1959 It accounted for a 
loss of Rs 18 838 to the workers in their wages, and Rs 1 28,441 for 
the employers as value of loss in production. 

On 15th January, 1959. all the 1,800 workers (members of AITUC) 
of Simon Carves Ltd, PO Durgapur Steel Project, Burdwan struck 
work demanding increase in their wages The strike lasted for 15 days 
when on reference of the dispute to adjudication, it came to an end 
on 31st January, 1959 

On 21st January 1959, 12 ground chargers of Indian Iron and 
Steel Company Ltd , Burnpur, struck work as a protest against charge 
sheeting a ground charger of the melting shop. As a result, therefore, 
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1,000 workers were affected indirectly The management, subsequent- 
ly, discharged the strikers and thus the work-stoppage came to an end 
on 26th January, 1959 

On 11th February, 1959, all the one thousand workers of M/s 
Pathanayak and Co Ltd , eonltadors of M/s Thakurdas Surekha Iron 
Foundry, Lillooah, Howrah (BPTUC) struck work as a protest against 
the retrenchment of about 400 workers The management, thereupon, 
discharged all the workers on the 17th February, 1959. 

On 17th February 1959, all the 3,500 workers of Indian Standard 
Wagon Company Ltd , Bumpur, Burdwan observed one day’s protest 
strike over lay off of 400 workers due to want of directions from Rail- 
way Board The Union sponsoring the strike was affiliated to INTUC 

On 24th February, 1959, 1,278 workers of Victoria Jute Mills Ltd, 
Telimpara, Hooghly, struck work as a protest against issue of charge- 
sheet to 2 workers and warning to 31 other workers Through concili- 
ation the work-stoppage was brought to an end after one day. 

On 1st March, 1959, 1,100 dock workers belonging to Dock Maz- 
door Union, Dubey Group (UTUC) suspended work and came out in 
a procession demonstrating in front of the office of the Chairman, 
Calcutta Port Commissioners, over alleged action of the Dock Labour 
Board m pasting of numbers on the identity Cards and demanding 
immediate abrogation of special powers assumed under clause 46 of 
the Calcutta Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1956 
by the Chairman Consequent upon the propaganda by the leaders 
the workers resorted to slow-down tactics which was arrested by 
suspending a number of workers for their slow-down activities 

The management of Victory Jute Mills Ltd., Metiaburur, Calcutta 
locked-out their factory employing about 1,400 workers on the 18th 
March, 1959, due to trouble over dismissal of some workers However, 
as a result of direct negotiation the lock-out was lifted on 19th March, 
1959 

On 26th March, 1959, all the one thousand workers of Orient 
General Industries Ltd., Chore Bidi Lane, Narkeldanga, Calcutta, 
struck work over dismissal of 30 workers and suspension of 121 work- 
ers due to go-slow tactics adopted by the workers. The union sponsor- 
ing the strike was affiliated to AITUC. The strike was still in progress 
at the end of the quarter under review and no settlement could be 
arrived at 

On 19th March, 1959, the management of I.G N. Railway Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta declared a lock-out due to assault on an executive member. 

bcick-o'i''. Mias, la pcogces.^ al the end q£ the quarter under review 

Delhi 

On 27th February, 1959, about 3,800 workers of the Birla Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd , Birla Lines, Delhi, struck work as 
a protest against the dismissal of one worker. The strike was sponta- 
neous As a result of direct negotiations, the strike came to an end 
on 2nd March. 1959 It caused a loss of Rs 37,800 as wages to the 
workers and about Rs. 2 lalchs to the management as value of loss in 
production, 
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III. General 

A meetini,' of Trade Union Bodies m Bombay held on 20th 
January 1959, protested against the exclusion of its representatives 
from the Conference of Public Sector to be convened by the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment at New Delhi on 21st January' 1959 Re- 
presentatives of nine trade unior^ including All-India Port and Dock 
Workers’ Federation and alMndia Raihvaymen's Federation urged a 
postponement of the Conference and to summon a fully repiesentative 
meeting of all the employees of Public Sector including employees of 
various Ministries of the Central and State Governments 

According to press reports about 20,000 employees of 86 Muni- 
cipalities in West Bengal observ'ed a token strike on 20th March 1959, 
as a mark of protest against the non-implementation of the recom- 
mendations by the Minimum Wages Advisory Committee. 

The employees of various Cential Government offices and estab- 
lishments in Calcutta demonstrated and attended a public meeting 
which discussed various issues including delay in the publication of 
the Pay Commission’s Report and non-sanction of Second Interim 
Relief The Third Annual Conference of all-India Postal Employees’ 
Union, Class III, Uttar Pradesh Circle held at Gorakhpur on 25th 
February 1959, demanded early release of Pay Commission’s Report 
and grant of additional interim relief. 

In response to the call of the National Federation of Post and 
Telegraph Employees, the Post and Telegraph workers observed “pay 
boycot” on the 2nd March 1959. in most of the States thereby focusing 
the attention of the authorities on their pending demands regarding 
publication of Pay Commission’s Report by 31st March 1959, and 
grant of Second instalment of inteum relief 


LABOUR LAWS AND DECISION 

Laws 

THE EMPLOYEES’ PROVIDENT FUNDS ACT, 1952— EXTENSION 
TO MORE INDUSTRIES 

The Central Government have extended the provisions of the 
above Act to the following establishments- 

(i) The Chemical Industries and Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
Ltd, 289, Bcllasis Road Byculla, Bombay' 8. 

(ii) The Chemical Industries and Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
Ltd , Sales Depot, 1/186 Mount Road, Madras. 

(ill) The Chemical Industries and Pharmaceutical Laboi atones 
Ltd , Sales Depot. Bala Niketan, Station Road, Patna 

(iv) The Chemical Industries and Pharmaceutical Laboiatones 
Ltd , Sales Depot, Hazrat Gunj, Mahatma Gandhi Marg the 
Mall, Lucknow. 

(v) The Chemical Industries and Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
Ltd , Sales Depot, A 37, Connaught Place, New Delhi 
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(vi) The Chemical Industries and Pharmaceutical Laboratoues 
Ltd . Sales Depot 14-A. Majithia Road. Raghunatha Pura, 
Amritsar. 

(vu) The State Government of West Bengal also extended the 
provisions of the said Act to Messrs Bose Wood Works (P ) 
Ltd . 19 Dakhindari Road. Calcutta 37 with effect from 31st 
October 1958. 

[(i) Notification No SO 1756. dated 29th July 1059; the Gazette 
of India, August 8, 19o9 ] 

[(n) Notification No 3827-L W./L\V7lA*l4/59, dated 2nd July 
1959 the Calcutta. Gazette. July 23, 1959 ] 


THE RAJASTHAN MATERNITY BENEFIT (AMENDMENT) ACT. 

1959 

The above Act amending the original statute of 1953 received 
the assent of the President on I2th June 1959. The statement of 
“Objects and Reasons” has been published m December 1958 issue 
of the Gazette 

iNotification No F4(55)L J/A/58, dated June 16. 1959. the 
Rajasthan Gazette, June 17, 19591. 


THE RAJASTHAN INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL (CONSTITUTION 
AND PROCEEDINGS) VALIDATING ACT, 1959 
The above Act received the assent of the President on 10th June 
1959 The object of the Act is to validate the constitution, proceedings, 
orders and awards of the Industrial Tribunal for the State of 
Rajasthan in relation to Industrial Disputes referred to that Tribunal 
during the period commencing on lOth March 1957 and ending on 
15th April 1959. 

(Notification No. F.4(30)L J/A/59. dated 10th June 1959, the 
Rajasthan Gazette, June 23, 1959) 


THE WEST BENGAL WELFARE INSTITUTIONS BILL, 1959 
A Bill entitled ‘The Welfare Institutions Bill, 1959', to provide for 
certain matters connected with welfare institutions was introduced 
in the West Bengal Legislative Assembly and has been published m 
the State Gazette for general information The object of the Bill is to 
prohibit strikes and lock-outs in w-elfare institutions, e g . educational 
institutions, hospitals, etc., to provide for settlement of disputes m 
such institutions and to permit employers and employees connected 
with such institutions to form associations for their common benefit 
(Notification No 1425L, dated 10th July 1959. the Calcutta, 
Gazette. July 10, 1959). 


THE COAL MINES PITHEAD BATH RULES, 1959 
In exercise of the powers conferred by clauses (e) and (f) of Sec- 
tion 58 of the Mines Act, 1952, the Central Government have framed 
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the above Rules and these have been published m the Gazette for 
general information The Rules provide for the establishment ot 
Dithead baths, sanitary, lighting, bath and certain other facilities The 
Rules repeal the earlier Rules of 1946 except in regard to things done 
or omitted to be done. 

(Notification No. SO 1711. dated 24th July 1959, the Gazette of 
India. August 1. 1959). 


Decision 

DECISION OF THE INDUSTRIAL COURT BOMBAY IN THE 

DISPUTE BETWEEN THE SILK MILLS OF GREATER BOM- 
BAY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES* 

“Gratuity is a long term benefit, and the demand must be viewed 
from a long-range perspective and we should not be influenced by 
any temporary or passing difficulties which may have arisen" 

The above observation was made by the Industrial Court, Bom- 
bav while dealing with an industrial dispute between Silk and Art 
Silk Mills’ Association Ltd , Bombay and "the employees employed in 
the silk textile industry in the local area of Greater Bombay repre- 
sented by the Mill Mazdoor Sabha, Bombay The employees had 
demanded gratuity and m support of their demand had argued that 
wages paid to the silk textile woikers were low and were not suffi- 
cient to enable them to save anything for the future It -was also 
argued on behalf of the employees that gratuity was a reward foi 
long and faithful service and that the claim had been accepted as a 
rightful claim of the employees by the various Tribunals as also the 
Appellate Tribunal 

On the other hand, the Association’s contention was that a similar 
demand was rejected by the Wage Board for the Silk Textile Industry 
in 1952 and that there had been no material change of circumstances 
since then to warrant any award of gratuity On the contrary, the 
financial position of the industry was stated to have grown worse and 
the industry was faced with difficulties, such as, the limited import 
of art silk yarn, etc Besides the general arguments advanced bv the 
Association, two mills submitted their separate applications pointing 
out the adverse repurcussions of imposition of any additional burden 
by way of gratuity. 

The Court, after careful examination of the facts relating to the 
financial position of the industry and the economic conditions of the 
employees employed m the industry came to the conclusion that 
financial condition of the Silk industry could not be compared to that 
of the Cotton Textile Industry although it was not as bad as was 
sought to be made out It. therefore awarded a scheme of gratuity, 
although on a much more limited scale than that prescribed for cotton 
textile operatives While giving the said award, the Court observed 
“Gratuity is a long-term benefit and the demand must be vieu ed 
from a long-range perspective and %ve should not be influ- 
enced by any temporary or passing difficulties which may 
have arisen" 

• Thi» Iridustnal Court Iteporier, April 1*15*1 pp 231 — "IS 
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As regards certain individual mills, which had asked for special 
treatment on certain grounds, the Court observed “ .. it would 

not be conducive to industrial peace to make a distinction m respect 
of only 2 or 3 units m a homogeneous area like the City of Bombay 
where there are 75 silk textile mills”. A uniform scheme of gratuity 
was therefore awarded with retrospective effect from the date of 
reference, viz 29th January 1958. The Tribunal awarded the follow- 
ing scheme of gratuity — 

(1) On the death of an employee while in the service of the mill 
company or on his becoming physically or mentally incapacitated for 
further service — 14 days basic wages for each completed year of sei- 
vice for the period before the coming into force of the Provident 
Funds Act, 1952 in the silk textile industry in Bombay and 7 days 
basic wages for each completed year of service thereafter, subject to 
a maximum of ten months’ basic %vages to be paid to him or his heirs 
or executors or nominees as the case may be 

(2) On voluntary retirement or resignation of an employee — 

After 15 years’ continuous service in the company — on the same 
scale as m (1) 

(3) On termination of service by the company — 

(a) After 10 years’ continuous service but less than 15 years' 
service in the company — 11 days’ basic wages for each 
completed year of service before the coming mto force of 
the Provident Funds Act, 1952, and 7 days basic wages for 
each completed year of service thereafter 

(b) After 15 years’ continuous service m the company — on the 
same scale as m (1) 

(4) Basic wages for the purposes of this Scheme shall be the aver- 
age of the basic wage payable to a worker during the twelve months 
next preceding death, disability, retirement, resignation or termina- 
tion of service 

(5) For the purposes of reckoning continuous service, break in 
service not exceeding 6 months shall be condoned, but the period or 
periods of such breaks shall not be included in calculating the num- 
ber of years’ continuous service. Service for the purpose of gratuity 
shall include service under the previous management whether in the 
particular mill or other sister mill under the same management 
Gratuity will not be payable to an employee who is dismissed for 
misconduct. 
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MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— JULY 1959 


Employment Situation 


(a) Employment Exchange Statistics — ^The highlights of the 
statistics for the month are as follows — 


(i) Compared to the previous month, registrations at the Em- 
ployment Exchanges recorded an increase of 35,524, \ e by 
15 5 per cent At the end of the month the number of appli- 
cants on the Live Registers was 13,47,314 as against 12,87,783 
at the end of the previous month, thus registering an in- 
crease of 59,531 1 e by 4 6 per cent 

(ii) The total number of vacancies notified to the exchanges 
declined by 11.7 per cent The number of vacancies notified 
declined in the public sector and increased slightly in the 
private sector Of the total number of vacancies notified to 
the Exchanges 88 9 per cent were in the Government and 
quasi-Government establishments and Local Bodies The 
number of employers utilising the services of the Exchanges 
increased from 7,795 during the previous month to 8,220 
during the month under review, le. by 5 5 per cent 

(ill) The particulars of 1,54,784 applicants as against 1, Cl, 637 
during the previous month were forwarded for the avail- 
able job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during July 1959 was 25827 as compared to 26,531 m June 
1959, thus recording a decline of 2 7 per cent. 

The relevant statistics are presented in the following table — 
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(b) Closures— Information on closures supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 37 closures m 27 of which 
5,445 workers wore afTected, as against 32 closures affecting 1.253 
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\^orkcrs in 29 cast-b in the preceding month Of the 37 closures 12 
utrt due 1o shortage of raw material, 10 due to end of season, 2 due 
to fire in the fdclorv and 1 each due to rift among the partners, ac- 
cumulation of slocks machinery being out of order, cleaning of boiler 
and explosion in the factorv. The reasons for the closure of eight 
Idcfories are not known 

(c) Betienchment — In the States supplying information, there 
vcerc* rc'renchmcnts in 29 units affecting 375 workers Besides 8 
workers were retrenched m Kerala, the number of units involved 
was not known In the previous month, retrenchments were reported 
from 14 units affecting 234 workers in II cases Besides, in the pre- 
vious month. 142 workers were retrenched in Kerala for which the 
number of units involved was not known The mam reasons for 
retrenchment during the month under review were shortage of work, 
financial loss and rationalisation 

(d) Lay Off— In the Stales supplying information 65 units laid 
off 2 921 workers mainly due to the shortage of work, accumulatjon 
of stocks, breakdown of machinery, shortage of raw material, trade 
reasons and fall m production due to rainy season 

(e) Employment m Weio Factories and Factories Re-opened after 
Closures — In the States supplying information 24 new factories were 
registered in 22 of which 1.417 workers were proposed to be em- 
ployed Besides, in Punjab, out of 4 new factories or factones re- 
opened after closure 3 employed 33 workers 

ff) General Employment Situation in Factories— Reports re- 
ceived from Stales do not show any significant variation m the 
employment situation 

Working of Lacoor Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery. Inspectors are required to pay 
regular visits to undertakini^ and to get infringements, if any, recti- 
fied Recourse to legal action is generally taken in cases of gross 
violations or against habitual defaulters. The Table below shows- the 
number of establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and con- 
victions obtained during the month of July 1959 under the Factories 
Act, Payment of Wages Act Minimum Wages Ad and the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Acts in the States for which information 
IS available. Statistical data regarding the number of Trade Unions 
registered etc., under the Indian Trade Unions Act 1926, are given 
in a separate table and information regarding the implementation of 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act 1946. and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 1923. etc, is given m separate para- 
graphs 



Establishments Inspected, Prosecutions launched, etc., under certain Labour Laws in July 1959 

(a) Number of establishments inspected. 

(b) Number of prosecutions launched 

(c) Number of convictions obtained 
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Numbkb of Trade Unions registered, etc , under the Indian Trade 


Unions 

Act, 1926 during July, 

1959 
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during 

tiia 

month 

Ri'gisira- 

cancelled 

during the 

month 

Registered 
Unions at 
the end of 
the month 

I 

1 , 

3 

4 

5 

1 I'radr'-lj 

' 

1 

' lh3 

‘ 

1 


184 


1 103 

3 


555 

Ktcih 

' — 

6 


- 


1 w< 

0 


998 

Ml- ./I 

410 

1 


414 


_ 

J 

6 

- 

Puiijilj 

493 

16 

7 

49J 

Uri If I’j idesh 

• ' 1,033 

8 

4 

1,037 

Vnt'jit Terrilortfii— 





Delhi , , 

. J 35t 

3 

• 

35S 

Tripufi* , 

. ; 30 

1 


81 


*1 Of the month of June, 1039 


iNDUSTRIAt EMPLoyWENT (STANDING ORDERS) ACT. 1946 
The number of undertakings v<hose Standing Orders were certi- 
fied during July 1959 were as follows* Andhra — 1. Madras— 2 and 
Uttar Pradesh — 3. 

WoRKMOJ's Compensation Act, 2923 
In Andhra a sum of Rs. 5.532 was paid as compensation m res- 
pect of one fatal and five non-fatal cases. In Kerala, nine cases were 
decided and a sum of Rs 11.07286 was paid as compensation In 
Madras, an amount of Rs 40,651 60 w'as disbursed in respect of 18 
cases. Of these, 3 cases related to acodenls resulting in death while 
the rest were permanent disablement cases 

Workers’ Education — In Andhra, Workers’ Education Classes 
were established m eight factone.s m the cities of Hyderabad and 
Kagaz Nagar These classes w'ere held in four languages. 3.913 
workers attended the libraries at the various welfare centres In 
Mysore, the Industrial Training I^titutes provided training for 1,447 
trainees in engineering and 34 in nou-engmeering trades. In Uttar 
Pradesh, adult education classes were held at four labour welfare 
centres at Kanpur and were largely attended by workers. In Delhi 
466 workers attended the literacy dasscs held at fiv’e welfare centres 
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Labour Welfare — In Andhro, welfare activities like indoor and 
outdoor games and music programmes were held at different welfare 
centres, during the month under review. In Punjab, instructive 
entertainments continued to be provided through films to the workers. 
In Uttar Pradesh, the usual welfare activities wore carried out 
enthusiastically at the various Welfare centres. In Delhi, apart from 
matches and tournaments regular music classes, film shows on family 
planning and sewing classes for ladies were organised at the centres. 

fndustnal Housing — In Uttar Pradesh, out of 11,662 houses to be 
constructed under the various phases of the Subsidized Industrial 
Housing Scheme, 6,756 had been completed till July 1959. Under the 
Sugar Housing Scheme. 58 sugar factories had undertaken the con- 
struction of 1,444 quarters till the end of the month, of which 1,312 
had been completed and the rest were in various stages of construc- 
tion In Delhi, -eligible industrial workers were handed over posses- 
sion of 222 quarters at the Najafgarh Industrial Housing Colony The 
total number of houses so far occupied by qualified workers was 
1,163 and the number of houses lying vacant was 198 
Committees, Conferences and Enquiries 
In Kerala, the Industrial Relations Committee for Con* met at 
Alwayo on 8th July and confirmed the proceedings of the lust meet- 
ing alter some modifications In Mysore, the Minimum Wages 
Advisory Committee for Plantations undertook an enquiry m Cooig 
and Mysore with a view to revising the minimum rates of wages in 
plantations A family budget enquiry was in progress to determine 
the Consumer. Price Index m Mangalore. In Punjab, the Labour Com- 
missioner convened a meeting of the Tea Planters at Paiampur with 
a view to persuading them to make use of the financial assistance 
under the Plantation Labour Housing Scheme for constructing houses 
for their resident labour In Madras, the monthly meeting of the State 
Housing Board was held on 3rd July to review the progiess made m 
various housing schemes The Bonus Committee on Plantations met 
on the 8th July to draw up the Memorandum of Settlement regarding 
the payment of bonus for the years 1957 and 1958 and also to evolve 
a formula for future years In Uttar Pradesh, the Standing Committee 
of the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation decided to undertake 
propaganda for family planning and also discussed the extension of 
medical Plan In Delhi, a meeting of the Minimum Wages Advisory 
Committee for the Automobile Industry was held on .36‘.!i July to 
review the Minimum rates of wages already fixed. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
JULY 1959 

The information regarding industrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown in the tables m the Statistical Seclioii ot this 
issue It will be seen that m July 1959, there were 93 fresh disputes 
In 91 of these disputes, for which information on numbti cf workers 
involved and man-days lost both were available, the maximum num- 
ber of workers involved was 28,542 in units normally employing 
70,829 workers. The figures for the previous month were 108 fresh 
disputes, maximum number of workers involved in 102 dispute; was 
45,515 in units normally employing 1,34.644 workers The number of 
LVVGiD.ruv— s 
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disputes current at any time during the month was 139. In 137 of them 
the maximum number of workers involved was 58,756 in units 
normally employing 1,04,880 workers The figures for the previous 
month were 161 current disputes, maximum number of workers in- 
volved in 154 disputes 80,223 m units normally employing 1,74,816 
workers The average number of workers involved in 137 current 
disputes during July 1959 was 55,121 In the preceding month the 
average number of workers involved w'as 79,553 in 154 current dis- 
putes The man-days lost were 6,85,279 during July 1959 and 8,26,805 
during the preceding month The time-loss during July 1958 and the 
monthly average time-loss during the year 1958, w'as 4,68,4/4 and 
6,49.799 respectively. The average duration of disputes current at any 
time was 12 4 days during July 1959 and 10 4 m the preceding Tnonth 
It may be mentioned that the figures given above for the months of 
June and July are not strictly comparable, as information relating 
to Orissa is not included m the figures for the latter month due to 
non-receipt of returns 

Twenty five of the current disputes resulted m lock-outs These 
involved 22,457 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 4.13.3M man- 
days during the month West Bengal accounted lor 12 lock-outs, 
Madras 8, Mysore 2, Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and Kerala ore each 
One hundred and one disputes lennmated during the month of 
July 1959 Of these 66 lasted for not more than five days each and only 
14 lasted for more than thirty days each The workers were com- 
pletely or partially successful in 32 cases that terminated during the 
month They were unsuccessful in 24 cases The results were indefi- 
nite in 36 cases and not known m 9 cases Among the important causes 
of fresh disputes may be mentioned “Personnel” in 26 cases and 
“Wages and Allowances” in 22 cases. During the month under review, 
a time-loss of 5,54,080 man-days out of the total of 6,85,279 le 809 
per cent was accounted for by the Manufacturing industry group 
Mining and Quarrying and Commerce followed next with time-losses 
of 66.832 and 34,676 man-days respectively i e 9 8 and 5 1 per cent of 
the total Time-losses in other major groups of mdustires were com- 
paratively low. By individual industries, considerable time-loss was 
recorded in Cotton Mills (3,28,445 man-days), Silk Mills (35,775 man- 
days), Electrical Machinery ^6,227 man-days) and Iron and Steel 
(14,405 man-days), under the Manufacturing group, Coal Mines 
(64,414 man-days) under the Mining and Quarrying group and Banks 
and other Financial Institution (34,676) under Commerce 

Madras recorded a time-loss of 3,26,271 man-days during the 
month This was the highest among all the States Next in order came 
-West Bengal. Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore with time-losses 
of 1.50,979, 78.605, 42,559, and 32,200 man-days respectively Com- 
pared to the previous month, the time-loss increased m West Bengal, 
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littar Pradesh, Delhi, Kerala and Madhya Pradesh by 25,888, 9,412, 
5,095, 4,702 and 4,073 man-days respecUvely. It decreased in the 
remaining States 

Regarding the Industrial relations m the States there was nothing 
special to report 

Details op Important Disputes 

The strike in Orient General Industries Ltd , Ghore Bibi Lane. 
Narkeldanga, Calcutta, (AITUC), reported earlier, was still in pro- 
gress at the end of July 1959 and caused a time-loss of 27,000 man- 
days during the month under review The strike in New Era Fabrics 
Ltd.. Bombay (AITUC), reported earlier, was still continuing at the 
end of the month under review and caused a time-loss of 19.575 man- 
days, loss of Rs. 78,300 in wages and Rs 4,00,000 m production Lock- 
out as declared in Swadeshi Colton Mills Co Ltd. Naim AlUhabao 
after the strike m this unit, reported earlier, continued upto the 4lh 
July 1959 Following mediation by the Assistant Labour Commis- 
sioner, the lock-out was lifted on the 31st July 1959 The work 
stoppage caused a total time-loss of 41,522 man-days There was a 
total loss of Rs 91,000 m wages and Rs 20,75.000 m production All 
the three lock-outs in Madura Mills Companies Ltd , in Madurai 
(AITUC. INTUC & HMS) Amba Samudram (INTUC & AITUC) and 
Tuticorm (Independent) which were conlmumg since May 1959, came 
to an end m the month under review after a settlement was ariived 
at before the Commissioner of Laboui, Madras These lock-outs caused 
total time-losses of 4,14.504, 1,74 160 and 1,27,840 man-days ms 
pectively In the three work-stoppages the workers suffered a loss 
of Rs 16,58,010, Rs. 10,83,463 and Rs 4,42,104 respectively, m the wages 
and the managements suffered a loss of Rs 63,86,418 and Ks 26 12.651 
in production m the latter two cases respectively On the 15th June 
1959, all the one thousand workers of Machinery Manufactunng Co 
Ltd, 207, Low’er Circular Road, Calcutta (AITUC) struck work as a 
protest against the retrenchment of 249 workers The strike w’as still 
in progress at the close of July 1959, and accounted for a time-loss of 
27,000 man-days during the month under review The Bank Em- 
ployees o£ National and Gnndlays Bank Ltd, slaCroncd ad Doffii 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras were on strike even m July 1959 over 
dismissal of 6 employees of Chandm Chowk. Delhi Branch. The strike 
was, however, called off during the month under review after the 
intervention of the Union Labour Minister In sympathy with the 
striking employees of National and Gnndlays Bank Ltd , the em- 
ployees of various other banks also observed a token strike of short 
duration m the month under review in many parts of the country 
For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrui! 
Uniest (Base 1951=100) foi the month of July 1959. was 179*(Pievi- 
sional) as against 228 (Revised) m the preceding inonlh. 
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Settlement of Disputes and Complaints Received by the State 
Labour Departments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of various 
States during July 1959 and the number settled or investigated by 
them • — 


State 

Number of CumjJ unts Received during the hbintb 
Relating tt> 

plaints 

Settled 

Inresti 

tVagea 

& 

Allow- 


Per- 

mnncl 

Rc- 
trj ell 

Lmvp 

of 

Work 

Other 

knr.wn 

Total 

Aiaam 

GS 

n 

100 

2 

52 

8» 


SOS 

281 

Itihnr 

47 

4 


- 

- 

- 


« 

3 

Delhi 

- 

- 


- 

- 


210 

SKI 

218 

Kerala 

IQ6 

S8 

89 

30 

SO 

108 

- 

501 

303 

htadras 

13'> 

28 

287 

20 

42 

211 

- 

727 

C60 

Mysore 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

117 

117 

100 

OrisM 

G 

5 

9 

3 

8 

10 

0 

60 

40 

Punjab 

383 

24 

50 

123 

37 

00 

17 

701 

033 

Triputa 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

s 

- 

12 

8 

Uttar Pradeab 

141 

24 

no 

> 

1C 

145 

- 

440 

S20 

West Bengal . . 

37 

- 

6 

3 

40 

70 

- 

107 

143 


•Includes outst-widjng caws of tbe prerious inonth. if any 
Saurce — Jlonthly Labour News sobmiUed by Sfa(c OoTernmcnts 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN PARLIAMENT 

(The information given in the following paragraphs has been 
summarised from the replies given during the present session of the 
Rajya Sabha and Lok Sabha). 

Emplot/ees’ State Insurance Scheme — ^The Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme has so far been mtroduced at 82 centres and is 
likely to be mtroduced at 37 more centres during the second half of 
1959 All these centres are located in cities or towns including in some 
cases adjoining villages or taluqas which have coverable factories 
(August 6, 1959). 

Motor Transport Industrp — 'The Special Committee constituted 
by the Government of India to finalise the draft of motor transport 
labbur legislation suggested to the Government that the appointment 
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of a Commission to enquire into the working conditions, pay scales, 
health and work-load of transport workers may be considered. The 
fJovernment, however, did not consider it necessary to appoint such 
a Commission as it was proposed to introduce a Bill to regulate the 
working conditions of motor transport workers, shortly. (August 6, 
1959) 

Demands of Domestic Servants— ^he question of regulating the 
conditions of work and employment of domestic servants was dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the Informal Consultative Committee held 
on the 29th April 1959 The consensus of opinion among the Com- 
mittee members was that it was not practicable to have any law to 
regulate the working conditions ol domestic workers. The Indian 
Labour Conference, which considered the question at its last session 
held the same view The Conference, however, approved a pilot 
scheme for setting up a special employment office in Delhi for the 
benefit of Domestic Servants with a Welfare Officer attached to it 
Steps were being taken by the Government to implement the recom- 
mendation (August 6, 1959). 

Closure of Iron Ore ond Manganese Mines — During the year 1958 
and first half of the year 1959, 51 iron ore and manganese mines were 
closed down in Kconjhar District of Orissa, Singhbhum District of 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh As a result of these closures, 11,370 
workers wore served with notices of ‘retrenchment’ during the period 
1st January 1958 to 30th Juno 1959 Of these, 5,800 were rendered 
unemployed This large scale unemployment was also due to the 
mechanisation of the Noamundi mines Efforts were being made for 
absorbing workmen likely to be rendered surplus m this mine due 
to mechanisation in some other undertakings (August 6. 1959) 

Contract Labour in bon Ore Mines— Majority of workers engaged 
in iron ore raising in the Smghbhum District of Bihar and Keonjhar 
District of Orissa are employed as contractors' labour The approxi- 
mate number of workmen employed through contractors and through 
the department is 10,500 and 7,500 respectively. The conditions of 
work and service of contract labour arc worse than those of regular 
departmental labour. A Committee has been appointed to study the 
question whether miners doing the work of a permanent character 
are to be treated as Departmental employees. However, contract 
labour employed directly in connection with the work of a covered 
establishment is entitled for provident fund benefits under Employees’ 
Provident Funds Scheme (August G, 1959) 

Coal Aieard and Demands Discussed at the Various Tripartite 
Conferences — The Sub-Commiltee of the Industrial Committee on 
Coal Mining has agreed that all the demands which were discussed 
at the various tripartite Conferences from the date the Coal Award 
came into force (i p , 2Gth May 195G) to the 21st February 1959 and 
not settled, be referred to arbitration The terms of reference to the 
Arbitrator are to determine which of the demands arise out of the 
Coal Award and %vhich of them do not arise out of the Award and to 
give his decision on them It has also been agreed that in respect of 
the Items which in the opinion of the Arbitrator, do not arise out of 
the Awards his decision shall not have retrospective effect. (August 
11. 1959) 
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/7!t/i<6Jria( Disputes in Public Sector — A Committee has been set 
up to IdCiJitdte consultations among the Union Ministries concern^ 
on questions legarding labour demands in undertakings in the public 
sector (August 11 1959) 

Wage Boards — The progress made by the various Wage Boards 
appointed for specific industries is indicated below 

(i) reriife Wage Board — ^The Board has been engaged m study- 
ing the evidence collected so far and meetings are proposed to be held 
shorth for final deliberations of certain matters 

(ii) Sugar Wage Board — Public hearings are in progress. 

(ill) Cement Wage Board — Public hearings have concluded 
Tentative conclusions on various issues are being considered by the 
Board (August 11. 1959) 

Listing of Dock Workers at Calcutta and JUadras— The number 
of dock workers approved for listing m Calcutta and Madras is as 
under — 
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[August 14, 1959] 


Training Wifhm Industry — ^Under the scheme of ‘Training With- 
in Industry' sponsored by the Ministry of Labour and Employment, 
the Bombay Centre has so far trained 173 training officers from 
vvi'/yis, eof.etoUsbmecdA, wrhn have ux tura trained about. 37-,QflO super- 
visors in T.W.l programmes of job instruction, job method and job 
relations Of the 173 training officers so far trained 141 are from the 
private sector and the remaining 32 from the public sector (August 

14 1959) 

Housing oj Industrial Workers — Reports have been received from 
the Governments of Andhra Pradesh and Bihar about the magnitude 
of the housing problem of industrial w’orkers in iheir States In 
Andhra Pradesh, about 36.575 permanent industrial workers require 
provision of residential accommodation under the Second Plan It 

15 proposed to provide 7778 houses under the Subsidised Industrial 
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Housing Scheme Industrial Co-opcralion Housing and Building 
Societies arc being organised to relieve housing shortage for indus- 
trial workers, but the response Irom then side is not encouraging In 
Bihar, an acI-/ioc survey conducted on a stratified random sample 
basis m Jamshedpur revealed a potential demand of about 24,000 
houses at varying rents Another survey conducted in 1957 concern- 
ing workers in sugar factories showed that a large number of workers 
were without houses Out of about 6,500 permanent workers, only 
about 3,300 were provided w'lth residential accommodation The de- 
mand for houses from seasonal workers was estimated at about 7,300 
(August 14. 1959) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL 
TRADES 

Addressing the National Council for Training in Vocational 
Trades which met in New Delhi on the 29th August 1959 the Union 
Deputy Minister for Labour pointed out that promotion of training 
in vocational trades was the Council’s special concern The drive for 
industrialisation depended much on the supply of trained man- 
power He added that the idle man-power could be placed m produc- 
tive employment if it could be properly trained There was also 
immense scope for extending the area of fruitful employment 
through training in vocational trades If the idea of productive self- 
employment caught on among the educated classes it would have 
been possible to plan an effective process that would generate wealth 
as well as employment He staled that the work of orientation 
centres started at some places was a modest beginning m this direc- 
tion He further stressed that the purpose of the council was to bring 
about a change m the attitude of young men towards work and 
employment 


CENTRAL IMPLEMENTATION AND EVALUATION 
COMMITTEES 

The Central Implementation and Evaluation Committee met in 
New Delhi on the 13lh August 1959 under the Chairmanship of the 
Union Minister for Labour and Employment The Committee dis- 
cussed the Question of constituting a tripartite machinery to 
sciutimse appeals to courts arising out of industrial disputes and 
came to the conclusion that it would not be practicable to set up a 
central Committee for this purpose. The parties, themselves should 
screen cases and, if necessary, undertake a post-check of cases filed 
in courts Central Organisations of employers and workers agreed 
to advise their member units to extend their full co-operation in 
bringing about out-of-court settlement of cases of industrial disputes 
ponding in courts They w'ould impress upon their member-units 
the need for fully exploring the possibility of out-of-court settle- 
ment of cases in which monetary gam was insignificant or in which 
one or a few workeis were concerned and no general principle of 
law or policy w’as involved The employers’ and workers' organisa- 
tions also agreed to advise their member-units to have greater re- 
course to mediation and voluntary arbitration for settling disputes 
The Committee also suggested that in order to facilitate arbitra- 
tions a panel of arbitrators should be drawn up m consultation with 
the State Government, the State Implementation and Evaluation 
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Committees and the central organisation of employers and workers 
The list of arbitrators already drawn up by the Union Ministry of 
Labour and Employment should be circulated to employers’ and 
workers’ Organisations The Committee felt that a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of employing ministries should be convened to discuss 
questions relating to implementation of Labour enactments, awards, 
etc , observance of the Code of Discipline and greater recourse to 
mediation and arbitration in the public sector. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE BATA SHOE COMPANY PRIVATE 
LTD , BATANAGAR, CALCUTTA AND THE BATA MAZDOOR 
UNION, BATANAGAR. 

An agreement concluded between the Bata Shoe Company and 
the Bata Mazdoor Union on 18th February 1955 remained effective 
till the 31st December, 1957. The present Collective Agreement was 
concluded on 6th October, 1938 and will remain effective till 31st 
December, 1961 but shall continue to be in force from year to year 
thereafter unless either parly gives notice in writing of its inten- 
tion to enter into negotiations for the purpose of amending the 
Agreement and a new agreement is arrived at. The salient features 
of the agreement are given in the following paragraphs. 

(i) For the purpose of the Agreement the Company recognises 
the Union as the sole and exclusive collective bargaining agency for 
the workmen and employees engaged in its factory at Batanagar, 
Calcutta offices and the Central Repair Shop at 1, Chandni Chawk, 
Calcutta except the employees who are prohibited from becoming 
members of the Union or from taking part m any union activities 
under the terms and conditions of employment between the Com- 
pany and such employees as authorised under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act. 

(ill Workmen from the departments of (1) Watch and Ward, 
(2) Public Health, (3) Telephone Operators, (4) Fire Brigade, (5) 
Kitchen and Store, (6) Transport (unloading and loading of wagons 
reached or those which left destination before commencement of 
strike), (7) Water and Electric Supply and (8) Skeleton Staff in 
Tannery (fw the purpose of saving the hides and skms m the process 
of soaking, liming, etc . till brought to lanyard and/or drying chamber) 
are not to be rvithdrawn from work by the Union even if a strike is 
declared by the Union In the event of a strike if the Company 
actually starts carrying on the business of manufacture, the Union 
will have the liberty to withdraw' such staff 

(ui) The Company agreed that it will not indulge in unfair 
labour practices and/or will not discriminate, interfere, coerce or 
restrain any workman and employee because of the membership 
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m the union. It will not permit any non-union workman and 
employee to engage in anti-umon activities during working hours 
or on Company’s premises It will help as far as possible, within 
law regarding realisation of union subscription. 

The Union agrees not to intimidate or coerce workmen and 
employees into membership of the union or interfere against the non- 
union workmen and employees It also agrees not to carry on any 
union activity on Company time and premises except that solicita- 
tion for membership and collection of subscription will be permitted 
beyond Factory hours and outside factory premises 

(iv) It IS agreed that it is the Company's right to maintain 
order, discipline and efficiency among the workers. Any case of 
alleged victimisation or improper discharge will be dealt with in 
accordance with the grievance procedure laid down in the Agree- 
ment. The Company also reserves its right to manage its own 
enterprise m the manner it likes 

(v) The Company agrees not to cause or direct any lock-out 
as long as the workmen and employees collectively or individually 
do not commit any breach of this Agreement The Union also agrees 
that while retaining its right to go on a strike it and its members 
individually or collectively will not cause, permit or take part m 
any strike, picketing, sit-down, stay-in, slow-down or other curtail- 
ment or restriction on production or interference with work in or 
about the Company’s premises until the procedure provided in the 
Agreement for the settlement of grievances had been first fully 
complied with In case the Company desired to effect mass retrench- 
ment, such question will form the subject of negotiations and if no 
settlement is arrived at will be referred to 'arbitration if mutually 
agreed upon, or to the Government through the Conciliation Officers 
for referring the matter to adjudication if the Conciliation Officer 
was unable to effect a settlement between the parties. 

(vi) The Company agrees to pay the general bonus one month 
after the end of each quarter at the rate of 18 50 per cent, of the 
total salary and/or wages (exclusive of dearness allowance or other 
special allowances or rewards) paid to each workman/employee 
during the quarter immediately preceding Such bonus will be pay- 
able only to those who have completed six months’ approved 
service ending on the last day of the quarter and to those who have 
completed less than six months’ approved service on the last day 
of the quarter, the bonus will be payable at the rate of 9.25 per cent , 
of their total salary or wages as aforesaid The bonus will be avail- 
able only to those who were in the employment of the company on 
the last date of the quarter and who have given regular and approved 
service during the quarter to which the bonus relates. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

Employment Assistance to Ex-Servicemen — Between 1945 and 
1947, over 8 lakh ex-servicemen were registered and over one lakh 
secured jobs During the period January 1948 to July 1959, over II 
lakh ex-servicemen were registered and over 2 lakhs were placed 
in employment Preference was given to ex-servicemen in filling up 
vacancies in departments such as police, watch and ward and excise 
where military training was useful. 

State Productnnty Council for Rajasthan — A meeting of the re- 
presentatives of workers, employers, the State Government, techni- 
cians and consumers in Rajasthan was held in Jaipur on the 2nd 
September 1959 to Set up a 25-member ad-hoc Committee which 
would prepare ground for the constitution 'of the Rajasthan State 
Productivity Council 

I LO. Sixth Session of the Industrial Committee on Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works — ^The Sixth Session of the 
Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works of the International Labour Organisation is scheduled to be 
held at Geneva from 19th to 30th October 1959 The delegation of 
each country represented on the meeting will consist of two repre- 
sentatives each of Government, employers’ and workers’ Organi- 
sations having a substantial number of members |n the industry 
cencerned The Indian delegation will be nominated by the Govern- 
ment of India in. consultation with the interests concerned. 

Youth Employment Service and Employment Counselling— 
National Employment service conducted recently a brief orientation 
course in Vocational Guidance for officers of four University Employ- 
ment Bureaux at Delhi, Aligarh. Banaras and Trivandrum. 


CURRENT LABOUK LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 
Important articles of Labour Interest published m periodicals 
received in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below. 

Labour Bulletin— (The Superintendent, Printing and Stationery. 
U.P Allahabad), October 195&— (1) Studies in Rationalization, (2) Our 
Approach to the Problem of Productivity 

Labour Gazette — (Department of Labour, Government of West 
Bengal, Calcutta), April 1959 and May 1959— (1) Evolution of Con- 
ciliation Machinery m India. (2) Manufacturers’ Responsibility Re- 
garding Safety and Certam Observations for their Guidance 

Labour Gazette — (The Commissioner of Labour and Director of 
Employment, Chepauk, Madras^), May 1959 — (1) Origin, Growth and 
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Functions of Trade Unionism in India (2) Working Conditions and 
Productivity. 

Industrial Relations — (Indian Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment, Artistry House, 15, Park Street. Calcutla-16). May-June. 1959 — 
(1) Voluntary Arbitration of Industrial Disputes (2) The Impact of 
Labour Legislation on Industrial Relations 

American Fcdcrationist — (A F L I C O , Building, 815. Sixteenth 
Street. NW. Washington 6. D C ), June 1959 — A New Philosophy for 
Labour. 

/ndustnal and Labour Relations Review — (New York State 
School of Industrial and Labour Relations, Cornell University. 
Ithaca, New York), July 1959 — (1) Trade Union Development and 
Labour Relations Policy m the Philippines (2) Discussion on Some 
Issues and Goals m Social Security (3) Document on Labour Rela- 
tions Programme For Employees of the City of New York. 

Labour Monthly— (Angela Tuckett. Labour Monthly 134. Ballards 
Lane. London N 3). August 1959 — ^The Shop Steward’s Job. 

The Eastern Economist — (52, Janpath, New Delhi) August 14. 
1959 — Productivity Problems of Statistical Comparison 

The Economic Weekly— (104, Apollo Street. Fort, Bombay) 
August 29, 1959 — Unemployment and Unorthodox Methods 

Indian Finance — (116. Lower Circular Road. Calcutta). August 
29. 1959 — A Statistical Measure of Under-Employment 

Indian Workers — (17. Janpath. New Delhi). August 31 1959 and 
September 7, 1959 — (1) A Comparative Study of Productivity Move- 
ment in Asian Countries (2) A Glimpse of Malayan Labour Situa- 
tion 

Book Reviews 

(1) Prevention of Accidents due to Fires Underground m. Coal 
Mines and (2) Prevention of Accidents due to Electricity Under- 
ground m Coal Mines (International Labour Office, Geneva, 1959 
Pages (1) 48 and (2) 54 Price 50 cents; 3 s each) 

In spite of the best efforts made by the international Labour 
Office m promoting higher standards of safety and health in coal 
mines, the accident rates have continued to be high This has un- 
doubtedly intensified interest in all countries in the prevention of 
coal mining accidents and has in particular given urgency to the 
problems of preventing ma]or disasters which may cost the lives of 
large numbers of miners Increasingly consc.ous of the need of the 
hour, the I L O took upon itself the task of accelerating its plans 
for further action designed to help reduce accident risks m coal 
mines Since the subject was vast and at the same time exceedingly 
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comp’ex it seemed appropriate to the ILO. that it should deal 
successively with selected branches of the subject rather than en- 
deavour to cover it all at one and the same time. The first two items 
selected for study were Mine Fires and Electricity underground 
on account of their being responsible for a substantial proportion of 
coal mines disasters in recent years. Meetings of, qualified experts 
were held for the purpose and their recomendations have been em- 
bodied in the above mentioned publications. 

The codes deal with the subject in detail and contain practical 
advice for the guidance of those who in any capacity, have some 
responsibility for safety m coal mines The value of the publications 
lies in the fact that they are the work of a group of experts and 
embody the knowledge and experience of many countries The 
experts genuinely hope that if the codes are followed as a guide the 
toll taken by accidents due to fires and electricity m coal mines can 
be appreciably reduced 

The booklets moderately priced and written in an easy style 
with an impressive get up are a welcome addition to the I.LO. 
literature and will be well-received by the managements of coal 
mines m this country. 
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1. For Scope and Lmutatioiu of the Statistics presented, kindly «oe the Janna.y, 
1039 issue of the Indian Laboor Gaxette. 

2. The following symbols have been tbronghout the Tables — 

..Not available. 

—Nil or Negligible. 

(Rl Reviacd. 

(Pi PrOTUional. 
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Employment 

Table 1— Employment in Registered Factories 


Stale 


Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 



I9SC 

1957 (P) 

1958 (P) 

First half 

Andhra I’lado'h 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Jammu A Kashmir 

Jladhya Pradesh 

Madras , 

Jlyaore 

Rajaathaa 

Uttar Pradesh . , 

West Bengal 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

Delhi 

Kimaolial Pradesh . 
ilampur 

Tripura .... 


2,04,330 

1.7«',8«> 

10,01,878 

6,176 

1,63,106 

1,68,176 

3,07,665 

78,105 

22,614 

01,083 

44,632 

2,73,537 

6,82,597 

3,83> 

81,075 

1,054 

208 

1,901 

1,97,44') 

72,415 

1,80,260 

10,75,044 

1,55,310 

1,54,738 

3.24.617 

1.12.618 
24,730 
90,147 
48,19't 

2,82,087 

6,68,002 

2,808 

87,337 

1,178 

121) 

1.933 

2,13,457 

60.430 

1,77,603 

9,88,928 

1,10,683 

1,53,607 

3.12,160 

],32,<)(j2 

24,084 

86,878 

89,354 

2,70,832 

0,71,478 

2,502 

87,280 

1,824 

1,473 

Total 

31,01,699 j 



The above statistics relate to reorgani>c<l Stales and Uoinn Territories and they include 
cstimalcd employment m working factories nolsubrnitting relume except for jamnin A'katbmir, 
Mysore and Kajasthan lo 1950 and Jtombay, Kerala ana Punjab lo lOSS first half for wbich 
luch estimated figures were not available 

i^ouae— Chief Inspectors of Padonea, Slate Govenmenta. 

Table 2 — Employment in Central Government Establishments 



N D . — 'Eigurex relate to Regular Estabbihma-it Only 

Smiree — Directorate General of Bescttlcmeat and EnipIoynicnU 
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Table 3 — Employment in Cotton Mills Industry in the Various 
States during June 1959 



Total No 
of Work 

Avorago Daily Numbjr 

if Workers 

hiipUiye.l 

Slalo 

Rolls 

1st 

Shill 

2nil 

Sbilt 

3ril 

Shift 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Andhra Pin'lp«h . 

Biliar 

Bomhay 

Madhya Pr ich ah 

Madras 

Mysore 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

\5VtaT 

West Bengal 

Delhi 

Poodieherry .... 

13(.»2 

Tbh 

4 «t7,227 
n 427 
i4t>s7 
m OTA 
3l,J47 
hTOT 

11 4h(> 
V>^i7 
41W*» 
21 ‘V74 
8,717 

5,b1l» 

1‘l‘i 

2 37.7(»7 
i» :>in 
21,(.<»'» 

Ib.lSl 

1. '.b7 
3.1 48 
b«2l 

2I).S21 

2. b‘l7 

3.4(i() 
251 
1.71 174 
2»tl 
l(. nis 
2l«.3‘«> 

2.13'i 

3 37) 
MAwv 
12.7M1 
'..H.l 
718 

1,027 

3> 7i 1 

1 447 
.1 77(1 

U >ll> 
1,741 

1 7(.I 
(.12 
'u'W 

1 

1. 4’ni 

1 212 

10 'I(i3 

4,27 844 

1) 840 
43.417 

S3 ‘«14 

25 (>71 

4 408 
7,548 

0 084 

4'> IW 
40,318 
18,23') 
3,b47 

Total (Juno 1039} 

8.''1 411 

3.'I<I,S22 

2.4'> 721 

82 187 

T,31 710 

Total (^tv^ 1039? 

8.81.'i12 

4. -,227 

2258 211 

Sti41(. 

7 47.80(1 

Total (June 103S) 


4,<>s«i42 

2,51 747 

8(1 S72 

7,40 4(.l 

Aycfagc (1053) 

I.OO.ICC 

A.St.OlC 

’cjaao 

82,801 

7,67 150 


5ouK< Ollico of tlio To^tila Commi^sioDcr (Mlnl^lry of Cuiitoicrco S, Inciustry), Guvt. of India. 


Table 4— Employment and Total Number of Man-Shifts Worked in 
Coal Mines 



M«\ 

April 

Mai 

A...,,,. 


19111 

1S)50 

I'WS 

1073 

1 

2 

3 

4 

a 

Under Oround 





ATcrago Daily Niiinher of Worker* Employed 

2.UI.773 

' 2,08 188 

2 0(1 1 ill 

2,0S.2(i5 

Total Number ol ktan.»hvRR Worked 

Sl.W.lSI 


.77 VI '170 

71.18, 7SD 

Open Wo'kint^ 





Arentgo Duly Number of Workers Employed 

40.t)«1 

40 811 


4o,07.t 

Total Number of Man-shift* Worktsl 

Surface 

Awrago Daily Number of Workers Employed . 

10,41.1*25 

lO,57.('22 . 

10..73 147 ' 

10,47.855 

1 13 32ii 

1. 13,080 

1,17 077 

1,14,721 

Total Number of Man-shifts Worked 

1 20 42.«2tr 

2'l.45 S70 

31,11. 170 

29 31 242 

Total 





Arerage Duly Number of Workers Employed 

I 3,01022 

3 (.3,f"»7 

K.l 871 

3.fi3 8 *0 

Tiiial Number of Man-sliifls Workol > • 

j 04 40,211 

■"■'"■'I'" 

07.10.787 

•12 07 857 


Sourer: Cliicf Invpietor uIMinca, DlianUiiI. 
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Table 5 — Number of Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments of AiJ 
Mills) in the Various States by Shifts Worked in June 1959. 


State 

No. of Spinning Mills and Spinning Bepartments (f 
Cumpngito JLJN which during the Jlli>i>lh 

1 

Remained 

Closed 

2 

WorLed 
One Shift 

3 

Worked 
Two Shift 

4 

Worked 

Three 

Shifts 

ToliINc 
of Ml h 

C 

Andhr i rradcsli 


1 

4 

C 

13 

Eihar . ... 

I 

1 

1 



Bombay ..... 

50 

S 

C‘l 

101 

199 (1) 

Kerala 

— 

_ 

G 

7 

13 

Vadhra Pradefb 

J 

3 

9 

C 

19 

Jlndns 

0 

5 

73 

46 

133 (2) 



4 

I 

5 

C 

17 (1) 

Orissa 

5 

- 


1 


Punjab 

I 

- 

2 

4 

(1) 

RalaatLan ..... 

. 

- 

5 

2 

11 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

7 

2 

S 

0 

24 (1) 

Bengal .... 

2 

2 

C 

21 

39 

Uellii ..... 

I 

- 


3 

4 

Pcfidklicrry .... 

- 

- 

~ 

2 

3C<) 

Total (Jane. ItlSO) 

54 

21 

lt>4 

214 

4S0 (7) 

Total jAliT, lisg) 

43 

24 

161 

219 

480 (S) 

Tolil (JunellSS) . 

43 

42 


2ii3 

470 (12) 

Arerago . 

41 

33 

162 

t 

4-=l (9) 


K,B . — The figjrei in ril^te to new inilU not 8lart«3 worLing or mills woiLirg 

pnrol^ on SWple fibre. 

Sourer Office of the Testile Comnii'Wiccer (Hmistry ot Commerce and Indnstrf), 
Goremment of India. 
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Table 6— Number op Cotton Mnxs in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in June 1959 for Weaving Departments of All 
Composite Mili.s 


Kb.of W«*Tuig Uepirtments of Composito MilU wUch 
duriag the Month 


State 


Remained 

Closed 

Worked 

One 

Shift 

Wbiked 

Two 

Shifts 

Worked 

Three 

Shifts 

Total 

No. of 
Mills 

1 


2 

3 

4 

S 


Anihta Pradoah . 



_ 


2 

2 

Bihar .... 


. 

] 

1 

- 

3 

Borabay .... 




121 

32 

173 

Kenk .... 


- 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Madhya Fradesh 


3 

- 

12 

3 

18 

Madras .... 


9 

2 

10 

4 

26 

Mysore .... 


4 

1 

6 

- 

11 

Ontsa .... 


- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Punjab .... 


- 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Rajasthan .... 


3 

2 

3 

’ 

9 

Uttar Praderh . . 


6 

- 

4 

6 

17 

West Bengal 


1 

- 

10 

6 

17 

Delhi .... 


1 

- 

- 

3 

4 

Pondicheriy 


— 

“ 

I 

2 

3 

Total (June, 1959) 


42 

13 

172 

65 

292 

Total (May. 1959) 


40 

13 

173 

GC 



Souree OQioo of tb? Tostjle Coamiisiooer (Ministry of Commeroe &n I Indu<i(T), 
Governraent of India. 

LTlOTDofLB— 7 
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Employment Excbang:e Statistics 


Table 7— Employmsnt Service during July 1959 



No of 

No of 

No of 

No. of 


No. of 

No of 


Exchan eei 

I Registra- 

Appli- 

AppI,. 

Employer 

8 Vacan- 

Vacan. 


at the 


Cants 

r4nt« rtn 





End of 

during 



(be Ex- 



State 

the 

the 

Employ- 

Registers 

changes 

dvinsg 

Dealt Vi ith 


Jfontb 

Month 

at the 



at the 




dartny the 

End of the 



End of the 




Mooth 

Mbnfli 

Month 


Month 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Andhra 








Pradesh 

19 

1C 561 


01.347 

6')3 

2,533 

5,3‘)6 

Assam 


G.823 

179 

34061 

U8 

489 

less 

Bihar 


11,670 


52.478 

307 

2,179 

9,806 

Bombay 

34 

40,851 

2,979 

l,9->.tQi 

1,370 

4.772 

14.118 

Delhi 

Himachal 

• 

13,584 

819 

71,777 

360 

1,205 

2,154 

Pradesh 
Jam.m’1 & ' 

2 

725 

118 

5,500 

33 

118 

310 

Kashmir 


524 




00 

302 

KaraU ' 

9 ' 

7,305 


1.20,964 

230 

1.079 

2.151 

Uadbya i 
Pradesh ' 

IS ' 

15.74* 



361 

2,251 

8,526 

Madras 

13 ; 

25,393 



074 

3,803 

6,727 

463 

UaTimDr 

U 

750 




1C6 

I^ore 

0.421 , 


45.968 j 

857 

1.300 , 

3,820 

Oriasa 

Pondi- 

9| 

5,842 

710 1 

21,703 i 

234 

1,621 1 

S,602 


1 

306 


2.228 

10 

25 

130 

Punjab 


20.482 



1,026 

3,598 


Kaiaitbao i 


14,078 


40.127 

501 

2.8S0 

1 6.259 

Tripura 1 
Uttar 

1 1 

505 

’ 27 ! 

3446 

16 1 

54 

I8l 

Pradesh 

TTest 

33 

SO, 605 ' 

4.404 

1,71,667 

, 1.S0O 1 

, 0,042 

10,415 

Bengal 

Central 

17 

1 21,060 

1,370 

2,14,848 

329 

1,986 

6, •40 

lisbment 























2,179 

office . 

Total 

“■ 



“ 

84 










1959)’ . 

' 232* 

2,65,326 

1 25,827 

13,47414 

8.220 

30.541 

‘10,328 

^1959*’ . 








231 

2,29,802 

26,531 

US7.783 

7.793 

41,379 

92,570 

(July. 

1958) . 








202 

2,40,895 

21,667 

10,83,126 

6,922 

30,651 

60,20b 

, 

200 

1,83,637 

19.443 

1049,176 

6,485 

30,407 

67,775 

(1958) 








•Vourcf pirocfnr'vle CenoRi] orBesetUemeot and Eopiovmpn' 

*In addition, four University Emplpyinen* Bnreans at Delhi, Tmardroai, Aligarh arj 
Vgranasiwere fauctioning at the end o/Jnly, 195^ 
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Table 8— Occupational Distribution op Applicants on Live Regis- 
ters BY States during July 1959 


Number of Applioonts ob Lira Registers Seeking Employment ^ 
Assistanco in 


State 

Indus, 
trial 
Super- 
Tisorv 
semces ' 

Skilled 

glcitled 

?rrTiecs 

Clerical i 
SciTicea t 

Edu- 

■alionat 

Services 

Domestic 

Services 

Unskill. 

ed 

Services 

Olhere 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Amlbra rradoOi 

522 

3,451 

2l>.035 

6.580 

3,046 

44,886 

6,815 

91,347 

A'^'am 

2 >7 

3.260 

4.820 

81 

529 

23,688 

1.537 

34,081 

Bihar 

432 

7,706 

11,233 

440 

1,707 

38,462 

2,448 

02,478 

Itonibay . 


0,830 

61,710 

10,341 

5.551 

00,283 

12,415 

1,05,101 

Belli) . 

1,5S3 

5.593 

18,4*)6 

3,034 

7.360 

31,003 

3.148 

71.777 

IBraicluIProderlt 

30 

146 

375 

577 

1 100 

2,007 

265 

3,600 

Jammu k Kaab 

22 

86 

360 

68 

114 

654 

101 

1,485 

Kerala 

800 

0,034 

43.200 

8,480 

4.335 

51,086 

3,511 

1,20,904 

Madhya Prado'b 

42Q 

C.377 

9.767 

0,746 

1.4S0 

28,063 

2,001 

55,359 

Madras 

721 

C,510 

31.927 

14,365 

4.655 

71,607 

4,904 

1,34,770 

Manipur . 

73 

212 

017 

1.400 

39 

2.72') 

1,104 

0,084 

My*oro . . 

■01 

3.387 

13.120 

6,115 

1,207 

19,822 

2,517 ‘ 

40, DCS 

0rj44i> . 

200 

4 0)3 

3,022 

618 

620 

9,710 

2.491 1 


Pondicbirry 

7 

los 

355 

236 

66 

1,385 

121 

2.208 


G02 






4,148 

2 883 

59,802 

49,127 

* Rajasthan 

410 

1,200 

7S5S 

13.806 

1.733 

21,220 

Tripura 

10 

204 

11.7 

681 

117 

1,240 

921 

3 34G 

VAVai Tm'Ars’n 

1 

13.*^ 4 

SS'Yl 

A.m 

D.Wl 

83,941 

7,279 

1,71,967 

Wert Bengal 

l,7(i2 

21,050 

48.407 

527 

3,546 

1.32.517 

0.940 

’.14 848 

Total t-Julv. 

1050). 

12.110 

no.iso 


81.878 

47.55G 

6,82,626 

66,384 

13 47,314 

Total ( Ji no. 

VI. 033 

l.W iw 


75.025 

41,038 

6,50 ISO 



lO'O). 




Total (Inly. 

lO'S). 

8,3'iO 

77,251 

JAM 305 

T«.‘'16 

30.315 

■>.31,204 

51,462 

10,83,120 

Aromee (10>«) 

7.1 13 

70 326 

2,87.278 

51.662 

38,027 

7.32.43'> 

50 132 

10.49,170 


S'yvree Diioctorale General of Reaettlement and Empicyment, 
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Table 9— Training Stattstics for July 1959 


Kninttar of Persons Undergoiog Training at the 
No of Insti lotos/ End of the Month 

Undertakings 


State 

Imparting TramiBg 

at the end of the 
Month 

Mon Hngineermg 
Trades 





Cialta- 

Training 

Appren 

Training 

Total 

M.. 

Women 

jng 

Trades* 

Appren- 

liceshij 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 


Andhra Prade'h . 

9 

1 

10 

- 

- 

2,149 

85 

2,234 

Assam . . 

3 

- 

2 

- 

~ 

4 ->7 

- 

457 

Bihar 

6 

2 

8 

90 

- 

1.551 

76 

1,717 

Bombay . , 

15 

> 

IG 

_ 

- 

2,12C 

107 

2^33 

Jammo & Kashmir 

2 

- 

2 

28 

- 

93 

- 

123 

Kerala 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

1,207 

- 

1.2BJ 

Madhya Pradesh • 

8 

- 

6 

- 

- 

1.603 

- 

1.602 

Madras . 

10 

3 

13 

- 

- 

1.633 

112 

1,745 

Myure . . 

13 

- 

13 

- 

- 

1.319 

- 

1,319 

Orissa 

6 

- 

6 

- 

- 

748 

- 

745 

Punjab . , 

21 

- 

21 

- 

- 

2.660 

- 

2.CC0 

Rajasthan . 

4 


4 

- 

- 

730 


730 

Uttar Pradesh . 

14 

- 

14 

- 

- 

3,656 

- 

3 656 

West Bengal 

9 

3 

12 

- 

- 

2,792 

100 

2.892 

Dalhi 

7 

- 

7 

71 

- 

1,41.8 

- 

1.484 

Himachal Pradesh 

2 

-- 

2 

- 

- 

165 

- 

165 

Manipur 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

50 

- 

50* 

Total (July. 1959) 

133 

10 

143 

169 

- 

24.413 

480 

25,082 

Total (dune. 1959) 

133 

10 

143 

1.367 

917 

24.596 

498 

27.578 

Total (July. 1958) 

94 

27$ 

367 

- 

- 

19.491 

608 

20,099 

Average (1958) 

96 

261 

357 

1.103 

C28 

17,660 

573 

19,064 


Source ; Directorate General of ^aettleiomt and EmpIoTnieot, 
."[nclndes women, if 
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Wages and Earnings 

Table 10— Earnings of Factory Workers drawing less than Rs. 200 
PER Month 




19J6 

1957 

State 


Total 

Avenge 

Total 

ATCtago 



Panungs 


Earnings 

per 




Capita 

tin 

Capita 




Annual 

thousands 

Armnsl 



Bopoes) 

Earnings* 

of Rupees) 

Earnings* 







1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Andhra Pradesh 


75.4U 

694 9 

81.811 

1,030-8 



47,050 

1,625-9 

60,307 

1,833-6 



1,0^14^ 

1,235 6 

1,73,448 

1.299-2 

Bombay . 


10,99.521 

1,424 8 

11,11,147 

1,452 8 



50,949 

735 0 

48,187 

603-0 

Madhya Pradesh 


33,250 

982 4 

78,291(P) 

1,138-7(P) 

Madras 


2,22,570 

9a> 1 

2,60,313 

978 9 



23.05S 

852-S 

14,830 

967-3 

Oriasa . . . 


14,923 

048-5 

17,089 

956 8 

Punjab 


43.780 

991-0 

60,660 

055-3 

Rajaathnn 


12,513 

769-6 

13.498 

907-1 

Uttar Pradesh . 


2,32.342 

1.014-1 

2,56,189 

1,077 5 

West Bengal 


0,49,281 

1,141 0 

6,67,168 

1,173 6 

A. and N Islands 


2.009 

OSS 8 

1,845 

057 1 

Delhi 


67.704 

1,466 9 

72,263 

1,493-4 

Tnpara . 


043 

854-3 

655 

933 0 

All the above States , 


27,S0.839 

1,180 8 

29,0T.606(P) 

1.S33 9(P1 


*ReUt« to ro-<irgdni«i6dSutes acidAXcludo ItMlwftywDrksbops and factories beloaging to 
thj groups Food, Beverages, Tobacco and Oitu and Pmses. 

Sower : Annual Beporte on the Workiog of the Payment of Wages Act, 1930. 


Table 11 — Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 



Mar 

1059 

1959 

Mav 

1958 

Average 

1058 

1 

2 

9 

4 

5 

Basic Wages . , ' . 

Dearness Attowance 

Other Cash Pavments 

9 11 1 
11 94 

1 92 ' 

9 11 ■ 
11 OS 

1 87 

8 83 
11 79 
1-48 

8 71 
11-63 

1 64 

Total 

22 97 

22 98 

22 10 

21 93 

Raaijnaj 

Basie Wages .... 

Dearness AHoirancc 

Oiher Cash Payments ..... 

8 SS 
11-06 

1 60 

8 40 
11 73 

2 07 

8 26 
11 32 

1 43 

8 24 
11-02 
1-68 

Total 

21 47 

22 20 

21 01 

20 94 


5o«ws Chief Inspector of Mines, Dbanbad. 
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Table 12 — Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills for a STANbARp Month of 26 Working Days 


Deiincs^ Allowance 


Centre or State 

Minnniim 

JiUy 


Only 

Areragb 


BaMo 

Wages 

19a9 

1959 

1958 

]9>8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


R8.dP 

Rs nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs nP. 

Rs nP. 

Bombay .... 

30 00 

87 15 

85 20 

82 10 

8I-f8 

Ahmedabnd 

28 00 

90 00 

85 77 

73 08 

75 31 

Sholapur • . . . 

2C 00 

45 60 

45 50 

39 00 

44-01 

Batoda . • , . . 

26*00 

81 00 

77 19 

05 72 

07-78 

Indore • - , . 

30 00 

CO 37 

59 06 

53 61 

55 17 

KAgpUT 

26 00 

63 37 

02 93 

54 CO 

54 so 

Madra# 

26 00 

C2 26 

50 37 

54 37 

65 64 

Kaupur 

30 00 

58 12 

67 87 

59 06 

66-46 

West Bengal .... 

28 17 

32 50 

32 50 

32 50 

31-21 


Sourtt. Slonthly return# oa Dcimess Allowance 

Productivity 

Table 13— Productivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 




1 

1 Output per Man-sbifl foi 

1 

hlonth j 

Miners and Loaders 

AH Persons Eraptoy 
ed Underground and 
ID Open Working* 

All Perrons Employ, 
ed Above and 
Underground 


Tons 1 

Kilogranr | 

Tons 

Kilograms | 

Tons 

Kilograms 

1 

! 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

May, 1959 ■ . 

M4 

1,158 30 

0 62 

G2S 95 

0 43 

436 00 

April, 1959 . , I 

1 15 

1,168 46 

0 62 

620 05 1 

0 43 

436 00 

May, 1958 

I 13 

' J.I4S 14 

0 59 j 

509 47 

0 40 

406 62 

Arerage 1953 | 

1-15 

1,168 46 

0 59 1 

699 47 

1 

0 42 1 

426-74 


Source —Chief Inspector of 'fines, Dhanlad. 



Industrial Disputes Resulting in Work Stoppages during July, 1959 

Table 14 — ^Bsr States 

Starting Dunng tha ilonth I Continncd from PreTious Month j In Progress Dunng the MonI 
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tral Sphere only Source Monthly Betnms on Indnatnal Disputes. 
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Table 15— By Industries 



No. 

of 

Dis. 

Maximnin 
No of 
Worhen 

No. of 
Workera 

Total Number of Man.days 

Lost Dunng 

Industry 

Pm* 

gresa 

Involved 

Employed 
la the 
Umta 
Affected 

July 

1959 

1959R 

Ifay 

1939?. 

1 

2 1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

O—Jjritulturt, Forutrif, 







elr. . • ' 

9 

i 2.710 

5,771 

7.677 

13,169 

3,145 

Tea PkotatioDa . 

' 6 

2.336 

tl| 

S.S81 

4.501 

9,061 

(1) 

4,108 

1,249 

Rubber Plantations 

2 

174 

190 

2,576 

1,896 

Other Plantations 

1 

200 


600 

- 

~ 

t— Mining and Quarn/inf 

20 

9.083 

14.868 

66,832 

(It 

73,316 

68,942 

(i) 

C!oal hluuog . . . 

18 

8.099 

8,708 

64,414 

(1) 

60,322 

26.157 

(1) 

Iron Ore htming . . 

1 

168 

188 

1,008 

4,368 


Gold .... 

1 

500 

4,984 1 

600 

710 

102 

Stone QuarrTian. Clar 

_ 

. 


_ 

4,200 

21,966 

and Sand Pits. 



922 1 




Uica .... 

1 

230 


260 

2,000 

700 

Other* (Non. metallic Mia* 

1 


66 

cco 

1,716 

909 

mg and Quarrying not 
elserrhere classified]. 







2 Z—ilanufaeiuring . 

77 

39,746 

76,237 

(2) 

6,64,080 

6,90,944 

7,06,209 

(2) 

20. Pood (except Beverages] 

1 

70 

87 

210 

1 940 

1284 

Plour Mills . 

— 

— 

— 

- 

' 940 

- 

Sugar Mills . . • 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Edible Oils (Other thsn 

1 

TO 

87 

210 

— 

— 

Hydrogenated Oils) 







Others {MisceUaueotu | 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,284 

Food Preparations) I 







21. Beverages . . . 

- 

_ 

1 - 

- 

85 

6,095 

Piatilleries and Brewenes 




_ 

_ 

6,000 

(including Power Alcohol 
Mana^ctucmg). 







Others 



! 

“ 1 

83 

93 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

22. Tobacco . 

r. 

1.236 

1.236 

lo.slo 

1,038 

di 

200 

24,780 

Bidi Industry 

5 

1.236 

1 236 

10.810 

23 500 



— 


— 

51 

_ 






(1» 


Others 

” 

— 


~ 



23. Textiles . 

25 

28.800 

55.031 

3,60,871 

4 80.400 

3.C2.450 



(1) 


(2) 



18 

23,194 

44.3i8 

3 28,445 

4,31,204 

2,41,023 




(M 


(1) 


Juto SliUs . . 

3 

4.244 

0,984 

5,451 

18.000 

S4.7.58 

Silk Mills . . • 

o 

1.323 

1.325 

35.775 

10.079 

28.161 





(1) 


Woollen Jfills . • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

226 

1.582 

Others (Spinning. Wea'- 
ing and Finishing of 

2 

46 

46 

200 

0.100 

1.033 

TexUSes). 

Coir Fartonea . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,000 

2, COO 

Others (Manufacture ol 

_ 

_ 

— 


_ 

1,800 

Textiles not ebewberc 
Cliasifieil) 







23. Wood and Cork (except 

3 

131 

207 

1,114 


0,848 

Furniture }. 







SawSIills . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.287 

Plywood . . • 

- 


- 

- 

- 

3,240 

Others 

3 

131 

207 

1,114 


2.321 

28, Furniture and Fixtures 

- 

- 

- 

- 

238 

2.004 

2". Paper and Psper Pro- 
ducts. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2G.1(>; 

51,753 

Paper 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

20 014 

51.40-, 

23. PnntinR. TnUishine 

3 



22,221 

21 440 

21.290 

and Allied Industries. 







29 licalher and Leather 

2 

1 433 

1.458 

8 COO 



Products (except Foot, 
wear) 







30. Rubber and Rubhor 


_ 


_ 

2,054 


Product*. 







T>res . . . 

- 

— 

1 - 

“ 

2,031 

- 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 1 2 

1 3 

1 

4 

5 

0 

J 

31 Chem'caU and Chemical I 
Products. 

1 

1 " 

1 553 

3.28S 

(M 

1.9IS 

7,4C4 

Iq.OOl 

Hoitt Chemicals . . | 

- 

1 - 

- 

- 

22 

;«(3 

Fertilirer^ I 

1 1 

I 20 

20 

200 

- 

- 

Othois (Casio Ind-QstTial ^ 
Chemicals) | 

1 ^ ^ 

1 55 

83 

r.6 

- 

io.r.04 

Medjcinjil and Pharma, 
ceutical Prodaeta 

1 

CO 1 

1 

00 

1.020 

- 

178 

Soaps 

1 

' 400 

3,12*. 

2.1 

- 

143 

Pamts, Vamisbea and 
Lacquers, ete 

1 

'1 


17 

- 

28 

Lac (Including Shellac} • 

I - 


- 

- 

6.500 

0 500 

Others (MiseeUanwns) . 

- 


- 

- 


1.460 

33 Non Metallic Mineral 
Products (ejcept TrO’ 
ducts of Petroleum end , 
Coal] 

Streelural day Products ' 

° 

46^ 1 

U03 ! 

7.410 

77.330 

{!) 

1 17 824 
(I) 

' 

OO 

00 

300 

27 

1,500 

Olasi and Glass Products 
Optical Lenses). 

t 

)3S 

243 

l.CW j 

2.740 

1 

3 032 

Cement 


- 

- 

- 

74 613 

1.00,476 

Mica ladcstnea 

1 

00 

750 

' 540 

- 

3,750 

Others (Kon-metaUic Mis- 
eral P^ducts not else* 
srbere claasifed). 

1 

I ISO 

100 

1 

4,800 , 

r.o 

(1) 


34. Basic Metal Indus’iles 

« 

1.577 

2.030 

25.312 

8.846 

21.833 

(1) 

Iron and Steel 

3 

003 

1,077 

14 405 

2 200 

12 873 

Rolling into Bn«ie PfUTn* 

1 - 

- 

_ 

- 

80 

- 

Other Processes • . 

r> 

074 

058 

10 037 

6 ''Oil 

^ s 

35. Manufacture of Metal 
Products (esPept Machin- 
ery and Transport Equip- 
ment). 

10 

1.034 

0 737 

S%124 

22,ai‘i j 

1 

18.203 

1 

36. Maehi-ery (except Elec- 
tncal Machinery). ^ 


' 1.379 

1.361 

=7,.,. 

1 

1,719 j 

- 
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Table 15 — concld. 


1 ' 

; 

3 1 

4 

5 

0. i 

7 

31. Electrical Machinery, 

3 

! l.bll 

l.&tl 

43,204 

39,200 

44,402 

Apparatus, Appliances 



i 




Electrical Jlachmery 

1 

roi 

fiOl 

in,227 



Electric Fans, Radiators 







and Other Accessories. 







htorago Batlerica . 







Others 


l.MO 

i,OIO 

27.0‘.7 

2i..3s4 


33. Transport nquipmont . 

2 

1 »1 

1 

222 

1,017 

2. Oil 

Ship Building 

! 

32 

32 






\n 

vn ' 

\'W 



Biejclcs . . . 1 

1 \ 

— 

— 

- 

1.017 

2,021 

39 Miscellaneous . . I 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3. .321 

i — Constfiulion . . 1 

1 

7W 1 

750 

1.373 



Conslniction, Repair and ; 

I 

760 

7.30 

l.S-3 

11,327 

4,440 

Demolition of Buildings 







Others . . I 


— 

— 

— 


— 

&— Eleetrifily. 0 q», B'aler 
and Santlo'y Senitfj. 

1 ^ 

I.IV) ' 
(1) 

81-1 

(2) 

■’Vi) 

4.3o9 

1.U3 

Samtarj Services . 

** 

1 lb'* 1 
0) 

81.3 

(2) 

"Vi) 

4.7V) . 


0— Commeree . . . 


i.uin , 

».>>> 

31 f.Ta 

9 i.17 , 

! '17 

Banks and Other Fman- 


1,<H»3 


nt.fiTb 

ii.Sl- 

.13 

cial Institutions. 






7— TfOJW*por| and Cowmu. 
fiiVation lolhr thnn RVrl. 

fi 

l.Utv ' 

l.iU 

(2) 

3,712 


1 3,S311 

dXonsl. 






Railways 

3 

ISO 

soo 

3,3)0 

214 

1,100 

C Motor Transport . 

1 


450 

2,2.30 






<»7 1 


441 

1,070 

Others fWater Transport 

1 

113 

Itil 

67 

— 

— 

(Escept Ocean Trans, 
poet) 1 








3 

lOl ' 

682 ' 

1 470 

|S.I.4f. 

2,004 




•Is 


17, lO(i 

132 

Moilical and Other Eiiblio 

1 

2*U 

2s3 1 


— 

00 

Health Services. 









100 

17« 

l,3-.0 

1,300 

1,317 

tion. Distribution and 
Projection 





31 

Restaurants, Cafes, Hotels 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other Personal Services 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

240 j 

1,031 

9 — not aJequaltlij 
dMCTibedi 

1 ^ 

1 Rl>I 

2.3't3 

10,132 

3.&I3 1 

7,071 

T-tal 

139 

'.H 3'>«> 

l.Ol.SIO 

(12) 

1 r..S3 23') 
(2) 

1 S,-2l>.''03 ' 

(7) 1 

3 -^I.t'n 
(3) 


«V^.— The figures given in breckeU relit* to the number of cilsos for'vhich the relevant 
irformalionie not available. 


SouTtt: Jfoathly Returns on Industrial Duputes. 


Table 16 — By Causes and Results 

(x) Number of Fresh Disputes (a) Number of Disputes Terminated 

(y) Maximum Number of Workers Involved (b) Total of Average Number of Workers Involved 

(z) Number of Man-days Lost (c) Total Number of Man-days Lost m the Disputes 
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Table 17— By Number of Workers Involved 


Number of Fresh Disputes 


Slaxinium No. of Workers InvolTcd 

Jul; 

19o9 

1959 

{R) 

1958 

Average 

1958 


but loss than lOO 

41 

39 

54 

5D 

100 or more 

but loss than tiOO • • > 

32 



41 







1,000 orm 

ro but less than 10,000 

8 



10 

10,000 or a. 


— 




Not known 


2 


~ 



Tbtal 

03 

108 

123 

124 


Table 18 — By Duration 


Number of Terminated Disputes 


Diitatioa 


A da; or lass . . . 

More than a da; up to 6 dare 
More than 5 d^;8 up to 10 ds}^ 
More than 10 dajv up to 20 da}« 
More than 20 da;8 up to 30 dap 
Alore than 30 dap , , 

Not known 


1959 

June 

1959 

(K) 

July 

1958 

Average 

1958 

37 

49 

58 

44 

29 

24 

2') 

3S 

14 

11 

10 

14 


10 

10 

12 

5 

4 

3 

6 

14 

15 

2 

15 

10 

10! 

115 

140 

124 


Table 19 — By Number of Man-days Lost 



Number of Terminated Disputes 




July 

Average 


1959 

1959 

195S 

1958 



(R) 



Loss than 100 ...... 

25 

27 

42 


100 or more but less than 1,000 . . 

41 

43 

58 


1.000 or more but loss than 10.000 

24 

31 

35 

30 


0 




50,000 or more . 





Net known ...... 

1 

5 


1 

Total 

101 

115 

140 

124 


Source : Monthl; Returns on Indoatrul Dispute, 
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Absenteeism 

Table 20 — Absenteeism in certain Manufacturing and Mining Indus- 
tries IN India 

(Percentage of Manshifts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Work) 


Centre or Stato | 

Industry 

•T h 

1959 1 

3 1 

1 1959 

4 

J.ly 

1958 

5 

Average 

1958 

G 

Bombay (a) . 1 

Cotton MiH Industiy 

7 0 i 

9 3 

G 9 

7-0 

Ahmedabad (a) . 

b 1 


0 7 

7 1 

Sbolapur (a) 


10 9 ' 

13 8 

11 9 

13 6 

Kanpur (b) 

1 Leather Indnstry . 



13 3 

13 1 

Kanpur (i) . , 




8 8 

9 4 

Kanpur (t) . 

1 Vi ooBen Jodustry . 



6 8 

8 5 

Bombay (a) , ' 

Engineering . | 

U 9 

15 7 ' 

13 8 

14 5 

West Bengal (e) . 

^ Coal Afinincr — ] 

j 13 3 

IC 9 

12 3 

12 2 

Coal Fields (d) . , 

Under Ground . ' 

15 3 
(Mav 
59) 

15 3 
(Apl. 
59) 

14 G 
(May 
68) 

14-6 


Open Woritog* 

IC 4 
(Mav 
59} 

17 3 
(Apl 
59) 

10 0 
(Mav 
68) 

14-9 


Surface . . . 

10 9 
(May 
, 59) 

10 0 
(Apl 

69) 

8 8 
(JUy 
58) 

9*0 


Over AB 

' U 1 

(May 
59) 

(<p! 

69) 

13 (> 
(>I8V 
68) 

13'3 


Source (s) Goremmeat of Bombay, Deputr ConuniMioaor of Labour (Adrouustratioa). 

(t) Enploj^rF Aisocistioa of Nortboro India, Kanpar. 

{c) OOTcnment of est Bengal, Labour Cotnmueioner. 

(d) Chief Inspector of ilmea, Dkaobad. 

Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturinc, Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during June 1959, by Causes 
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Table 22— Labour Bureau Series of Absenteeism in certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during July 1959 by Causes 






Percentage of Absenteeism due to 

lodugiry and Area 

No. 

of 

Ro. 

Total No. 
of Man- 

ToUI 

Sickness 


Other Causes 


1 

o 

Scheduled 
to Work 

3 

sbifl* 

Absent 

4 

Accident 

5 

[teh^ous 

6 

With 

Without 

8 

All 

Causes 

D 










Madras 

1 

3.7a,f53 

30,623 

6 0 

0 3 

0 7 

1 1 

8 1 

Madutai 

R 

S.S'j.'H** 

32.4(i5 

4 1 

4 0 


2 3 

13 R 


n 

4.8I.23I 

51.866 

3 2 

0 C 

4 6 

2 3 

10 7 

XirunolTeli 


i.ei.soo 

18.205 

4 0 


.5 1 

0 7 

11 0 

Others 

5 

1,2(1,567 

12,280 

4 3 

0 7 

3 8 

0 0 

9-7 

IToolkn itilh — 









llhanwal 

1 

*1,855 

6,260 

1 2 

— 

C 3 

1-2 

8-7 

Iron end Slul 
Facto'iet — 









WmI Bensal . 

3 

3 52.588 

40030 

2 8 


0 3 

2 2 

11-3 

Bihar , 


0..W.453 

1.16,801 

3 0 

0 8 

5 7 

2 7 

12 2 

Sladras 

1 

21.546 

2.073 

3 0 

3 5 

2 2 

— 

1) 6 

Vrdnanee Fee^ 
lortet— 









West Bonsai 

.3 

2, ‘>7, 152 

2'*,68'> 

4 0 

0 8 

4 2 

1 0 


Bombw 

6 

2.47.4-8 

28^16 

3 7 

0 D 

6 9 



Madhya Pradesi 

3 

3.06, 563 

30,103 

3 2 


C 2 



Uttar Pradesh 

7 

3,32,644 

35.533 

4-2 

0 0 

4 3 



Madras ^ . 

1 

30,214 

3.854 

4 8 

— 

7 0 

0 0 

12 7 

C(tneflli'se(ori<-«— 









Andhra 

1 

18.h50 

6.51 

1 0 

0 3 

2 0 



tladras 

1 

25.274 

3,036 

6 0 

3 2 

2 8 



Madhya PradosI 


27,C42 

3.706 

6 1 

3 1 

2 8 



I\cst Bencal 

1 

17301 

1,338 

1 1 


0 8 



Bihar 

3 

47,430 

5,3>2 

4-9 

— 

3 7 

2-7 

11'3 

Malch Faelones~ 









Bombay , 

] 

40,167 

2.860 

1 9 

0 4 

0-7 

4 1 


I\e«t Bcncil . 

1 

43 "25 

3.80“ 

3 2 





UUor Pradesh 

1 

36,626 

2.033 

0 4 


O 7 




1 

24,272 

2.748 

4 7 


5 4 



Madras . 

1 

40,005 

5.440 

5 9 

— 

5 0 

1 8 

n 6 

Tromuay U'ori- 









Uelhi 

Calcutta 

1 

29 300 

1,932 

1-4 

1-3 


3 8 

6 5 

Ttlfgrajih Il’orf 









— 

Bombay 

1 

33 870 

4.567 

1 6 

4-2 



13 


1 

55 3S0 

6.775 

3 8 


8 4 

0 n 

Madhya 

1 

36.663 

4.423 



11 4 


Pradesh 








.Source t Monlbly P.el\iras riti Ab»eBli«aa>. 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Table 23 — Interim Series of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 


(Base shifted to 1949=100) 
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Table 24 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
(excluding Labour Bureau Series) 

(Base shi/fed to 1949=100) 







lodes Nombcr 





Cintrea 

Onjinat 

Cbc* 


Cenenl 




Fcpod Group 

I 


E 

Jaly 

1959 

1959 

6 

July 

I9S8 

6 

A»er 

•Be 

W58 

7 

Con 

eern’or 

factor* 

8 

. July 

■ 1959 

9 

June 

1959 

10 

JdIv 

19o9 

11 

Arer 

nge 
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12 

fhmiay— 












Bomhn 

July 1913 

Jsne 1931 

1 07 

136 
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no 

1 66 

148 

no 

138 
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Ahmeds bad 

Aiiguat 192>i 

JilT 1937 

3 4S 

127 

IJ5 

113 

llo 

8 55 

138 

131 

121 

111 

■Ivlatur 

F<-M927 

Jan 1931 

8 99 

1)5 

113 

lOO 

105 

2 98 

130 

131 

120 

115 

Ja’g^oQ 

Aasu't 

1939 

4 85 

118 

no 

109 

107 

1 08 

126 

122 

113 

109 

Nispur 

*"'l919 

3 77 

133 

I3J 

118 

119 

3 81 

136 

i 135 

120 

121 

d)id*r8 












TTjdertbad C.ti 

Augutt I9t1 

July 1941 


133 

188 

187 

m 

1 51 

152 

.« 

144 

137 

Koirat • 












Madraa City 

Jaly 1913 

JuDe 1931 

3 23 

131 

131 

185 

ISl 

3-03 

137 

135 

125 

124 

J/yenre — 












Pannlore . 

Jaly 1933 

Tune 1933 

3 01 

111 

no 

130 

; 131 

3-42 

111 

112 

129 

130 

Myrore 

Do. 

3 03 

i 111 

137 

126 

121 

3 42 

118 

m 

189 

127 

KoUr Cold 

Do 

3 le 

111 

no 




111 

112 


133 













EnttVolam . 


3 OS 

1 1-1 

121 

in 

111 

1 S3 

ISO 

130 

117 

118 

Tr ehnr 

Aueo<t 

1939 

3 58 

131 

134 

118 

119 

4 35 

111 

111 

119 

120 

Vtlar Pnieth— 













Aapisi 

1919 

4-78 

07 

07 

101 

03 

6-SS 

93 

93 

m 

94 














•V>B^OT^”**'*™'*'**^°°”**^**^***"'°^** ligMtB giwn hec* «boald ba moltiplieJ by the oonTei* 
So»>T« ! State OoTeniinenti. 

ri67DofLB-8 



Table 25— Recent Series op Consdiiier Price Index Numbers 
(Excluding Labour Bureau Series) 
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Labour Bureau Consumer Price Inder Numbers for Working Class 
DURING July, 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class for 20 
centres are set out in the following tables. These index numbers with 
the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar, Satna and Mercara (for 
which the base periods are the calendar year 1951, August 1951 to 
July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 in the last two cases respec- 
tively) measure from the level of 1949 to which the base period has 
been arithmetically shifted, the overall changes in the retail prices 
of goods and services purchased by the working class Details of the 
method used for converting the figures on original base to the new 
base year 1949 are given m the July 1955 and January 1956. issues 
of the “Indian Labour Gazette”. The corresponding index numbers 
for the latest available month on base 1944=100 are also given m 
the relevant table 

As compared to the previous month, the index number for 
Plantation Centres recorded the Tnaximum rise of 4 points The 
index number for Kharagpur advanced by 3 points. The index 
numbers for 15 centres showed only minor fluctuations Provisional 
figures are not commented upon here 

Remarks on the more important movements in the index 
numbers and prices for July 1959 are given below, only those for 
Delhi relate to August, 1959 In view of the primary interest m the 
increase in prices, the number of points by winch price relatives 
moved is also shown in brackets against the items In case of de- 
cline, the number is given with a minus sign. 

Delhi 

The index number appicciated by I point after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at IIB during 
August 1959. The fuel and lighting group index number appreciated 
by 4 points mainly due to a rise in the price of firewood (5) The 
clothing group index number advanced by 3 points duo to higher 
quotations for dhoti (3), long cloth (6). khadi (6) and shirting (7) 
The food and the miscellaneous group index numbers remained 
stationary. 

Ajmer 

The index number further advanced by 1 point continuing the 
upward tendency noticed since May. 1959 and stood at 105 The food 
and the fuel and lighting group index numbers appreciated by 1 
point each mainly due to higher quotations for mutton (14) in the 
case of former and of firewood (2) and kerosene oil (4) m the case 
of latter. The clothing and the miscellaneous group index numbers 
remained stationary. 
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Jamshedpur 

The index number declined by 1 point reversing the upward 
trend noticed since, May 1959 and stood at 129. The food group index 
number receded by 2 points mainly due to lower quotations for nee 
( — 7) and onions ( — 5) The miscellaneous group index number re- 
ceded by 1 point on account of a fall m the prices of pan (—11) 
and hair oil ( — 3) The clothing and the fuel and lighting group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Dehri-ati'Sone 

The index number appreciated by 1 point after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 100 The 
food group index number advanced by 1 point on account of a rise 
m the prices of wheat (2), potatoes (^). onions (17) and chillies (8) 
Other group index numbers remained stationary 
Monghj/r 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 101, when rounded upto the nearest integer The mis- 
cellaneous group index number declined by 2 points due to a fall in 
the prices of hair oil ( — 2), tobacco ( — 6) and pan-supan ( — 17) Other 
group index numbers remained stationary 
Cuttack 

The index number declined by 1 point reversing the upward 
trend noticed since March, 1959 and stood at 122. The clothing group 
index number advanced by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations 
for long cloth (3) and shirting (5) The miscellaneous group index 
number receded by 6 points on account of a fall in the prices of 
pan (—19) and supari ( — 9) The food and the fuel and lighting 
group index numbers remained stationary. 

Berhampur 

The index number further advanced by 1 point continuing the 
upward tendency noticed last month and stood at 116 The food group 
index number appreciated by 1 point due to a rise in the prices of 
brinjal (29) and tea (4) The fuel and lighting group index number 
moved up by 5 points mainly due to higher quotation for firewood 
(5). The miscellaneous group index number appreciated by 1 point 
on account of a rise in the prices of pan (11) and tobacco (2) The 
clothing group index number remained stationary 
Ttnsukia 

The index number declined by 1 point after having remained 
stationary during the preceding two months and stood at 115. The 
food group index number recorded a fall of 2 points due to low’er 
quotations for rice ( — 6) Other group index numbers remained 
stationay. 



Ludhiana 

The index number further advanced by 1 point continuing the 
upward trend noticed last rnonth and stood at 101. The food group 
index number moved up by 1 point due to a rise in the prices of 
mutton (10), potatoes (17) and onions (10). The fuel and lighting 
group index number also advanced by 1 point on account of higher 
quotations for mustard oil (2). The miscellaneous group index number 
appreciated by 2 points mainly due to higher quotations for cigarettes 
(10) and tobacco (4). The clothing group index number remained 
stationary. 

Akola 

The index number further advanced by 2 points continuing the 
upward tendency noticed since May 1959 and stood at 108. The food 
group index number appreciated by 3 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for rice (14), wheat (11), juar (1). milk (3) and tea (7) 
The fuel and lighting group index number receded by 6 points due to 
a fall in the price of firewood (—7) The clothing group index number 
moved up by 1 point on account of a rise in the price of twill (5). 
The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 2 points mainly 
due to higher quotations for supan (3) and an increase in amusement 
charges (18). 

Jabalpur 

The index number further advanced by 2 points continuing the 
upward trend noticed last month and stood at 110. The food group 
index number moved up by 4 points mainly due to higher quotations 
for rice (3), wheat (2), milk (5), ghee (7), til oi! (5), potatoes (23) 
and onions (13) The clothing group index number appreciated by 1 
point due to an increase in the price of shoes (9) The miscellaneous 
group index number moved up by 2 points mainly due to a rise m the 
prices of tobacco (23) and pan (9). The fuel and lighting group index 
number remained stationary 

Kharappur 

The index number further advanced by 3 points continuing the 
upward trend noticed last month and stood at 111 The food group 
TWiTOber eippreciated by 5 pomts mamly due t-D higher quotations 
for rice (11), fish (13), ghee (5), chillies (10), dhania (25) and sugar (7) 
The miscellaneous group index number moved up by 1 point due to 
an increase in the price of soap washing (4). The fuel and lighting 
and the clothing group index numbers remained stationary. 

Mercarfl (Base: 1953=100) 

The index number registered only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 125 when rounded up to the nearest integer. The food 
group index number appreciated by 1 point mainly due to an increase 
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in the prices of ragi (14) The fuel and lighting and the miscellaneous 
group index numbers advanced by 1 point each mainly due to higher 
quotations for castor oil (15) and an increase in shave and haircut 
charges (4) respectively The clothing group index number remained 
stationary 

Plantation Centres (Base Jan to June 1949=100) 

The index number further advanced by 4 points continuing the 
upward trend noticed since April 1959 and stood at 128. The food 
group index number appreciated by 4 points The other group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Bhopal (Base 1951=100) 

The index number appreciated by 1 point after having re- 
mained almost stationary during the preceding two months and stood 
at 114 The food group index number advanced by 1 point due to an 
increase m the prices of til oil (4), chillies (12), sugar (10) and 
potatoes (6) The other group index numbers remained stationary. 

Beauiar (Base. August 1951 to July 1952=100) 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 104, when rounded up to the nearest integer. The cloth- 
ing group index number appreciated by 1 point due to higher 
quotations of khadi (4) and ghagra cloth (4) The miscellaneous group 
index number declined by 2 points mainly due to a fall m the price 
of bidi (—11) The food and the fuel and lighting group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Satna (Base 1953=100) 

The index number further appreciated by 1 point continuing 
the upward tendency noticed last month and stood at 102 The food 
' group index number appreciated by 1 point mainly due to higher 
quotations for nee (2), wheat (2), bem (2) and potatoes (39) The 
fuel and lighting group index number advanced by 12 points on ac- 
count of a rise in the pnees of firewood (20) kerosene oil (4) and 
cow dung cakes (3) The clothing and the miscellaneous group index 
numbers remained stationary 

Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base August, 1939=100 

Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India's Cost of Living Index Scheme during the period 
October. 1943 to October. 1944 the consumer price index numbers on 
the original base 1944=100 for July, 1959 and August, 1959 were 15482 
and 156 35 respectively. 
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To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out on index number senes with 
price base August, 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices In this series 
the average index for 1944 worked out to 260 8 Linking this figure 
with index number for 1944 in the onginal Labour Bureau Series, 
the Consumer Prices Index Number for the month of August. 1959 
on pre-war August, 1939 base may be estimated to be 407.76 
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Index Numbers for Working Class 
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Table 27 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 
(Base shifted to 1949=100) 


Name of Ceatre 

July 

,T..n. 

July 

Arerass 


1959 

1 

1959 

1958 

1958 


1 1 

1 


MIDDLE CLA^ 


1. Calcutta 
2 A?ansol 


LOW PAID EMPLOYEES 


I. Viaakhapatoam 






J2S 

123 

lie 

120 

2. Eluru . 






I3t 

134 

122 

120 

3. Caddalore . 






118 

11* 

113 

112 

4. Tirachtrapalli 






115 

114 

103 

104 

6, Maduiat . 






117 

lie 

105 

105 

6. Coimbatore . 






134 

121 

114 

114 

7. Kozhikode . 






]2( 

123 

lOfJ 

106 

8. Bellary < 






121 

110 

113 

112 





RURAL 

POPULATION 



1, Adviraram . 






m 

121 

113 

115 

2. Thettengi 






138 

127 

124 

123 

3. Alamuru 






127 

127 

120 

114 

4, Madhararam 






115 

113 

113 

118 

6. Puhyur 






121 

120 

no 

113 

6. Agaiam 






120 

120 

117 

118 

7. Thnlayauatham 






104 

104 

104 

103 

8. Znodn 






140 

143 

119 

121 

9. GoldUpuram 






lOS 

108 

101 

103 

10. Kmathokudavu 






III 

111 

no 

no 

11. GuduTanchen 






105 

101 

97 

93 

12. Kunnathut • 






m 

109 

107 

106 

13. Koduyalli 






103 

104 

90 

97 


Source s State Qorernaeats. 
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Retail and Wholesale Prices 

Price Relatives of. Certain Selected Articles of Consumption at 18 
Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of July 1959 

(Base 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumption 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of July. 1959, are 
given m the following tables These measure the percentage varia- 
tions in the retail prices of individual items as compared to their 
orices during the year 1949 Further details m regard to the compi- 
lation of these price relatives have been published in the October 
1953. issue of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’ Articles for which the 
price relative during the month of July. 1959 showed variations of 
10 points or more from the corresponding figure in the previous 
month are given against each centre in the statement below The 
magnitude of variation is also shown in brackets In case of a de- 
cline the number is given w-ith a minus sign. 


N irieof Hipccntrpntnl SHlp 

XiR'iP'* '■t commodUic* and Tariificii* in Ibrir price 
rehlirciQ brackets 

(J) 

<2) 


CVlxin Ctntr(» 



f>iirnt 

Ulipnt (—10) Hire (— 15). Jo«nr (18), Moong Dal (12) 

Holn.l 

TTbeit (—101, Monng Dal (12), Onionfii (—10) 

Dilitr— 


Pitnn 

Gor (H). rofatoe* (II) 



‘'"■"'-r ■ • ■ 

Rnpir ( — 21), IHitiloea (l-l) 

Vtlnr rra,h>h— 


L<icI.Tir,-n- . 

Gar (11). Oninns (1C) Pan ( — 20) 

Aprn 

PnliloM (18), Smp wi«hing (IT), Pan { — 02). 

EirrilU 

Gur (10). Pin (—11) 

Pi.nrii>. . 

(20) 

^rcfnil 

Swgir (IG). Edible Oil (—22). Oiiioni (r.), poInloi-B (22). 
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(1) 

(2) 

West Bengal — 


Howrah 

Pan (-^1). 

Budge-Budge 

Potatoes (10). 

Kaubinara . 

Snff»r (19), Oniona ( — 12), Tobacco (18). 

Raniganj 

Rice (23), Arhar Dal (—10). Salt (—17), Fiflh (17). 

Calcutta 

lUcc (32), PoUtoes (10). 

Gautipore . 

PolatocB (1^, Pan ( — 21] 

Serampore . . 

Rice (S7). Cram (10) 

Kancharapara , , 

Rice (11), Piah (17). 


Runit Centre 



Uaibang 

Sugar (12). 

Bihar— 


Teghra* 

Gram (—12), Ifaong Dal (—10). Sfub Dal (— IS), Oram Dal 
(— 15). Arur Dal(— 12). Fiah (10), Onions (10), Potatoes 
(25). 

Maihga ptadul^ 


U&Itapi 

Rice (—11), Arbsr PaJ (13) 

Salamatpur . • 

Edible Oil (10), Salt (20), tDllc (26), blalch Box (13). 

Zlyeore~ 


“*■” . , . 

Onions (13), Potatoes (23) 

fajaslAan— 


Kana 

lIoongDal<19). Sugar (18), Ghee Pure (—13), Chillies (27), 
Tobaw (—10) 

Vttar Pradesh — 


Shaokargaih 

hlash Pal (—16). Arhar Dal (13), Turmeric (10) 


•Base 1953=100 
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Tabix 23 — Price Relatives op Certain Selected Articles at 18 
Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of July 1959 


(Bose: 1949=100) 


I,™. 
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(Punjab) 
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«£ 
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eI 

il 
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il 
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(West Bengal) 

5*f= 

Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

Gaunpore 
(West Bengal) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Cerenta— 

les 

137 



89 

83 

82 

85 

78 

BO 

94 

04* 

87* 

57 

87 

87* 


133a 

112 

102 

113b 


81 

84 

75 

85 

80 

170 


165 

170 

ICC 

107* 

Gram 



102 


143 

109 

103 

1i>3 

114 

92 

128 

97 

71* 





152 

_ 


131 





78 

8'l 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Barley . 



— 

115 

_ 

— 

94 

9-2 

94 

88 

85 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



107 

122 


_ 






— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




111 








lOI 

84 

122 

83 

in 

no 

Pulses — 
Woong Dal 

IOC 

144, 


140 

11.1 

95 

118 

113 

112 

109 

no 

114 

124 

114 

108 

123 

Mash Dal 

101 





117 

123 

114 

1)2 

113 











102 







123 

91 

in 

81 

ins 

100 


no 


124 

111 

121 

121 


129 

no 

120 

120 

no 

105 

108 

110 

134 

Other Food 
ArtieUt-^ 
Sugar < 

120 

141 

125 

109 

118* 

13C 

140 

13? 

130 

143 

127 

123 

138 

113 

121 

no 

Gur 

101 

113 

100 


l.'il 

113 

120 

125 

83 

130 

107 

114 

109 

no 

95 


Ghee 



120 


142 

98 

93 

93 

103 

99 

108 

loo 

82 

89 

87 

80 

Vannapati 

OheeI*un 

117 

107 

102 



90 

101 

09 

99 

103 

101 

105 

I OS 

99 

113 

88 

Kdiblo Oil 

10.1 

104 

132 

91 

100 

81 

90 

100 

95 

95 

89 

90 

8.1 

80 

87 

80 

Tea . 

120 

123 

123 

121 

117 

123 

125 

124 

133 

117 

128 

130 


123 

134 

124 

Salt 

40 

5(1 

75 

117 

50 

CO 

bO 

69 

64 

75 

lO'l 

190 

100 

75 

91 

02 

ChiUica . 

110 

127 

88 

149 

97 





111 

113 

109 


ni 

90 

74 

Turmeric. 


ei 



51 




79 

73 

73 

75 

57 

70 

71 

64 


118 

137 

100 

117 

114 

no 

100 

no 

91 

112 

90 

97 

92 

84 

94 

95 

Fish 



112 








127 

110 

12ir 

101 

no 

107 

Onions , 

O') 

loo 

GO 

120 

41 

6fi 

34 

40 

49 

44 

60 

59 

7’ 

58 

83 

61 

Potatoes . 

111? 


137 

108 



90 

78 

no 

100 

114 

104 

ll'J 

104 

114 

123 


lOj 

143 

98 

02 

71 

93 

103 

119 

100 

110 

109 

99 

95 

99 

98 

113 

Lijhting—. 

Firewood 

111 

100 

73 

100 

75 

75 

78 

87 

84 

97 

80 




71 

97 

Match Box 

120 

80 

80 

120 

120 

140 

150 

120 


140 

120 


100 

100 

120 

120 

Kerosene 

uo 

95 

111 

117 

103 

120 

90 

104 

100 

93 

100 

100 

100 

453 

100 

118 

JfiaceUane- 

Bidis . 

100 

81 

123 

100 

100 

133 

133 

93 

100 

133 

107 

107 

107 

94 

100 

100 

Tobaceo . 

120 


100 

91 

128 

101 

135 

94 

74 

84 

123 


141 

84 

.07 

72 

Soap It ash- 

112 

.00 

70 

107 

117 

147 











ing. 

Hair Oil . 

113 

105 

128 

105 






132 

145 


150 

112 

127 

145 

Pan 

M 


144 

123 


S'* 

W 

49 

37 

61 

C6 



51 

.08 

C5 

s.p.,. . 

153 

192 

178 

130 


298 

236 

|229 

173 

214 

242 

247 

217 

233 

224 

250 


Smirce s Labour Buroau. 


•Tbs prico relatiTW baTo been workfil ooi on tba ba$i< of price-' quoted from fbe fair price 

aTbo price re]atiToh%'bccDv<irLcd oat by talingfairaml open market price ID tbo ratio of 3 1. 
» Tho price relatico has been compiled by taking average at the open market and fair pi iccs. 
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Table 28 — contd. 


1 

2 

i'i 

n 

ClH 


S a 

2o 

-=3 1 
•^a 

1 

£ 

s| 

1 - 

5 1 

|l 

a-" 

1- 

a2 

(Rajasthan) 

|s 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

23 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

CertaU— 
















S'! 




114 



bl 





05 

8'> 

Rice 

IWi 

170 


152 

173 


133 

95 



144 

6') 


U'S 


uc 

•J8 



Kn 









lie 




133 


103 

I0<* 

1.9 


122 





114 






123 








03 

<17 














5'J 


ChAttoo 

'U 

114 

- 

- 

I-)4 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pultta— 
















U3 

130 






M3 


84 



07 


tlaah Dal 





147 


OS 








Gram Dal 

'13 

100 

lus 


133 

93 



no 




74 


Arhar Dal 


133 

iS2 

84 

M2 

12^ 

147 

2114 

150 

02 

lO') 

>32 

— 


















121 

121 

ii<) 

IIS 

138 




1117 

117 

121 

178 

140 



110 

121 

94 

no 

148 

137 

92 

138 

138 

lUV 

Ul7 




Ghee Vanaepati 


97 

— 


ll<> 



137 




Hil 






IK 











80 

71 

98 

107 

100 

108 

<« 


105 

344 

93 

'1') 

93 




139 


133 

lort 

M!> 

129 

148 

132 

132 


146 

100 



inn 

!>2 

75 

86 


71 

80 

I3‘l 

67 

90 


(.0 

120 

82 


Kill 

103 

154 

94 

loi 

13*1 

<*1 

lU 

208 

11.4 

151 

141 

182 

1(18 


73 


86 

88 

51 

54 


C'J 

08 

U3 

53 

141 

RO 

Cii 


109 

102 

ICO 














117 



144 











CO 

<il 

83 

<J3 

Ub 

— 


100 

139 

113 

70 

158 




120 

no 



lib 



— 







Milk . 

100 

250 

139 

— 

100 

43 

109 

ISO 

ISS 

100 

107 

102 

100 

93 

Fuel and Ltjihnj— 





























100 


120 

120 

80 

100 

80 

100 

140 



120 

120 



Kerosene Oil . 

100 

100 

— 

119 

112 

92 

100 

113 


89 

124 

75 

- 


















129 


136 


100 

106 



119 

100 

100 

m 

no 



118 

99 


70 



183 



131 



141 

U« 

Soap Wasliinc 

<18 


107 

69 

124 

IS6 

318 

314 

108 

417 

158 

75 

ItK) 

88 


















138 


42 

2<i<l 







- 



Su^ari . 

11 

2(54 

~ 

181 

187 



263 

226 


181 

230 



189 


^Base : 1956 — 100 
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Table 23— All India Index Nombebs of Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

(Bose: 1952-53=100) 


1 

Cereals 

Pulses 

i 

3 

Ulluotl 

Articles 

4 

Indus- 

trial 

Raw 

Lsterials 

S 


General Icides All 
Commodities 

lanufae- 

Artictes 

XewSe- New Senes 
tics converted 
to old 
base (year 
ended 
Aug.’39= 
100)t 

7 8 

1033* Averngo . 

100 

Ofi 

199 

no 

100 

103-6 

401-9 

1931 Averago 

94 

06 

99 

104 

100 

99-6 

379 1 

\055 Average 

73 

80 

83 

97 

09 

01 6 

348 9 

1936 Average 

0> 

78 

99 

113 

103 

102 6 

390 6 

103* Average . • 

102 

83 

107 

113 

lOS 

108 7 

413 7 

1038 Average . 

103 

94 

112 

1)5 

108 

111 0 

422 5 

1038^ 








July ■ 4 

no 

100 

113 

113 

109 

114 7 

436 S 

August 

114 

102 

120 

119 

109 

lie 0 

441 S 

September . 

115 

105 

121 

no 

100 

116 5 

413-4 

October 

114 

109 

121 

117 

109 

1)6-2 

442 3 

Xovember , 

111 

112 

IIS 

113 

109 

114 0 

433 9 

December . . 

103 

111 

113 

113 

109 

111-4 

424 0 

1050— 








January , . 

103 

117 

114 

114 

103 

112-3 

427 4 

Fabni.iry 

103 

I2I 

no 

116 

lOS 

113-2 

430 -S 

3farch . 

10’ 

113 

114 

no 

lOS 

112 3 

427 4 

April . 

99 

9lt 

113 

no 

lOS 

111 9 

423 9 

Jlay . 

99 

93 

, no 

120 

109 

lU 0 

433 9 

Juno . 

102 

90 

1 119 

120 

100 

115-6 

440 0 

July . 

t«T 


1 121 

12ft 

Iftft 

no 8 

444*5 


•Arersge of 9 months ending E)ecomber> 

tFignres have been ohtsined on the basis; 100 ol the new series - 3S0 6 fbcinu the aTeracFe 
foe 1932^ of the old series) 

5oiirt<! Office of the Economic Adviser, Mialsliy of Commerce 4 Industries, Govt, of India. 
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RESULTS OF WAGE INCREASES 

Immediately after Independence, energies of the National and 
State Governments were directed towards securing reasonable wages 
to workers Numerous disputes were referred to Adjudicators, Indus- 
trial Tribunals, etc , which proceeding mostly on the basis of social 
justice granted substantial wage increases to workers in almost all 
important industries Added to these were also voluntary increases 
granted by certain employers All these measures constituted a part of 
the process set m motion towards raising the level of wages and with 
It the standard of hvmg of the working population. 

In view of the fact that in recent years, there were a number of 
wage increases the Government of India considered it to be the ap- 
propriate time to verify the common belief that wage increases benefit 
not only workers but also the employers as well as the nation, and to 
ascertain their impact m various directions Consequently, the Labour 
Bureau was asked by the Ministry of Labour and Employment to 
undertake a study by spot examination of data and also by interview 
of management and workers concerned and to produce a factual report 
on the results of its studies 

The research studies were conducted m six selected units in 
Bombay, which included three engineering concerns, a textile mill, a 
chemical concern and a rubber factory The survey posed many 
pertinent questions like Has the increased pay packet of an industrial 
worker anv vital bearing on the creation of a stable and contented 
labour force, increasing productivity and developing harmonious 
employer-employee relationship"^ Does the wage increase produce any 
effect on the employment mobility, on absenteeism and labour turn- 
over rates, and the day-lo-day relationship of the workers with their 
employers and the trade unions'^ What the real impact of the wage- 
lift IS and how far it is responsible m changing the spending habits of 
the workers'’ The Labour Bureau made an attempt to find realistic 
answers to these in the context of a developing economy 

A proforma was devised for the collection of the relevant infor- 
mation It was divided into two parts, viz , the Factory Schedule and 
the Household Schedule Information relating to items in the Factory 
Schedule w as retired to be collected from each unit The second part. 
10 , the Household Survey w’as designed to obtain information relat- 
ing to broad changes m the expenditure pattern of workers as a 
consequence of w’age increases. 

As far as possible, the data w’ere collected for the year 1947 and 
onwards The enquiry was initiated in February 1956. and ended in 
October 1956 The conclusions arrived at by the enquiry in no way 
S23 
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reflect the overall and general trend for the country or for the indus- 
tries covered as a whole since the locale and scope of the enquiry 
were of a restricted nature, and consequently, they have their own 
limitations The mam findings of the enquiry are briefly given 
below — 

(i) Effect on Employment — ^From the data collected on the 
subject, it was surmised that wage increases did not lead to 
any shrinkage in employment However, on enquiry, it was 
revealed both by the representatives of the workers and 
employers that with the increase in wages there was a 
growing tendency to employ as many workers as possible 
on a casual basis This was more so, since the employers 
found that the casual labour is cheaper to employ as these 
workers are not eligible to many statutory privileges which 
the regular workers enjoy Moreover, casual labour is more 
amenable to adjustments and can be reduced or increased 
depending upon the availability of work Such adjustments 
are difficult with other categories of workers in view of the 
various statutory provisions 

(ii) Effects on Absenteeism and Labour Turnover— In those 
units where wage increases were substantial and affected 
significant number of workers, the absenteeism rate showed 
a decline However, the same cannot be said about turn- 
over. From the statistics collected it was found that the 
extent of labour turnover was practically negligible in all 
the six units. In one of the units, the turnover was mostly 
among temporary workmen which was due to receipt of 
consignment and placement of orders. In other words, the 
determining factor for the labour turnover was availability 
of work Among the permanent workers, the separations 
were very few and were generally due to unavoidable 
causes like death, discharge for overstay of leave, etc. The 
accessions in the permanent category of workers relate to 
those temporary workers who were confirmed after putting 
m 12 months’ satisfactory service In another unit, the turn- 
over was slightly higher one month before and four months 
after the wage increase In yet another unit, the percentage 
of labour turnover was conspicuously high This was ex- 
plained by the fact that the working conditions m this 
concern were not stable The workers resigned as soon as 
they could find better jobs elsewhere and retrenchment 
was often resorted to due to lack of work The manage- 
ments also preferred to employ larger proportion of tempo- 
rary or casual workers for the same reason 

The representatives of the management and labour held 
that absenteeism was influenced more by ancillary causes 
like the State Insurance Scheme, holidays with pay and 
subsidiary occupations etc , rather than wage lifts But no 
sooner the workers realised the futility of remaining absent 
without being adequately compensated, than they became 
wiser and returned to normal habits The opinions on the 
exclusive effect of wage increases on absenteeism were, 
however, divided Some felt that the workers have their 
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own ideas about the norms of monthly income beyond 
which they would not like to work The majority, however, 
felt that absenteeism is not affected by the wage increase; 
but if it is a substantial increase it tends to increase 
absenteeism. However, the statistics collected did not 
justify this view 

(ill) Effect on Earnings — The individual wages of workers 
increased by one and a half annas to eight annas generally 
Some of the increases took place as early as 1947 It was 
difficult, however, to separate out the effects of wage lift 
entirely from other factors which might have operated, e g., 
hours of work, work-load, changes in the method of produc- 
tion, etc There is, however, no doubt that the increased 
income was additional in the hands of workers and they 
could spend it in any manner to meet their most pressing 
needs The following table shows the average daily earn- 
ings per worker based on the total of six-monthly wage 
bill before and after the month when wage increase was 
granted for four of the units Similar information for the 
remaining two units was not available 


Unit 

lionth in which incrrn«e 
was grantcO 

Average Dai 

Before 

).v Earnings 

After 

Actual increase 

(0 

(») 

(•<•) 

(1.) 

(1) 



Re. As. Pa 

Rs. As. Ps 

Rs. As, Pb. 

Unit A 

September 1034 . 

5 12 

5 2 8 

0 1 6 

Unit B 

April 1031 . , 

3 n 4 

4 3 5* 

0 8 1 

Umt C . 1 

September 1053 

4 8 0 

4 12 3 

0 3 6 

Unit D . ' 

June 1947 . , , 

2 10 0 

3 4 2 



(Day Shift) 





(Night Shift) . . 

2 10 2 

3 2 3 

0 8 1 


♦5 months’ average 


(iv) EjJects on /ndustnal Relations — Generally speaking, the 
industrial relations improved immediately after the wage 
increase, but the precise effect depended on the manner and 
circumstances in which the increase was granted. If the 
increase was given voluntarily or by private negotiations, 
the relations improved imequivocally, but if it was given 
as a result of an award, the relations did not improve so 
well and a trail of bitterness was left behind. The quantum 
of increase is another important factor which affects the 
industrial relations materially. A substantial wage increase 
is bound to have an embalming effect on the strained nerves 
whereas an insignificant increase may not produce any effect 
at all. The view that industrial relations do not improve as 
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a result of wage increase as the two are not directly con- 
nected was also expressed by some of the representatives 
concerned Very much depends upon the state of workers' 
organisations and how far they are informed and educated 
about the affairs concernmg them A few representatives of 
managements and workers observed that a very important 
factor governing industrial relations is the state of workers’ 
knowledge of the affairs of the units If they are well 
informed of the problems of the management, they adopt 
more reasonable attitude and are less prone to instigations 
even though the wages may be low and working conditions 
may not be conforming to their expectations The trade 
unions could also play a significant role m this direction, in 
moulding the out-look and attitude of the workers 

Conditioned by several factors, as they are, the indus- 
trial relations seem to be positively affected by wage 
increases Given in normai circumstances, any increase in 
emoluments does soothe the minds of the employees and 
make them more responsive to approaches and suggestions 
of managements This is quite natural as when the nerves 
are frayed even minor and insignificant items cannot be 
viewed in their proper perspective The working of the 
Works Committees in some of the units covered illus- 
trated this point as their functioning improved consider- 
ably after the wage increases and workers' representatives 
became more cooperative and evinced greater interest 
and understanding 

(v) Effects on Production— In one unit which was maintaining 
proper records of workers’ efficiency, it was found that the 
efficiency was higher immediately after the wage increases 
In another unit, it was found that the percentage of labour 
cost to the value of production decreased following the 
wage increase This may be interpreted to indicate that in 
spite of increase in the wage bill due to wage lifts, the 
value of production was relatively higher. 

Wages are obviously the most important concomitant 
of the conditions of work and bear close relationship with 
the efficiency of a worker Any progressive revision of wages 
should, therefore, create necessary conditions for increased 
production On discussion with the representatives of the 
employers and employees, it was expressed that anything 
in the nature of a general wage increase does not inculcate 
m tbe worker a sense of mertaf duly lo work Ttvore, bul Ibal 
he takes it as a matter of right Human nature being what 
It is, no one wants to work more than what is barely neces- 
sary So although the general production may be stepping 
up due to several factors mainly change in technique and 
improvement in machinery, the individual productivity has 
either more or less remain^ the same or at times has been 
towards the decline This decline was attributed by different 
respondents to mainly three factors (i) slackness on the part 
of old permanent hands due to extra satisfaction as a result 
of wage increases; (ii) as a matter of habit gradually to go 
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slow, and (in) to use it deliberately as a lever for their un- 
conceded demands Another interesting feature that emerg- 
ed during the course of discussions was that the time-rated 
workers felt that they would continue to get the same basic 
wages even if they work more whereas the piece-rated 
workers did not bother so much for a slight rise in their 
basic wages since they enjoyed substantial dearness allow- 
ance. On the contrary some parties were of the view that 
the productivity m respect of piece-rated workers had 
definitely gone up Yet another opinion was that the work- 
ers normally do not work for more than 5-6 hours out of 
8 hours a day — this being the saturation point and so no 
amount of wage increases will improve the situation unless 
methods of work radically changed 

A good number of persons held the view that all wage 
increases have a salutary effect on the mind of workers m 
increasing production but the phase is short-lived and 
temporary Almost all the respondents were of the I'lew 
that either periodic revision of vvages or introduction of 
Bonus Incentive Schemes linked with production alone 
could produce better results m the field of production 
(vi) Effect on Spending Habits— Does the rise m wages have any 
bearing in reshaping the economic pattern of the workers? 
The present enquiry also aimed at studying this vital aspect 
of the workers’ life and for the purpose 202 workers in the 
6 units were sampled out whose pay packets had increased 
as a result of wage lifts 

From the statistics collected, it was revealed that 60 9 
per cent of workers registered improvement m consump- 
tion expenditure, 26 7 per cent, showed an improvement 
m housing conditions, 45 5 per cent met expenses on social 
obligations like marriage, festivals, etc, and 41 per cent 
created assets The last figure includes those who registered 
an increase even after repayment of debts and those who 
did not have any debts to clear up, their percentages being 
31 1 and 9 9 respectively. An analysis of 123 families, show- 
ing increased consumption expenditure revealed that only 
31 9 per cent, increased in size whereas 19 5 per cent de- 
creased in size and 48 8 per cent recorded no change. Thus, 
in a majority of cases the increased expenditure was not 
due to an increase in Che number of family members. 

Improvement m consumption expenditure did not 
register any marked nse m the expenditure on cereals 
Only 8 5 per cent of the workers showed marked improve- 
ment m the expenditure on cereals The other items of food 
group on which the expenditure became relatively higher 
after the wage increases were refreshments, milk and milk 
products and mutton The percentage of workers who in- 
creased their expenditure on these items were 47 8. 34 8 and 
21 4 respectively Another factor which accounted for 
increased expenditure w’as education No less than 23 3 per 
cent of workers were found to be spending more on their 
children’s education after the wage increase. Among other 
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items, clothing, toilet groups, pan-tobacco and entertain- 
ment also accounted for a sizeable increase m expenditure. 
These few changes serve as an indicator and signify the 
adaptability of the workers towards the changing social and 
economic environments. 

(vii) Other Effects — (i) In 5 of the 6 units surveyed, there was 
no change in working conditions, amenities, hours of work 
and work-load, etc Only in one unit some changes took 
place which were more or less as a result of its long-stand- 
ing modernisation programme, (ii) The view that the em- 
ployers curtail other amenities in order to compensate for 
the cost of the wage increases was not substantiated m so 
far as the units studied were concerned, and (in) Some of 
the knowledgeable persons m the industry expressed the 
view that after the wage lift the workers became more pay- 
poeket conscious and acquired a sense of prestige and affi- 
nity to their jobs. 


IMPORTANT AWARDS AND AGREEMENTS RELATING TO 
BASIC WAGE. DEARNESS ALLOWANCE AND BONUS 
DURING THE HALF-YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1P59* 

1 Introduction: 

Awards of Adjudicators and Tribunals published in the Official 
Gazettes of the Central and State Governments and important agree- 
ments etc., arrived at mutually between employers and workers are 
studied regularly in the Labour Bureau with a view to collecting 
information on revisions of basic wage and dearness allowance and 
also m respect of bonus granted to workers from time to time, m the 
country A study has, accordingly, been made for the half-year ending 
June, 1959, on the basis of important awards and agreements received 
in the Bureau upto 20th September, 1959 

In all, there were 325 important awards (including 5 agreements) 
during the period under review Out of these, 169 awards were m 
terms of mutual settlements reached between the parties Out of the 
total awards and agreements, as many as 158 related to Bombay State, 
32 to West Bengal, 31 to Punjab, 24 each to Madras and Kerala. 23 to 
Mysore, 11 to Bihar, 7 to Uttar Pradesh. 5 to Delhi. 3 to Orissa. 2 each 
to Assam and Central Government and 1 each to Andhra Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan With the exception of IB awards (including 
4 agreements), all the cases covered individual units only Details of 
the 18 cases including more than one unit are given in Table No I 
at pages 330 to 335 

•A einuUr Art)tle for the half Tear ending 31«t December wa» published in the Jul; , 

1939 issue of the Indtan Labovr Oazttte. 
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The break-up of important awards and agreements during the 
half-year ending June, 1959, according to industrial groups and issues 
involved, viz, Basic Wage, Dearness Allowance and Bonus, is shown 
in Table No II given at page 336. 

2. Basic Wage and Deaness Allowance: 

A few noteworthy decisions involving the questions of basic wage 
and dearness allowance are discussed briefly in the following para- 
graphs • — 

(i) The question of fixation of wage rates for different catego- 
ries of workmen employed m 31 new Textile mills in the 
Coimbatore district of Madras State was referred to the 
Industrial Tribunal, Madras, which gave its decision dated 
24-2-1959 (published in the Fort St George Gazette dated 
22-4-1959). The Tribunal observed that the individual mills 
should be placed under one or more stages, according to the 
number of years of their productive existence and, accord- 
ingly, recommended varying rates of wages for different 
stages The First stage was to commence as soon as the mills 
started production i.e at least 2,000 spindles began to func- 
tion The Second stage would be the end of the first year, 
the Third stage the end of the second year and the Fourth 
stage the end of the third year, after the commencement of 
production The Tribunal recommended that an unskilled 
worker (Grade I) should be started on Rs 26/- p m on the 
First stage and gel Rs 27/- pm on the Second stage, 
Rs, 29/- p.m. on the Third stage and Rs 30-1-0 pm. on the 
Fourth and final stage. Similar start with similar variations 
were to be made m regard to the other categories of work- 
ers The Tribunal granted dearness allowance at the rate of 
Re 0-1-6 per point over 100 of the Madras Cost of Living 
Index for the workers at the First stage At the Second 
stage, the dearness allowance was to be raised to Re. 0-2-0 
per point, at the Third stage to Re. 0-2-6 per point and at 
the Fourth and final stage to the maximum of Re. 0-3-0 per 
point The different mills were individually considered and 
placed in different stages for the purpose of payment of 
minimum basic wage and dearness allowance The Award 
was not applied to mills with less than 2,000 spindles, but it 
has been stipulated that they will fall within this award, 
as soon as 2,000 spindles are put into commission m such 
mills 

(ii) According to a settlement reached between the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company Ltd . Jamshedpur and the Tata Work- 
ers’ Union on 18th February, 1959, the wage-structure of 
daily-rated employees and of certain other categories of 
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Table No II 




Airarda and Agreements relating to 


Serial 

No. 

Industry group 

Wa^ 

Dearness 

AHomoce 

Wages 

and 

Dearness 

Allowance 

Bonus 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

1 

Processes Allied to Agncul- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

Food including Beverages 

4* 

2 

2* 

11 

19 

3 

Tobacco . . , 

2f 

1 

- 

4 

7 

4 

Textiles 

38t 

0* 

12* 

60 

116 

a 

Wood and Cork eieept 
Furniture 

2- 

-I 

- 

3 

5 

6 

Pnivung and Publishing. 

2 


4 

i 

\0 

7 

Rubber and Rubber Pro- 
ducts 

1 


1 

1 

3 

8 

Chemicals and Chemical 
Products 

2* 

3 

1 

11 

17 

9 

Non metallic Mineral Fro 

2 

2 

4* 

8 

11 

10 

Pr^ucta of Petroleum and 
(^al ; 

- . 

- 

- 

1 

1 

11 

Basic Metal Induetnes, 
Metal Products. Machinery 
etc flncludifig Eogueer- 

Transport Equipment 

5 

4t 

1 101 

20 

39 

13 

6* 

] 

4 

12 

23 

13 

Electricity, Gas and Steam 

1 

2 

3 

3 

8 

14 

Plantations 

2 

- 

- 

4 

6 

15 

Mines 

!• 

- 

- 

- 

1 

16 

Banks 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

17 

Insurance 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

18 

Mnnicipalities 

7 

- 

1 


8 

19 

Recreation Scrricca 

1 

2 

135 

3 

19 

20 

Personal Semces 

3 

1 

3 

1 

» 

21 

Miscellaneous . 

et 

5 


3 

19 


Total 

S3 

31 

63 

U6 j 

325 


*Iagiie of Bonus w&s a^so inTolvfd m one casa 
tissue of Bonus iras also inrotred in two cases, 
^Tssae of Bonus was also laTolved in three cases. 
{Issue of Bonos mss also lorolred la ten eases. 
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workers in the Company has been rationalised and simplifi- 
ed. The lowest grade of the daily-rated employees, which 
was in the range of Re. 1-0-0 to Rs 1-2-0 has been revised to 
Rs. 1.90 to Rs. 2.18. 

(ill) The Working Journalists Wage Committee made certain 
recommendations regarding fixation of wage rates for 
Journalists The recommendations were accepted by the 
Government For the purpose of wage fixation, the various 
news-papers and news-agencies have been classified on the 
basis of the average revenue of three accounting years viz 
1955, 195fi and 1957 and the basic pay scales for Journalists 
of different groups employed in different classes of news- 
papers and news-agencies have been fixed. For the purpose 
of payment of dearness allowance to the full-time em- 
ployees and monthly retainer to part-time employees, the 
various places have been divided into three areas, Area-I 
being the metropolitan cities of Bombay, Calcutta. Delhi 
and Madras, Aiea-II being towns with a population of over 
5 lakhs each, excluding the metropolitan cities and Area-III 
covering all the other places Rates of D.A. for the three 
areas varying with the ranges of basic pay have also been 
recommended Remuneration of part-time correspondents 
has also been fixed. 

Dearness Alloioance m the Cotton Textile Jndiisfry— Information 
IS also received m the Bureau from various employers’ associations 
and certain individual mills regarding the amount of D.A paid to the 
workers of the Cotton Textile Industry at important centres The 
average amount of D A (rounded to the nearest integer) paid for 2G 
working days m a month to workers in this Industry during the half- 
year ending June, 1959 is shown m Table No III For purposes of 
comparison, corresponding figures for the haH-ycar ending December, 
1958 are also given below: — 


Table No III 


Sorinl 

.Vo. 


CViilio 



Avrngf Muiillilj 
Allo'v.iiici foi till) 

lhaUlC-» 

lulf-yeai 






1Q5S 

Jntip. 1959 

1 


3 

1 

1 

Alinicdsbad 




n«. nP 
80'12 
7J'10 


15'. nP 
85-31 
7h-9j 

n 

4 

Hotnbav 

Dellii ■ . 




JS 


S3 19 
(.8-31 

h 

Ind<ire 

Kanpur . 




V.-lb 

G3-0G 


59 -Ofi 

7 

8 

jraJr.is 

Nagpur 




57-91 

53-R9 


>9 69 
r.1-51 

0 

HI 

Pholapur 
\Ve«t Bengal 



• 

13-33 

3J-50 


lo 5U 
3’-60 

i.i“2i6Poar~3 
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With the exception of Cotton Textile workers at Bombay, Kanpur 
and in West Bengal, the dearness allowance granted to Cotton 
Textile workers increased slightly in the Cotton Textile centres during 
the half-year ending June 1959, compared with the half-year ending 
December 1958 
3 Bonus: 

Bonus was awarded to workers at widely varying scales during 
the half-year ending June 1959 Brief details of important bonus 
awards during the half-year under review are given below: — 

(i) In accordance with the five-year Bonus agreement entered 
into by the Mill-owners’ Association, Bombay on behalf of 
Us members and the Rashtnya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bom- 
bay for the period 1953 — 57, over 80 per cent, of the Cotton 
Textile workers in Bombay were paid bonus for the year 
1957 at rates ranging from 5 7 per cent of annual basic 
wages to 3 months’ basic wages. 

(ii) An agreement was reached on 5-1-1959 between the manage- 
ment of 4 Cashew factories m Kerala State owned by M/s 
Peirce Leslie & Co Ltd , and their workmen on the question 
of payment of bonus from 1952 onwards According to the 
agreement, bonus was to be paid at a consolidated rate for 
the year 1957-58, in addition to the per cent of total 
earnings of workers, already agreed to by the Company 
for this year The consolidated rate varied in the case of 
4 factories between per cent and 4i per cent of the 
total earnings of workers employed m the factories at the 
4 places. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE STATISTICS AS INDICATORS OF 
PREVAILING UNEMPLOYMENT IN JAIPUR 
(Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Rajasthan) 

1 1 Background for the Survey 

The problem of unemployment in general and among the educat- 
ed persons in particular has been engaging the serious attention of the 
planners of the country The rapid increase of employment opportu- 
nities IS one of the objectives of the Second Five Year Plan However, 
timely and accurate information both with regard to the extent of 
unemployment and its periodic variations as well as the employment 
opportunities created is not readily available. In the absence of any 
specific information data regarding registrations and placmgs by the 
employment exchanges have often been used to indicate the extent of 
unemployment and give broad indications of employment opportu- 
nities created The users of employment exchange statistics are 
invariably cautioned about the limitations of this data Nevertheless, 
It is usually assumed that data relating to number of candidates 
registered with the employment exchanges represents unemploy- 
ment data This is partly based on the assumption that according to 
the procedure adopted by the employment exchanges a candidate 
to be registered for employment must not be already employed, or 
if he is already employed, he should produce a certificate from his 
employer to the effect that the present employer has no objection to 
his being registered with the employment exchange for employment 
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elsewhere. A prelimmaiy examination of the candidates registered 
in the Live-register of the Employment Exchange, Jaipur, as on 31st 
May 1958. indicated that hardly one per cent, of the candidates 
registered with them had declared themselves to be already employed. 
This small proportion of the candidates belonging to the category of 
educated persons was considered to be extremely low and the Govern- 
ment, therefore, decided to entrust the work of ascertaining the 
extent of candidates who are alread> employed out of those registered 
with the Employment Exchange, Jaipur, to the Directorate of Econo- 
mics and Statistics, Rajasthan This was to be investigated through a 
sample survey Subsequently as it was found that some of the candi- 
dates registered with the Employment Exchanges were prosecuting 
further studies the enquiry was extended to find out the proportion of 
such candidates and also to ascertam the extent to which these 
candidates were prepared to go to the rural areas if employment was 
offered to them 

2. Object and Approach 

2 1 As indicated above, the object of the present survey was to 
estimate the proportion of those who were already employed among 
the educated candidates rcgisleied with the Employment Exchange 
Jaipur In order that the candidates included in the sample may not 
be led, by fear or some other consideration to stick to the reply that 
they had already given to the Employment Exchange regarding their 
employment status at the time of registration, the discrepancy bet- 
ween the information given previously and that given now was not 
pointed out to them, nor was any attempt made to find any explana- 
tion for the same In fact, particular case was taken to see that the 
candidates may not even suspect that the information being supplied 
by them would be compared with wnat they had pieviously conveyed 
to the Employment Exchange and secrecy of individual replies was 
guaranteed Even the fact of their having been already registered with 
the Employment Exchange was not emphasised b> the Investigators, 
and only towards the end of the interview was this question asked to 
obtain a reply in the afiirmalivc or negative from the candidates 
themselves 

3 Coverage 

31 The Employment Exchanges register the various applicants 
according to seven different categories of occupations for which pre- 
ference IS to be indicated by the applicants. These seven categories 
could be divided into two groups coiresponding to the educated and 
uneducated candidates respectively These are listed below': 


Eduialod .trplicanl- 

Uneduc-lted Apjilicint« 

1 liidiktnal Occin'nfioiii 

1 Domeslii. sctTice- 

2. Skilled and teuii skilicd join- 

2. Unskilled join 

3. Clerical jobs 

3. Sli'cellaneoiis f j-pes of jobs. 

4. Edncafioiml job- 
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3 2 As on 31st May 1958, a total of 3,994 candidates were register- 
ed in the Live Register of the Employment Exchange, Jaipur. Of these, 
3.912 were males and 82 were females. The category-wise classification 
of the male candidates was aa follows- — 



-1 uppli. 


1 Ciieduialtrl applitdiits 


1 Jiida^tridl Ocr up.: 


49 


293 

J 'ikille'l anti '5erui 

bit 1 IImI j 

lolit. 163 

2 LiibkiUcd juUa 

1,340 

3 CU.cit.al jtibi 


1,017 

3 tj iita of 

32 

4 Educilional jolys 


4IJ 




1 otai 


1.670 


3 3 The present survey covered only the 2,242 male candidates 
who fell in the category of educated applicants 

4 Sample. 

4 1 A systematic sample of 100 applicants was taken from among 
the 2,242 educated male candidates who were registered m the Live 
Register of the Jaipur Employment Exchange on 31st May 1958 Since 
the sampling fraction adopted meant selecting one candidate out of 
about 22. the number of selected candidates belonging to the various 


categories was as follows — 

1. Industrial occupations 2 

2 Skilled and scmi-skilled jobs 7 

3 Clerical jobs 72 

4 Educational jobs 19 

5 Field Work: 


5 1 The field work was earned out by 19 Statistical Inspectors of 
the Directorate and supervised by 4 Statisticians 
6. Response . 

6 1 Out of the 100 candidates, included in the sample, complete 
information, as asked for in the questionnaire could be collected in 
respect of only 86 At the time of collecting supplementary informa- 
tion response could be obtain^ from 76 persons only 
7 Results: 

7 1 As the survey related to the candidates, who were registered 
m the Live Register of the Employment Exchange, Jaipur on 31-5-1958 
the results have been drawn for the same date 
(a) Particulars of candidates 

7 2 The educational qualifications of the 86 candidates in respect 
of whom complete information could be collected were as follows 
12 graduates, 14 intermediates 54 matiiculates and the remaining 6 
non-matnculates Out of these candidates 49 belonged to the age group 
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17 to 20 years, 33 to tho age group 21 to 25 years and three were thirty 
years and above. The age of the remaining one candidate was not 
known 

(b) Percentage Employment 

7 3 Out of the 8G candidates, in respect of whom complete infor- 
mation could be collected, tho number of candidates who were al- 
ready employed on 31-5-58 was 21 Of the four candidates in respect of 
whom only this much was known as to whether they were employed 
or not, the number of those who were reported to be employed on this 
date w’as 3 Thus 24 candidates out of 90 or 26 7 per cent, were already 
employed while according to the information supplied to the Employ- 
ment Exchange by the candidates at the time of their registration only 
1 per cent was employed 

7 4. At the time of investigation, i e . end of June 1958, the number 
of already employed candidates among the 90 candidates was 25 
constituting 28 per cent. 

7 5 As regards employment on 1st March 1958, the picture was as 
follows Out of tho 86 candidates about whom information could be 
available. 18 were employed and 68 unemployed Of these 18. as many 
as 5 lost thoir jobs during the period ending 31-5-58. On tho other hand 
8 out of 68 candidates who were unemployed on 1-3-58 got employed 
by 31-5-58 

(c) Salary and sati?/actJon loith tho job 

7 6 Out of the 21 candidates who w'cre already employed and 
regarding whom detailed information was colleciod during the course 
of the survey, as many as 16 wore employed on clerical jobs For 15 
the monthly salary including allowances lay between Rs 50/- and 
Rs 100/- 6nly 4 candidates received salary (including allow’ances) 
exceeding Rs 100/- per month, whereas for 2. tho salary was even less 
than Rs. 50^ per month The average employments worked out to 
Rs 82/- per month. 

7 7. Of the 21 candidates, the number of those who stated that 
they were satisfied with the present lob, was 9. Four of these 9 candi- 
dates were employed on 1-3-58, 5 getting employment after that date. 
Tho names of all those continued to be on the Live Register of the 
Employment Exchange, Jaipur As indicated above, no attempt was 
made to go into such questions as to %vhy no steps wore taken to get 
their names removed from the Live Register of the Employment Ex- 
change after getting their present jobs 

7.8 Of tho 21 persons only 7 got their jobs through the Employ- 
ment Exchange. 

7.9. It may bo of interest to examine the qualifications and salary 
of the satisfied and tho dissatisfied employees separately. Of the 9 
satisfied persons, 6 wore matriculates, 1 intermediate, 1 BA. and 1 
non-matnculatc. The average emoluments for those 9 persons came 
to 92/- per month Of the 12 dissatisfied employees, 9 were matricu- 
lates. 2 were B.As. and 1 non-matnculate The average emoluments for 
those 12 persons came to Rs. 75/- p.m. The average emoluments for 
the dissatisfied employees w’ere thus approximately 19 per cent less 
than the average emoluments of the satisfied employees, although the 
educational standard of the tw’o groups w'as approximately the same. 
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(d) Duration of unemployment 

7 10 Out of these 65 unemployed persons. 24 were married. In the 
case of as many as 33 persons the period of unemployment till 31st 
May 1958, was more than a year, while for 25 it was less than 3 
months, for 2 between 3 to 6 months and for 5 between 6 and 12 
months. 

7.11 The period of unemployment up to 31st May 1958, may be 
divided into two parts viz, 

(i) The period from the date when the search for job starts 
up to the date of registration with the Employment Ex- 
change 

(ii) The period from the date of registration with the employ- 
ment Exchange, up to 31st May 1958. 

7 12 The following figures give an idea of the respective dura- 
tions of these two periods for the 65 unemployed persons Out of the 
65 persons. 30 waited for more than a year after starting the search 
for a job before they registered themselves with the Employment 
Exchange This period was less than 6 months in the case of 28 appli- 
cants and between 6 months and a year m the case of 7. 

7 13 Regarding the period from the date of registration with the 
employment exchange, up to 31st May 1958, it may be mentioned that 
12 persons had registered themselves with the Employment Exchange 
more than a year prior to this date and they were still unemployed. 
This period was less than 3 months in the case of 42 applicants, bet- 
ween 3 and six months in the case of 7 applicants and between 6 
months and a year m the case of 4 

7.14. These figures indicate that both the above mentioned periods 
which together constitute the total period of unemployment upto 
31st May 1958, were considerably long Neither did the persons, who 
were jobless, take early steps on the whole to get themselves regis- 
tered with the Employment Exchange, nor were jobs available to 
them through this agency soon after the registration. 

(e) Type of job and salary desired 

7 15. Out of the 65 persons unemployed on 31st May 1958, one 
secured employment afterwards but before the date of this survey, 
leaving 64 unemployed candidates. The likings as indicated by these 
unemployed persons on the date of survey have been assumed to be 
applicable on 31-5-58 as well The preferences indicated by the 64 
unemployed persons for the various types of jobs were as follows: — 

Thirty-three of them wanted to become clerks, 17 wanted to 
be teachers, 8 wanted technical jobs and 6 wanted other types of jobs. 
The relative preferences mdicat^ by the candidates during the course 
of this survey differ considerably from the way their names were 
registered in the Employment Exchange However, in view of the 
consideration, already indicated, further inquiry into such questions 
was not conducted. 

7 16 The monthly emoluments desired by 40 of the 64 unemployed 
candidates varied between Rs 50/- and Rs 100/- the remaining24 
looking for salaries (including allowances) exceeding Rs lOO/-. The 
average salary desired by the unemployed persons came to Rs. 109 
per month This is about 32 per cent, higher than the average salary 
of those who were already employed but only 16 per cent higher than 
the average salary of those who were satisfied with the present jobs. 
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7.17 Of the 64 unemployed candidates, 39 were matriculates, 13 
were intermediates and 9 were graduates (including graduates m_Law 
and Education). The educational qualification in case of the remaining 
3 candidates was below high school 

(f) Option jor rural areas 

7 18 Out of the 76 candidates w ho gave response during the course 
of the supplementary investigaions 47 persons, i e 61 8 per rent 
were prepared to go to rural areas if employment was available 
These 47 persons included 8 persons who were already employed and 
liked to go to rural areas jf better employment could be offered. 

7 19 The 76 persons comprised of 18 persons who were already 
employed and 58 persons who weie not employed These 58 persons 
consisted of 3 non-matnculates (5 2 per cent) 36 matriculates (62 0 
per cent). 10 intermediates (17 3 per cent) and 9 graduates (15 5 per 
cent ). The percentage of the number of persons prepared to go to 
rural areas for employment to the corresponding number of un* 
employed persons m each qualification group was non-matnculates 
66 7 per cent . matriculates 67 2 per cent . intermediate 60 per cent 
graduates 55 5 per cent and m total 67 2 per cent The maxmnim 
option for rural areas was thus offered by the matriculates 

(g) CoMtinunncp of further studies 

7 20 Among the 76 persons investigated, 25 persons or 329 per 
cent were continuing further studies These 25 persons included 
2 persons who were already employed The 23 unemployed persons 
who tvere continuing further studies comprised of 16 persons who 
were prosecuting such studies simply as a stop-gap arrangement Thus 
27 6 per cent of the total unemployed persons were prosecuting 
further studies as a stop-gap arrangement till the availability of 
employment. 

(h) Type of job desired in rural areas 

7 21 The preferences induated bv the 47 unemploved persons who 
were prepared to go to rural areas for the various types of jobs were 
as follows- — 

(i) Nineteen of them, le 40 4 per cent liked clerical lobs Of 
these, some showed their willingness for other jobs, viz , 
8 for teaching and 2 for skilled jobs, as well 
(n) Eighteen le 38 8 per cent offered their choice for teach- 
ing m rural areas Of these 18, some showed their willing- 
ness for other jobs, viz, 8 for clerks, and 1 for industrial 
oeeupstions Of the 8, who offered for clerjcal jobs one 
shoived willingness for some job m Co-operative Depart- 
ment, etc. 

(ill) Twelve persons, le, 255 per cent, wanted technical jobs 
such as cottage industries, agriculture and other allied jobs 
Two persons out of these 12 were also prepared to accept 
clerical jobs and one liked teaching job as well. Six showed 
willingness for other types, viz , 5 for co-operative and 
1 for RIedical and Public Health. 

(iv) Nine persons, i e , 19 1 per cent, wanted other types of mbs, 
VIZ., co-operative, medical and public health, village level 
workers, etc , six out of these, indicated willingness for other 
kinds of technical jobs and 1 for teaching and clerical jobs 
in addition to the above. 
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8. Conclusions— Although candidates registering their names with 
Employment Exchanges for employment assistance are required to 
state whether they are already in employment, and if so, produce no- 
objection certificates from the present employers, several candidates 
already employed register themselves as unemployed persons. In 
Jaipur the proportion of such registrations was about 25 per cent 
Again, about 9 per cent of candidates on the Live Register of the Ex- 
change were found to have secured employment since the time of 
their registration The study thus reveals that only about 66 per cent, 
of the number of persons borne on the Live Register of the Employ- 
ment Exchange should be reckoned as really unemployed. 

It was found that there was not as much prejudice among the 
educated unemployed to accept empIo)ment m rural areas as is com- 
monly made out In Jaipur 61.8 per cent of the unemployed were 
prepared to accept jobs in rural areas 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

RESCUE STATIONS COMMITTEE— A SUMMARY OF THE 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1958-59 
Meetings — During the year under review, the Rescue Stations 
Committee held 24 meetings — J3 at the Mines Rescue Sta- 
tion, Jharia and 11 at the Mines Rescue Station, Sitarampur. 
The members of the Committee availed themselves of the 
opportunities offered by these meetings to inspect the Rescue Stations 
and their premises The President also visited both the Rescue 
Stations on several occasions to see that a high standard of egiciency 
was maintained 

Proqress Report— Additional equipments such as twelve sets of 
Savox Breathing apparatus, one set of Blowman Fresh Air 
Apparatus, three sets of Novita Reviving Apparatus, one H,S 
Detector, and CO, Detectors (M S.A type), twelve sets of M.A S Self 
Rescuer with 24 recharge Cartridges, one Paulins Altimeter (Aneroid 
Barometer) and one smok® Producing apparatus were provided at 
the Rescue Stations during the year under review. 

The Committee continued to pay premia, during the year under 
review, m respect of policies for personal injury on behalf of all the 
rescue-trained workers m the coalfields 

Annual Rescue Competitions — As usual, the Annual Competition 
was held and rescue teams from }6)lar Gold Field Mosabani Copper 
Mines, Raniganj Coalfield and Jharia Coalfield took part in the 
compefifion Frizes were awarded to the winners to encourage rescue 
trained persons of the Coalfield 

Staff — The total strength of the staff as on the 31st March 1959, 
was 49 permanent and 7 part-time workers besides garden mazdoors 
Training — Initial training in rescue and recovery work was pro- 
vided during the year to 70 persons Three hundred and seventy-six 
refresher practices were held in the training gallery and 2,444 man- 
practices were organised One hundred and thirty-four pit practices 
were held m the underground working of vanous coal mines, and 
909 persons attended these practices. 
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The permanent rescue brigades attached to the stations rendered 
assistance in rescue and recovery operations on 23 occasions involving 
104 days. Among the emergency calls which the rescue stations 
attended were those in connection with the accidents which occurred 
in Saunda and Gindih collieries on the 27th January 1959, and 2nd 
March 1959, respectively. 

Receipts and E.rpcnditure — A sum of Rs 2,78,525 was realized as 
excise duty during the year under review The closing balance of the 
Committee at the end of the year was Rs. 3,69,155 as against the 
opening balance of Rs 5,05,4^. 


SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF 
CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MACHINERY 
FOR THE YEAR 1957*58 

Activities* 

1 Works Committees, etc — The total number of Central Sphere 
undertakings required to constitute Works Committees (under Sec- 
tion 3 of the Industrial Disputes Act. 1947) was 1,108, at the end of 
March 1958. Works Committees existed during the year under review 
in 633 undertakings The officers of the Central Relations Machinery 
undertook a study of the working of the Works Committees in the 
Central Government undertakings The study revealed that the 
working of these Committees was free from any rigidity of pro- 
cedure and the subjects coming up for discussion before them were 
many and varied like workers*"^ education, health, retrenchment, etc 
The study also showed that m as many as 60 per cent of the cases, 
the decisions of the Works Committees were unanimous Unit pro- 
duction Committees functioned in 92 undertakmgs.t The object 
of these Committees is to avoid waste and achieve maximum pro- 
ductivity by removing causes of friction and better utilisation of 
men, material and machinery. 

2. Strikes. Lockouts, etc— The number of strikes, lock-outs 
man-days lost, etc , during the years 1955-56. 1956-57 and 1957-58 
are given below: — 
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t In some rav>* Works Committees Ihemieirrs functioned as production Committws. 
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The year under review recorded an increase in the number of 
strikes and lockouts which was mainly due to the fact that banks 
alone accounted for 225 strikes as against 30 during the year 1956-57. 
There was however, steep fall in the number of man-days lost. This 
was because except for the strike by bankmen in Calcutta (involving 
over 7,000 employees and causing a loss of 1,53 266 man-days) there 
was no prolonged strike involving large number of workmen such 
as the strike launched by the Colliery Mazdoor Congress in 1956-57 
m 30 collieries invoking 36.000 workers and causing a loss of 7 92 
lakh, man-days. 

3 Industrial Disputes — (Other than strikes and lock-outs), etc — 
The total number of industrial disputes other than strikes and lock- 
outs (mentioned in para 2 above) reported during 1957-58 was 3,150 
apart from 472 brought forward from the previous year The officers 
of the Industrial Relations Machinery intervened in 3.428 disputes 
and 2,242 of these disputes, le, about 65 per cent, were settled 
Five hundred and eighteen disputes were ponding at the end of 
March 1958 Conciliation proceedings held during the year 1957-58 
numbered 1,745 and settlements were brought about in 1,097 cases 
Of 1,097 settlements arrived at in 1957-58. 963 were implemented 
fully, and 58 partially and the remaining were pending implemen- 
tation at the end of March 1958 

4 Implementation of awards etc . — Of the 34 awards given during 
the year, 16 were implemented fully and 5 partly No specific action 
arose out of 4 awards Twenty-one awards (including those brought 
forward from previous years) were pending implementation at the 
close of the year The Industrial Relations Machinery handled 125 
applications for recovery of an ears resulting from non-implementa- 
tion of awards etc The total Haim preferred m these applications 
was Rs 73,205 and the verified amount came to Rs. 56.973. Out of 
this, a sum of Rs 1,316 was recovered during the year, which did 
not include the amount of Rs 14.785 in respect of banks in the 
Calcutta region which was paid by the management before the 
order of recovery was executed. The verified amount pending re- 
covery at the close of the year was Rs 40,872 The Industrial Relations 
Machinery continued to make efforts for the implementation of 
Bindra Award concerning manganese mmes. Sastry Award (modified) 
relating to banks and the award of the All-India Industrial Tribunal 
relating to colliery disputes. 

5. En/orccffient of Labour Laws— The numbers of inspections 
made, irregularities detected, etc, under different labour laws, for 
which the Industrial Relations Machinery is the appropriate 
authority are given m the table on the next page 
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Number of Inspections, etc., made by the Industrial Relatiojis 
Machinery during 1957-58 
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Under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 
117 draft Standing orders were received by the Certifying Officers 
during the calendar year 1957 and 76 were certified during that 
period. The total number of establishments which had their stand- 
ing orders certified at the close of the calendar year 1957 was 1,531 

6. Other Activities — Some of the more important amongst the 
other activities of the Industrial Relations Machinery were in the 
sphere of (i) lay-off and retrenchment, (u) welfare and (m) veri- 
fication of membership of the Central organisations of Labour. As 
regards lay-off and retrenchment, the number of workers laid-off 
and retrenched in the Central Sphere undertakings during the year 
were 6,187 and 10,889. The details of the amounts paid to the work- 
men as lay-off and retrenchment compensation are not available 
The activities in the sphere of welfare comprised (a) preparation 
and circulation of a leaflet known as "Guidance Points” based on 
the reports of Labour Officers and (b) supervision of labour welfare 
fands, their ctesthd sad gron’ih As e^erds o/ tr&de 

union membership, the Industrial Relations Machinery carried out 
the verification of the membership of the trade unions affiliated to 
the four All India organisations and verified the membership of 
I.N.T.U.C. and HMS Since the All India Trade Union Congress and 
the United Trade Union Congress did not furnish the list of their 
constituent unions, as required, their membership could not be veri- 
fied. 


• reHte to the Calsnilir yeat 1937 
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LABOUR LAWS AND DECISION 

LAWS 

MINIMUM WAGES ACT. 1948 

In exercise of the poweis conferred by Clause 1 of article 258 of 
the Constitution the Piesidenl has delegated certain of the functions, 
exercisable under the Minimum Wages Act 1948 to the States of 
Andhra Pradesh Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh. 
Madras, Mysoie Orissa Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal relating to appointment, hearing and deciding claims ansing 
out of the enforcement ol the Minimum wage rates and overtime 
rates based on this with the proviso that the centre itself may at any 
time exercise the above delegated powers 

(Notification No LWI-I-2(21)/58 New Delhi dated 23rd 
September 1959 ] 


THE EMPLOVEES PROVIDENT FUNDS ACT, 1952— EXTENSION 
TO MOKE INDUSTRIES 

The Central Government have extended the provisions of the 
above Act to 21 more establishments m industries in the Slates ol 
Bombay, Madras, Uttar Pradesh, and Calcutta 

(Gazette of India dated 15th and 29th August and 5th Sep* 
tember, 1959 Gazette of Bombay dated 20th, 27th of 
August and 5th September. 1959. Calcutta Gazette of 
6th and 13th August, 1959 1 


AMENDMENTS TO THE EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE 
(GENERAL) REGULATIONS. 1950 
In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 97 of the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Act 1948. the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation has made certain amendments m the above regulations 
The mam amendments relate to the substitution of ‘appropriate 
Regional office’ in the place of 'Insurance Commissioner’, declaration 
of the fitness certificate issued by the Insurance Medical Officer as 
the final certificate which will form the basis for determining the 
benefit admitted to a person and stipulating that persons whose 
claims for permanent disablement benefit and dependents’ benefit 
are admitted should submit their claims at six monthly intervals 
and also should present themselves not more than once in six months 
as required by the local Insurance office. Forms Nos 18 and 26 have 
been substituted by nev/ ones and another Form No 27 has been 
added 

[Notification No Genl/ Amend/7, dated 13th August 1959 ] 


DRAFT AMENDMENTS TO THE PAYMENT OF WAGES (MINES) 
RULES, 1956 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-sections (2), (3) and 
(4) of Section 2G read v/ith Section 24 of the Payment of Wages Act 
193G, the Central Government propose to substitute sub-rule I of 
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rule 17 of the above Rules by a new one Subbtitution provides for 
assessment of work done by piece-rated workeis by recording in their 
presence at the end of each day or shift weighment or measurement 
of the work done by them m the prescribed form At the close of 
the wage period, the measurement slip will be handed over to each 
worker at least a day prior to the pay day. and in the event of a dis- 
pute regarding the entries the employer will try to settle it on the 
spot in consultation with the worker or his representative. As a 
consequence of this, addition of Form IVA in which to lay down the 
particulars of work done by the workers is also proposed. 

[Notification No S.O PW/Mines/Rules/Am. dated 

14th September, 1959.] 


DRAFT COLLECTION OF STATISTICS (CENTRAL) RULES, 
1959 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 14 of the Collec- 
tion of Statistics Act, 1953 the Central Government have published 
the draft Collection of Statistics (Central) Rules 1959 for general in- 
formation. The draft rules relate to conditions governing the sub- 
mission of particulars of annual returns by registered companies to 
the statistics authority. 

[Notification No. S.O 1769— dated 4th August, 1959— The 
Gazette of India Extraordinary dated August 6, 1959 ] 


PAYMENT OF WAGES (MADRAS AMENDMENT) ACT, 1959 
The above Act further to amend the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 
in its application to the State of Madras has received the assent of 
the President on 9th August 1959 The salient features of the Act 
have already been published m the April, 1959 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 

[The Fort St. George Gazette Part IV-B, dated 19th August 
1959 } 


THE MADHYA PRADESH INDUSTRIAL WORKMEN 
(STANDING ORDERS) ACT. 1959 

The above Act which provides for rules defining with sufficient 
precision in certain matters the conditions of employment of work- 
men m Industrial Establishments in the State of Madhya Pradesh 
received the assent of the President on the 29th July, 1959 

[Notification No 27038/XXI-A(Dr) dated 5th August, 1959— 
Madhya Pradesh Gazette dated August 14, 1959 ] 


THE JAMMU AND KASHMIR SHOPS AND COMMERCIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS BILL. 1959 


Two Bills, namely, (i) the Jammu and Kashmir Shops and Com- 
mercial Establishments Bill, 1959, and (ii) the Jammu and Kashmir 
Industrial Emplo^^Tlent (Standing Orders) Bill. 1959 have been 
pubished in the State Gazette for general information The state- 
ments of objects and reasons of the respective Bills are given below 
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(i) “In order to make the Jammu and Kashmir Trade Em- 
ployees’ Act 200J, more comprehensive and to bring it into 
line with similar legislation in force in other parts of the 
country, the present Act has been amended so as to cover 
provisions, on the lines of the Model Act circulated by the 
Government of India, relating to the opening and closing 
hours, hours of work, rest intervals, spreadover, overtime 
rates and weekly holidays A very notable feature of the 
present legislation is the relatively liberal scale in which 
provision has been made for annual holidays with pay. The 
Bill also includes special provisions for protection of 
children and young persons and regulates the age of entry 
into such establishments which fall within the ambit of 
the law The Bill broadly covers wage earnings of persons 
employed in shops, commercial establishments, (including 
banking and insurance companies), restaurants, theatres, 
cinemas and other places of public amusement” 

(ii) “Frictions between management and employees are a 
common day experience m the State The mam reason 
for these incidents can be traced to the absence of condi- 
tions relating to recruitment, discharge, disciplinary 
action, holidays, leave, etc., for employees working in in- 
dustrial establishments. With a view to minimising friction 
between management and employees, it is necessary that 
conditions of their service should be determined The Bill 
IS a step towards that end”- 

[The Jammu and Kashmir Government Gazette Extra- 
ordinary dated the 31st August, 1959 ] 


THE ORISSA INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES RULES, 1959 
In exercise of the powers conferred by section 38 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 the Government of Orissa have finalised the draft 
rules of 1958 and the same have been published in the State Gazette 
for general information The mam provisions of these Rules were 
published in the October, 1^8 issue of the I LG. 

[Notification No 7238-11-133/58, Lab dated 5th August 1959; 

The Orissa Gazette, dated August 28, 1959 ] 


DRAFT AMENDMENTS TO THE KERALA INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYMENT (STANDING ORDERS) RULES, 1958 
In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 15 of the In- 
dustrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 the Government 
oi Kerala propose to amend the abewe Rules by substituting Model 
Standing Order No 7 relating to ‘Shift Working' The proposed 
amendment authorises working of more than one shift by the em- 
ployer. The important aspects of the amendment are the serving 
of two months’ prior notice in the event of discontinuance or re- 
sumption of a shift and to affect retrenchment and re-instatement of 
workers, if necessary in accordance with the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

[Notification No 36352AL5/59.L&LAD dated Trivandrum 
August 12, 1959— Kerala Gazette September 1, 1959.] 
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BOMBAY EMPLOYEES' INSURANCE COURTS RULES, 1959 

The Government of Bombay have framed the above rules, which 
tnler-aha provide for the Constitution of Employees Insurance 
Courts Conditions of services of Judges thereof, procedure and 
execution of their orders, payment of fees and costs, etc 

tNotification No SIA.1459-I-Bombay Government Gazette 
of August 13, 1959.] 
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DECISION 

SUPREME COURT DECISION IN THE DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
PATNA ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. LTD AND THE PATNA 
ELECTRIC SUPPLY WORKERS’ UNION RELATING TO 
CONSTRUCTION OF QUARTERS FOR THE EMPLOYEES 
UNDER THE BIHAR INDUSTRIAL HOUSING SCHEME 
An interesting issue Whether m the present industrial set-up an 
employer could be directed by the industrial tribunal to provide or 
construct quarters for its employees’ came up before the Supreme 
Court for decision m an appeal arising, by special leave, out of an 
industrial dispute between the Patna Electric Supply Co Ltd. and its 
workmen represented by the PES. Workers’ Union. The Court consi- 
dering the question in a broader perspective held that “so far as the 
present state of our national economy and the general financial condi- 
tion of our industry are concerned, it would be undesirable to think of 
introducing such an obligation on the employers to-day” The fact of 
the case are summarised below : 

The Government of Bihar, by a notification, under the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, referred twelve items of dispute for adjudication 
to the Industrial Tribunal Of these, the appeal preferred concerned 
with only one and related to “the housing facilities to the workmen 
and principle of allotment of quarters to them” The respondent 
Union had put forward a demand that the appellant Company should 
provide houses to its employees and should undertake the construe* 
tion of quarters immediately in that behalf The respondent’s case was 
that the appellant was bound to provide quarters to its employees and 
let out the same to them according to the Bihar Government Scheme 
The appellant denied its liability to make any housing provision for 
Its employees and that gave rise to the industrial dispute 

The mam argument of the appellant before the Tribunal was that 
the housing facilities and allotment of quarters to workmen was the 
primary responsibility of the State and not of the employer. The 
Tribunal upheld the respondent’s claim and directed the appellant to 
construct at least 15 quarters as laid down in the Government scheme 
within a year of the publication of the award This part of the award 
was challenged by the appellant before the Labour Appellate Tribu- 
nal The appeal was, however, dismissed The appellant then obtained 
special leave to move the Supreme Court and to decide whether the 
direction issued by the award was justified or not 

The Supreme Court took note of the appellant’s case that housing 
arrangements were a matter of the appellant’s choice and volition, 
and that it could not be made an obligation and thus virtually a term 
of employment The respondent’s contention, on the other hand, was 
that the State scheme of industrial housing though recommendatory 
in character imposed on the appelant an obligation to provide housing 
facilities for all its employees and m industrial adjudication this 
moral obligation could be enforced against it The Tribunals had 
accepted the argument that although mdustnal adjudication had so 
far consistently held that providing housing facilities for mdustnal 
labour was the primary responsibility of the State, the scheme formu- 
lated by the Industrial Housing Sub-Committee m Bihar had material- 
ly altered the position. 
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On examination of the scheme pragmatically, the Supreme Court 
did not consider that the scheme m question could justify the direc- 
tion issued by the award under appeal, as it had no statutory force 
It, therefore, "could not at present at least be treated as a subject 
matter of an award The Court surmised that both the Tribunals 
assumed that the scheme m question had been adopted with the 
consent of the appellant and as such the appellant was bound by it 
This assumption was clearly unjustified The Court was satisfied that 
the scheme m question which was the sole basis for the aw’ard could 
not have the eftect of introducing a term of employment between the 
appellant and its workmen in legard to housing facilities. 

Emphasising that m considering the claims of workmen sympathe- 
tically on the ground of social and economic justice, industrial adjudi- 
cation has to bear m mind the interests of national economy and 
progress, which arc relevant and material, the Supreme Court held 
that the award under appeal could not be sustained on the basis of 
the scheme sanctioned by the Bihar Government. As a result, the 
appeal was allowed and the award set aside. 

(Labour Law Journal, September 1959, pp- 366 — 373) 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

QUARTER IN REVIEW (JULY— SEPTEMBER, 1959) 

1 Employment 

Compulsory noti/Ication of vacancies to Exchanges — The Lok 
Sabha passed a Bill* on 4th August 1959 providing for compulsory 
notification of vacancies, except those specified, to employment ex- 
changes by employers in the public and private sectors. The Bill is 
based on the recommendations of the Shiva Rao Committee appointed 
by the Government of India in 1952 to study the training and employ- 
ment service organisation 

Employment Exclianpe Statistics— The number of registrations at 
the exchanges, the average number of employers utilising the services 
of exchanges, total number of vacancies notified and number of place- 
ments effected during the quarter under review were 7,12,052; 7879; 
1,04,793 and 73, S79 respectively The number of applicants on the Live 
Register ivas 14,93,903 at the end of September 2959 as against 
12,87,783 at the end of June 1959 

Two hundred and thirty six Employment Exchanges including 
one Employment Exchange for the handicapped at Bombay and four 
University Employment Bureau at Aligarh, Banaras, Delhi and Tri- 
vandrum were functioning at the end of July 1959 

2. Wages 

Wage Increase for Tea Workers— The West Bengal Government 
announced its decision to increase the minimum daily wage of the 
gaMen workers by 12 nP. with effect from July 1, 1959 The increase 
will benefit about two lakh workers in North Bengal . 

•For details, tnfian Labour Ga^ttie, Jmio pi'. OSO. 

L rjlGDcifLB— 4 
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Minimum Waijes for Mine Workers — ^The Industrial Committee 
on Mines other than Coal Mines which met m April 1959 recommend- 
ed that minimum wages should be made applicable to all iron ore and 
manganese workers Accordingly, a phased programme of extension 
of the Minimum Wages Act to employments m Mines not already 
covered by the Act was worked out and steps were being taken to 
implement the same 

Wage Board for Sugar Industry — Of the 140 sugar factories cover- 
ed by the recommendation of the Central Wage Board for Sugar 
regarding interim relief to wrorkers. 108 had already begun implement- 
ing the recommendation The managements of the remaining 32 facto- 
ries were being persuaded by Government to implement the recom- 
mendation 

Wage Census — The field survey in connection with the collection 
of data relating to Wace Census Scheme was completed on the 3Ist 
August 1959 In all, 2,948 establishments were covered. 

Pay Commission’s Report — The Central Pay Commission submit- 
ted its report to the Government of India in August 1959 

3 iNDUSTniAL Relations 

The number of industrial disputes workers involved therein and 
number of man-days lost during the quarter were 362, 1,56,500'' and 
12,38,918* lakhs respectively as against 391, 1 83 lakhs and 1527 lakhs 
respectively during the previous quarter 

Important among the industrial disputes! that occurred during 
the quarter were those in Orient General Industries Ltd , Calcutta 
New Era Fabrics Ltd . Bombay and Machinery Manufacturing Co 
Ltd . Calcutta 

The Union Labour Ministry has evolved some “Model” principles 
to govern the reference of labour disnutes to adjudication The mam 
idea underlying these principles is that adjudication should be resort- 
ed to only when all other modes of settlement have been exhausted. 

4 Important Decision 

An authoritative interpretation of the words "m another part of 
the establishment” occurring in Clause (iii) of Section 25-E of the 
Industrial Disputes Act, was laid down for the first time by the 
Supreme Court, when an appeal of Associated Cement Cos Ltd , was 
allowed during the quarter under review The Court held, “that for 
considering whether the limestone quarry was or was not a part of 
the factory several points such as ownership, control and supervision, 
finance, management and employment, geographical proximity and 
general unity of purpose, and functional integrity with particular 
reference to the industrial process of manufacturing cement had to be 
considered ” It w’as further held that “it is perhaps impossible to lay 
down any one test as an absolute and invariable test for all cases 
The real purpose of these tests is to find out the true relation between 
the parts ” if m their true relation they constitute one inte- 

grated whole, we say that the establishment is one 
5 Legislation 

The Government of Madras enacted the Payment of Wages 
(Macias Amendment) Act. 19 59 which rec eived the_assenl_of_^e 
’'•IWisiunuf 

tl ur furl'icr cIcUil-. fci Laft- «/• fca -fle, Sjrttml<er. lOVJ. I’ > 
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President on the 9th August 1959. In Madhya Pradesh, an Act known 
as the Madhya Pradesh Industrial Workmen (Standing Orders) Act, 
1959 received the assent of the President on the 29th July 1959. In 
West Bengal, a Bill* entitled ‘The Welfare Institutions Bill, 1959’ was 
introduced in the West Bengal Legislative Assembly. The Govern- 
ment ol Jammu and Kashmir published in the State Gazette the 
Jammu and Kashmir Shops and Commercial Establishments Bill, 1959 
and the Jammu and Kashmir Employment (Standing Orders) Bill, 
1959 for general information 

6. COMMITTLES AND CONFEKCNCES 

The 17th Session of the Indian Labour Conference was held at 
Madras from the 27th to 29th July 1959 The Conference was presided 
over by Shri Gulzari Lai Nanda, Union Minister for Labour and Em- 
ployment The mam items discussed at the Conference were industrial 
relations, service conditions of domestic servants, and trade unions. 
Important recommendations and conclusions arrived at the Conference 
have been published in the August 1959 issue of the Indian Labour 
Gazette. 

The Central implementation and Evaluation Committee met m 
New Delhi on the 13th August 1959 The Committee inter cUa dis- 
cussed the question of constituting tripartite machinery to scrutinise 
appeals to Courts arising out of industrial disputes and came to the 
conclusion that it would not be practicable to set up a centre for this 
purpose. 

A meeting of the Housing Secretaries of the Northern region 
was convened by the Union Housing Ministry at Naimtal towards the 
close of the quarter to enable the Central Working Group on Housing 
and Urban Planning to ascertain the views of Working Groups of the 
four States of Uttar Pradesh, Punjab. Rajasthan and Kashmir. 

7 Other important events 

It was decided at a tripartite meeting held on the 9th August 1959 
that the Gorakhpur Labour Organisation, which was responsible for 
supply of labour to certain coal mines should be abolished and its 
recruitment function be transferred to the Employment Organisation. 
It was also decided that a Committee should be set up to consider all 
aspects of recruitment, training and welfare of entire coalfield labour 

The Union Labour Minister announced at a meeting of the 
Informal Consultative Committee of Parliament on Labour in Delhi 
that it was proposed to amend the Trade Unions Act with a view to 
making it obligatory for unions to prescribe a minimum membership 
fee of four annas a month This, he said, would improve the finances 
of trade unions and also put them on a proper footing. Shn Nanda 
told the Committee that the scheme of workers’ participation was in 
force in 36 units in the country at present. He also stated that m view 
of the greater stress that was being placed on mediation and arbitra- 
tion for settling industrial disputes, officers of the Central and Stale 
industrial relations machinery had been instructed to help bring about 
^ttlcment through arbitration where conc i liation failed. A p anel of 

‘For doUils. w InJinu Labour OantU, Brpliinlwr 1950, p, HCpG. 

Lr.'inDofLD-Kaj 
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arbitrators was being drawn up for this purpose. He informed the 
Committee that the Government were contemplating a scheme for 
training of Conciliators as also a refresher course for existing Conci- 
liation oflicers so that they might be properly equipped to carry out 
their duties 

In a Memorandum to the Union Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment the All India Organisation of Industrial Employers is reported 
to have pointed out that measures proposed by the Government such 
as the enhancement of the rate of contribution to the provident fund 
from 6| per cent , to 81 per cent , will accelerate the trend towards 
higher costs of production 


MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— AUGUST, 1959 
Employment Situation 

(a) Employment Exchange Statisttca — The highlights of the statis- 
tics for the month are as follows — 

(i) Compared to the previous month, registrations at the Em- 
ployment Exchanges recoided a decline by 47,017 le. by 
17.7 per cent At the end of the month, the number of ap- 
plicants on the Live Registers was 18.77,096 as against 
13,47,314 at the end of the previous month, thus registering 
an increase of 29,782 i e by 2 2 per cent 
(ij) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
declined by 4 9 per cent The number of vacancies notified 
declined in the public sector and increased in the private 
sector Of the total number of vacancies notified to the 
Exchanges 87 3 per cent , were in the Government and quasi- 
Govemment establishments and Local Bodies The number 
of employers utilising the services of the Exchanges declin- 
ed from 8,220 during the previous month to 7,673 during 
the month under review, le. by 67 per cent 
(ill) The particulars of 1,49,781 applicants as against 1,54,784 
during the previous month were forwarded for the avail- 
able job opportunities. The number of placements effected 
during August 1959 was 24,070 as compared to 25,827 m July 
1959. thus recording a decline of 6 8 per cent 


The relevant statistics are presented m the following table — 
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(b) Closures — Information on c osurcs supplied by the Slates 
shows that during the month there were 64 closures in 50 of which 
1,447 workers were affected, as against 37 closures affecting 5,445 
workers in 27 cases in the preceding month Of the 64 closures, 8 
were due to end of season 3 to shoitage of raw' material. 2 to economic 
reason and one each to shortage of work and labour trouble The 
reason for the other closures are not known 

(c) Retrenchments— In the States supplying information, theie 
were retrenchments in 36 units affecting 2,350 workers In the previ- 
ous month rctienchments were reported from 29 units affecting 375 
workers The main reasons for retrenchment during the month under 
review wore completion of work non-availability of raw material 
slackness in business shortage of work, defect m machinery etc 

(dj Lay Oj7— In the States supplying information, 26 units laid 
off 10 982 workers mainly due to shoi tage of taw material, shortage of 
coal slackness in business and shortage of power. 

(e) Employment m Neiv Factories and Factories Re-opened after 
Closures— In the States supplying information. 52 new factories were 
registered in 44 of which 2,161 workers were proposed to be employ- 
ed In Orissa, one factory reopened after closure providing employ- 
ment situation 

(f) General Employment Situation m Factories — Reports received 
from the States do not show' any significant variation m the employ- 
ment situation 


Working of L\bour L\w's 

For securing proper compliance with the provision of various 
labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay regular 
visits to undertakings and to get infringements, if any, rectified Re- 
course to legal action is generally taken in cases of gross violations or 
against habitual defaulters The table below shows the number of 
establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and convictions ob- 
tained during the month of August 1959 under the Factories Act 
Payment of Wages Act Minimum Wages Act and the Shops and Com- 
mercial Establishments Acts in the States for which information is 
available. Statistical data regarding the number of trade unions 
registered, etc . under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, are given 
m a separate Table and information regarding the implementation of 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923 etc, is given m separate para- 
graphs. 
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Estcbhshmcnts Inspected, ProsecuUOTis launched etc., under certain 
Labour Laws in August 1959 
(a) Numbei of establishments inspected 


(b) Number of prosecutions launched 

( c) Number of convictions obtained 
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Number 0 / Trade Unions registered, etc , under the Trade Unions Act 
1926 during August 1959 
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industrial Employment (Standing Orders) /let, 1946 — In Anri/iro 
Pradcsli. two standing orders wcie certified during the month under 
review. In ^Madras, two standing orders woie certified bringing the 
total number of standing orders certified to 761. In West Bengal, nine 
draft standing oiders and thi-cc proposals for amendment were receiv- 
ed Another three standing orders and five proposals for amendments 
were certified. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 — In Andhra Pradesh, an 
amount of Rs 51.244 12 was paid as compensation m respect of fatal 
cases and Rs. 3.463 00 m respect of non-fatal cases during the month 
In Kerala, an amount of Rs 24,25522 was disbursed towards compen- 
sation m thirteen cases In Afodrtis. a sum of Rs. 23,028.00 was paid as 
compensation arising out of nine fatal cases and Rs. 1,973 33 for three 
permanent disablement cases In Delhi, out of a total of 39 cases for 
disposal arising out of awards and agreements seven cases were dis- 
posed of by the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Workers' Education — In Andhra Pradesh, workers’ education 
classes m Hindi, Urdu, Telugu and English were continued to bo held 
during the month under review. Libraries m these centres wore large- 
ly attended by workers. In Mysore. 1,409 trainees m engineering trades 
and 34 in non-engineering trades received training at the various 
Industrial Training Institutes and centres in the State Fifty trainees 
were selected to undergo training under the National Apprenticeship 
Training Scheme and were posted m the Gold Mines at Oorgaum and 
the Mysore Iron and Steel Works, Bhadravathi In West Bengal, craft 
training classes, such as sewing, knitting and leather work classes 
were held m the plantation centres as usual undej the Plantations 
Labour Scheme. 

Labour Welfare — In Andloa Pradcsk. cinema shows were arrang- 
ed at the various welfare centres and hygiene classes for women were 
held at the Vijayawada welfare ccntie* Fioe milk was distributed to 
children and expectant mothers m various welfare centres. In West 
Bengal, 51 Labour Welfare Centres functioned during the month 
under review and were attended by 92,664 workers Among the im- 
portant activities of the centre were lectures on social subjects, cul- 
tural and music programmes In Delhi, usual labour wolfaie activities 
wore conducted in all the eight laboui welfare centres Special music 
programmes, film shows on family planning and sewing classes for 
ladies were organised at the Shahdara welfare centre Literacy classes 
were attended by 1.000 workers at the difforent centres. 

Independence Day celebrations and indoor and outdoor games 
were among the popular activities of all the welfare centres m the 
reporting States 

/ndiistrinl Hoiisniq — In Delhi, eligible Industrial workers were 
given possession of 62 quarlcis at the Industrial Housing Colony, 
Najafgarh Road. New Delhi Since the resumption of allotment, the 
total number of quarters made available to workers was 387 as on 
3lst August 1959 The total number of houses so far occupied by quali- 
fied workers came to 1.219 and the number of houses Ivmg vacant at 
the end of the month was 161 

Commtifees, Conferences and Bnquines— In Andhra Pradesh, the 
first meeting of the Liaison Committee discussed the general labour 
situation in the State The Standing Committee of the Productivity 
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Council and the Minimum Wages* Enquiry Committee on Oil Industry 
held their routine meetings In Assam, a conference of all Labour Ofii- 
cers and Labour Inspectors of the State discussed the implementation 
of the Plantations Labour Act, Code of discipline in industry, effi- 
ciency and productivity in industry and industrial relations. In 
Kerala, tne Industrial Relations Committee for the Tile Industry dis- 
cussed the question of Bonus fot 1958 and decided that a minimum 
rate of 4 per cent of the total earnings of the workers should be paid 
as bonus by all establishments in the tile Industry save m exceptional 
adverse circumstances relating to particular establishments. This will 
not apply to establishments where bonus for the year had been finally 
settled The Industrial Relations Committee for Timber Industry 
resolved at its meeting tnat workers in the Saw Mill Industry should 
be granted an interim relief or increase of one anna in their wages 
with effect from 1-4-1959 il they did not get any increase this year 
The Committee also resolved that a minimum rate of 8^ per cent, of 
the basic wages of the workers should be paid as bonus by all timber 
industry establishments save under exceptional circumstances, at least 
one week before the Onam festival The Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee for Oil Milling Industry recommended that a special officer 
should examine the writ petition filed by the employees for fixation 
of Minimum Wages and make an assessment of the situation The sub- 
committee for Saw Mills constituted m September last year submit- 
ted its report In Madras, the State Housing Board revealed the pro- 
gress made m various Stale Housing Schemes A Conference 
of the employers’ and employees’ representatives of the Beedi Indus- 
trial Premises in Madras State discussed matters relating to the Im- 
plementation of the Madras Beedi Industrial Premises (Regulation of 
Conditions of Work) Act, 1958 The State Liaison Committee discussed 
matters relating to fixation of minimum rates of wages for Mica Mines 
and the labour situation in the strike affected Madura Mills The State 
Labour Advisory Board discussed subjects relating to the Madras 
Industrial Establishments Bill, 1958, statutory backing for Wage Board 
decisions and the Pay Roll Saving Scheme 

In Mysore, the Minimum Wages Committee for Agriculture 
toured vanous districts of the State m connection with the enquirj’ 
for fixation of Minimum rates of wages for agnculture The Minimum 
Wages Committees for Public Motor Transport discussed in detail 
several aspects with regard to the revision of minimum rates of wage-* 
to different categories of employees The Minimum Wages Advisory 
Committee for Plantation workers undertook an enquiry at Coorg. 

In Onssa, the Central Liaison Committee discussed matters relat- 
ing to conciliation m mines by the Stale Conciliation Machinery, 
appointment of State Conciliation Machinery as Conciliation Officers 
in respect of quarrying industries, exchange of reports by the State 
and Central agencies, and ways and means of achieving co-ordination 
as regards adoption of welfare measures in the raining areas 

In West Bengal, the Calcutta Dock Labour Board considered crea- 
tion of posts of medical officers, nurses and other staff for the Boards 
hospital and also framing rules ^aveming grants of benefits to work- 
ers suffering from Cancer and Mental diseases. The State Evaluation 
Committee reviewed the working and the difficulties encountered in 
the proper enforcement of the Payment of Wages Act. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA 
DURING AUGUST. 1959 

The information regarding industrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown in the tables m the Statistical Section of 
this issue It will be seen that m August, 1959. there were 98 tresh 
disputes In 89 of those disputes, for which information on number 
of workers involved and man-days lost both were available, the 
maximum number of workers involved was 47,999 m units normally 
employing 77,317 workers The figuios for the previous month were 
93 fresh disputes, maximum number of workers involved m 91 
disputes was 28,542 in units normally employing 70,829 workers. The 
number of disputes current at any time during the month was 141. 
In 132 of them the maximum number of workers involved was 
GG,437 in units normally employing 1,00,548 workers The figures for 
the previous month were 139 current disputes, maximum number 
of workers involved in 137 disputes 58,756 in units normally employ- 
ing 1.04,880 workers The average number of workers involved in 
130 cuirent disputes during August, 1959, was 63,716 In the preced- 
ing month the average number of workers involved was 55,121 m 137 
current disputes The man-days lost were 3,96,789 during August, 
1959, and 6,85,279 during the preceding month. The time loss during 
August, 1958 and the monthly average time-loss during the year 
1958, were 6,55.692 and 6,49,799 respectively The average duration 
of disputes current at any lime was 6.2 days during August, 2959 
and 12.4 m the preceding month 

Eighteen of the current disputes resulted m lock-outs These 
involved 8,572 workers and accounted for a time-loss of 74.771 man- 
days during the month. West Bengal accounted for 9 lock-outs. 
Madras 3. Mysore 2, Uttar Pradesh 1, Bombay 1 and Kerala 2 

One hundred and fifteen disputes terminated during the month 
of August. 1939 Of these 74 lasted for not more than five days each 
and only 19 lasted for more than thirty days each. The workers w’ere 
completely or partially successful in 46 cases that terminated during 
the month They were unsuccessful in 24 cases The results w’ere 
indefinite m 31 cases and not known in 14 cases Among the im- 
portant causes of fresh disputes may be mentioned ‘'Wages and 
Allow anccs” in 28 cases and “Personner' m 21 cases During the month 
under review, a time-loss of 2,50,047 man-days out of the total of 
3,96,789 i.e. 63 0 per cent was accounted for by the Manufacturing 
industry group Mining and Quarrying and Electricity, Gas, Water 
and Sanitary Services follow^ next with time-losses of 1,00,950 
and 14,862 man-days respectively le. 254 and 3.7 per cent, of the 
total Time-losses m other major groups of industry were compara- 
tively low. By individual industries, considerable time-loss was 
recorded in Cotton Mills (59.971 man-days), Silk Mills (19,650 man- 
days), Electrical Machinery (27.970 man-days) and Iron and Steel 
(17,910 man-days), under the Manufacturing group, Coal Mines 
(28,390 man-days) and Stone Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits (72,000 
man-days) under the Mining and Quarrying group and Hydro- 
electric Projects (12,662 manways) under Construction 

West Bengal recorded a time-loss of 1,12,641 man-days during 
the month. This was the highest among all the States. Next in 
order came Andhra, Bombay, Madras and Mysore with time losses of 
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93,409. 78,187 31.177 and 24,832 man-days respectively. Compared to 
the previous month, the time-loss slightly increased in Rajasthan, 
Punjab and Assam, by 9,506, 1,269 and 678 man-days respectively. It 
decreased in the remaining States. 

Regarding the Industrial relations m the States there was nothing 
special to report 

Details of Important Disputes 

The strike in Orient General Industries Ltd , Chore Bibi Lane, 
Calcutta (A I T U C ), reported earlier came to an end on 3>st August 
1959 through direct negotiation between the strikers and the Manage- 
ment. after continuing for nearly five months The strike caused a 
total loss of 1 36,000 man-days, of which 26,000 were lost in the month 
under review 

The strike in Machinery Manufacturing Co Ltd . Circular Road. 
Calcutta (A IT.U C.), reported earlier, was still in progress at the end 
of the month and caused a time-loss of 26,000 man-days during the 
month under review. The workers of the Vishnu Cotton Mills and 
two other textile mills of Sholapur, (INTUC) struck work on the 
23rd August, 1959, as a protest against the adverse decisions of the 
Industrial Court regarding their dearness allowance The court 
declared its decision on 21st August. 1959 and the strike started on 
23rd August, 1959 About 9.852 workers were involved in it The 
strike came to an end on 28th August 1959 resulting in a tune-loss 
of 35,937 man-days This strike accounted for a loss of Rs 1,24,260 
as wages and Rs. 6,64,940 as loss m production The strike m Sree 
R B. Sreeram & Co , Ferre Alloy Corporation, Garnidi, Andhra 
(I.NT.UC.) which was continuing from the previous month, came 
to an end on the 16th August, 1959 through conciliation by the Labour 
Commissioner. Andhra. The strike caused a total loss of 26,880 man- 
days, of which 14 560 were lost during the month under review On 
the 10th August, 1959, about 4,000 workers of Nagarjunsagar Dam* 
querry, Vijaypun, Andhra (AIT.UC) struck work demanding for 
an increase in the rates of their wages The strike was continuing at 
the end of the month About 72,000 man-dayS were lost during the 
month under review The strike m Chinrmri Colliery, Madhya 
Pradesh (INTU.C) which was continuing from May, 1959, came to 
an end on the 12th August, 1959, through mutual settlement between 
the strikers and the management The strike accounted for a total 
time-loss of 99,709 man-days a total loss of Rs 3,45,600 as wages and 
Rs 13,68,000 as loss m production The loss in man-days, wages and 
production during the month under review vere 14.400, 33,600. and 
1,71,000 respectively. 

For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951~100) for the month of August, 1959, was 71 (Pro- 
visional) as against 175 (Revised) in the preceding month. 
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Settlemknt of Disputes and Complaints Received dv t/ic State 
Labour Departments 

The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of various 
States during August, 1959 and the number settled or investigated bj 
them: — 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN PARLIAMENT 

[The information given in the following paragraphs has been 
summarised from the replies given during the monsoon session of 
Parliament] 

Legislation for Motor Transport Workers— The Central Govern- 
ment has finalised the details of the proposed legislation to regulate 
the working conditions of motor transport workers It is expected 
that the Bill will be introduced in the next session of Parliament 
(August 24, 1959). 

Central Legislation on Maternity Benefit — ^The Central Govern- 
ment proposes to introduce central legislation to prescribe uniloim 
standards in the matter of maternity benefit. (August 14, 1959). 

All India Working Class Family Budget Survey — Out of 23,000 
families to be covered under the All-India Working Class Farnily 
Budget Survey, about 19,100 families had been surveyed up to June 
1959. It was expected that the survey would bo concluded by the end 
of the current year (August 20, 19S9). 
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Contribution to Coat Mines Provident Fund — It is estimated that 
an additional financial burden of the order of Rs 75 lakhs per annum 
will have to be borne by the coal industry if the contribution to the 
Coal Mines Provident Fund isiaised from 61 to 8', per cent. (August 
24, 1959) 

Steennq Group on Wages — The Steering Group has technically 
examined the question of (1) replacement costs and (2) the concept 
ot labour costs The Group last met on the 16th July 1959 The Steer- 
ing Group has also decided that the experimental wage maps for 
Bombay and Kanpur will be drawn up after the data from the Wage 
Census scheme of the Labour Bureau become available (August 24, 
September 1, 1959) 

Interim Relief to Workers tn Sugar Industry — Of the 140 sugar 
factories covered by the recommendations of the Central Wage Board 
for Sugar Industry regarding grant of interim relief to workers, 103 
had already started implementing it The managements of the re- 
maining 32 factories were being persuaded by Government to imple- 
ment the recommendation (September 1. 1959). 

Bonus to Colliery Workers— On the question of paying bonus to 
colliery workers, a pilot enquiry was conducted at Jhana coalfield 
for finalising all technical and operational details and the results of 
this enquiry were being analysed The mam survey will start shortly 
(August 28. 1959) 

Workers’ Education Scheme— The training of first batch of 
worker-teachers in Delhi under the ‘Workers’ Education Scheme' was 
concluded in July. 1959 The other centres where worker-teachers 
were being trained are— (1) Alwaye, (2) Bombay. (3) Bangalore 
(4) Calcutta, (5) Dhanbad, (6) Hyderabad, (7) Indore, (8) Kanpur 
and (9) Nagpur It has also been decided to open centres m other 
industrial towns wherever it will be found necessary to do so 
(August 28. 1959). 

Labour Information Centre, Delhi — Preliminary steps for the 
opening of a Labour Information Centre in Delhi had been taken 
Research Work particularly analysis of awards of Labour Appellate 
Tribunals as also those received from other States under different 
heads has already started The centre will furnish information on 
current labour topics to employers and employees who approach the 
Delhi Administration for the same. (September 4, 1959) 

Noamandi Mines — As a result of mechanisation of Noamandi 
mines of Messrs TISCO nearly 5,000 workers were to’be retrenched 
with effect from the 12th September, 1959 At the intervention of the 
UTiiicffi ltoiis*iTy cd airil E.m{Aoymen\ \Vn: to 

absorb 2,000 workers in other employment The Ministry is exploring 
other avenues of employment for the remaining 3 000 workers 
(August 28. 1959) 

Part-Time Jobs in Delhi — A Scheme to provide part-time jobs 
has been introduced in the Employment Exchange at Delhi Fifteen 
persons had been provided such jobs till 31st July 1959 (August 28, 
1959). 

Labour Participation in Management — ^The scheme of labour 
participation in management had been introduced m 20 undertakings 
up to August 1959 (Septem^r 1, 1959) 
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Vcn/ication 0 / Trade Union Membership — The verified figures of 
membership of the Central Trade Union Organisations, as on the 
31st March. 1959 \vcrf--(l> I N T U C -B.9B.527. (2) AITUC — 
547.306. (3) H.MS— 1,84,084 and (4) UT UC— 80.345 (September 4 
1959) 


EMPLOYEES’ STATE INSURANCE SCHEME DURING 1958-59 

Under the aegis of the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, facili- 
ties relating to medical care to the tamilies of insured persons were 
extended in the States of Mysore. Andhra Pradesh Assam, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and Rajasthan, during 1958-59 As a result 
of these extensions 2,26 lakhs family units or 6 33 lakhs additional 
persons were benefited by the Scheme At the close of the year 1958- 
59, the total number of employees covered by the scheme was 14 14 
lakhs including 78,000 covered during the year The scheme was 
in force at 79 centres in 12 Slates and the Union Tcnitory of Delhi 
as compared with 60 centres m 10 States and Delhi at the end of 
the previous financial year The rate of employers' special contribu- 
tion remained unchanged during the year The employees' contri- 
bution and the employers’ special contribution received during the 
year amounted to Rs 3.81,11,930 and Rs 2.90 24.081 respectively 
as against Rs 3,52,35,954 and Rs 2.83,41,328 during 1957-58 

The Valuation Report on the Corporation for the first quin- 
quennium, 1 e , 1949-54. received during the year confirmed the 
sound financial position of the scheme The year had also been 
satisfactory from the point of view of the administration of the 
scheme The question of increasing the rates of employers' special 
contribution was also considered by the Corporation during the 
year and it was decided that the increased rates might be levied 
if it was not found possible to meet the increased expenditure in- 
volved fiom the current revenues or if the Valuation Report for 
the first qum-quennium showed that the rale of employeis' special 
contribution needed to be enhanced 

TRAINING OF CRAFTSMEN UNDER THE THIRD PLAN 

In a recent meeting of the State Representatives for the train- 
ing of craftsmen during the Third Five Year Plan it was recom- 
mended to create one lakh additional seats m the Industrial 
Trajoing Jxi5l;Jufr5 dnd Cenires They suggested that seais 

should be provided for by increasing the capacity of the existing 
Institutes, 50,000 by opening now Institutes and 10,000 by expand- 
ing private training centres 

As compared with 59 Industrial Training Instilutes at the begin* 
rung of the Second Plan Period, there W'ore now 142 Institutes in 
various parts of the country’ The number of scats in these mslitu- 
lions had increased from 10 500 to 36 800 By the end of the Second 
Plan period, it was proposed to have m all 40,000 scats for the tr.iin- 
mg of craftsmen. In addition, 3.000 seats had been provided under 
the Work and Orantalion Scheme foi the educated unemployed and 
•mother 4.000 for training of displaced persons Thus, the total capa- 
city for the liammg of craftMnen by the end of llio 2nd Plan period 
would be 47,000 seats. 
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ABOLITION OF GORAKHPUR LABOUR ORGANISATION 
In pursuance of a decision taken at a tripartite meeting of re- 
presentatives of the coal industry', workers' organisations and 
Government held at New Delhi on August 9. 1959, an Informal Com- 
mittee of Members of Parliament has been set up to draw a 
scheme for implementing the decision to abolish the Gorakhpur 
Labour Organisation In working out the scheme, the committee will 
take into account the following considerations (i) there should be 
no distinction between Gorakhpur labour and other employees at 
work sites, (ii) as many of the existing facilities as possible should 
be made available to future recruits, and (iii) there should be 
security of employment for existing workers recruited through the 
Gorakhpur Labour Organisation, even after its abolition 

The Union Deputy Minister for Labour is the Chairman of the 
Committee 


STUDY OF EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
According to the National Employment Service of the Mmistiy 
of Labour and Employment, the proportion of applicants seeking 
educational jobs through Employment Exchanges more than doubled 
itself during the period July 1953. to June 1958 The study also 
revealed a conspicuous increase in the proportion of unskilled appli- 
cants on the Live Register during the period On the other hand, 
the proportion of applicants under the ‘industrial supervisory’, 
'skilled and semi-skilled' and clerical' categories showed a decline 
The proportion of applicants in the ‘domestic service' category re- 
mained practically constant during the period 

During the period July IBS’?, to June 1958, the Live Register 
showed a remarkable rise m West Bengal (42,790), Bombay (3^763), 
Kerala (20,976). Uttar Pradesh (25.326) and Madras (20,175) Thebe 
five States accounted for 68 per cent of the increase m the all-Indiii 
Live Register The size of the Live Register in the other States also 
showed a rise although the extent of increase w'as not considerable 
The monthly rate of growth of the all-India Live Register which 
had shown a fall from 19o5 to the middle of 1957 increased thereafter. 
The rate of growth rose from 6.408 per month in 1956 to 23.233 in 1958 
(January to June) A rapid increase in the number of monthly regis- 
trations at the Exchanges was one of the primary factors responsible 
for the growth of the Live Register The opening of 44 additional 
Exchanges during July 1957, to June 1958, also contributed to the 
swelling of the Live Register Another important factor was the fall 
m the proportion of registrations lapsed during the year ended June 
1958. According to the study, this indicated that a greater proportion 
of applicants w’ere now keeping their registrations ‘alive’ by renew- 
ing them after every tw'o months 


MEETING OF THE LABOUR ADVISORY BOARD, MADRAS 
A meeting of the Labour Advisory Body, Madras was held on 
29th August, 1959, w’herein the pay-roll saving scheme as suggested 
by the National Savings Commissioner was unanimously approved. 
Under the scheme, against a written agreement given by an em- 
ployee, the employer is empowered to d^uct a portion of the w ages 
and invest it in Postal Savings, Small Savings or the Cumulative 
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Time Deposit Scheme. The Board recommended withdrawals from 
the provident fund for the recognised Industrial Housing Schemes 
and also urged that there should be no delay in registering workers' 
housing co-operatives The Board unanimously decided to recom- 
mend to the Government of India to amend the definition of the term 
•employee’ to enable persons who have ceased to be employees to 
got the benefits of section 20 of the Minimum Wages Act. by which 
an employee has the right to claim the difference between the statu- 
tory minimum wages and his wages, if it is less It was also decided 
to convene a special conference to discuss the need for legislation 
to compel employers to provide houses to workers at a fixed percent- 
age each year 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
OF INDIA AND THE ALL INDIA INSURANCE/ LIFE 
INSURANCE EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION. 

An agreement was signed by the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India and the All India Insurance/Life Insurance Employees’ Associa- 
tion on 2nd July, 1959 regarding such staff of the Corporation who 
drew a basic salary of Rs. 500 or less per month and belonged to the 
supervisory, clerical and subordinate grades The salient features of 
the agreement are as follows.— 

The Free Insurance Scheme of the Corporation will be with- 
drawn but any employee w-ho had benefited by it and who desired 
to continue the same will be issued an individual policy under the 
Corporation's Staff Insurance Scheme for the same original amount 
and the same plan and term as was applicable to him under the Free 
Insurance Scheme The policy will be dated back Ist January, 1957 
The employees who had not availed of the benefit of the Free Insui- 
ance Scheme will be allowed to lake policies under the Corporation’s 
Staff Insurance Scheme dated 1st January, 1958 Such employees will 
be at liberty to pay the premium for the policy out of the amount of 
cash bonus and/or from his own provident fund contribution and/or 
from his salary. They will also be entitled to take out additional 
Insurance Covers and pay the premium amounts hkew’ise. 

An annual cash bonus will be paid to the employees in the above 
three grades in respect of the period 1957 — 61 at the rate of month’s 
basic salary of the employee as on 31st December of the year to which 
the bonus relates. Only permanent employees w’ho had put m twelve 
months’ service as on 3lst December of the year to which the bonus 
relates shall be paid bonus A proportionately reduced bonus shall b? 
paid to employees who died or retired or were retrenched from 
service during the year and those who joined during any year and 
had put in six months’ service as on 31st December of the declared 
bonus year. Proportionate bonus will be paid to those employees who 
have been transferred from the Development to the Administration 
side or uicc versa 

A new Assurance Scheme will be introduced for the benefit of the 
permanent employees m these grades. The Initial Insurance Cover 
fey the supervisory and clerical staff will be Rs 3.000 and for the 
•subordinate staff Rs. 1.500 with an increase of Rs 1.000 and 500 
respectively at the end of every' subsequent five years till the maxima 
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of Rb 8 000 and 4 000 respectively are reached The respective In- 
surance amounts for those who have completed 30 years’ age tut 
not 45 years as on 1st Januarv 1957 will be Rs. 2.000 and Rs 4,000. 

The Scheme will be deemed to have come into force with effect 
from 1st September 1956 In the case of such persons who died since 
1st September, 1956 and are entitled to receive gratuity in terms of 
the standing orders benefit under this scheme will be paid in addi- 
tion to bonus provided no benefit had accrued to the employee under 
the Free Insurance Scheme 

NEWS IN BRIEF 

Industrial Committee on Plantations 
A meeting of the Industrial Committee on Plantations is sche- 
duled to be held on 23rd and 24th October, 1959 at Calcutta. The 
Committee will discuss (i) Action taken on the decisions of the Sth 
session of the Industrial Committee on Plantations, (ii) setting up of 
a Wage Board for the Plantation industry, (in) modifications to the 
Code of Discipline m industry to suit the needs of both workeis and 
employers (iv) problem of housing for plantation workers, (v) Em* 
polymenl position in plantation industry, and (vi) Norms of wage fixa* 
tion for the plantation workers Besides, the Committee will also 
consider a memorandum prepared by the Government of West Bengal. 

Joint Management Council fob Delhi D. D T. Factory 
The Hindustan Insecticide Factory is the second* public sector 
undertaking where a Joint Management Council has been constituted 
to enable the workers to participate actively m management The 
Council w’as set up as a result of an agreement between the workers 
and management and was inaugurated on 30th September, 1959. The 
Council consists of three representatives each of the workers and 
the management and will be consulted on such matters as retrench- 
ment, rationalisation, closure or reduction of operations in the 
factory etc Questions such as wages, bonus, etc, which are sub- 
jects for collective bargaining, will not be within the scope of the 
Council 

Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme 
The Scheme which came into force in May, 1947 has a member- 
ship of about 3 44 lakhs of colliery workers The total accumulations 
in the Fund till the end of June 1959, exceeded Rs 15 62 cioies 
Increasing Productivity of Coal-mining Industry 
An eleven-man Indian coal-mmmg industry team consisting of 
3 engineers and one coal-culler from the public sector and 7 technical 
personnel from the private sector of the coal-mmmg industry left 
on 10th September. 1959 for a 7 week study-tour of the USA, the 

*Tlio tirst Mich Ccuiictl « as in lUsnrafcd in Hlndu^(»^ Micbiiit Tik-N .i( JalitnIIi m 
June 195S. 
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U.K.. France and West Germany The team which has been spon- 
sored by the National Productivity Council under Technical Co- 
operation Mission programme will study the latest techniques in 
productivity. 

EMPLOYMBin' Exchanges 

Two hundred and thirty-six Employment Exchanges including 
one Employment Exchange for the handicapped at Bombay and 
four University Employment Bureaux at Aligarh. Banaras, Delhi 
and Trivandrum were functioning at the end of July, 1959. 

Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 
Medical benefits under the Employees State Insurance Scheme 
wore extended to the families of insured persons in Khasa in the 
State of Punjab with effect from the 9th August. 1959. 

43rd International Labour Conference 
The International Labour Organisation, at its 43rd Session held 
recently in Geneva adopted three new Conventions dealing with 
working conditions of Fishermen and a Recommendation concerning 
the organisation of health services in places of employment. The 
Conference, infer alio passed a Resolution, jointly sponsored by the 
Government delegates of India and the U.SA. concerning opera- 
tional activities of the I L.O. The Resolution calls for particular 
stress on I L.O. regional activities 

Ninth Session of the Industrial Committee on Plantations 
The ninth session of the Industrial Committee on Plantations 
will be held at Calcutta on the 23rd and 24th October, 1959 The 
main items of agenda are Housing for Plantation Workers, appoint- 
ment of a Wage Board for the Plantation Industry and application 
of the Code of Discipline to the Plantation Industry. 


CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

(i) ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 

Important articles of Labour interest in Periodicals received 
recently in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below — 

Monthly Labour Rerteui (United States Department of Labour). 
Juno 1959 and July 1959— Behaviour of the C. P. I. in Periods of 
Business Recovery: Two European Trade Union Seminars 

Industrial and Labour Relations Rculetu (Neio York State 
School of Industrial and Labour Relations at Cornell Uniuersify 
Ithaca. New York), July 1959— l^ade Union Development and 
Labour Relations Policy in the Philippines. 

LT-il6DofLT}— % 
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International Social Seeimty Association (Published by the 
General Secretariat of the ISSA, 154, Rue de Lausanne Geneva), 
April 1959, June-July 1959, Problems of Sickness Insurance: Social 
Insurance m Israel 

Occupational Sofety and Health (Published by the International 
Labour Office, Geneva), January — ^March 1959 — Collaboration bet- 
ween Engineer and Industrial Medical Officer in matters of safety 
and hygiene m a large undertaking 

American Labour Revieto (Labour Attache. American Embassy. 
New Delhi), September 1959~The Vital Role of Research in Modem 
Unionism. 

Ceylon Labour Gazette (Deportment of Labour, P.O. Box No 575, 
Lotocr Lake Rood. Colombo 3), August 1959 — The Need for Vocational 
Training 

The Indian Journal of Social Work (Department of Publications. 
Tata Institute of Social Services. Chembur, Bombay 38), June 1959-^ 
Collective Bargaining And Voluntary Arbitration : Evolution of 
Industrial Law m India. 

(n> IMPORTANT BOOKS (MOSTLY PUBLISHED IN INDIA) 

Principles of Agricultural Problems — By B N Pal. Kitab Mahal, 
Allahabad. 

The Twelfth Year of Freedom— All India Congress Committee- 
All India Congress Committee, New Delhi 

Humon and Social Impoct of Technological Change in Pakistan — 
A Report on a survey conducted by the University of Dacca and pub- 
lished with the assistance of UNESCO Vol. I and Vol II — By A.F A. 
Hussain— Oxford University Press — Pakistan. 

Statistical Abstracts of Bombay State 1957-58 — Published by the 
Government of Bombay 

West Bengal Labour Year Book 1957 — Published by the Govem- 
■ment of West Bengal. 

Lime Industry in India — A limited survey of the Lime Industry 
and of organisations concerned with research in the use of Building 
Lime — National Buildings Organisation, New’ Delhi 

Minimum Wages, 1956— Government of India, Ministry of Labour 
and Employment, Labour Bureau, Simla-4 

An Economic Guide to India— Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Jamshedpur. 
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Large Industrial Establishments in Indio 1953 and 1954 — Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour Bureau, 


BOOK REVIEWS 

International Labour Office — Manual of Industrial Radiation Protection 

— Part 11 — Model Code of Safety Regulations (Ionising Radiation), 

pp. 54, Price 75 Cents or 45 6d. 

At a time when radiation techniques are spreading very fast 
throughout industry in the world, the I.L.O. has rendered yeoman’s 
service by publishing the review Model Code of Safety Regulations 
incorporating the most recent knowledge on the subject. The booklet, 
which contains the text of Chapter XI. Section 2 of the Model Code 
(published by I.L.O m 1949) as amended in 1957, and Part II of the 
Manual of Industrial Radiation Protection which the I.L.O. has under 
preparation is bound to be of immense value as an aid to Governments 
and industry when drafting or revising their own regulations and 
safety codes. 

To India m particular, which has recently embarked on a pro- 
gramme of safety consciousness, the provisions of the Code will 
naturally have an added importance. 

Like all other publications of the I.L.O , the Manual has an 
attractive design and get up. Being moderately priced and handy, the 
book will serve a very useful purpose. 

Infernational Labour Office— The Cost of ^fedical Care—pp. 216; 

Pnee SI 50 or 9Sh. 

This is a welcome addition to the series of publications brought 
out by the I.L.O The Study was undertaken on account of widespread 
apprehension in social security circles at the increase m the cost of 
medical care. The I L O., therefore, undertook a study of its cost under 
social security schemes in a number of European countries and U.SJV., 
Canada, etc. The mam aim of the study was to examine the range 
and extent of the benefits provided and to estimate the real cost of 
medical care. The study is based on an analysis, in most cases cover- 
ing periods ending in 1955, of the expenditure on medical benefits. 

In spite of certain basic limitations viz., difference in currency 
units and range and extent of the provision of medical benefit, 
certain broad-based conclusions have been arrived at in regard to the 
cost of medical care in relation to the average income per economi- 
cally active person and trends in expenditure of social security 
schemes The study revealed that of the total cost on medical care, 
the share borne by social security schemes ranged from as little as 
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25 per cent to as much as 95 per cent. — the fluctuation being an indi- 
cator of the varying range of medical benefits and the proportion 
paid by the patient himself of the cost of care received under social 
security schemes. It also reflected the greater or lesser participation 
of the public authorities in the financing of hospital care. In countries 
where expenditure on social security has risen, the rise is mainly 
due to an increase in hospital-care which m turn would appear to 
be due to an increase m the amount of care provided and possibly 
to the introduction of more expensive equipment and methods of 
treatment. The study also dispels the common apprehension about 
the rise in the cost of medical care and suggests that it has not risen 
any faster than national income or reference wages 

In a country like India where social security schemes are still in 
a stage of infancy, the publication may be helpful and provide food 
for thought and further planning to those concerned with such mea- 
Eures. 
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393 


592 

393 


391 

393 

4IMI 

4U2 


— Tor So<>i>e and Limitations of the blatHtics presented, kindly seethe January, 
1959 i<.«nc ef ihc in-lt in Lob-rvr U r:rUe. 

2. The follow inp symbols bate beru u^d throughout the Tables— 

. . Net aTAilable. 

—Nil or Nrgli.jiblc. 

(T.) ItcsUsl. 

(T) Troxi-iousL 
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Employment 

Table 1 — Employment in Registered Factories 


State 


Average UiuJy Number of Workers 
Employed 



195(> 

1957 (P) 

1958 (P) 
First half 


2.04.339 

1,97,440 

2,13,457 


74.C9S 

72,415 

00.459 


J.76.840 

1.80,200 

1,77,603 

Bombay] 

10.91.878 

10,75,944 

0,89,928 


5.170 




I.C9.10C 

1,55,305 

1,10,683 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,68.170 

1.54.738 

1,53.697 


s,07,oa'» 

.3,24,617 

3,12,166 

^iTsore 

75,105 

1,12,618 

1,32,962 


2i.0U 

24,730 

24,684 

86,8*8 

Punjab . . . . 

91,083 

99,1*7 

Rajasthan 

44.832 

48,109 


Uttar Pradesh 

2,73.537 

2,82,987 

2,76,832 


0,82.297 

0,68,092 

0,71,478 

Andaman A Nicobar Islinds . 

3,835 

2,808 

2,662 

Delhi .... 

51/)75 

57,337 


Himachal Pradesh . 

1,054 

1,175 

1,307 

Manipur 

298 

120 


Tripura 

1,901 

1,033 


Total 

34,01,599 




The above etatistics relate to reorsaniecd Slates and Usion Territorjoe and they inrludo 
CBliiuiteil etnplcrtmentm'erlnrgfdciorie8not8ubmiHiiiKTviuriiie*ceiitfotiJ''mmu AKbA«»i 
tlyscire and llijastlnn in IboO and Bombay, Kerala and Punjab in lUo8 tir^b half for vbitb 
sucb estimated dgurcs vero not available 

.Source— Chief Inspectors of Fadones, Slate OoTenmenis 


Table 2 — ^Employment in Central Government Establishments 



Adminis- 


Skilled 



5IoDth 




Un- 



Executive 


Skilled 

Skilled 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

June 105$ . . . . 

70,900 

2,36.207 

1,52.007 

2.43.434 

7.03,298 

July 1958 .... 

71,553 

2,37.531 

1.53,231 

2.42,971 


August 19 j8 

71,734 

2,38,110 

1,54.007 

2,43,180 


September 19,>$ . 

72.635 

2,38.409 

1,60,542 



October 1958 

72,745 

2,38,630 

1,65,961 

2,43,211 


November 1958 . 

73.061 

2,39,193 

1,57.423 

2,42,824 


December 1958 

73,601 

2,39.577 

1,57,410 

2,43,471 


January 1959 

73,851 

2.39.743 

1,57,812 

2,44,253 


I'ebruary 1959 

73.740 

2,40,519 

1,58,225 

2,44.452 


Match 1959 

74.169 

2,41,319 

1,58,367 

2,45,714 


April 1959 . 

74.605 

2,42,260 

1,58,953 

2,45.987 


May 1959 

74.457 

2.42.689 

1,59,015 

2.45,920 


June 1959 .... 

74B91 

2,43^02 

1,59,618 

2,45 J)79 


A’.B — The mfornialion relates 


4 .. .... 1 . 



Eovree— Director ite General of BcscttluneDt and Exaplujuent. 
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Table 3— Employment in Cotton Mills Indusery in the Various 
States during July, 1959 


State 

Total No. 
olWorV- 

Averngc Daily Number of IVotbcrs Emploj cd 


lit 

Shift 

2nd 

Shift 

3fd 

Shift 

Total 

1 


3 

* 

5 

G 

Aiidhra I'raJcali 

Itihnr ..... 
15omb-\y ..... 

JIa<lh\.i I’r'idc'li 

Madraa . ... 

Urj-vi . . . . 

Punjab .... 
Rajastbaii . . . • 

Uttar Pradesh 

Hc-'t llenea! .... 
Del'll . , . . 

I’omlielicrry . 

13.6>9 
7r>6 
4.'»^ 177 
n.4<l7 
.*>3 b7 > 
1.31.14.1 
31,471 
.1.317 
9BS-. 
II.Ul>& 
55.7lt» 
43.63> 
JB.SnC 
8.720 

'’soo 

2,40,056 

,-..435 

33.057 

01,078 

l(.,340 

1.752 

3.719 

5.028 

21.786 

21,11!' 

,7,074 

2.843 

3.449 

253 

1,51,119 

2.S35 

10,108 

33,777 

8.33'> 

l,2b'> 

2.170 

3.102 

15.31H1 

12.733 

0,808 

l,85'i 

1,720 

37,081 

1,402 

3,800 

10,540 

1,77b 

1.210 

I.SIl 

Ol'O 

'>.026 

7.180 

4.001 

1,208 

IO,S2ti 
C->2 
4,32, 7-)b 
» 722 
43,505 
l.O.'i.KU 
2b,4(rfi 
4,227 
7,700 

0.33') 

40,712 

41,041 

17.443 

5,070 

Total (July IIIIO) 

8,84,30(5 

4.10.052 

2.62,103 

83,500 

7,61,824 

Total (Juno 10V>) 

8,03.433 

3.00.822 



7,31,730 



Total (Jiilj lO's) 

8,07,042 

4,21.008 


81,7(i8 

7 00,378 


.\Torni!c (193^) 

O.fNMOO 

4.21,016 

2.02,339 

82.895 

7.07 150 


SoM/re— Oflifc of till* 'lutiltfCoiumw'K'iwrfMinisIrj Cpnioirnc' A Inilu-trj ) (itrt I oflidi# 


Table 4 — Employment and Total Number of Man-Shifts Worked in 
Coal Mines 


1 1 

June 
1959 1 

May 1 
195'J 

3 

1958 

4 

1953'^'^ 

Under Ground 





crape Diilj Xumfier of Workers Employeil | 

2.03,530 

1 2,ll’,5>3 

, B.tij.Wb 

2.08.O25 

Total NumUr of Man ahifta M <>rl,«l 

5*S7,274 

54,l>4.183 

.oi.S'j.rHi 

53,l'>,780 

Open I! orlinffi | 




.\Tiriige Daili Number of M orLers Emplojcil 

38,797 

40,013 

3'', 994 

40,'J73 

Total NuinWr of Shn »!ufl8 Morked . . I 

Surfaet 

10,08.757 

10,43,025 

0,91,741 

10,47,835 

Average I'uily Number ot Morkera tnjj.loyed 

1.I32!3C 

1.13.320 

' 1.14,768 

1,14,721 

T.'tal XumlK-r of Man shifts IVorked . . ! 

Toini 

29,42.601 

29.42.020 

2'»,73,917 

29,31.212 

Average Duly Number of INorkrrs Kisylosed ^ 

s.'is.aa 

3.03, 922 

' 3,593,91 

3,03.89') 

Total NumV-r of Man •bift' 1\ orked 

02.3S,t.32 

91,49,214 

9" 05,122 

>IW„7 


Sourcf— Clmf Insi'cctor of Minci>, Dhanbad. 
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Table 5 — Number of Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments of All 
Mills) in the Various States by Shifts Worked during July, 1959 


fetatL 

No ofSpimunglliUa and Spuming Departments of 
Composite JliUa which during the Month 

Kimatned 
( loscd 

2 

^^C«kl;d 
One Shift 

3 

1 

\\OTkcd 
Two Shift' 

4 

W orkfcd 

5 Three 
Shifts 

Total No 
of Mills 

6 

Andlira Pradesh 

2 

I 

4 

6 

13 

Bihar 

1 

. 

1 


3 

Bombay 

lU 

9 

30 

114 

199 (1) 

Kerala . ... 

- 

- 

5 

8 

13 

ifadhya Piads'-h i 

1 

.3 

9 

0 

19 

Sladrss .... 

4 

2 

09 

07 

133 (1) 

Slysore 

* 1 

-1 

0 

6 

17 (1) 

Oriiga 

2 

1 

1 “ 

‘ 

1 ^ 

Punjab ... 

1 

- 

1 

5 

' 8 0) 

Rajasthan 

4 

1 

4 

2 

11 

Uttar Pradesh . 

1 

3 

3 

10 

24 (1) 

West Bengal 

2 

2 

5 

21 

30 

Delhi ... 

I 

„ 

- 

3 

4 

Pondicherry , 

- 

- 

- 

= 

3 (1) 

Total (July 1339) 

Total (Jane 1959) 

Total (July 1938) 

Average (1958) . 

48 

22 

103 

241 

48f> (6) 

5i 

21 

1S4 

214 

480 (7) 

*3 

i 34 

182 

203 

477 (11) 

41 

33 

182 

213 

4-8 (9) 


— Tte figure* in bratLcts lelMo to neir milLi not started working or niiDs working 
purely on staple fibre. 


SoBrc' — 0(licsQftlieTestiloCoaunis6ionM{MiBi»trj ofCommstw and Indviotty) Go'»etn 
iiieDt of India. 
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Table 6— Number or Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in July, 1959 (Weaving Departments of all Com* 
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Employment Eschaoge Statistics 


Table 7 — Employment Service during August, 1959 


State 

1 

1 

t No. of 
lEtcbanges 

( 'the 

1 Jfonth 

No of 
Begistra 

during 

the 

1 Ifonth 

1 

3 

No. of 

Placed in 
Employ. 

during the 
Month 

4 

No of 

the Lire 
Registers 
at the 
Endoftlie 
ifonth 

No of 
Employers 
Using 
the Ex 
changes 
during 
the 
Month 

6 

No of 
Vacan 

Notified 

during 

the 

Month 

7 

No of 
Vacan- 

Being 
Dealt nith 
at the 
End of the 
Month 

8 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

I'l 

12,853 

1 >.^>1 

90,100 

,u 

2,m 

5,023 

Assam 


5.047 

1 236 

34,148 

106 

490 

1,829 

Bibar 

21 

Uj 635 1 

( 1,027 

62,670 

288 

1,634 

9,073 

Bombay 

31 

29‘)i8 

2,754 

1.‘«.709 

1,226 

4,680 

14,111 

Delhi 

1 

lo.'isi 

430 

73,436 

372 

917 

2,240 

Himachal 



126 

3,483 

34 


248 

Pradtsh 







Jammu A 




2.009 



320 

Kashmir 








'1 

8.728 

710 

1,21,382 

239 

1,109 

2,277 


IS 

12.270 

1,621 1 

1 

53,236 

3.57 

2,499 

8,618 

PradMh 





SladraA 

13 

10,207 

3.655 

1.35,699 

975 


6,144 

Ibnipur 

1 

I.ObO 

102 


16 


Mysore . 

11 

7,577 

758 

48419 

281 

1,148 

3,437 

Orissa 

0 

3.421 

362 


191 

880 


Pondi 

1 

2i>2 

6 

2.180 



137 

cherrs 








lb 

18.743 

2,460 

61.297 

031 

4,831 

6,526 

6,777 

Rajaxthtn 

Tripura 

11 

'l.'HtC 

2.185 ' 

48 7tl7 

578 

3.05) 

1 

4‘I7 

48 1 

3,427 

19 

336 


Uttar 

33 

4>,61» 

4,521 

1.84,790 


5,598 


Pradeali 






Went 

Bengal 

Central 

17 

19,3<»4 

1,247 

2,l9.2f»2 

234 

1.268 

6,291 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

75 


2,129 

Estab 
Lshment 
Co ordi 

Offiw! 







Total 

234* 

2,18,3'W 

24,070 

13.77,096 

7,673 

31,759 

89,4')3 

(Angast 

lOS'J) 




Total 1 

232* 

2,W,320 

25.827 

13,47,314 

8,220 

36,541 

90,328 

(July 1 














Total 

204 

2,07,731 

20,994 ; 

11,28,741 

6, 643 

30,941 

61,042 

(August 













Average 

(I9o?7 

j 20() 

1,83,657 

I9,«3 

10,49,176 

6.485 

30,4i>7 

57,773 


*In uMition, four Univenity Kmpltiyinrat Rnreaiu at Delhi, Trivanilruni, Aligarh aiwl 
Varaiu'i were fuDClioning at the end ^ July l!U9. 

Source — Directorate Geiioral of B6M.ttlemLDt and Employmcot. 
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Table 8 Occupational Distribution op Applicants on Live Registers 

BY States during August, 1959 


Number of Applicants on Lire Regnters Stcking Employment 
AssistuiM in 


State 

ndus- 

trial 

Super- 

Skill^ 

'killed 

3 

4 

Edu 

itional 

lumost ic 

6 

Jnskill 

ed 

Others 

S 

Total 

Andhra Pra<lesli 

463 

3,643 

25.577 

6^06 

3,234 

44.172 

6,703 1 

90,100 

Awam 

’77 

3,235 

5.223 

106 

.769 

23,2^8 

1,450 

34,148 

Bihar 

4^7 

7.4S5 

11.S18 

442 

1.820 

38.22S 

2.5S0 

62,670 

Dombaj . 

1.04’ 

10.113 

65,987 

10,053 

5,652 

92.S10 

13,132 

.99,700 

IX'lhi 

l.SGO 

5,731 

19.578 

3,790 

7.549 

31,653 

3,284 

73,450 

IlimachslPrade'h 

21 

149 

33S 

581 

lo3 

2,036 

257 

3,485 

Jammu A Ka^h 
mir> 

2G 

100 

521 

92 

102 

033 

233 

2.069 

Kerala 

837 

9.116 

42,084 

8.559 

4,566 

52,180 

3,340 

1,21,382 

^ladhya Pradesh 

402 

7,574 

9.943 

6 531 

1.522 

26,402 

2,747 

55,236 

Madras 

731 

6,535 

31,432 

13,114 

4.801 

74,137 

4,926 

1,35,699 

Matupur . 

00 

371 

1.1*53 

1.690 

42 

2.019 

1,200 

7,371 

M>'oro . 

63C 

3.422 

I3.76S 

6.076 

1.273 

’0.438 

2,486 

48,319 

Ori«a . 

262 

3.620 

3.735 

489 

COG 

9,576 

2,501 

20,789 

Pondicherry 

: 

105 

312 

232 

83 

1,298 

113 

2,180 

Punjab 

700 

3.721 

15,690 

0,753 

3,461 

29,506 

4,455 

64,297 

Rajasthan 

402 

1 1.20S 

S.03I 

I3.1UI 

1,711 

21,375 

2,879 

48,707 

Tnpura 

0 

216 

159 


114 

1,224 

1,049 

3,427 

Uttar Pradcah . 

1,071 

14.415 

56.995 

4.270 

8.329 

90,931 

8,179 

1,84,790 

AVist Bengal 

I.SIO 


511.374 

77’ 

3.832 

1,35,807 

5,813 

2.19,262 





Total (August, 
105'J). 

o,s;t 

1.01,771 

3,63,173 

83,448 

49,432 

0,99,033 

67,577 

13,77,09 

Total (July, 
lOoO). 

12.116 

99.480 

3.54.233 

84.873 

47,576 

6,82.626 

66.3«4 

13,47,31 

Total August, 
IWS) 

9.424 

81,736 

3,11,379 

70.763 

41.2S5 

5,&i.43S 

53,711 

11,28,74 

Aacrag.'(l!'''‘) 

7,41S 

79,326 

2.87.278 

54,662 

38,925 

5,32,435 

00,132 

10,49,17 


Noufft. UirvLlorato Ucaural of llcsolllcmcnt and Employ mont. 
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Table 9— Training Statistics during August, 1959 


State 

No of Institnlionsi/Undw- 
talciDgs imparting Tram- 
lag at the Bed of the 
Slonth 

Kb of Persons Undergoing Training 
End of the Jlonth 

at the 














Vocational 

Tethni 

Appren- 

ticeship 

8 

Total 

. 

Crilta 

3 

Total 

4 

Men 

Women 

6 

7 

9 

AniUira Pradesh 

y 

- 

10 

- 

- 

2,135 

85 

2,220 

Asaain . 

> 

_ 

2 

_ 


448 

_ 

418 

Bihar . 

6 

2 

8 

90 

- 

1,549 

76 

1,715 

Bombay . . 

IS 

I 

It> 

89 

- 

2,112 

107 

2,308 

Jammu & Kash- 
mir . 

2 

_ 


28 

_ 

05 

_ 

123 

Kerala . . 

4 

- 

4 


- 

1,267 


1,207 

Sladliya Pradesh 

8 

- 

» 

31 

- 

1,503 


1,626 

Madro'i . 

19 

3 

13 


102 

1.C23 

150 

1,875 

tlysoro . 

13 

- 

13 

36 

- 

1,316 

- 

1,352 

Orisu . , 

h 

- 

0 

23 

- 

751 

- 

774 

Punjab . . 

21 


21 

112 

- 

2,505 

- 

2.707 

P-aja^Vhan. 

4 


4 

- 

- 

720 

- 

726 

Uttar Prmlthb . 

14 


14 

S60 

223 

3.020 

- 

4.418 

West Bengal 

0 

3 

12 

44 


2,773 

100 

2,917 

Delhi 


_ 







Himachal Pra- 

2 

- 

2 

29 


1C5 

_ 

194 

Miiaipas , 

\ 

- 

\ 

- 


Cft 

- 

&6 

Total (Aug. ’59). 

133 

10 

143 

1,425 

533 

24.250 

518 

20,720 

Total (July ’59) 

133 

10 

143 

189 

- 

24.413 

480 

25,082 

Total (Aug ’58) 

37 

207 

364 

669 

581 

19,546 

S74 

21,370 

Average (1958) . 

90 

261 

357 

1.103 

G28 

17,600 

573 

19,964 


Souut i — Dirurtutate Geniral of Rusittlcmint &.£ini>)uyiucot. 
•Includes women, if any. 
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Waffcs and Earnings 


Table 13— Earnings 

OF Factory Worke^is 
R s 200 Per Month 

Drawing 

Less Than 

Mate 

1 

lOVi 

in-7 

EarningN 

(In 

thono-iml* nf 

lllipoM) 

Avenige 

per 

Cupit i 
Annu il 
Eaminp** 
(R*) 

3 

Total 

Kiirninpi 

(In 

thoii'ViluN 

nf Rupee*) 

4 

.VvernRC 

per 

C'lipitn 

Annual 

E irmiij;** 
(Rs) 


7.-I.414 

T>l «l 

Hi.sn 

030 8 


47.a*o 

1,312 <1 

>(1.307 

1,833 0 


1.C7.U5 

1.237 C 

1,73,44S 

1.290 2 

Itombaj 


1.414 H 

11. U 147 



VI nm 


48.187 

807 0 

Jlulbyn rrade^h 

37,’5« 

W 4 

78.29)(r> 

J.138 7{P) 


.'..'i.57fi 

‘tTO 1 

2,69.313 

078 '! 


28.01S 

S53 a 

14,830 

007 3 


14.0:3 

94 s r > 

17,080 

070 S 


4S,78« 

991 0 

OO.CCO 

077 3 

R»JiwfJian 

I‘.6I1 

769 6 

13,498 

907 I 


?.3:.342 

1.914 1 

2.50.180 

1 077 0 



1.141 6 

0.07.108 

1.173 0 


ifiO^ 

BSS R 

1,817 

6.77 1 

Delhi 

f.7.7CI 

I.46C 9 

72,268 

1.403 4 

Trijiiirn 

C41 

874 3 

5.73 

033 0 

All the (ilxire StrtfM • ■ 

27.an.630 

MSfi 8 

29.07, 606(P) 

1,233 P(P) 


•IVUtP^ to Ra of(jiini«o(l SIaIm »o<! aTPlmla Roilway ’fft>rk<ho)« nod fietorios belonging 
fo tlin gfciitp'* Food, neverrtgp*, Tofwvcco CiM nn<i Treve* 

‘%ur(f I Annml Report* on the Working of the Pivinent of Wftge* Aet, I'lSfl 


Table U~AvEnAr.E Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 


1 

'l979 

^ .7/sF I 

j 1050 

3 1 

ms 

1 4 

1D3S 

1 5 

Basie Wipes 

Dearness Allowance 

Other C«»1i Pasments 

bB 

n 

^ UiJnitj/tnj 

Basie R'lpes .... . 

D.‘arness Allnwsnee ... . 

Other Cush Povroenls . . . . 

Totjil 

9 00 
12 04 1 
1 97 ; 

9-]] . 
11 04 
1.02 

8 71 
12 01 

1 78 

8 71 

11 03 
1-64 

23 07 

2207 

22 .73 1 

21 as 

i 

8 .73 i 
11 77 1 
2 13 

11-06 

1 86 1 

. 8 08 i 

i 11 17 ' 

1 ' 1 

8-24 

11-02 

1 68 

22-41 

21 47 j 

2M0 , 20-04 


: Chief In'pector of Pbnnbail. 
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Table 12— Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills for a Standard Month of 26 Working Days 


Ontrc or State 

1 

Deamcaa Allowancca 

“f 

Attgiut 

lOVI 

3 

' July 

1950 

4 

August 

10)8 

6 

Average 

1938 

6 


Rs nP. 

Be nP 

Pa nP 

Rs nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Bombay 

30 00 

88 CO 1 

87 IS 

8S 4S 

81 63 

Ahmedabail 

28 00 

no 77 

90 00 

76 92 

75 31 

Sholapur 

2« 00 

4'i SO 

45 50 

39 00 

44 01 

Baroda 

2B 00 

81 60 

81 00 

60 23 

67-78 

Indore 

30 00 

CO 37 

CO V 

S3 81 

53 17 

Nagpur .... 

2C 00 

M 02 

63 37 

ns 12 

04-09 

Slariraa 

2G 00 

62 62 

62 25 

67-00 

0S-S4 

Kanpur 

30 00 

68 SO 

58 13 

81 41 

68-48 

\7e«t Bengal 

28 17 

32 .SO ; 

32 SO 

32 00 

31*25 


Sourets tLintlilj retufM on Dc&rncM Allovance 

Productivity 

Table 13— Productivity of Works Employed in Coal Mines 





1 Output per Man shift for 

Month 

timers anil Lnodcrs 

AH Permns Employ | 
ed Underground and | 
in Open Workings 

AH Persons Employ- 
ed Above and 
Underground 





1 




Tons 1 

^Kilograms 

Tons 

1 Kilograms ! 

Tons 

Kilograms 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i " 

6 1 

7 

i 

June, 1959 . I 

1 13 

IA48 14 

0 61 

619 79 

0 41 

416-68 

Jlay, 1950 

M4 

i,m 30 

0-62 

629 95 

0 43 

436 GO 

.Tune, 1958 . . | 

M2 

1,137-98 

0-S8 

1 

689 31 

0 40 

406-62 

Average 19S8 

MS 

1,168 46 

0*59 1 

599 47 ^ 

0 43 

426-74 


Soiircf- Chief iQiipoctor of lliaee, Dhaabail 



Industrial Disputes ItesuKInff in Work Stoppages during August, 1959 
T^iBLE 14 — By States 




Table 14^-contd. 



. territory of Tripur* ' 
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Table 15 — ^By Iwpustries 


N 

lo of ' 

Pro- 

ila'Cimnni 
No of 

No of 
Workers 
Normattu 

Total No of Man Lost 

during 

Industry 

IiiioKed ] 

Employed 
in the 
Unit!, 
Affccled 

August 

1259 

Jnlv 

1959R 

"igsg 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 AcBicrtTfRE, Forestry, 
FlSlIlNO, ETC. 


1.M4 

2.374 

1,976 

7,677 

15,753 

Tea Plantations 

2 

K(>44 

2,374 

1,976 

4,501 

11,245 

(C) 

RuLbcr Plantatio ia 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,570 

4,508 

Other plantatio is 

- 

- 

- 


600 

_ 

I, iIl'rt>G.»VD OtARRTtSO 

20 

7.71.6 

(17) 

13,919 

(13) 

1.W.900 

(15) 

66,833 

(19) 

73,316 

Coal Mining 

15 

3.'.83 

(1-*) 

8..'H9 

(9) 

28^90 

(4) 

64.414 

(15) 

60,323 

Iron Ore Mining 

- 

- 


- 

1,008 

4,308 

{a) Manganese . 

1 

18 



- 

- 

(!>) Cold . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

600 

710 

(f) Others 

1 

1.5 

15 

30 

- 

- 

Stone Quarrying, Clay 
and band Pit* 

1 

4,niH) 

0,260 

72.(X«J 

- 

4,300 

(a) Mica • 

2 

ITti 

17*. 

530 

250 

2,000 

(6) Others (N'oii-Metal 
tic Mining and 

Quarrying not el'e- 
nhere' classified). 

■ 




(iCO 

1,716 

2-3 MAattriCTLRiNO 

C8 

39,820 

Ob 7S1 

2,50,047 

5,54,080 

7,75,399 

(94) 

20 Food (Etceft BEVEB 
AQESV 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10,210 

975 

(3) 

Flour Mills 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

975 

(2) 

(u) Edihle Oils (Other 
than Hidrogennted 
Oils). 

— 


— 

— 

210 

— 

(f) Othersdli-eellineoi) 
Food Preparations) 

1' 1 

o63 

063 

2,815 

10,000 

- 

21. 15f.\uuots 


- 

- 

- 

_ 

85 

Others 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

65 


L-PJltiDofLB-C 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 





6 



e 

1.062 

1.360 

7,166 

10,810 

2,876 



(5) 

(5> 



(1) 

Bidi lodustry . 

6 

1,063 

1,360 

7,166 

10,810 

200 


(5) 

(5) 




Cigarette . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,891 

(1) 

Others . • • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

785 

23. Tbxtuzs 

IS 

26.344 

43,380 

97,144 

3,60,871 

6,96,797 

(33) 


9 

16.862 

3%.603 

50,971 

3,28,445 

4,67,887 




(26) 

Jate Mills 

2 

6.100 

6,100 

17,200 

5,451 

18,000 

suit Mills 

3 

1,363 

1,373 

19,630 

35,775 

1. 90, 07B 
(8) 

Woollen Mills . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

226 

Others (Spmninz, Wear 

1 

19 

21 

323 

200 

18,705 

tng and Fiiusning of 
TeztUee). 







Matiufaeture of Textiles 


_ 

__ 

_ 


1,900 

not elsewhere Classi 
fied— Coir Factoriee 







25. Woos ass Cosi 

1 

200 

200 

180 

1,114 

3,632 

(1) 

CEPT FcBBiTraz) 






Saw Mills 

- 

- 

- 

- 


3,633 

Others 

1 

200 

200 

ISO 

1,114 


26. FcBNirras abs Fix- 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

238 

TOBES. 







27. Papes AHsPiPifiPBO 






26.164 

DUCTS 

I 

32 

33 

102 


Paper 

1 

32 

32 

192 

— 




_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

150 

of Pulp. Paper and 
Paper Board. 







28 Peibtibo, Publishibg 

3 

822 

8»2 

19,766 

22,221 

21,446 

AWD AlLlEO InDUSTBIES. 


(2) 

(2) 

(2) 



29. Leathzb abd Leatbzs 

, 

1.400 

1,400 

1,400 

8,690 

_ 

Pbo»ucts(ExceptFoot- 








1 

1.400 

1,400 

1,400 

_ 

— 

Finishing. 
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Table 15— contd. 


1 

U 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

30. UCBBER AND KuBBtR 

pKODrCTS. 

3 

TU 

774 

2,836 

- 

2,654 

Footwear . 

1 

500 

500 

1,5U0 

- 

- 

Tyres 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,034 

Others . . • 

2 

274 

274 

1,356 

- 

- 

31. CnEMICALANDCflEMlCAL 
PllODnCTS. 

2 

84 

85 

1,344 

1,918 

8,004 

Hea?} Chemicals 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

Fcrliliiera 

1 

24 

23 

24 

200 

- 

Others (Basic Industrial 
Chemicals). 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

56 

~ 

Medicinal andPharma- 
ecutical Producta. 

1 

CO 

00 

1,320 

1,620 

600 

Soapa . . • 

- 

- 

- 


23 1 

- 

Paints, ^arn1abe6 and 
Laquers.ctc. 

- 

! 

- ' 

- 1 

17 

— 

Lae (Including Shellac) 

- 

i _ 

- 

- 

- 

6,500 

Others (Miscellaneous) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

942 

S3. Kom Mgtaujo Mineral 
Products (Excipt 
Products ov Petbo 
LSUM AND Coal) 


213 

219 

3,793 

67,667 

82.211 

(7) 

Structurnl Clay I’ro- 
ducts. 

1 

3<» 

39 

IW 

3b0 

22 

Glass and Glass Pro- 
ducts (ExcoptOpti- 
cal Lenses) 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

l.boO 

2,74o 

Cement 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

31), 1.17 

74,013 

Mica Indu'trics 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

510 

- 

Others (Non metallic 
Mineral Products not 
elsewhere classified) 

1 

IbO 

180 

3,600 

4, SCI) 

4.830 

(H) 

31. Basic Metal Imh's- 

14 

3,039 

3,120 

(IJl 

43,383 

2 >,342 

17.b4l> 

Iron and hteel . 

* 

1,273 

1,2'.4 

(6) 

17,910 

14,403 

lO.'JOG 

Rr>llmp Into Basic 
Forms. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

' Other Processes 

r 

1.766 

1.866 

23,473 

10,937 

6 860 


L r2l6DofUi~6(») 
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Table 15 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

33. JlAMOFiCTUBI OFMetAI 
Pbodccts (Except 

JLlCElSSEV anP TrahS 

poetEquipmei?!). 

14 

2.483 

3,804 

15.899 

35,124 

22,038 

36. SlAcniNtEY (Except 
Electwcal Macbi 
NEEY) 

2 

1.039 

1,039 

1 

26,117 1 

37,854 ^ 

15,710 

37 ElectbicalMaCHINzby 
Apparatus, APPtiAif- 
GISANOSuPPlIES. 

3 

1,7«8 

1,873 

27,970 ' 

43,294 ' 

39,280 

Electrical lUtbinery . 

I 

601 

601 

1 1,803 

16,227 

10,397 

Electric Fana, Kadia' 
tors and otlier Ac* 
ceaaoriea. 

2 

1.167 

1,274 

26,167 


1,007 

Storage Batteries . 

- 

- 

- 

- 


1,472 

Others 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27,067 

26,384 

38. Tbakspobt Equifmekt 

- 

- 

_ 

- , 

222 

1 1.017 

Ship BuildiDg . 

- 

- 


- 

82 


.Motor Vehicles 

- 

- 

1 - 

- 

100 

- 

Bicycles . . 

- 

- 


- 

- 

1 1.017 

4 CONSTBUCnOH . . 

3 

7,000 

11,000 

13,462 

1,875 

11,726 

Construction, Repair 
and EemoliCian of 

Biutdioga. 

i 

800 

800 

800 

i 

1,875 

11,427 

Hydro Electric Projects 

2 

6,200 

10,200 1 

12,662 

- 

- 

Others 

- 

- 


- 

- 

299 

5 Et-ECTEictry, Gas, 

Water asd SApnAK* 
Services. 

17 

3,887 

(16) 

4,098 

113) 

14,863 

(H) 


4,759 

Electncity, Gas and 

Steam. 

3 

84 

(2) 


624 1 
(2) 

- 

- 

WaterSupply . 

I 

300 

376 

300 , 

- 

- 

Sanitary Services 

13 

3,503 

3.722 

(12) 

13,938 

2,775 

(8) 

4 759 

e.COMVtERCB 

2 




34,676 

9,892 

Banka and Other Finan 
cial Institutions. 

2 




34,676 

9,892 
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1 

' 1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7. TBiNSPOBTASD COMMC- 
Kicinos (OTHtR 

12 

3.792 

(U) 

6,800 

(10) 

6,219 

5,712 

6S5 

THlJf WoRKsnops). 


125 


875 

3,390 

244 

Railways . 

1 




Motor Transport 

.4 

1,092 

3,320 

2,590 

2,250 


Road Transport Not 

1 

C20 

700 

620 

— 


El-owhefe Clas ified 
(E G. RicVshawa 

etc). 







Docks and Ports 

5 

i.8r> 

(4) 

1.670 

(3) 

2,034 

w 

15 

441 






57 

_ 

Other ((Water Trans- 







pntt(Exccpt Ocean 
Transport)}. 







AirTransport . 

1 

100 

no 

100 



8. SSSTICES . 

11 

2.0S2 

4,059 1 

3.C01 

1.470 

18,646 

Government SemeeB j 

6 

1.823 

3.716 

1.803 

28 

17,100 

EducationalServiees . 

1 ^ 

124 

132 

310 

— 

"" 

Medical & Other 


— 

_ 

— 

02 


Public Health Sop* 

VICOS. 







Motion Picture Pro- 

2 

121 

197 

1.307 

1,350 

1,300 

duction, Distribution 







and Projection. 







Restaurants, Cafes, 

1 

14 

14 

266 

— 

— 

HoteU.ctc. 







Other Pirsonsl Services 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

240 

9. Activities >0T Ant- 

6 

437 

437 

.5.532 

10,182 

3,843 

QriTEtY DESCRIBEP. 








141 

66,437 

1.00,543 

3,96.789 

7,43,436 

9,0S..595 


(132) 

(122) 

(139) 

(140) 

(147) 


•V.B— The figures given in liraeLet^ 9lin» the number nf cn-ies to which the relevant 
inforniationrelate^whereverinformation isnot evailable for #11 the cR'es 


Source —Monthly Returns on Industrial Disputes, 



Table 16— By Causes and Results 

(x) Number of Fresh Disputes. (a) Number of Disputes Terminated 

(y) Maximum Number of Workers Involved. (b) Total of Average Number of Workers Involved 

(2) Number of Man-days Lost (c) Total Number of Man-days Lost in the Disputes 
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Number of Fresh Di'^putes 


Nu mber of Workers Tnrolr ed 






August 

1959 

July 

1C59R 

August 

1958 

Average 

1958 

10 or more but less than 100 

37 

33 

8 

11 

41 

.55 

40 

50 

41 

100 or more but leas than 500 . . 

500 or more but leas than 1 ,000 

10 

0 

11 

G 

12 

10 

1,000 or more but leas than 10,000 







2 

1 

10.000 or more ...••• 


2 

3 

1 

Not known ..••••• 





Total 

98 

04 

117 



124 

Table 18— By Duration 




Number of Terminated Disputes 

Duration 

August 

July 

August 

Average 


1W9 

1930 R 

19BS 

1058 

A day or less ... 

40 

37 

43 

44 

More than a day up to .5 days 

34 

29 

V 

45 

38 

More than B day* up to 10 days 

10 

14' 

IV 

9 

14 

More than 10 day* up to 20 days 

" 

2| 

0 

12 

V 

More than 20 days up to 30ilaya 

5 

5 

4 

6 

More than 30 days 

19 

IC 

11 

10 

Not known 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Total 

115 

103 

121 

124 


Table 19— By No. of Man-days Lost 



August 

1959 

July 

1939 

August 

1958 

Average 

1958 


17 

25 

36 

34 

100 Of more but less than 1,000 

47 



52 


30 

24 

28 

30 

10,000 or more hut less than 60,000 




5 

60,000 or more ...... 

4 

4 ' 

2 

2 

Not known . 





Total 

115 

1 103 

121 

124 


Number of Terminftted Disputes 


SottfK.— Monthly Returns of Indoatrinl Dispute*. 
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Absenteeism 

Table 20— Absenteeism m Cektahj MANUFACTumNO and MiniNC 
Industries in India 


(Percentage of Man-Shxfts Lost to Man*5ht/£s Scheduled to‘ Work) 


Cl ntre or Stale 

V 


August 

1910 

X 

lO'SO 

4 

August 

1978 

5 

Average 

1978 

6 


Colton Mill Industry 

ti (! 

7 0 

6-4 

7 0 






13-d 




10 0 

11-9 








Leather Tniinitry . 



8-1 

. 9-4 


V\ nnllen Industry . 



3-4 

• 8-6 


Engineering . . 


i40 

11-2 

14-6 

West Bengal (e) . . | 

1 Coal Mining— 


13-3 , 

10 5 1 

12 2 

Coal Field* (d) 

! Under Ground . 

15 .1 
(June ’(W) 

15 3 
(May ’60) 

14-8 
(June ’58) 

14 6 


Open WotLmg* 

15 4 
(June ’59) 

16 4 
(May '60) 

15 5 
(June ’68) 

u e 


SurfACc . , . 

10 t 
(Juno ’59) 

10 8 
(5Uy ’SO) 

10 r> 

(June ’78) 

0 0 


Orcr All 

13 S 
(June ’O'!) 

U 1 
(May '69) 

IS'6 
(June *68) 

13i2 


%,irn> — (o) OnTernnicnl ofTJnmb^y, Deputy Ci>mmiMK>n«r of labour (Admin wtratK-n) 
(ft) Employer* of Northern India, Kanpur 

(/■) 0 ivernmcnt <>t Went Rengtl. Labour Ommiatjoner 
(d) {'hief Inipeitor of JlmeN. Dhanbad ' 


Table 21— Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and PuntatictS 
iNfitisTRiEs IN Mysore State during July 19S9 ry Pattses 



Source— CJommiwioner of Labour, Mysore. 
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Table 22— Labour Bureau Series of Absenteeism in Certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during August, 1959 






Percentage of Abeenteeism due to 

Industry and Atci 

No 
i of 
Re 

Totaf No 
of Man- 
shifts 

Total 
No of 

Sickness 

Sociaf 

Other Causes 


1 


Scheduled 
to Work 

3 

shifts 

Absent 

4 

Accident 

; Religion 

C 

a With 

7 

Without 

Leave 

8 

All 

Cnuies 

9 

CoHf>n Milli — 










1 

1,CG,»30 

23,762 

5 7 

0 2 

0 7 

1 2 


Iisdiirat 

8 

3,84 801 

40,638 

3 9 

3 4 

4 0 

1 6 


Coimbatore . 

U 

•J,G3.6>3 

57,803 

3 6 

0 7 

5 4 

2 3 

12-0 

Tirunffveli 


4,88,099 

3),’4'» 


2 3 

4 4 

0 4 


Others . 

i 

OO.SiO 

9.62'» 

3 2 

0 r> 

7 1 

0 8 

9 0 

H'ooJ/en J/itJi— 









Dhari^al . ' 

1 

C3.0’$ 

3,789 

0 0 

— 

3 5 

I 2 

7.6 

Iron and Sltd 
Factoriei— 









West Rental . 

, 3 

3,S4,lll 

30,347 

3 0 



3 4 

0 <> 


Rihnr , 

1 4 , 

S,0S,19C 

1.08,400 

3 0 

0 9 

5 7 

2 5 

12 1 

^tadru . 

1 1 

2J.8>4 

2,389 

3 8 

2 C 

4 1 

— 

10 5 

Ordnanet Foe 

lorli.1— 









est Benffal 

1 0 ■ 

2.13, 3t7 

18,407 

2 7 

0 7 

4 4 

0 8 


Bombay 

t! ' 

i,2S.S73 

22,832 

3 2 

0 0 1 

6 1 I 



Madhyftpfftdesh 

1 3 

2. 21.88 1 

22.478 

3 0 


6 7 

0 4 


Uttar Pradesh 

7 

2,9!,470 I 

23.338 1 

3 1 


S 3 


7 9 

Madras 

1 

2T.942 

3.402 

4 3 

0 5 j 

8 0 

0 0 

12 3 

Ofnira/ FaelontJ - 









Andhra 

1 

17,040 

COO 

0 7 





Madras 

1 

25,211 

3,01C 

2 9 

2-8 

0 3 



Madhya Pradesh 

1 

1,026 

70 

3 5 

1 > 

2 7 



\\est Heneal . 

I 

10,977 

' 1,325 

1 1 5 



1 9 

4 4 


Rihar 

3 

44,073 

82>91 

7-7 

1-3 

7-7 

2 4 

19-1 

.Vafth Faclorif) 









Romhav 

1 

30,869 

2,550 

1 7 

0 4 

0 7 



U esl Bencat 

1 

42,015 


2 4 






Uttar I'radesli 

I 

30,682 

J.W2 

0 2 


1-7 

3 5 


Asiam . 

1 

22,638 

2.211 

3 3 



6 2 



Madras . 

1 

33,683 

4.521 

5 6 

— 

S-0 

2-1 

12-7 

TraiTitfvjy nvi- 
<Aop< 









Bombay 

Delhi 

1 

1435 

209 

2 0 





Calniffe 

1 

28,224 

1,60S 

i-5 

M 


3 1 

5-7 

Ttlf^raph Horl. 









Bombay 

I 

28,820 

2.936 

1-0 



0.0 


Me«t Beneal . 

1 

53,550 

6.‘>57 

3*3 





desh. . 

1 

31,418 

2.911 

0-0 

1 

8-8 1 


9-4 


Returns on Absenteeism. 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Tab:^ 23— Interim Series of All-India Average Consumer Price 
Numbers for Working Class along with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 
(Bose- Shifted to 1949=100) 


[Gene- Food 
rel I Index 
Index ' 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 


1951 

1955 

1956 
1937 
1958 


1938— 

Aug, 


Alt India* 
original base 
1949 


Feb 


March 




>191 


^r- 

bul 

t 

Oey 


Pakistan 

Bur. 

Co 

lombo 


''S 

*^anj 

Ran- 

goon 

93 

105 

03 

00 

95 

83 

94 

no 

108 

100 

09 

83 

99 

109 

114 

102 

107 

79 

101 

111 

121 

113 

106 

77 

112 

no 

120 

111 

89 

74 

12> 

no 

128 

106 

90 

76 

m 

109 

128 

110 

105 

85 

139 

112 

132 

120 

no 

93 

17.3 

114 

132 

128 

115 

89 

ri7B 

114 

133 

128 

117 

97 

ll84 

n4 

132 

129 

119 

94 

ri83 

no 

133 

121 

118 

91 

193 

115 

132 

lie 

113 

86 

1.204 

114 

132 

,113 

no 

78 

1101 

114 

132 

113 

in 

74 

212 

111 

131 

114 

in 

73 

L213 

114 

132 

no 

113 

75 

f215 

1 

115 

132 

IIBR 

112 

74 

< 

115 

131 

117 

113 

75 

L 

116 

132 

118 

115 

73 


115 

133 





114 



- 



. .. ... .uc I*ee of Food Index 
thia purpose Ihe senes «ith base IQAi «e ww of General Index. This implies lhat for 

since bwn discontinued is linked tn the *£?!?** ^ published simultaneously, but has 

India index on base 1944= M 


1 tliscontinoed is linked tn fh. .iJ—T . puuiisnea simultaneously, but nai 

tx on base 1944= 00 dunnl th “** “>« provisional aU- 

neiatter senes The fignree given above have been denved on the basis 

JRelatea to the quarter ending September KKR. 

Smra-. (,) I.I, O. „„p, f„ L.W B™.« f„ .J-I.di. ltd,.. 
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Table 24— Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class 
(excluding Labour Bureau Series) 

(Base shifted to 1949—100) 








Index 

Number 





Onpinel 

Con 

General | 


Feed flrouii 


lee 

toe* 

19^ 

JdIt 

1999 

Ang 

uH 

1958 

19^ 

Ton 

Aug 

1959 

Tulv 

\iig j 
1»">8 ' 

1 I95S 

1 

3 

3 

* 

5 

8 

’ 1 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 



1 



1 


1 





Bombay . 

July IW 

3 (17 

131 

138 

132 

129 

3 66 

in 

112 

137 

133 


Tuns 1031 

1 , 







1 

1 


Abmedebnd 

AagiiH 1928 

2 18 

125 

121 

IIG 

llti 

2 55 

135 

1 118 


111 


July 1927 ' 











Sbolapsr , 

1 F*b 1927 

2 J» 

m 

m 

KW 

195 

2 92 

m 

no 

122 

118 


Jan 1928 











Jelgeon . 

Aueuat 

1939 

* 25 

111 ' 

118 ' 

112 

107 

1 62 

120 

126 

no 

109 

Nigpur , 

AusMat 

1039 

3 77 

131 

133 ' 

118 

no 

3 8l 

139 

136 

120 

121 

AiidAfa Rn<fe<A-> 












Rjdmbed Citv 

Aogait 1913 

July 19U 

1 St 

132 

133 

129 

123 

1 51 

ISl 

152 

i 112 . 

137 

JUndne— 












Medru City . 

Jnlf 1933 

3 S3 

131 

131 

129 

121 

3 03 

130 

)37 

127 

121 


June 1938 











Ily^re- 












Euigelnre 

July 1933 

3 PI 

112 

111 

132 

131 

3 12 

110 

11. 1 

133 

130 


Inno 103C 











Nnore . 

llfl 

3-07 

111 

111 

128 

121 

3 12 

149 

118 

120 

127 

KoUr Cold 

FiMda. 

Do 

3-Jtt 

J42 

III 

13? 

ISO 

3 31 

lie 

... 

134 

133 













Emekulnm 

Aiigu-t 

1939 

3-68 

123 

121 

115 

111 

1 63 

128 

130 

119 

118 

Inchof . 

Do 

3'3S 

132 

131 

120 

119 

1 35 

139 

111 

122 

120 

Pl/af rradeat— 












■ ■ 

Angifl 

1039 

<•78 

98 

97 

103 

98 

5 38 

91 

93 

102 . 

91 


»»r»ioa*'f»ctor*** "" ''ngin«l bw* the index fignn* gUen here »hoold be multiplied bj tbe 

5o«fe< —Stele CoTemmrnl*. 


Table 25— Recent Series of Consumer Price Index Numbers 
(excluding Labour Series) 
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Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Number tor Working Class 
DURING August, 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class for 
20 centres are set out in the following tables These index numbers 
with the exception of those for Bhopal, Beawar, Satna and Mercara 
(for which the base periods are the calendar year 1951, August 1951 
to July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 m the last two cases, res- 
pectively) measure from the level of 1949, to which the base period 
has been arithmetically shifted, the overall changes in the retail 
prices of goods and services purchased by the working class Details 
of the method used for converting the figures on original base to the 
new base year, 1949 are given in the July. 1955 and January. 1956, 
issues of the “Indian Labour Gazette’’ The corresponding index 
numbers for the latest available month on base 1944=100 are also 
given m the relevant table. 

As compared to the previous month, the index number for 
Tinsukia recorded the maximum rise of 6 points The index numbers 
for Kharagpur and Mercara advanced by 4 points each The index 
number for Cuttack declined by 4 points The index numbers for 10 
centres showed only minor fluctuations Provisional figures are not 
commented upon here. 

Remarks on the more important movements m the index numbers 
and prices for August 1959 are given below, only those for Delhi 
relate to September 1959 In view of the primary interest m the in- 
crease in prices, the number of points by which price relatives moved 
is also shown m brackets against the items In case of decline, the 
number is given with a minus sign. 

Delhi 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 118 during September, 1959 The fuel and lighting group 
index number declined by 3 points mainly due to a fall in the price 
of firewood (—-4). The clothing group index number advanced by 
1 point mainly due to higher quotations for khadi (2) and shirting (3). 
The miscellaneous group index number also appreciated by 1 point 
due to higher quotations for washing soap (5) The food group index 
number remained stationary. 

Ajmer 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 105, when rounded upto the nearest integer The food 
group index number declined by 1 point mainly due to a fall m the 
prices of mutton ( — II) The fuel and lighting group index number 
appreciated by 5 points due to higher quotations for firewood (5) and 
kerosene oil (4). The clothing and the miscellaneous group index 
numbers remained stationary. 


Dchn-on-Sone 

The index number further appreciated by 1 point continuing the 
upward tendency noticed in July, 1959 and stood at 101 The food 
group index number advanced by 1 point on account of a rise in the 
ff'^stard oil (6), potatoes (7). onions (11) and chillies 
tb) The clothing group index number declined by 1 point due to a 
fall in the prices of dhoti (—1) and scree (— 1 ). The fuel and hghtinc 
and the miscellaneous group index numbers remained stationary 
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Monghyr 

The index number declined by 2 points after having almost 
remained stationary during the preceding month and stood at 99. 
The food group index number recorded a fall of 2 points due to 
lower quotations for rice ( — 3) and maize ( — 15) The clothing group 
index number advanced by 4 points due to a rise m the prices of 
dhoti (2). saree (2), markin (8), long cloth (10) and shirting (10). The 
miscellaneous group index number declined by 1 point due to a fall 
m the prices of hair oil (—8) and pan-stipari (—17) The fuel and 
lighting group index number remain^ stationary. 

Cuttack 

The index number further declined by 4 points continuing the 
downward trend noticed last month and stood at 118. The food 
group index number receded by 5 points due to a fall m the prices 
of dal moong ( — 16), gourds (—100) and brmjal (—6) The fuel and 
lighting group index number advanced by 3 points mainly due to a 
rise in tne price of firewood (4) The miscellaneous group index 
number declined by 2 points due to lower quotations for pan (—9) 
and supan (—2) The clothing group index number remained 
stationary. 

Berhampur 

The index number further advanced by 1 point continuing the 
upward trend noticed since June, 1959 and stood at 117. The food 
group index number appreciated by 2 points mainly due to an in- 
crease in the prices of fish (6), bnnjal (24). tamarind (25) and sugar 
(6) The fuel and lighting group index number moved up by 1 point 
due to a rise in the price of firewood (5) The miscellaneous group 
index number also showed a rise of 1 point due to higher quotations 
for tobacco (4) The clothing group index number remained sta- 
tionary 

Tmsulcia 

The index number advanced by 6 points and stood at 121. The 
food group index number moved up by 8 points mainly due to higher 
quotations for nee (16), hsh (22) and potatoes (29) Other group index 
numbers remained stationary 

X^dhtona 

The index number declined by 1 point reversing the upward 
trend noticed since June, 1959 and stood at 100 The food group index 
number registered a fall of 2 points mainly due to a recession in the 
prices of milk ( — 11), curd (—15) and chillies (—5). The fuel and 
lighting group index number declined by 2 points due to a fall m 
price of mustard oil (—8) The miscellaneous group index number 
appreciated by 2 points due to higher quotations for tobacco 
(12) The clothing group index number remained stationary. 

Akola 

The index number further advanced by 2 points continuing the 
upward tendency noticed since May, 1959 and stood at 110. The food 
group index number appreciated by 5 points mainly due to a rise 
in the prices of nee (13), wheat (10), Juar (5), dal fur (10), milk (6) 
onions (15) and sugar (9). The fuel and lighting group index number 
receded by 3 points due to a fall m the price of firewood (—15). The 
clothing group index number advanced by 1 point due to higher 
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quotations for twill (2) and scree (1). The miscellaneous group index 
number appreciated by 2 points due to a rise in the price of soap 
washing (15) and an increase m the barber charges (8). 

Kharagpur 

The index number further advanced by 4 points continuing the 
UDward tendency noticed since June. 1959 and stood at 115. The food 
group index number appreciated by 5 points due to a rise in the 
prices of rice (7)^ fish (16) and brmjal (27) The miscellaneous group 
index number advanced by 4 points due to higher quotations for 
soap washing (9), soap toilet (4) and hair oil (11) The clothing and 
the fuel and lighting group index numbens remained stationary 
Merccrc (Base 1953=100) 

The index number appreciated by 4 points after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 129 The 
food group index number advanced by 5 points due to higher 
quotations for nee (10), ragi (14). onions (14), brmjals (67), chillies 
(11) and tamarind (58) The clothing group index number advanced 
by 1 point mainly due to a rise m the price of scree (2) The miscel- 
laneous group index number also appreciated by 1 point due to a 
rise m the shave and hair cut charges (20) The fuel and lighting 
group index number remained stationary 

Bhopal (Base. 1951=100) 

The index number further appreciated by 1 point continuing the 
upward trend noticed during the preceding month and stood at 115 
The food group index number advanced by 1 point due to a rise in 
the prices of potatoes (21) and bnnja! (16). Other group index 
number remained stationary 

Setna (Base- 1953=100) 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and remained 
stationary at 102, when rounded upto the nearest integer The fuel 
and lighting group index number appreciated by 2 points due to a 
rise in the prices of firewood (6) and cowdung cakes (4) Other group 
index numbers remained stationary 

Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base. August 1939=100 
Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
Government of India's Cost of Living Index Scheme during the 
period October 1943 to October 1944, the consumer price index num- 
bers on the original base 1944=100 for August 1959 and September 
1959 were 156 35 and 156.26 respectively. 

To meet the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi, worked out an index number senes with 
price base August, 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
enquiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices In this 
senes the average index for 1944 worked out to 260 8. Linking this 
figure with the index number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau 
Series, the Consumer Price Index Number for the month of Septem- 
ber 1959 on pre-war August 1939 base may be estimated to be 407.53. 
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Table 26— Labour Bureau Consumer Price 
(Bose shifted to 1949=100 
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Index Numbers for Working Class 

except for centres morked with an asterisk) 
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Con- 

in. 1 
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1* 

oe 
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13 

sir ^ 
939 

14 

958 1 

16 1 

tmI 

)38 1 

f 

16 

ctor*. 

17 

ng. lul] 
959 1939 

IB 19 
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1958 1 

20 
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f 

21 
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959 1 

23 

uly A 
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24 
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25 

ij8 

26 
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27 

t-8l 

es 

81 1 

75 

74 
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1 
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.. 
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112 
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in 
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97 1 

94 1 

93 

1 83 
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96 

97 

64 
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1-68 
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1 18 

136 131 

U2 
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49 
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96 

83 

83 
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98 

93 

83 

SOP 
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91 
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97 

98 

1 31 
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83 
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100 
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I'Sl 

1! 

75 

86 

83 

1-29 

131 12* 
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no 

31 
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no 
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l-«0 
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1 30 

116 11 
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13J 

US 
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174 17 

1-65 
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93 

91 


101 10 
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1 40 
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in 
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ISO 51 

o-ei 
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139 
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2 15 

64 6 

4 66 

65 

1 40 

92 

92 

80 

89 

130 86 

1*69 
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lOS 
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1-35 

122 12 

2 122 

122 

1 17 

99 

99 

95 

100 


O-iS 

112 

113 

99 

98 

1-33 

133 13 

13 133 
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1 11 
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119 
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1-51 

IS 

75 

75 

74 

1 02 

IM 1 
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1 76 

97 

95 

96 

93 
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l-»« 

97 
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^BLE 27 — Consumers Price Index Numbers for Mujdle Class, Low* 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in Certain States 

(Base Shifted to 1949=100) 


Name of Centre ^ 

Vu^ust j 

1S50 

August 1 
1D58 ' 

Average 

1D58 



j 




MIDDLE CLASS 


Calcutta • 


- 


112 

108(P) 

Asaniol 

■ • 

- 


119 

n2(P) 


LOW PAID EMPLOl'EES 



% I'aVliapatOacQ 


IBS 

1^5 

118 

120 

Eluru 


131 

134 

124 

120 

Cuddalore 


118 

ns 

114 

112 

riruchirapallt 


113 

115 

105 

104 

Madurai 


no 

117 

104 

103 

Coimbatore • 


120 

124 

lU 

lU 

KoabiVode ■ 


no 

124 

106 

106 

BeUary 


121 

121 

112 

112 


RURAL POrULATlOX 



Adtiruraiii 


120 

123 

116 

116 

Thettangi 


nu 

133 

128 

123 

Alauiuni ■ 


130 

127 

120 

114 

Madhavaram ■ 


117 

116 

116 

118 

Pulijur 


123 

121 

113 

113 

Agaram 


120 

120 

117 

IIS 

Tbulayanatbam 


lOo 

104 

104 

103 

Eriodu 


147 

140 

no 

121 

GokilapuraTn • 

. 

m 

103 

103 

103 

Kioathukudavu • 


lit 

113 

111 

no 

Guduvancheri • 


100 

103 

99 

93 

Kunnalhur 


109 

100 

107 

100 

Koduvalli 


103 

105 

06 

97 


SouTci : State Goretiuneota , 
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Retail and Wholesale Prices 

Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles of Consumption 
18 Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the Month of Augu 
1959. 

(Base 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumpti • 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of August. 19: 
are given in the following tables These measure the percenta 
variations m the retail prices of individual items as compared 
their prices during the year. 1949 Further details m regard to tl 
compilation of these price relatives have been published in tl 
October, 1953, issue of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’ Articles f' 
which the price relative during the month of August 1959 showt 
variations of 10 points or more from the corresponding hgure in tl 
previous month are given against each centre m the stateme’ 
below The magnitude of variation is also shown m brackets In ca 
of a decline the number is given with a minus sign 


N*me of the Centro 
iin<l !»tntc 
(U 

Xamei of the commodiiiea and vnrinlion* in tlmr price 
rtlative m brnikvts 

(5> 


Urban Cnlrei 

Sunt 

Moong Dal ( — 11), Potatoes <11) 

Pohad 

Sugar f—LS), Milk <^40> 

Bihnr— 


Tatna 

Bariev (—12). Cor (1C), Fi»b (IT). Supan (14) 

Punjab— 

Amntiar 

Potatoe* (14) 

Ullnr Prfn1t>S — 

Lucknow 

Sugar (—12). Onioiw ( — 12), Pan ( — 14) 

Aftra 

Onions (12), .Milk (—11). 

Bareilly 

Onions (Ifl). Potvtoca (.W). 

Banaraa 

Ma»h Dal ( — 12). Sugar (l.S), Cur (14). Onions (12). Pan (—12). 

Meerut 

Pan (12) 

ITmI Bfnyttl— 

Howrah 

Rice (12) Clire Pure (11), Firewood (12). 

Budj^l Butlpe 

Polaloes (11). Pan (—12). 

KanVinara 

Rice (—23). .Sugar (—11). 

Calcutta 

Fi-h (11) 

Gauripore 

Fi<h (11) 

Seratnpore 

Firh(lS). 

Kancharapara 

Cram (10). Oram Da) <— H). Arhar Dal (—11), .Salt (—17). 
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(1) 

(2) 

Andhra Pradeih — 

Bvral Centrei 

Kristna 

Jo^at (Wi. 

As’am— 


Msibang , . ' 

Edihle Oi1( — 14). 

Bihar — 1 


Teghra • . . I 

Maize { — IC). Uaah Dal { — 13), Gram Dal { — 12), Athar Dal { — 10) 
Sugar (15), Potatoea (IT), Paa (—42). 

Bombay— 


Lakh , 

Arhar Dal (—11), Gur (—11), Chilliei (11) 

Madhya Praduh — 


Mulupt 

Ctulhel (10). 

Salacaatpur . 

Sugar (16). 

Mysort— 


Kudchi . 

Oram Dal (—15). 

Uatur 

Potatoe* (—15). 

Ri^atthan — 


Nina 

1 5(«ong Dal (-15), Sugar (12), Ghee Pure (—21). 
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Table 2&— Price Relatives of Certain Selected Articles at 18 
Urban and 12 Rural Centris fob the Month of August, 1959 
(Bo^e: 1949=100) 


9 10 11 I 13 I 13 I 14 IS 


V32 03 — 89 93 81 87 63 69 94P 91* 81 66 87 

i 112 |l02 illSn 85 84 16 66 82 182 IfloB 143c 170 )113 

_ 9', _ 148 106 100 100 109 89 122 07 71* 81 j 0f> 

_ 103 — — W 02 9) 86 SS — — _ — I — 

167 lU — _ — — — — — — — 


I 96 84 |122 1 83 111 


9.1 146 _ 140 115 94 11.1 103 112 107 109 \09 124 113 104 

96 — — — 93 109 121 106 100 1 12 — — — — — 

83 74 _ 99 — — — — — — 123 91 103 81 100 

no — 124 130 121 121 139 123 112 118 125 119 100 109 100 


OtXtr Food 
ArtitU*^ 

Our ! . I 

Ghf? Turf . 1 

F4ibl» Oil 


122 lOOf lU* I 
I 122 158 I 

119 — 142 

' 102 — — ■ 

^ 132 89 97 

I 123 123 125 I 

) 1.5 108 60 

I 02 151 100 


62 120 46 
143 109 86 

: 99 9'> ~J 


133 126 no 
132 115 114 
04 10) 07 
101 112 103 
. 96 89 85 
>23 12S 130 
75 109 100 
; 109 113 109 
; 77 73 73 
no 90 94 
. — 134 107 

SI 64 67 
I 93 114 117 
) 109 109 90 


127 112 122 
109 112 100 
86 80 67 
103 99 113 
I 8.'> 86 87 

'lOO >30 )54 
100 75 100 
97 IM 90 
67 69 CS 

02 84 99 

123 101 121 
70 58 83 

119 93 112 

96 99 03 


Firellood . 132 109 80 I00 76 76 81 89 84 97 92 95 91 — 71 

JUtchBoi 120 86 88 120 120 140 160 120 140 140 120 120 100 100 120 

K«To«rn(. Oil . 119 9.5 111 109 103 116 96 lOJ IM 93 100 100 100 49 lOO 

i/McHldnroNt- 

190 81 123 100 100 133 133 92 100 133 107 107 107 04 100 

. 129 _ 100 91 lot 135 ((H) 74 94 12S lol 147 §( 107 

V«pn,,l„Tig. 112 100 76 107 111 J47 109 74 67 107 101 83 78 01 90 

lUirOil . 113 ICVJ 129 10.5 ____ _ no 145 123 150 112 129 

S6 — 144 120 _ as 90 51 2') 73 66 112 129 03 101 

. . l.’,9 192 192 123 — 209 236 227 174 219 242 217 217 233 221 

»Tv.. , SiTvrrt—lAliour Bureau 

1 7 ** V worked out on the ba^is of price* quoted from the fair price shop*. 

worked oat bj taLinKfeir and open market priceain theratfoofS I. 
o T?e compiled hr taking ayerage of the openmarkrt and fair prire*. 

II p t relatiTeha* been worked oat bj taking fair and open market priceain lheratloof3.2. 



INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


ilontbly Ariulea on eoonotmc ftcd tocul topics A stAtisUi'al supplement gives mfonnstion 
on employmcat, unompIoyiBant, o&gc*, coossoier pnce«, etc. Among recent &cticle3 kere bees 
the following' 

The inBuence of International LAboor Conventions on Indian Labour Legislation, Eoiplo}* 
nieat and Unemployment . Goremment Pidicies since I960. Social Aspects of European Econo 
mio Co operation- International Movetneot of Capital and Labour since 1945 

Women m the Factory A Record of l*ersonaI Experieacs Welfare of Seamen on Board Ship. 

A specimen copy of the Renev and a Catalogue of International Labour Office Publics tioni 
will be forwarded on application to the International lAbour Office, Geneva, or to the Director 
offndian Branch Office of the I L 0 , LMandl flouse. Neir Delhi. 

^nn\^a\ SubsctiBiion : Rs. 24 00 Sing\e copy : Rs, 2 40 

(Published tn Sngltsh, French and Spanish Editions) 


MONTHLY COAL BULLETIN 

Issoed by 

Tbe Chief lospector of IVIines in India 

Dsriged to meet the pressing need for eunent infomatjon on the coal nnniug industry 
m Inma, the Monthly Coal Bulletin presents on op to.date slalistjcal picture of the vanoiis 
industry. In pantcuUr, tbe Bulletin gives the latest Information on production 
and distribution of coal, labour employed m the collieries, tbeir wages and hoore. productivity! 
mechanisation and nsny other subjects. 

Price per copy : 76 Kaye False 

Available from : 

THE K&NASEE OF POBUCATIOSB. CIVIL LIKES. DELHI-8 


VP216DofLB— 1.260— 17.1L69—GIP8 
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A RELIABLE GUIDE FOR COMPANY EXECUTIVES 


“COiDlERCE’*, tlirougli the infdinni of its weekly features — Textiles, 
Banking, Insurance, Engineering andTransport, Coal, Jute, Planting, Com- 
merce and Industry, Company Affairs, Company and Market Reports, Stock 
Exchange Quotations and Reviews — ^ineets the need by presenting an unbroken 
and connected account of all financial, commercial and industrial development 
in India. 

Inland Foreign 

Subscription Kates : Yearly Es. 65*50 Rs. 70 

(Inclufire of Po*t«g»j 

"COMMERCE” 

(ESTABLISHED; 1010} 

India's Premier Financial, Commercial and Industrial Jcnioal 
BRADY HOUSE, VEER NARIMAN ROAD. FORT, BOMBAY 


LABOUR BULLETIN 

BONTHLY POBLTCATIOK OF THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT, 

UTTAR PRADESH. INDIA 

tjwrlsl latuns ot (be BoBetla i <t) PutUcaUoa ot op-to-dato itstlstlu) sad etber laloraiatiOB 
pcrulolfis to Labeurs (2) Special articles on Labour prebtems; (3) Re^rt eo the admlalitn- 
ticn fli Labour Acts; (4) Reports enStaUstle^eaqulrles ceadaeted by the Department; 

(5} Labour laws ud labour hoUfieatlons; (3) labour Ist»US;rfiee, 

Raid 0/ nbteri^nm i 

fi.oi.to. .. 5o«p. Arawi :: S.‘ 

cat* it had /n»n , 

Ecperlaiesdfiit, Filotlas ud StaUooery, D.P., ALLAHABAD (Isdla) 


ANDHRA PRADESH LABOUR BULLETIN 

pIONTlILY) 


CooUlas nseial lalortuatioo rebtlns to labour problems and Labour LesIsUttoa, lUmpses 
on sQ India Avards, notes on conetilstloo. consumer price Index numbers, labour sutlittos 
and other mst'ers relancj to bbosr la the state. 


Annu'd subecn'plton ; Jii.C 


Arailoilf/rnm / 

The Editor, Aodhnt Pradesh Labour Bulletin 
tOonuoissjonfroIXAbnur) 

Aodhnt Pnidc.th. Ilfd.-Dn. 



REGISTERED NO. P.3I)7. 


THE 

INDIAN LABOUR YEAR BOOK 
1955-56 

Itsued ij Oie Gmmmml of India Mimary of Lahmr & Employment 
Labour Bureau, Simla 

Tie Year Book contains information up to 30ti September, 1956 re- 
a in^ to Employment, Labour Legislation, Labour Administration, 
industrial Relations, Wages and Earnings, Cost and Standard of 
iving. Health and Safety, Industrial Housing, Labour Welfare, 
Indian Labour Overseas, India and the International Labour 
rganisation, etc. It also contains a special statistical appendix. 


trade unions in INDIA 

1954-55 & 1955-56 

Issued by the labour Bureau, SImistry of Labour and Employment 
Government of India 

^ntama daU relating to number, members and finances of 
Eeg..t.r.a Trada Ui.,om by Muatria,. It also givas number 
Md membemhip of Trade Unions afflimled to tie four important 
Central All-India Organieations ofsTorkem. 


Embol y-bc.o.Miee 


Price El. 17-50nP 


Apply quoting symbol to — 

IMNAGER OF FURLICATIOKS, CIVIL LINES, DELItI-8 


2-0» or 3ih. per copy 

Indian Labour Oaeetle” \Rs. 24-CO or SOsh. per ainnm 

complaints regarding lie .tsfribntion of thi-Garette should 
be made to the Manager of Pubbcat.ons, Civil Lines, Delli-S 


rmo m in-oiA nv nin or India peesis smiLA 


,v 



LABOUR BUREAU 

RtlXISTRY OF LABOUR AND E^TPLOYSIENT • GOVERNMENT OF'LNDIA 
VOL. X\TI No. 5 & G NOV. & DEC. 1959 
Rs. 2.«9/3sh. 



I 

LABOUR BUREAU PUBLICATIONS 


Symbcl Titla of tbe pablicttioa 


Tear of 

Ihibliea. Pr{«e 
tion 


DI'ICS Elements of Indiutrial Wd)«B«io2 .... 

Dl^lBS Froblema of lodiu Labosp— A STniposinsi . 

DIa 204 Report 00 u) Eeqalfyinto thoCbotand Staodardof Lit- 
ios of Rlaatatioo Workers In Sooth lodis< 

Dlrl83 Report on the enqaiij into the Oust and Standard of 
Living of Plantation Workers uiAesam and UangaL 

DliB4 Indostna) Award* In lodla— An AAaljsis (Second Imprea* 

*\on). 

CLB.11 Eoonoznio and Social Statna of Women Workers in India 

DLB<654 Large Industrial EitablishiiMDte in India, 1954 , , 

DLB-9 Report on an £oqiiii 7 into Condition* of Labour in tbs 

C^ewnnt Proeeeemg Indnstiy in India. 

DLB-10 Cost of Living Index Kttfflbefs in bdia— A Uonograpb , 

DLB'12 ReportonsnEoqair 7 intotheRaini]yBndgetiofWorkers 

Id Shopal City. 

DI«6'13 Report on an Enquiry InlothoFamllj Bodgete of Indus- 
tnal Workers In Beawar (Ajmer). 

DLB-Ii Labour Conditions In the Bmlding end Conetnetioa In* 

dostry in India. 

DLB-IS Child taboor In India 

DLB.169'SB Indian labour Year Boo^ 1955.59 ■ . , . 

1100 

Important lAbonr Law*->A Chart* . . > • 


1947 0 4 0 

1947 120 

1948 260 

1948 180 

1951 400 

1953 1 0 0 

or 6d. 

1953 70 SO nP. 

1954 260 

1954 6 12 0 

or 6s. 

1954 300 

or 6f. 

1954 3 14 0 

mr 6*. td 

1954 240 

or 8s. 

1954 140 

et 3s. 

1959 14 0 0 

or 22s. 

1956 0-08 


1}I3*17/900 Report on an Enqniiy into Family Bodgets of Indnstn'ai 
Workers in Sstoa. 

liLB-18/SOO Report on an Bn qoiry into Family Bndgets of Indostsiai 
Workers In Cooig. 

BLB.16*60 Report on the Working of the ICnimiuD Wages Act, 19(8 
for the Tear 1955. 

1)1^20 Laboor Uanagement, Ocosmltatioo and Oo-operation In the 
Tata Iron and Steal Company. 

DLB-654 The Statistioe of Faelones 1954 


Irado Unions, 1954-66 & 1055-66 . 


1986 2 12 0 

1986 820 

1987 4 It 0 

1987 I'SO 

1988 700 

1058 17.50 


Copies av^labls from— 

UaninxB or PunucaTtons. Chvn. Xats. Pxlbz.8 


•Onpies aTalUbte from the Dinotor, lebonr Bnioan, Simla# 

West Bengal Labour Gazette 

JUonlWy Ptifclwolion oj lie Department of Labour, 

Goveriment of West Bengal. 

Speoial P^atares-— Labour Legislation and notifloations— both Central and State; importa^ 
deoiaiona of Supreme Court and of vanoue High Court* s Summaries of awarda of thefts 
lodastnal Tribunal* and Labour Courts; Labour Intelligence*; notes on ooneiliatons ; ooueetive 
bargaining ; reports on tbs activities of diffsront Directorates cnder Labour Departmroh 
Labour Welfare, 6tatii>tioal enquiries and infonnabon; rpeoial artloTes. 

RATES OF SCBSCBISTIOH— Bs. O-TSnP PM copy— EngBjh 14- 88. 

1^ 9 per annum. 

fiuismjrfwn to 6e tent to : 

SnperinteadeQt, OoTemment Printing, West Bengal, S8, Gopalnagar 
Road, fblcntta 27 
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irroiAN LABOUR JOURNAL 

The Indian Labour Gazette commenced publication in July 1943 
During the last 17 years it has served the need of the public for an 
authoritative chronicle disseminating factual and statistical informa- 
tion on labour matters Since the commencement of the Indian Labour 
Gazette in 1943, the labour subject has assumed vast importance both 
from the administrative and the social angle. In the scheme of plan- 
ned economic development, the role assigned to labour is that of an 
equal and active partner To enable them to play their role more 
cflcctively it is necessary that the workers, their leaders, the employ- 
ing interests and the discerning public should keep in constant touch 
with major developments in labour economics and its practical 
application m day-to-day problems It has, therefore, been decided 
to enlarge the scope of the Indian Labour Gazette to include thought- 
provoking articles on labour problems and Government policies and 
practices, by prominent economists, labour administrators, trade 
unionists, employers and othci knowledgeable persons, and to make 
It a forum for the discussion of labour problems m their various 
aspects. 

It has also been decided to change its name to the Indian Labour 
Journal. Special articles arc proposed to be included in the quarterly 
issues of the Journal Other issues will, by and large, conform to 
the present pattern 

It IS proposed to commence the Indian Labour Journal from 
January 19C0 and efforts are being made to bring out the January 
issue some lime in the 3rd week of the month. Subscription rates 
will be announced later — Editor 

LABOUR— PARTICIPATION IN UP— PAST EXPERIENCES AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS 
Dr J L. Rastogi* 

One of the most important methods of securing the co-operation 
and loyalty of the workforce in modern industry is its association 
with the management Labour participation, in fact, means dcmocra- 
tisation of factory administration where all those constituting the 
firm are consulted and suggestions asked for before taking any action 
afTccting the interest of the employees Workers are given wider 
r esponsib ilities not only in actual performance but also sometimes 

Luckow”'*"' Arr>>«l F«cuhj of lorumtrrc. ljjrkro» UniVtr^j- 
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in factory administration. The feeling of partnership in industry 
inspires workers to contribute their maximum" towards increased 
productivity of the concern 

Worker participation in U. P. was for the first time, introduced 
in 1948 under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 by requiring every 
factory employing 200 or more workers to constitute a works com- 
mittee Each works committee w^ to be composed of at the most 
14 members, half of whom were to be the representatives of labour. 
The representatives of the management were to be nominated while 
those of the workmen were to be appointed by the recognised trade 
unions, or in the absence of such Unions to be elected by workers. 

The object in the formation of works committees was introduc- 
tion of the idea of industrial democracy in day to day affairs of the 
industry They were to provide a recognised and regular means of 
consultation between the management and the workers in order to 
create interest and initiative and infuse responsibility, at the same 
time preventing misunderstanding and lU-wiIl. Although well inten- 
tioned, works committees failed to bring about the desired results. 

Numerous reasons can be attributed for the failure of these joint 
committees in the State, the most important being*.— 

1 These committees were imposed under legislative compulsion 
and not organised voluntarily by various employers. Therefore they 
failed to develop initiative and interest of various parties in their 
working and to create an atmosphere of goodwill and co-operation 

2. There were many inherent defects in the provisions relating 
to works committees. — 

(a) The jurisdiction of these committees extended to all types 
of matters including those which are usually appropriate 
for collective bargaining like hours of work, wages, etc. 

tb) The authority of these committees was not clearly defined. 
It was not known whether their jurisdiction was advisory, 
supervisory or administrative. 

(c) Agam as under the provision of the Notification only one 
committee was to ^ organised in each establishment irres- 
pective of the number of employees, it failed to establish 
direct contacts between the workers in the lower levels 
and the management 

3. Illiteracy and ignorance 'of the working masses in the State 
also have been an important cause for the failure of works com- 
mittees. They know very little about their work, workshop or their 
problems and requirements. Their knowledge of the working and 
contribution of joint committees m harmonising relations is meagre- 
Under such circumstances the workmen’s representatives fail to take 
an effective part in the proceedings of works committees. 

4 Absence of representative trade unions m many concerns was 
yet another cause for the failure of works committees. Trade union 
movement in U.P. is still in its infancy. A large number of workers 
are not union-conscious. Due to absence of union backing workers’ 
representatives could not meet management's representatives on 
equal footing. 
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5 Union rivalry, sometimes, made the formation and working of 
these joint committees quite impossible 

6 Non-cooperation and unsympathetic attitude of the lower exe- 
cutives, supervisors and top management also contributed consider- 
ably towards the failure of works committees These managerial 
personnel were afraid that these committees might take away their 
powers and rights 

The Second Five Year Plan of India again emphasised the need 
for greater workers’ association with the management in order to 
infuse harmony and good-will in management — employee relations 
The matter was accordingly discussed in the 15th Indian Labour 
Conference, 1957 and accepted in principle Since then the Govern- 
ment of India has been trying to induce and encourage employers to 
introduce it voluntarily according to accepted principles in their 
o\vn interest and in the interest of the industry and the national 
economy. However, in Uttar Pradesh, it has been introduced, to a 
certain extent, only in Modi Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills 
Modinagar. The agreement between that mill and their workers’ 
union provides for the formation of central and departmental joint 
committees Schemes are also being worked out for introducing it 
in the Government Precision Instruments Factory, Lucknow and 
the Government Cement Factory, Churk. 

fmportant Pre-requisites 

The success of any scheme of labour participation m manage- 
ment depends on the sincerity of purpose, mutual confidence and 
understanding and willingness on the part of the parties to cooperate 
Being a matter of human relations worker association should bo 
voluntary and m-built rather than introduced by external pressure 
or legislation However, certain broad principles should be laid down 
for general guidance and to ensure certain amount of uniformity in 
systems adopted by various undertakings 

What IS more essential is a change in the attitude of the parties 
towards each other Management must not regard it as an agency 
which would undermine its owm authority. Workers’ association with 
the management will educate them in management’s viewpoint, re- 
move much of the distrust and ensure full support to any managerial 
action On the other hand, trade unions should not regard joint 
machinery as their rival In fact trade unions and joint committees 
arc neither alternatives nor competitors of each other The former 
have to make a definite contribution by providing necessary educa- 
tion to workers in effective participation, its role and essentials 

For an active worker participation, a complete knowledge of the 
work, workshops and its problems, is also needed on the part of the 
workers Unless a worker is acquainted with the technique and 
equipment of production of his undertaking, its financial standing 
and its special needs and problems, he can neither suggest any im- 
provement in the working and management of the enterprise nor 
can he take an active part in joint discussions around the table 

Proper education and training of workers, technical staff and 
lower executives in participation and cooperation is yet another pre- 
requisite for the success of worker participation in management 
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Training of workers, therefore, should not be confined merely to 
instructions as how to perform one’s job best but also as how to 
participate most effiectively m the working of the enterprise Train- 
ing of technical staff, lower executives and immediate bosses must 
help them to change their outlook and behaviour, treat their men 
with respect and humanly and infuse in them cooperative spirit and 
sympathetic attitude 

Besides training, what is more important is proper communica- 
tion While training prepares the background for active participa- 
tion, proper communication supplies adequate information regarding 
the firm, its policies and problems Real interest in participation can 
only be generated when workers are promptly commpnicated the 
outcome of such a collaboration The firm’s policies and problems 
results of joint deliberations and annual accounts should be widely 
publicised within the firm and comments invited to make workers 
feel as real partners rather than passive tools of production 
Three Phases of Worker Participation 

The association of labour with the management may take more 
than one form The degrees of participation and the forms adopted 
by different countries depend on the general consciousness of em- 
ployers and employees, state of trade unionism, type of its leadership, 
quality of labour-capital relations and circumstances m each coun- 
try 

The most common method of associating labour with manage- 
ment m most of the industrially advanced countries is by inviting 
workers’ suggestions It is like a direct democracy in which all 
workers participate in administration of the factory by offering free 
criticism and effective suggestions ^^enever any plan is devised or 
vital changes are contemplated in management, techniques and pro- 
duction, such a scheme is widely publicised and workers’ suggestions 
are asked for Workers’ suggestions are even invited for improving 
day to dav working of the concern, its production, techniques and 
policy Thus it enables workers to clear up their grievances and mis- 
understanding Management is informed of the inconveniences and 
the requirements of the working masses If the attitude of the fore- 
men, dilapidated machinery, inadequate rest intervals, bad and in- 
sanitary conditions or outdated managerial policies are responsible 
for workers’ discontent, indiscipline and non-cooperation, the manage- 
ment IS told so For, convenience of the workers, suggestion boxes 
are placed near at hand Suggestions are collected and scrutinised by 
the management and are penodically placed before the joint com- 
mittees formed for the purpose. They are then referred to expert 
committees for judging their effectiveness If found to be satisfactory 
they are given a trial for sometime and if useful adopted to benefit 
the employees and the enterprise. Those, whose suggestions are 
adopted, are adequately rewarded as a token of their knowledge and 
experience If any suggestion is found not very useful, the reason 
thereof is promptly communicated to the person concerned. The very 
fact that these suggestions are given prompt attention and adequate 
rewards encourage workers to extend their unreserved cooperation 
and loyalty 

Another device popular in different countries for effective worker 
participation has been the formation of worker-management joint 
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committees These con)mittees provide opportunities to the represen- 
tatives of labour and capital to sit around a table and discuss matters 
of common interest They also provide a regular and direct channel 
of communication between workers and management and vice-versa 
The organisation, size and jurisdiction of these committees var> from 
country to country according to the method of their establishment 
and consciousness of the workers and employers In some countries 
these are only advisory while m other supervisory and executive 
functions have also been attached for making participation more 
effective. Such an association enables workers to become more conv 
cious, responsible and considerate to managerial view point and helps 
in easing tension and suspicion 

In a few countries workers have also been represented on the 
Management Board to make the participation more effective and 
fruitful. The method of appointment of Labour Directors and their 
rights differ from country to country 

Set up Recommended 

Labour participation being a new experiment m India wc should 
count on the experience gamed m other countries m its working 
and adopt it to our own conditions and needs While we can make 
use of the first two, viz , workers’ suggestions and joint councils, the 
time IS not npe for the appointment of labour directors Management 
is a technical work and requires knowledge and experience which 
labour representatives on the Management Board cannot ordinarily 
be expected to possess under the present Indian circumstances Even 
the Joint collaboration should not be started at once but m gradual 
stages. In the first instance it must be introduced m some under- 
takings selected according to the criteria laid down by the sub- 
committee of the Indian Labour Conference on worker participation 
Its scope should be gradually increased with the accumulation of 
knowledge and experience in its working 

The organisation of joint committees will vary according to the 
size of the workforce m each establishment In a concern with only 
a few workers, all employees may effectively collaborate m joint 
deliberations. In a firm of moderate size one joint committee mav be 
enough to associate labour with management But in a large establish- 
ment it should be established at all levels — the shop-level, the de- 
partment level and the faclory-lcvcl It should be like a federal t>po 
of democracy At the shop level, joint committees should deal vvith 
parUcuIaT pioWems m each shop and logulato day to day work.ng 
At the department level they should coordinate the work of shop 
joint committee m each department and deal with specific depart- 
mental problems The joint committees at the factory level, like the 
Central parliament should form the Apex and pay attention mainly 
to policy matters, lay down procedure, assign work to different f>p'e 
of committees and coordinate the work of various departmental com* 
mitlecs. Each committee whether at shop-level, department-level 
or factorj’ level should be complete in itself and specific func- 
tions should bo allotted to each in order to avoid confusion 

The committees, however, mav not bo in a position to deal with 
matters requiring export opinion For speedy disposal of technical 
matters, therefore, sub-commiltecs should be established. Standing 
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sub-committees are more suitable for matters of continuing interest 
like safety and accidents prevention, canteen operation, etc., while 
for other specific matters ad-hoc sab-committees may be set up. These 
sub-committees should have equal representatives of both employers 
and employees who should be given power to co-opt certain experts 

The size of the joint committees will also depend on the size of 
the establishment introducing labour association with management. 
However it should neither be too large to become unwieldy nor very 
small to frustrate the very object. The Labour-Management Coopera- 
tion Seminar, 1958, recommended that the total strength of such com- 
mittees should not exceed 12 and should not be less than 6. However, 
the appropriate strength of a departmental committee would be 6 
to 8 while that of a shop committee 4 to 6 Workmen’s representatives 
on these committees should be workers themselves. However, in joint 
committees at the factory-level a certaut number of outsiders may be 
permitted but their number in no case should exceed two 

The objective of labour-management cooperation cannot be 
achieved without the association of technical and supervisory staff 
and junior executives with the Joint Consultation machinery, in fact 
these are, the people who deal direct with the workers. Even there 
should be no objection if the workers choose to be represented in 
these committees by Junior executives and their immediate bosses. 
Such a representative due to experience and knowledge of the work- 
ing and problems of the enterprise would be able to take active part 
m the proceedings of these committees, promote common interest and 
protect labour from exploitation. 

Employers’ representatives on these committees should be nomi- 
nated by the management while those of workers at the lowest level, 
i e , m shop committees should be directly elected by workers by 
secret ballot and in department and factory joint committees by their 
representatives in shop and department committees respectively. The 
cooperation of representative trade unions would be very useful at 
such a juncture These unions would help in the successful function- 
ing of these bodies by educating workers m their working, getting 
suitable personnel selected for the purpose and rendering valuable 
guidance to workers’ representatives m these matters. Thus, in order 
to gam the support of representative unions they must be recognised 
forthwith Only the nominees of the recognised unions should be 
allowed to contest committee elections while all workers should be 
allowed to vote. 

The functions of the joint committees, in the first instance, should 
only be advisory and should embrace discipline, recruitment, trans- 
fers and promotions, lay-offs, retrenchment and dismissals, moderm* 
sation and rationalisation, etc Such an association, in the beginning 
would educate the management and the workers m the working of 
the joint machinery and help develop sound traditions and inspire 
greater confidence and understanding. Gradually these committees 
should also be given some supervisory and executive rights over 
certain less important managerial functions as; 

(i) Administration of welfare measures. 

(li) Supervision of safety measures. 

(ill) Operation of vocational trainmg and apprenticeship, 
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(iv) Preparation of schedules and working hours and breaks 
and of holidays. 

(v) Payment of rewards for valuable suggestions received 
from employees, etc 

It should also extend to supervision of disbursement of wages 
and salaries, job-analysis and drawing up of standing orders 

However, matters of collective bargaining should be excluded 
from the sphere of these committees Therefore, in order to avoid 
confusion the management and the recognised unions should lay 
down in clear words as to which subjects are to be covered by each 
of them. 

Adequate information regarding the working, management and 
finances of the establishment is the very basis of worker participa- 
tion. Therefore, workers should be provided with all such informa- 
tion except what is likely to prejudice the concern’s competitive 
position Effective association of workers with the management will, 
thus, pave the way for better understanding, increased productivity 
and harmonious functioning of the industry. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 

REVIEW ON THE WORKING OF THE MINIMUM WAGES ACT. 1948 
DURING THE HALF-YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1959* 

1. Quarterly reports on the Working of the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948, are received in the Bureau regularly from the State Govern- 
ments, Union Territories and the Chief Labour Commissioner 
(Central) On the basis of information contained m these reports, the 
Bureau has been publishing half-yearly reviews (Quarterly reviews 
prior to the year 1958) in the Indian Labour Gazette. This review for 
the half-year ending 30th June. 1959 has been prepared accordingly 
The reports for both the quarters have not been received from the 
Government of Assam and this review, therefore, does not cover the 
working of the Act m the State of Assam 

2 Fixation and Reumon of Mtmmum Wages- 
During the half-year ending June 1959, minimum rates of wages 
were fixed or revised for some scheduled employments by the Central 
Government and by the Governments of Bihar, Bombay, Delhi. 
Madras, Punjab, Rajasthan and U P. Details are given in Statement 
No. I at pages 416 — 125 and are briefly enumerated below — 

The Central Government have fixed minimum wages for Agri- 
cultural labour employed in the Central Mechanised Farm, Suratgarh 
(Rajasthan) and revised minimum wages fixed previously for certain 
categories of workers employed in the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, New Delhi, Central Vegetable Breeding Station. Kulu Valley. 
Punjab, Central Potato Research Institute, Patna, All-India Radio, 
Indore, Tanneries and Leather Manufactories under the Ministry of 
Defence, Central Water and Power Commission. Khadakwasla, Films 
Division, Bombay and CP.WD at Ajmer, Delhi and in UP. 

t *imiUr Bcvifw for th» Mlf-frireoding 31*t December, lOoS was published in the April. 
I3j01»ae of the Indisn Libour Gatette. 
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The Bihar Government fixed minimum wage-rates for Agricul- 
tural labour in the districts of Muzaffarpur and Saran whereas the 
Government of Bombay fixed minimum wages for employment in 
Stone Breaking and Stone Crushing Operations in Mines in the 
Saurashtra area and for Shops and Commercial Establishments other 
than those covered under any other entries in Schedule I of the 
Minimum Wages Act. 1948, for the whole State of Bombay. In Delhi 
Territory minimum wages fixed earlier for employement in Stone 
Breaking and Stone Crushing Operations were revised The Madras 
Government also fixed/revised the minimum wages for the following 
scheduled employments. Tobacco (including Bidi Making) Manu- 
factory, Rice Flour or Dal Mills and Oil Mills. In Madhya Pradesh, 
the minimum rates of wages, which were revised previously by the 
Government for employments m Rice, Flour and Dhal Mills; Tobacco 
(including Bidi Making) Manufactory, Oil Mills; Local Authority, 
Construction or Maintenance of Roads or Building Operations and 
Public Motor Transport, came into force from the 1st January 1959, 
bringing about thereby uniformity in respect of these employments 
in the reorganised State of Madhya Pradesh. In Punjab, minimum 
wages were fixed for units having less than 10,000 spindles m the 
case of Cotton Textiles and less than 5,000 spindles m the case of 
Woollen Textiles As regards Rajasthan, minimum wages were fixed 
for several scheduled employments viz. Rice. Flour and Dhal Mills; 
Woollen Carpet Making or Shawl Weaving Establishments; Tobacco 
(including Bidi Making) Manufactory; Oil Mills; Construction or 
Maintenance of Roads or in Building Operations; Slone Breaking or 
Stone Crushing: Mica Works (including those relating to Mica Mines) 
and Public Motor Transport Wages have been fixed for employees 
of the Development Board, Kanpur and the Improvement Trusts 
throughout the State of U P. 

The Government of West Bengal published m the Government 
Gazette, proposals to fix the minimum rates of wages payable to 
employees engaged in the Bone-Mill Industry and for employment 
m Agriculture in the whole State of West Bengal (excepting the 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts in which minimum wages were 
already fixed) 

3. Committees and Boards set up under the Act: 

During the half-year under review. Advisory Committees to 
revise minimum rates of wages continued to have their deliberations 
in Andhra Pradesh m respect of the various scheduled employments 
viz , Woollen Carpet Making or Shawl Weaving Establishments, Rice 
Flour and Dhal Mills, Oil Mills, Local Authority, Construction or 
Maintenance of Roads and Building Operations, Stone Breaking and 
Stone Crushing, Mica Works, Public Transport, Tanneries and Leather 
Manufactories and Agriculture In the State of Mysore. Advisory 
Committees were constituted with a view to advising the Government 
on the fixation/revision of minimum wages m respect of the follow- 
ing employments Rice Mills, Flour Mills, Dhal Mills and Oil Mills. 
Tobacco (including Bidi Making) Manufactory, Road Construction or 
Building Operations and Stone Breaking or Stone Crushing, Tanneries 
or Leather Manufactory, Plantations, Public Motor Transport, Local 
Authority and Agriculture. Committees set up previously for revising 
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minimum wages m the State of Orissa have submitted their recom- 
mendations, which are under the consideration of the State Govern- 
ment. The Revision Committee set up in Rajasthan for the Agricul- 
tural employment submitted its report to the Government during 
the period under review. 

4 Employments added to the Schedule appended to the Act 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 27 of the Act. the 
Governments of Bihar, Punjab and Rajasthan have added certain 
employments to the schedule appended to the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948, m order to fix minimum rates of wages in such employments 
Employments added during the period under review w ere those relat- 
ing to Printing Presses, Automobile Engineering Shops. Dam Con- 
struction and Irrigation Works and Brick Laying m the State of 
Bihar, Ayurvedic and Unani Pharmacies in Punjab and the Bone- 
Mill Industry m West Bengal The Government of Rajasthan was 
considering the inclusion of the following employments to the sche- 
dule to the Act Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Wool Clean- 
ing and Pressing Factories, Printing Presses and Gota Kman Estab- 
lishments The West Bengal Government published m the State 
Gazette its intention to include the Cinema Industry to the Schedule 
to the Act. 


5 Exemption granted 

Under Section 26 of the Minimum Wages Act, the appropriate 
Governments are authorised to grant for special reasons exemptions 
from the provisions of the Act for a specified period to all or any class 
of employees engaged in any scheduled employment or to an\ locality 
where a scheduled employment is earned on. The details of such 
exemptions granted by the various State Governments during the 
half-year under review are given below 


The Government of Bombay e.xempted certain Categories of 
employees like the part-time employees, apprentices, etc , employed 
m Local Authorities. Shops and Commercial Establishments. Cotton 
Ginning and Cotton Pressing Factories, Printing, Construction or 
Maintenance of Roads or Building Operations, for varying periods 
from certam/all provisions of the Act In Delhi, exemptions uere 
granted from Sections 13 and 14 of the Act relating to weekly day 
of rest and overtime to Municipal staff attached to the Cattle ponds 
and maternity and Child Welfare Centres, who have been allotted 
residential accommodation m the piecincts of their places of duty, 
for a further period of one year horn the 1st July, 1959 In Mysore, 
employees employed on a part-time basis m fire-fighting services and 
in regulating the water supply for any Local Authority m the Bombay 
area were exempted from certain provisions of the Act for a period 
of two years, with effect from the 1st April, 1959; chowkidars em- 
by the^Belgaum Municipality at the Guest House, Konukal- 
gafu, Belgaum district were also exempted from the provisions of 
bection 13(a) and 14 of the Act. 


6. Enforcement of the Act- 

Under Section 19 of the Act, the appropriate Governments have 
appointed Inspectors to enforce the various provisions of the Act 
ana Rules made thereunder The number of inspections made irre- 
buiarities detected and prosecutions launched b ythe Inspectors m 
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the Central Sphere Undertakings and in the different States during 
the half-year ending June, 1959 are given m the following State- 
ment No II — 


Statement No. II 


iVo of Inspections Made, Irregulanttes Detected and Prosecutions 
Launched during the Nal/-ycar ending June, 1959 


'"’no**' 

Central UnJcrtakingn/bUtc 

No of 
llKpectioiui 

Xo of 
Irregularities 
detected 

Xo. of 

launched 

1 

Central Sphirt, Undertakings . 

3,052 

7,043 

12 

2 

AndLra . • . . 

2,488 

62 


3 

Bihar .... 

0.531 

805 


4 

Bombay 

3.001 

2,010 

73 

C 

Kerala 

4,809 

725 

15 

(i 

lladbya Pradesh 

2,224 

1,107 

40 

7 

Midrai) .... 

i.Hlt 

1,095 

3 

8 

ilyBoru 

l,4(>5 

10 

1 

'1 

Urimta 

320 

324 

9 

lu 

Punjab 

3.320 

174 

33 

11 

Itajisiban . 

310 

85 

2 

12 

Uctai I’raJciib 

0,519 

4,044 

0 

13 

West Bengal . . 

KA. 

N.A. 

X.A. 

14 

Delhi Ttrrilory 

1.910 

1,081 

102 


lolal* 

41.700 

21,031 

305 


N A — iTiLanit not a\ailubk.. 
• — Eiiluilmg IXiat Bengal 


On the basis of figures furnished by the Chief Labour Commis- 
sioner (Central) and twelve Stale Governments, it will be seen that 
during the period under review, 41,700 inspections were made, 21,031 
irregularities were detected and 305 prosecutions were launched for 
the infringement of the provisions of the Act and Rules The contra- 
ventions were in respect of non-payment of minimum wages fixed, 
non-maintenance of registers and records, non-display of notices and 
abstracts of the Act and Rules, non-issue of wage-slips and wage- 
cards, hours of work and weekly holidays, etc The largest number 
of inspections (6.519) were made in Uttar Pradesh, 7,943 irregularities 
were detected in the Central Sphere Undertakings and the Delhi 
Territory launched the largest number of prosecutions, numbering 
102, during the half-year ending June, 1959. 
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7. Rules iramed, etc.: 

Certain amendments were made to the Minimum Wages Rules 
by the States of Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Orissa and Punjab. In 
Madhya Pradesh, the Minimum Wages (Madhya Pradesh Amend- 
ment) Act, 1959 was passed and the State Government published in 
the Official Gazette the Madhya Pradesh Minimum Wages Rules, 1959 
The Government of Mysore also published m the Gazette the 
Minimum Wages Rules applicable to the re-orgamsed State of Mysore 
Draft proposals for amending certain Rules in the Kerala Minimum 
Wages Rules have been published by the Kerala Government in the 
Gazette. 

8. Di;fliculties experienced and suggestions made 

Certain difficulties were experienced by the State Governments 
in the working of the Act and some have made suggestions to over- 
come the difficulties encountered The problems faced by certain 
State Governments and suggestions made are mentioned briefly in 
the following paragraphs 

Bombay — An application was filed by the Government of 
Bombay and employers of Bidi factories m the High Court of Bombay 
at Nagpur for leave to appeal to the Supreme Court against the 
decision of that Court on the State Notification revising the minimum 
rates of wages fixed under the Act for Bidi workers m the Vidarbha 
region of the Bombay State leave was granted to both the parties 
with the result that the revised wages were not being paid to Bidi 
makers in that region, most of whom stay m interior villages and 
are employed through Bidi Contractors or Thekedars This Govern- 
ment also pointed out that it is difficult to show in the registers and re- 
cords, details of working homs of out-workers employed m the Bidi 
Industry as the employer is not expected to know their actual work- 
ing hours. Difficulty was also experienced m enforcing minimum 
wages m Road Construction and Building Opetations in certain areas 
The Government suggested that a clearance certificate from the 
Minimum Wages Inspector may be insisted upon in respect of works 
Carried out by the P.W.D and Municipalities before finally passing 
the bills of contractors, as such a system is reported to be followed 
in respect of works undertaken on behalf of the C P.W D and M E.S. 

Delhi — Difficulties were experienced by the Government of Delhi 
m the enforcement of the Act mostly in the case of Building Opera- 
tions and Road Construction and Public Motor Transport employ- 
ments. In the case of Budding Operations, the difficulty related to 
the observance of paid weekly holidays, especially m the case of 
daily-rated employees In the case of private Construction Work, the 
inspectorate staff were faced with considerable difficulty in carrying 
out inspections, as the work is usually distributed to a number of 
petty contractors who, m a majority of the cases, do not maintain 
any registers or records and work themselves along with workers 
employed by them. In most of the cases, such petty contractors are 
uneducated and are not conversant wnth the Labour Laws As regards 
the employment in Public Motor Transport, difficulty was felt in the 
course of checking the observance of working hours, weekly holidays 
and overtime working m the case of drivers and cleaners employed 
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on goods trucks who ply on inter-state routes In the case of small em- 
ployers who own only one truck or taxj, it was found difficult to 
check their records, as they have no fixed office or work-spot where 
inspection could be carried out 

Madhya Pradesh — In Madhya Pradesh, difficulty was experienced 
m the categorisation of employees as skilled and semi-skilled in 
assessing the wage-rates of different classes of employees in certain 
scheduled employments like the Rice, Flour and Dhal Mills, Oil 
Mills, Local Authority, Construction or Maintenance of Roads or in 
Building Operations and Stone Breaking and Stone Crushing. 

Mysore— The inspectors m charge of the work m Agricultural 
employment in Mysore continued to experience difficulty m enforcing 
the Act owing to the fact that most of the Agricultural employers 
and employees, being illiterate, were not conversant with the provi- 
sions of the Act and Rules framed under the Act The Inspectors were, 
therefore, still spending much time in educating the employers and 
employees about their rights and obligations under the Act It was 
also reported by some of the Inspectors that many employers pay 
lesb than the mimmum rates of wages fixed, but obtain signatures of 
the employees for higher emoluments. The employees, being afraid 
of victimisation gave false statements when questioned and the ins- 
pectors are helpless on such occasions The Mysore Government, 
therefore, feels that only strong Trade-Union movement can bring 
relief to these Agricultural employees. 

It WdS also found difficult to enforce the provisions of the Act 
to employees in Road Construction and Building Operations, Stone 
Breaking and Stone Crushing, as the work is given to contractors 
who do not employ direct labour, but entrust the work to sub* 
contractors They do not maintain registers nor pay the employees 
in accordance with the wages fixed for this employment. In the 
absence of records, it became difficuU to investigate complaints and 
verify old claims of the employees 

Orissa — Difficulties were experienced m the enforcement of the 
Act and Rules in the State Transport Services m Onssa, which are 
governed by the Rules for all Government Servants in the State, 
and also in the case of Road Construction and Building Operations, 
the latter due to their casual and irregular nature of work and a** 
they are scattered throughout the State 

Punjab — The Punjab Government experienced paucily of field 
and mmistenal office lor the proper enforcement of minimum wages 
and other provisions of the Act 

Rejesthau — ^The P,aiasthan Gtweinment ieeVs tViat the illiteracy 
of employers stood m the way of maintaining proper registers and 
records for employments covered under Schedule I appended to the 
Act and the ignorance and docility of the employees also was a barrier 
in the actual implementation of the different provisions of the Act. 
In the case of Agricultural employment, the size of the industry, in- 
adequate machinery for enforcement of the Act, payment m kind, 
blind faith in dogmas and traditional thinking and fragmentation of 
land holdings created a number of difficullies 

West Bengal — In West Bengal, it was observed that firms were 
nol mainldining registers as required under the Minimum Wages Act 
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and Rules Complaints of non-payment of minimum wages in the 
Bidi industry and Tanneries were reported from certain areas Difh- 
culty jn respect of enforcement ot the revised wages in all the 
Municipalities, except Calcutta and Howrah, arose as the> pleaded 
inability to give effect to the notified wages without financial assist- 
ance from Government. The question ot financial assistance to the 
Municipalities was taken up by Government for consideration The 
West Bengal Government considers that the number of whole-time 
Inspectors is inadequate, having regard to the number of establish- 
ments covered under the Act 


A REVIEW OF THE REPORTS OF THE PARTICIPANTS REPRE- 
SENTING INDIA IN INTETRNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISA- 
TION TRAINING COURSE ON MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES 
HELD AT COPENHAGEN (DENMARK) IN AUGUST, 1956 

The International Labour Oiganisation under the United Nations 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance and with the co-opera- 
tion of the Danish Government and the International Social Security 
Association, arranged a training course on Mutual Benefit Societies 
in Copenhagen in August 1956 The object of the training course was 
to give the participants from the underdeveloped countries the oppor- 
tunity to study the Danish Healin Insurance Scheme, run on a volun- 
tary and mutual aid basis in older to enable them to consider the 
possibility of applying the pi inciple ot co-operation m health insurance 
in their respective countries This review is based on the reports of 
the following participants trom India Sarvashn K. N Nambiar, S 
Raghavan, N B Chatterji. D R Sharma, S K Wadhawan and Inder 
Singh. 

The Danish Health Insurance Scheme, according to the Reports, 
incorporates the principle of voluntarism The most important charac- 
teristic of the Danish mutual aid system is that it originated from the 
people who sought protection against sickness and want Later on, the 
constitution of the country as&uied assistance to every citizen m case 
of need provided he satisfied ceitain conditions 

The public sickness Insurance is earned out through two types of 
sickness Insurance funds, viz sick clubs, which are State approved, 
State supported and are open to persons of small means and “conti- 
nuation funds’’, which are only State-supervised and cover well-to-do 
persons whose income exceeds a certain limit Both, the sick clubs 
and continuation funds, are non-prolit making and private institutions. 
There are nearly 1 600 sick clubs, generally one for each local district 
—commune and a total of 18 continuation funds, one for each country. 
Besides active members, the sick clubs and continuation funds have 
passive members who pay only a symbolic contribution but do not 
receive any benefits The scheme covers 98 per cent — 89 per cent as 
active members and 9 per cent as passive members — of the total popu- 
the country The sick clubs are required by law to provide 
the following benefits to their members — 

(i) Free consultation with and domiciliary visits by, general 
medical practitioneis in the event of sickness, 

(u) Free hospital treatment m municipal or State hospitals, 
public mental hospitals and approved T.B. hospitals; 



(ill) Supply of vital and prescribed medicines at concessional 
rates, 

(iv) Daily cash benefits during illness to compensate the loss in 
earnings, 

(v> Maternity services, including midwifery, medical attend- 
ance and daily cash benefit, and 

(vi) Death benefit 

Certain other benefits, which are given optionally by the sick 
clubs on payment of additional contributions include — (i) specialist 
treatment (ii) Dental care, (in) Treatment in Convalescent homes, (iv) 
Home nursing, (v) Physiotherapy, (vi) Radiotherapy, (vii) Supply of 
surgical appliances and spectacles at concessional rates and (viii) 
house-keepers service when the housewife is ill For the purpose of 
providing medical care to all the members through general medical 
practitioners, the Federation of sick clubs has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Association of private Medical Practitioners. 

In case of continuation funds, none of the benefits is required to 
be provided by law While the sick clubs guarantee free medical 
treatment to their members, the continuation funds reimburse a part 
of the expenses incurred by the members on their treatment. 

The mam source of income of sick clubs is the contribution paid 
by members, constituting 70 per cent of the total income Direct 
subsidies from the State or communes account for another 24 per cent, 
while the balance of 6 per cent is received as the refund of funeral 
benefits by the State The smaller sick clubs are run wholly by un- 
paid office bearers and the office of such clubs is generally located in 
the house of the President or the Secretary or one of its members. 
The bigger sick clubs appoint paid workers and have their offices in 
rental buildings or m the buildings owned by themselves. 

Apart from the benefits of health insurance, there are certain 
other benefits provided by the clubs Special risks resulting in tempo- 
rary or permanent disablement or cessation of income are covered 
separately bv unemployment insurance, accident insurance, invalidity 
insurance and old age pensions Whereas the unemployment insurance 
IS voluntary m principle the invalidity insurance is contributory and 
compulsory for all members of sick clubs The Financial responsibility 
for accident insurance is legally placed entirely on the employer. The 
cost of old age pensions is met by the State and eligibility for the 
same IS conditional on the active membership of the sick clubs. The 
Municipalities and State Governments provide for the rehabilitation 
of persons who are insane mentally deficient, crippled, blind, deaf, 
etc They also provide assistance when the insurance benefits have 
expired or when the person concerned is not insured. 

The successful working of the sick clubs and insurance funds is 
due to the confidence and trust of the people m it There is, however, 
no integrated agency to cover the entire population and separate 
contributions are required for benefits like invalidity insurance, un- 
employment insurance, etc 

There is a divergence of opinion among the Indian participants 
on the question whether the mutual benefit scheme should be intro- 
duced in India voluntarily oi compulsorily Whereas Sarvashri Nam- 
biar and Raghavan favour the former, Sarvashri Chatterji and Sharma 
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have advocated the latter on the lincb of all European countries except 
Denmark, on the ground of expediency in the face of people’s age old 
dependence on the Government for medical care, etc 

Certain participants, viz. Sarvashn Chattcrji, Sharma and 
Wadhawan have suggested that in view of the existing facilities in 
the form of doctors, nurses etc, the conditions are more favourable 
for initiating the scheme of health insurance m the urban areas Shn 
Nambiar has, on the contrary, favouied the starting of the scheme in 
the villages where the need lor such Societies is the most Sbri 
Wadhawan has furlhei suggested that for starting the scheme in the 
urban areas arrangements may be made with the general practitioners 
on the basis of capitation fee per family After gaming some experi- 
ence, the mutual benefit societies in a city, district or a state can 
combine together to form a fedeialion. at which stage the question 
of further improvements and extension of benefits may be considered 
According to Shu Nambiar a lew pilot societies may be started 
in some selected villages under the National Extension and Commu- 
nity Development Programmes The village institutions like pancha- 
yats and co-operativcs can piofitabiy be utilised m the initiation of the 
scheme. These pilot societies should, in the first instance, provide only 
medical care during sickness, accident and maternity and with the 
success of the experiment their scope may be extended to other 
aspects, e g , crop insurance, cattle insurance, etc These societies may 
be registered under the Co-operalivc Societies Act 

There has almost been a consensus of opinion among them that 
the mutual benefit societies should, to start with, confine their activi- 
ties to providing limited btnefus in kind consisting of medical care, 
maternity caie and care of clnldicn Other aids like rehabilitation 
benefits or special benefits such as home nursing house keepers’ ser- 
vices, etc should be left out In view of the low economic level of the 
population, the contribution by members should bo kept low and 
the Government should meet the rest of the cost 


LABOUR LAWS AND DECISION 

LAWS 

THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES (COMPULSORY NOTIFICA- 
TION OF VACANCIES) ACT, 1959 
The above Act has been published m the Gazette of India Extra- 
ordinary for general information The mam provisions of the Act were 
published in June, 1959 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette 


AMENDMENTS TO THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (CENTRAL) 
RULES. 1957 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 38 of the Industrial 
Disputes Act 1947 the Central Government has further amended the 
above rules The latest amendment relates to the substitution of clause 
(g) of rule 2 by another, which picscnbcs that in relation to an indus- 
try not coveiccl by sub-cl.iuse (ii) and carried on by or under the 
authority of a Department of the Central or a State Government the 
officer in charge of the industrial establishment w’lll be the ‘employer’ 
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DRAFT AMENDMENTS TO THE ORISSA PAYMENT OF WAGES 
RULES, 1936 

The Government of Orissa propose to amend the above Rules by 
bringing them m conformity with the Central Rules as a result of the 
amendment of the Act The draft amendments have been published 
m the State Gazette for information and will be taken into considera- 
tion on or after the 20th January, 1960 

[State Labour Depth Notification No. IW-44/59.9197/Lab, 
dated the 26th September, 1959] 


(1) THE RAJASTHAN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION (COSTS 
AND FEES) RULES, 1959 

(2) THE RAJASTHAN TRADE UNION REGULATIONS, 1959 
The Government of Rajasthan have framed the above Rules and 
Regulations and have published them m the State Gazette for general 
information The main provisions contained therein were published 
in the August and March 1958 issues of the Indian Labour Gazette 
respectively 

[(i) Notification No F 1(6)/Lab57. dated the 15th June, 1959 
(n) Notification No Fl(76)/Lab/57, dated the 2nd Feb- 
ruary. 1959— Rajasthan State Gazette. September 10, 
1959] 


DECISION 

“ANY DISPUTE WHICH ARISES BETWEEN THE EMPLOYER 
AND THE LEGAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE DECEASED 
EMPLOYEE REGARDING THE MATTER OF COMPENSATION 
OR WAGES PAYABLE TO THE DECEASED CANNOT BE 
REGARDED AS AN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE BETWEEN AN 
EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE.” 

The above observation was made by the State Industrial Court, 
Nagpur in an appeal filed by an employer against the order passed by 
the District Industrial Court, Wardha, bringing the legal representa- 
tive of the employee on record m place of the petitioner employee 
who died during the pendency of the proceedings before the Lower 
Court The facts of the case were as below — 

The father of the respondent was an employee of the appellant 
Mill Company, and he was retired with effect from 1st February, 
1949 The employee made an application for his reinstatement on the 
grounds that the order of his retirement was contrary to the terms of 
the Textile Award known as Mangal Murti Award. The employee, 
however, died during the pendency of the proceedings in the Lower 
Court The present respondent, son of the deceased, applied for substi- 
tution as applicant and contmuance of the proceedings The Lower 
Court allowed the application The State Industrial Court, Nagpur, 
however set aside the order of the Low’er Court on the grounds that 
there was nothing m the d^nition of the term ‘employee’ as given in 
the C P and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, to suggest 
that it includes the legal representative of the deceased employee and 
also that a dispute between an employer and the legal representative 
of a deceased employee cannot be reganJed as an industrial dispute. 

/ 
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LABOUR INTELLIGENCE 

INDIAN 

MONTHLY LABOUR NEWS— SEPTEMBER 1959 
Employment Situation 

(a) Employment ETchonye Statistics — ^The highlights of the statis- 
tics for the month are as follows — 

(i) Compared to the previous month, registrations at the Em- 
ployment Exchanges recorded an increase of 10,108 le. by 
4 6 per cent At the end ol the month, the number of appli- 
cants on the Live Registers was 14,08,903 as against 13,77,096 
at the end of the previous month, thus registering an in- 
crease of 31,807 le by 23 per cent 

(ii) The total number of vacancies notified to the Exchanges 
declined by 3 6 per cent The number of vacancies notified 
declined m both the public and the private sector Of the 
total number of vacancies notified to the exchanges 88 3 
per cent were m the Government and quasi-Government 
establishments and Local Bodies The number of employers 
utilising the services of the Exchanges increased from 7,673 
during the previous month to 7,743 during the month under 
review le by 09 per cent. 

(m) The particulars of 1,60.509 applicants as against 1 49.781 
during the previous month were forwarded for the available 
job opportunities The number of placements effected 
during September 1959 was 23 982 as compared to 24,070 in 
August 1959, thus lecordmg a decline of 04 per cent 


The relev'ant statistics are presented in the following t able 
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(b) Closures — Information on closuies supplied by the States 
shows that during the month there were 17 closures m 6 of which 
340 workers were affected, as against 64 closures affecting 1.447 
workers in 50 cases in the preceding month. Of the 17 closures, 4 were 
due to financial difficulty, 3 to loss in business and one each to end of 
season, repair of building and removal of machinery The reasons for 
the other closures are not known 

(c) Retrenchments — In the States supplying information, there 
were retrenchments in 13 units affecting 267 workers In the previous 
month, retrenchments were reported from 36 units affecting 2.350 
workers. The mam reasons for retrenchment during the month under 
review were non-availability of raw material, shortage of work and 
closure of departments. 
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(d) Lay 0 ^ — In the States supplying information 3 units laid off 
67 workers mainlj due to shortage of work 

(e) Employment in New Factories and Factories Re-opened after 
Closures — In the States supplying information 25 new factories were 
registered in 5 of which 101 workers were proposed to be employed. 
In Andhra 13 factories re-opened after closure providing employment 
to 268 workers 

(f) General Employment Situation in Factories — ^Reports received 
from the States do not shoiv any significant vanation in the employ- 
ment situation 

Working of Labour Laws 

For securing proper compliance with the provisions of various 
Labour Acts, the Central and State Governments have set up an 
elaborate inspection machinery Inspectors are required to pay regular 
visits to undertakings and to get infringements, if any. rectified. Re- 
course to legal action is generally taken m cases of gross violations or 
against habitual defaulters The Table below shows the number of 
establishments inspected, prosecutions launched and convictions ob- 
tained during the month of September 1959. under the Factories Act, 
Payment of Wages Act, Minimum Wages Act and the Shops and 
Commercial Establishments Acts in the States for which information 
is available Statistical data regarding the number of Trade Umons 
registered etc. under the Indian Trade Umons Act. 1926. are given 
in a separate Table and information regarding the implementation of 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1948 and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, etc, is given in separate para- 
graphs 

Establishments Inspected, Prosecutions Launched, etc , under 
certain Labour Laws m September 1959 


(a) Number of establishments inspected 

(b) Number of prosecutions launched 

(c) Number of convictions obtained 
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Number of Trade Unions registered, etc , imoER the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 during September 1959 


Sf.itc Union Taritorios 

Roistered 
Unions at the 
beginning of 
the month 

regis 

teied during 
the month 

Registr.itioiib 
cancelled 
during the 
month 

Registered 
Unions nt 
the end of 
the month 
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Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 

The number of undertakings whose Standing Orders were certifi- 
ed during September 1959 were as follows . —Andhra — 3, Madras — 2 
and Uttar Pradesh— 6. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 

In Andhra a sum of Rs 18.052 38 was paid as compensation in 
respect of fatal cases and Rs 1,509 42 as compensation m respect of 
non-fatal cases. In Kerala the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compen- 
sation decided thirteen cases and an amount of Rs 4,814 88 was dis- 
bursed towards compensation In Madras, an amount of Rs 3,267 00 
was paid as compensation in respect of eleven fatal cases and a sum 
of Rs. 327 40 in respect of three permanent disablement cases In 
Delhi, out of a total of 40 cases ansmg out of awards and agreements 
the commission for workmen’s compensation disposed of seven cases 
during the month under review. 

Workers’ Education 

In Andhra, largely attended workers’ education classes were 
continued to be held at the factories situated in Hyderabad-Secunder- 
abad. These classes were held in four languages. 

In Uttar Pradesh, adult education classes were continued to be 
held at 4 labour welfare centres at Kanpur during the month under 
review. 

LPlOTDofLB—l 
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Labour Welfare 

In. Andhra w elfare activities like indoor and outdoor games and 
cinema shov s w ere held at different w elfare centres during the month 
under review Skim-milk was distnbuted to children and expectant 
mothers m the different \velfaie centres. 

In Uitar Pradesh besides the usual welfare actmties special pro- 
grammes uere also organised during the month under review. 

In Delhi, the usual welfare activities were conducted in all the 
labour w elfare centres. 

Industrial Housing 

In Uttar Pradesh, 45 houses were constructed under the various 
phases of the Subsidized Industrial Housing Scheme thus bringing 
the total number of quarters constructed under all the six phases to 
20.727 at the end of August, 1959 Under the Sugar Housing Scheme, 
twelve more quarters were completed thus bringing the total number 
of quarters constructed up to the end of the month to 1,325 

In Delhi eligible Industrial workers were given possession of 
seven quarters m the Industrial Housing Colony, Najafgarh Road 
during the month under report The total number of houses so fat 
occupied by qualified workers came to 1,205 and the number of houses 
lying vacant at the end of month was 157 

Committees, Conferences a.nd Enquiries 
In Andhra, the Standing Committee of the Andhra Pradesh Pro- 
ductivity Council and the 16th meeting of the State Coalfield Sub- 
Committee were held at Hyderabad during the month under review. 
In Assam, the 14lh sitting of the Standing Labour Committee 
held at Shillong discussed, among other things, non-payment of bonus 
contributions m respect of workers in certain tea gardens for 1956. 
interim increase in wages of plantation workers, payment of rice-cut 
compensation under the Supreme Court Award and the demand for 
abolition of contract system in Jothat Tea Co 

In Kerala, the Industrial Relations Committee for Engineering 
Industry at its meeting discussed matters such as the working of the 
sub-committee for staff, bonus for 1958, grant of annual increments 
and the closure of Madura Company and adopted resolutions in the 
matter The Coir Industrial Relations Council discussed the question 
of gratuity scheme and resolved that without affecting the settlement 
relating to retirement of workers, such of those cases where retrench- 
ment was proposed by the employers should be brought before the 
CIRC 

In Madras, the monthly meeting of the State Housing Board 
reviewed the progress made in the various housing schemes under- 
taken by the Government The meeting of the Minimum Wages 
(State) Advisory Board considered the question of revision of Mini- 
mum rates of Wages for the employment m Mica Mines The first 
meeting of the State Evaluation and Implementation Committee^ dis- 
cussed subjects relating to the procedure to be followed in investigat- 
ing breaches of the Code of Discipline, preventive action to be taken 
before strikes, lockouts and closures, analysis of appeals pending m 
the High Court and Supreme Court and Model Grievance Procedure. 
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In Delhij the meeting of the Reconstituted Labour Advisory 
Board discussed among other things labour schemes proposed to be 
included m the Third Five Year Plan for the Union teintory’. sugges- 
tions regarding appointment of an exclusive court to expedite cases 
under various Acts, conferring jurisdiction on the Labour court to 
receive applications for computing all types of benefits accruing to 
workmen and the piovision of sufficient number of smaller plots for 
housing purposes in the Master Plan for Delhi 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND RELATIONS IN INDIA DURING 
SEPTEMBER, 1959 

The information regarding industrial disputes received from the 
various States is shown m the tables in the Statistical Section of this 
issue It will be seen that m September 1959. there were 62 fresh dis- 
putes In 54 of these disputes, for which information on number of 
workers involved and mandays lost both are available, the maximum 
number of workers involved was 17 401 m units normallv employing 
35.083 workers The figures for the previous month were 98 fresh 
disputes, maximum number of workers involved in 89 disputes was 
47,999 m units normally employing 77,317 workers The number of 
disputes current at any time during the month was 71 In 63 of them 
the maximum number of workers involved was 26.822 in units nor- 
mally employing 48,473 workers The figures for the previous month 
were 141 current disputes, maximum number of workers involved in 
132 disputes 66,437 in units normally employing 1,00,548 workers The 
average number of workers involved m 63 current disputes during 
September, 1959 was 26,434 In the preceding month the average 
number of workers involved was 63,716 in 130 current disputes The 
man-days lost were 94.190 during September. 1959 and 3,96 789 during 
the preceding month The time-loss during September. 1958 and the 
monthly average time-loss during (he year 1958 was 5,38344 and 
6,49,799 respectively The average duration of disputes current at any 
time was 3 6 days during September, 1959 and 6 2 in the preceding 
month It may be mentioned that the figures given above for the 
months of August and September aie not stnctlv comparable, as 
information relating to Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh. 
Mysore. Orissa. Punjab Uttar Pradesh. West Bengal is not included 
m the figures for the latter month due to non-receipt of returns. 

None of the disputes resulted m lock-oul during the month of 
September, 1959. 

Sixty disputes terminated during the month of Seotember. 1959 
Of these 50 lasted for not more than five days each and no dispute 
lasted for more than thirty days The workers were completely or 
partially successful in 12 cases that terminated during the month 
They were unsuccessful in 18 cases The results were indefinite in 17 
cases and not known in 13 cases Amonir the important causes of fresh 
disputes may be mentioned ‘Personnel’ in 22 cases and" ‘Wages and 
Allowances’ in 11 cases During the month under review, a time-loss 
of 4_,259 man-days out of the total of 94.190 le 44 9 per cent was 
accounted for bv tlie Manufacturing industrji group Mining and 
^larrymg and Electricity. Gas Water and Sanitary Services follow- 
ed next -with time-losses of 25.204 and 18.141 man-days respectively 
le ..6.8 and 19 3 per cent, of the total Time-losses m other major 
groups of industries were comparatively low. By individual industries, 
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considerable time-loss was recorded m Iron and Steel (18,890 man- 
days) under the Manufacturing group, m Stone Quarrying Clay and 
Sand Pits (20,000 man-days) under the Mining and Quarrying Group 
and in Sanitary Services (18,111 man-days) under Electricity, Gas 
Water and Sanitary Services 

Bombay recorded a time-loss of 29,080 man-days during the 
month This was the highest among all the States Next in order came 
Andhra Raiasthan. Madras and Bihar with a time loss of 22,134; 
16,543, 10,883 and 6,629 man-days respectively. Compared to the pre- 
vious month, the time-loss increased only m Rajasthan by 7,013 man- 
days It decreased in the remaining States 

Regarding the industrial relations m the States there was 
nothing special to report 

Details of Important Disputes 

The strike in Nagarjunsagar Dam Quarry, Vijayanuri. Andhra 
(AIT.UC) reported earlier, came to an end on 6-9-1959, after conti- 
nuing for 23 days The strike caused a total time-loss of 92,000 man- 
days of which 20,000 were lost during the month under review. The 
strike m Kirloskar Oil Engines Ltd , Kirkee (H.M S ) for recognition 
of Union and appointment of private arbitrators which had been 
continuing since 13th July 1959 was still m progress at the end of 
the month under review It caused a time-loss of 18,850 man-days 
and loss of Rs 64,755 in Wages during the month under review. The 
workers of Municipal Committee, Jaipur, struck work demanding 
fixation of wages, supply of uniform etc on the 25th August. 1959 
They, however, resumed work unconditionally on 12-9-1959. The 
striKe accounted for a total time-loss of 25.500 man-days and Bs. 46,976 
in wages. On the 24th September, 1959. about 1.699 workers of 
Western India Match Company, Thiruvottiyur, Chingleput, went on 
strike as a protest against the lay-off of certain workers The workers, 
however, resumed work through the intervention by the Labour 
Officer on 28-9-1959 The strike resulted in a time-loss of 6,796 man- 
days, Rs. 16,500 as wages and Rs 3,74,325 as loss in production. 

For the manufacturing industry group, the index of Industrial 
Unrest (Base 1951 = 100) for the month of September, 1959, was 7 
(Provisional) as against 71 in the preceding month 
Settlement of Disputes and Complaints Received by the State 
Labour Departments 


The following statement shows the number of complaints (classi- 
fied by their nature) received by the Labour Departments of various 
States during September, 1959 and the number settled or investigated 
by them • — 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING 


According to one of the recommendations of the General Confer- 
ence of International Labour Organisation (1949) “vocational guid- 
ance” IS an “assistance given to an individual m solving problems 
related to occupational choice and progress with due regard for the 
individual’s characteristics and their relation to occupational opportu- 
nity”. The need to give a vocational bias to education at the secondary 
stage had been felt long m India, but concrete steps m this direction 
were taken only after Independence The Secondary Education Com- 
mission, appointed m 1952, recommended that greater emphasis should 
be laid on crafts and productive work m all schools. It suggested diver- 
sification of courses at the secondary stage which would enable a large 
number of students to take up agricultural, commercial, or other 
practical courses according to varied aptitudes The other recommen- 
dations included visits to industrial establishments and provision for 
the services of trained guidance officers and Career Masters in all 
educational institutions, and training of guidance personnel by the 
Central Government 

The Union Government set up a Central Bureau of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance in 1954. which is a joint venture of the 
Ministries of Education and Labour and Employment The Ministry 
of Education is responsible for the preliminary vocational guidance 
at the school and tfie Mmistiy of Labour and Employment helps the 
young persons m securing suitable employment and training Follow- 
ing the recommendation of the Training and Re-organisation Com- 
mittee (1952) the scope of the functions of Employment Exchanges 
has widened to include employment counselling for youth 

The programme m the Second Five Year Plan includes, (i) estab- 
lishment of Special Youtli Employment Sections at Employment Ex- 
changes to guide young and inexperienced students leaving schools in 
the choice of occupations suit^ to their abilities, aptitude and 
interest, (ii) Organisation and development of a Counselling Service 
for adult employment seekers, and (m) development of attitude tests 
and other psychological techniques to be used by the Exchanges to 
predict the applicant’s chances of success m a particular occupation 
or in a group of them. According to the programme, 53 Employment 
Exchanges will have special Youth Employment and Employment 
Counselling Sections by the end of the Second Plan period 


PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT— EXTENSION OF SUB-SECTION (4) 
OF SECTION 8 TO MINES 


With the exception of sub-section (4) of section 8 of the Payment 
of Wages Act, 193G, all the provisions of the Act were made applica- 
ble to mines some time ago It has now been decided to extend the 
provisions of the excepted sub-section of section 8 to mine workers 
with effect from the 1st November, 1959. While section 8 provides for 
the imposition of fines, sub-section (4) of that section restricts the 
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limit of fines to an amount not exceeding half anna in a rupee of the 
wages payable As a result of this extension, a limit will be placed 
on the fine that an employer can impose on a mine worker for such 
acts and omissions on his part as may be specified by notice. 

MINING PERSONNEL FOR THIRD PLAN 
It IS estimated that additional requirements of mining personnel 
for the Third Five Year Plan will be 40,950. These include 3,000 Mine 
Managers, 950 Surveyors, 7,000 Overmen, 12,500 Sirdars and 17,500 
Shot-firers Among the many steps taken by the Government to meet 
the shortage is the increase m Ae annual in-take of students at the 
Indian School of Mines and Applied Geology from 45 to 90 and that 
at the Banaras Hindu University from 20 to 40 Seven more institu- 
tions have started mining courses with an annual m-take of 25 each. 
Four schools have also been started by the National Coal Develop- 
ment Corporation for training as Surveyors, Overmen, Supervisors 
and Shotfirers, etc The State Governments have also set up nine 
institutions with Central assistance for conducting National Certifi- 
cate Course m mining and mine surveying Other steps taken by the 
Government of India include relaxation in the Coal Mines Regula- 
tions for a limited period to permit graduates in Mining Engineering 
to act as understudy to First Class Managers The Government of 
India IS also examining the feasibility of holding two examinations in 
a year as against one at present for Mine Managers A Joint Com- 
mittee of the All India Council of Technical Education and Coal 
Council has been set up to consider the integration of the academic 
course in mining engineering with practical training, and the formu- 
lation of common standards and the preparation of Syllabi for the 
Overman’s and Mine Surveyor’s courses 

INDIAN DOCK LABOURERS’ ACT, 1934— DECREASING TREND 
IN ACCIDENTS IN 1958 

The total number of reportable* accidents notified m the five 
ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Cochin and Visakhapatnam 
during the year 1958 was 3,789 including 19 fatal accidents as against 
4,541 including 21 fatal accidents during 1957 This represented a 
decrease of 1656 per cent, in the accident rate The number of non- 
reportable accidents during 1958 was 2,385 with 9 fatalaties in all the 
five ports The corresponding figures for 1957 were 2,985 and 23. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD 
A single integrated non-official agency, viz , the National Savings 
Central Advisory Board was constituted on the 1st September, 1959 
for a period of one year by amalgamating the Advisory Committee at 
the centre and the Central Advisory Board of the Women’s Savings 
Campaign 

PAY-ROLL SAVINGS SCHEME 
The Pay-roll Savings Scheme open to employees of establish- 
ments has now been in operation for nearly a year 

During the eight months of the current financial year the number 
o f surveys under the Pay-roll Savings Scheme exceeded 19,000 mostly 

•A reportable accident is one wbich either caoees lorn of life to a worker or disables a worker 
for more than 48 hours while a non reportable aendent is one m ^ hich either the person iniured 
or lifting machinen involved is not connected wilb ‘processes’ defined in the Indian Dock La- 
bourers Regulation* or id which a peiscsi injimd u incapicitated for a period less than 48hoor». 
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in industrial establishments and collection per month amounted to 
more than Rs 1,60,000. 

HOUSING SCHEME FOR FISHERMEN IN MADRAS 

The Government of Madras have sanctioned a sum of Rs 1,02,000 
for the construction of 120 houses for fishermen — 60 houses this year 
and CO houses next year Accordmg to an earlier sanction, 60 houses 
are under construction Thus, the total number of houses to be com- 
pleted this year would be 120 These houses are being built on a 
subsidy-cum-loan basis as a socio-economic measure for the improve- 
ment of the living conditions of fishermen This programme of le- 
housmg fishermen will be continued under the Third Plan It is 
estimated that a sum of Rs 50 lakhs might be spent on the scheme 


STANDARDISATION OF WAGES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 
ETC., IN THE SILK TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN SURAT AND 
BHIWANDI 


The industrial disputes between twenty-six silk textile units of 
Surat and ten units of Bhiwandi represented by their respective 
managements and their workers represented by Surat Silk Mill Work- 
ers’ Union and Surat Silk Textiles Union. Surat and Textile Mazdoor 
Union Bhiwandi over the standaidisation of wages and dearness 
allowance and fixation of minimum wages were referred to the Wage 
Board for the Silk Textile Industry in the State of Bombay 


As the references from the silk textile units of Surat were pend- 
ing before the Board, agreements were reached between the parties 
and the Board was requested to give its final decision m terms of the 
said agreements It was agreed that the wages and dearness allowance 
in the Silk Textile Industry at Surat should be linked up with those 
in the same industry at Bombay so that a ratio of Rs. 26 to 30 which 
represented the present minimum wages at Surat and Bombay res- 
pectively be maintained In pursuance of this broad principle, wages 
of various categories of time workers were computed 


With regard to deal ness allowance it was agreed that weavers 
should be paid dearness allowance at SO per cent and workers other 
^an weavers, with some further provision m case of workers of the 
Dyeing and Bleaching Departments, at 62,5 per cent of the dearness 
allowance payable to Bombay Silk Textile workers on the basis of 
<5 per cent neutralisation of the rise m the cost of living 


As the parties could not arrive at a mutual agreement m case of 
the units at Bhiwandi, the Board decided that the minimum wage of 
the workers covered under these references should be Rs. 22 75 per 
month of 26 working days As regards dearness allowance, the Board 
decided that the workers should be paid the same rate as paid to the 
gotten Textile workers m Bhiwandi Similarly the Board decided that 
the scheme of standardisation of wages for the time rated as well as 
piece rated workers prevalent in the Cotton Textile Industry in 
ohiwandi should be applied m toto to the time rated and piece rated 
V orkers covered under these references. 
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SETTLEMENT BETWEEN THE FERTILISERS AND CHEMICALS, 
TRAVANCORE LIMITED. ELOOR, ALWAYS AND THEIR 
WORKMEN REPRESENTED BY F.A C.T. EMPLOYEES’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The management of the Fertilisers and Chemicals Travancore 
Ltd , and their workmen resolved all the outstanding disputes by a 
settlement on 23rd April, 1959. The Settlement applies to all perma- 
nent workmen as defined under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
who are employed in the company’s works at Eloor, Alwaye and all 
other branch offices. The Settlement will be in operation till the 31st 
December, 1961 It shall, however, continue in effect thereafter until 
amended by mutual agreement or terminated by either of the parties 
by written notice of at least one calendar month to the other party. 
The Settlement lays down the revised grades of pay for different cate- 
gories of workers, rates of dearness allowance and other allowances, 
principles for determining annual bonus, and rates of overtime wages. 
The Settlement also covers other items such as, provision of amenities 
to workers, schemes of retirement benefits, establishment of shop 
committees and grievance procedure, maintenance of Code of Disci- 
pline in Industry and formation of a joint council. 

According to the Settlement the lowest paid worker in the com- 
pany (excepting canteen boys and maid servants) would be either in 
the scale of Rs 40 — 2 — 60 or Rs. 40 — 2—50—4—90 An elaborate proce- 
dure has been laid down for fixing wage rates of the different cate- 
gories of workers in the revised grades. Certain alterations have also 
Been made in schemes of incentive payment for the different cate- 
gories of workers A provision has also been made in the Settlement 
for acting allowances for those workers who are called upon to act 
in a higher post The rates of Dearness Allowance for workers (except- 
ing cafetaria employees) have been fixed according to income groups 
as follows — 


Dearness Allowance 
Rs. 45 p m. 

Rs. 50 pm. 

Rs. 60 p m. 

The revised scales of wages for different categories of workers 
and the rates of Dearness Allowance have come into force from 
1-1-1959. 


Basic Salary 
Up to Rs. 199 

Rs 200—299 
Rs 300—600 


The Company has agreed to pay annual bonus during the bonus 
years 1959, 1960 and 1961 on the following basis: — 

Fifteen per cent o! the Company's net profits would be set apart 
for payment as bonus to the confirmed employees of the company 
(below the rank of Supermtendents and Departmental Heads), to be 
distributed in proportion to their total monthly salary (basic pay plus 
dearness or food allowance) as on 31st December of the respective 
bonus year subject to a minimum bonus to each confirmed employee 
of 15 days’ basic pay and dearness or food allowance as on 31st 
December of the respective bonus year irrespective of profits, provid- 
ed, however, that the amount to be set apart in any year shall not 
exceed the amount required for payment of bonus of 4 months’ basic 
salary plus dearness or food allowance. All confirmed employees who 
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work durms the entire period of bonus ycai would bo paid the full 
quantum of bonus for the year and those workmc for Icsi. than a year 
m proportion to the actual period they worked The pciiod for which 
an employee is on leave on loss of pav would not be consideied as 
period of work. 

The Settlement also lays down the rates of othei allowances and 
balta It has been agreed that all permanent cmploveos working m 
the company in the 12 mid*night to 8 A M shift would be paid a night 
shift allowance of 4 annas on the days on which they work on that 
shift. Besides rates for house rent allowance, tool allowance, overtime 
allowances and batla. allowances for out-of-pocket expenses during 
absence from Headquarters on duty have also been fixed It has been 
agreed that overtime W'Oges foi workers under the Factories Act 
would be as per provisions of the Act Employees who aic not entitled 
to double the wages for overtime woik as per the Factoi ics Act would 
be paid for ovcrlimc as follows — 

Those drawing up to Rs laj)/- starting basic pay— At the rate 
of U limes the basic salary plus dearness allowance 
Those drawing Rs 200/- and above starling basic pav (exclud- 
ing department heads and division superintendents)— Single 
basic pay plus dearness allowance 

It has been agreed that the Company will continue to provide 
various welfare amenities to the w’orkmcn, such os. cooked meals 
during lunch intervals at 5 annas per meal, company’s conveyance for 
employees from Alwaye. Edapally and Ernakulam etc Provision has 
also been made for a temporary rest shed The Company has agreed 
to construct 50 houses under the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme. It has been agreed that 9 festival holidays, including In- 
dependence Day, Republic Day and May Day, would be given to the 
employees of the company from the year 1959 All permanent emplo- 
yees would continue to have 24 days’ privilege leave and 12 days’ 
casual leave. Privilege leave can be accumulated to the maximum of 
48 days but casual leave cannot be earned over to next year In case 
of employment injury, full wages for the first 7 days less the amount 
they arc entitled to from the Emplovecs’ State Insuianco Corporation, 
would continue to be paid to all employees The Company will 
continue to give free medical aid to family members of the cmployeos 
covered under the Employees’ Stale Insurance Scheme The existing 
pactjco of giving free medical aid to employees who arc not covered 
oy the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme and to their family 
members will also contimic. 

Besides the existing Contributory Provident Fund Scheme, provi- 
sion has been made for a Gratuity Scheme which will come into effect 
from 1-1-1959 

In order to establish and maintain harmonious relations between 
management and workmen and to increase productivity it is agiccd 
that Shop Committees will be formed in the various divisions and 
departments and a proper grievance procedure adopted. The function 
of the Committee, which will have equal number of representatives 
of workmen and of supervisory staff of the dcpartmcnt/section. shall 
be to advise on matters relating to improvement of production and 
efTicicncy and to make recommendations thereon The Committee 
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shall, however, not be concerned with the problems of planning, dev^ 
lopment and production m their wide sense and functions which are 
purely managerial 

A regular grievance procedure has been laid down for dealing 
with grievances of workers The grievance procedure also envisages 
the establishment of an Industrial Relations Committee consisting 
of two nominees of management and two nominees of workers, one of 
the nominees of the management would be the Chairman and the 
other convener However, the grievance machinery is not intended to 
supplement the union bargaining activities 

Under the Settlement, it has been agreed to follow the Code of 
Discipline in Industry In order to ensure active association of the 
employees with the management, it has been decided to appoint a 
Joint Council consisting of 10 members, 5 representing the company 
and 5 the association The Council shall endeavour to improve the 
working and living conditions of the employees as also the producti- 
vity of the company It will also endeavour to create in the minds of 
the employees a live sense of participation in management by serving 
generally as an authentic channel of communication between the 
Company and the employees. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE MANAGEMENTS AND THE 
WORKERS OF PLANTATIONS IN MADRAS STATE 
An agreement was arrived at between the representatives of 
workers and the managements of the Plantations m Madras State 
regarding the payment of bonus in respect of each of the years 1957 
and 1958 Under this agreement the management agreed to pay bonus 
at the following rates — 

(i) Tea Estates— SI per cent of earnings of each of the years 
1957 and 1958 (less the amounts already paid), 

(n) Coffee Estates (except Shevaroys ) — 

(a) 150 acres and above— 6J pier cent of earnings of each 

of the years 1957 and 1958 (less the amounts already 
paid) 

(b) Less than 150 acres — per cent of earnings of each 

of the years 1957 and 1958 (less the amounts already 
paid). 

(ill) Mixed Estates having an acreage of 25 ver cent and over of 
Tea — Same rate as is applicable to all Tea Estates 
This agreement was to be referred to Shevaroys’ Planters’ Asso- 
ciation for acceptance. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

National and Grindlays Bank Dispute 
According to a notification published in the Gazette of India 
dated the 3rd November, 1959 the dispute between the National and 
Grindlavs Bank, Chandni Chowk, Delhi and their employees was 
referred for adjudication by the Government of India. 
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Technical Assistance 

Under the Colombo Plan, seven officers two of the Central Govt 
and five belonging to the State Governments were deputed to U K 
for a twenty week training course in Labour Administration com- 
mencing from September 1959 

Two officers of the Governments of Bombay and West Bengal 
were deputed to U S A for a period of three months for training m 
Safety and Industrial Hygiene commencing from the 3rd September 
1959 under T C.M. programme 

Mines Act, 1952 

A Bill to amend the Mines Act, 1952 was introduced m the Lok 
Sabha on the 4th September 1959 

Fifth Session of the I L O Advisory Committee 

The Fifth Session of the ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and professional workers will open at Cologne (Federal 
Republic of Germany) on 23rd November 1959 and will continue until 
about the 4th December 1959 The Agenda of the meeting will be 
General Report, problems of women nommanual workers and effects 
of mechanisation and automation m offices 


India ratifies Convention No 88 concerning Organisation of 
Employment Service. 1948 

The Government of India have ratified the ILO Convention No 
88 concerning “Organisation of Employment Service” The ratification 
was registered with the ILO on 24th June 1959 The Convention 
will come into force for India from the 24th June 1960 

FOREIGN 

PAID VACATIONS IN CANADIAN LAWS 
Vacations with pay are provided to workers m eight of the ten 
provinces of Canada under the various provincial laws adopted over 
the last 15 years. These laws apply to mtra-provmce enterprises 
Similar benefits have also been provided to the workers m mter- 
province enterprises under the national legislation of 1958 The 
national law provides for one-week vacation with pay after one year 
of service and a two-week paid vacation after two years of service 
About 5-,00,OQQ workers employed m ten, important industries have 
been benefited by this legislation 

The amount of the legal vacation pay. in most of the provinces is 
l/50th of the annual earnings for one-week vacation and l/25th for 
a two-week vacation. The national and provincial laws on paid vaca- 
tions contain carefully formulated conditions governing entitlement 
to a vacation A special system of ‘vacation-stamps’ is in force for 
seasonal and temporary workers — especially those engaged on cons- 
truction work — m several provinces Under the system, an employer 
5'ves the worker a number of stamps equivalent m value to 2 per cent 
of the workers’ earnings during his period of employment The ivorker 
iRay cash his stamps at a bank within a year after he began work for 
the employer who gave him the stamps 

(Source: U.S. Monthly Labour Review, June 1959, pp 667-668) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LABOUR COSTS CONSTITUTE NEARLY 
HALF THE WAGES BILL IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN 
FRANCE 

The average supplementary labour costs paid by employers in 
the textile industry m France (Quarter ending 1st April 1959), ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total wages bill, were as follows: — 


I Vcuntj Oonfrnl Sihcnie 
Viuritv >ainil\ AllnuaiK 
''p<iint\ ImliHtrial Injuri 


Item of Coat 


Per cent. 


11 0 

12 0 
1 » 


Paj itull Tax 

Paid annual hnlidn^a , 

Paid piililK linlidajs 
Housing lax 
Appreiitiipshij) Tax 

Medual . . . 

Unemployment Iniiirnnre licnefit Seheme , 

Supplementary Peiisinna Scheme — Senior Kltfla . 
Supplementary Penaiona .Scheme — Others 
Non-obligslory anna! charges . . . . 


Total 


I’ 4 
ft 3 
ti 8 


2 0 

2.0 


47-7 


Source (UK Ministry of Palxiur Gazette, S<piem>>cr, lOVt) 

CURRENT LABOUR LITERATURE 

ARTICLES OF LABOUR INTEREST IN PERIODICALS 


Important articles of Labour Interest published in periodicals 
received in the Labour Bureau are mentioned below — 

Monthly Labour Reuieui (United States Department of Labour), 
August 1959 — Wages, Prices and Productivity 

Labour Gazette (Office of the Commissioner of Labour, Govern- 
ment of Bombay. Bombay), October 1959— Dismissal Procedure m 
USA 

International Labour Review (International Labour Office, 
Geneva), August 1959 — The Preparation. Organisation and Execution 
of Natural Productivity Programmes — Industrial Relations in Japan 
Social Security Bulletin (U S Government Printing Office, Divi- 
sion of Public Documents, Washington 25, D C ), August 1959 — Social 
Security m the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Indian Finance (116, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta), October 24, 
1959 and October 31, 1959 — Productivity Campaign An Assessment 
I & II 

Commerce (Brady House, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay), October 
10. 1959— Wages for Managing Agents 
THE IMPORTANT BOOKS (MOSTLY PUBLISHED IN INDIA) 
Indian Economics Year Book 1959-60 — Kitab Mahal, Allahabad 
Indian Agricultural Atlas — 1958— Government of India, Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture, New Delhi 

Statistical Atlas o/ Onssa — 1959 — Department of Statistics, Gov- 
ernment of Orissa, Cuttack. 

Principles and Practice of Productivity (Special Reference to 
Bombay Textile Industry)— By R G Gokhale — Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, Bombay 

Labour Literature — A Bibliography. 

Supplement II 1959 — Government of India, Ministry of Labour 
and Employment, New Delhu 
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Employment 

Table 1— Employment in Registered Factories 


State 

Axmge Duly 

I9J6 

Number of Mo 

1957(1’) 

kers Emplojed 

1958(P) 

First half 

Andhr.i Pradi-ali 

2.04,339 

1,97,440 

2,13.457 

A'^aiu 

M.tyis 

72.415 

60,430 

Bibar . . . 

l.7b.840 

1.80.260 

1,77,603 

Btimbiy 

lC*.5I.fi"8 

10.75,944 

9,88,928 

Jammu A Ka*liniir 

?.IT0 



Kerala 

l.ffi.llO 

l.So.SOo 

1.10,683 

Madbj a Pradesh 

I.rt.lTO 

1.54,738 

1.53.697 

Madras 

3.07,60 ^ 

3 24.617 

3.12.166 

Mj^ore 

75.107 

1.12.618 

1.32.0C2 

Onasn 

J.’CU 

24.730 

24,984 

Punjab 

tfl 083 

99.147 

86.878 

Riij-isthan 

44.832 

48.109 

50,854 

Uttar Pradesh 

2 73.537 

242.987 

2.76432 

Ueat Bengal 

6.S2.297 

6,88.092 

6,71.478 

Atidamati A Xicohat I-Utu!* 

3.837 

2.608 

S462 

Delhi 

5I.07S 

67,837 

67,236 

ilimaclial Ptade>-b 

1.054 

1,175 

1,321 

3Ianipur .... 

298 

120 


Trijnira . ... 

1.901 

1,033 

1,473 

Total 

34,01,599 




Tho abnre stMistirs relate to raor|inni«rd Siaira and Union Territories and thev incli'de 

wtioiAtedamTloTinentiftiTottmglartorte'nol TOl>in)'»inRTftnrn*rxorpt forJamtoti AKa«hO«t 

M^re ami liajaithin m Vi‘>6 and Itoinbay. Kerala and Punjab m I05S first balf for ubirb 
auvh wtimaifA figures were not arailable 

5i>urw— Cbief In-ipectora of Paeforics, State OoTemments 


Table 2— Employment in Central Government Establishments 


Month 

1 

Adminrs- 

mliyennd 

RxeeotiTe 

aerieal 

3 

.Skilled 
and Semi 
Skilled 

4 

Un- 

Skilled 

5 

Total 

6 

July 1958 

71 S.58 

2 37.531 

1.53,231 

o 

43.971 

7,08,288 

August 19)8 

71 734 

«.38,II0 

1,54 097 


13.180 

7.07.121 

Se^teroliec l'l.i8 


t S'! 408 

1.56,242 


12.863 

7.10^71 

October 1978 

7»745 

‘’.38 630 

1 85.961 


45.211 

7.10.5.83 

Noyejnbcr 19 >8 

73 061 

2 39.193 



42.824 


nccctnbec 1958 


2 89.517 




7.11 289 

January 19>9 .... 

73.851 

2,89.743 



44,287 


Fobruarv 1959 

78.749 

2 40,819 



44,482 

7,16.913 

March 1979 

74.168 

‘’,41.319 



48 714 

7.19.569 

April 19VI 

74.605 

‘*,42.260 

1,58.983 


48.987 


May 19u9 


2,42.589 

1,59,015 


48 920 


Jtuic 1959 

74.991 

■*47 20'* 

1.59,548 


45.979 


JuU19>9 

7).n38 

2.48.023 

1.60.891 

- 

46,213 



N B — Fic’irov reUte to ReRuIar Kdaldednntnt <nl\ 

5ourM— Directorate General of Resettlement and Eniploj-mcnf 
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Table 3 — Employment in Cotton Mills Industry in the Various 
States during August 1959 


State 

Total No 

Average Diilv Number of Workers Employed 

Rolls 

Ut 

Shift 

2nd 

Shift 

3pd 

Shift 

Total 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 


R» 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Andhra Pradcrh 

Bihar 

Midhya Pradesh 

Mvdras ... 

JIy.ore . . 

Orii«a 

Rsjaslhin 

Uttar Pradesh 

Bengal 

T)vlhi 

Pondichorrj 


0,7 xS 

41(1 
i,4J 701 

5 744 
>1 704 
62,793 
16,786 

i.8r» 

A74(t 

2-2,737 

21.176 

8 003 
2.730 

3,466 

270 

1 55.200 
•2 8S2 
16.277 
32.840 
8.320 
2'iS 
161 
1.064 
17,487 
12 878 
052 
1.784 

2,005 

3S.772 

1 710 

3 871 
10.324 

1 801 
1.317 
814 
711 
0.737 
162 
484 
1,184 

11,220 

686 

4 36,582 

0 016 
41022 
1.07 067 
27.008 
4.400 
7.750 

0 317 
47.761 
41,216 

17 659 

6 707 

Total (Aiigiiet 1020) 

B3i.8GS 

4,23.566 

2 60,004 

64 586 

7,60.140 

Total (July lOW) 

8.81 3t)C 

4,16.0j-2 

2,62.161 

63,590 

7 61,814 

Total (Aiigiiat 105S) 

8.0D 111 

4.24.2o6 

2.64, ns 

82,710 

7,71,003 

Average (IOjS) , 

9.00.1C6 

4.2I.9I6 

2,62.339 

82,89' 

7,67,150 


Sa/tref -Office of the Tertilo Cc>imni«ion< r (Winistrj ofC<'ai»(^rce * ), G< vtrn 

went of India 


Table 4— Employment and Total Number of Man-shifts Worked in 
Coal Mines 


1 

, J-ty 

1 J03» 

1 1950 1 

1 Jida- 
! 105S 

1 Averace 

1 1958 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

Under Ground 

Avar ige T) iily Number of Workers Employed 
Total Number of Man shifts M'orked 

’.01.091 

54,22,613 

2 03,.536 
52.87,274 

2,02 129 
14.5>,52G 

2 OS 205 
51,18.780 

Open ’Workingt I 

Wepac' Daily Number of Workers Employed | 
Total Number of Man shifts Worked 

36 759 
9,79,720 

38,797 

10,03,757 

38,195 
10 30,390 

40,973 

10,47,835 

Surfnee 

-averace Duly Number of Workers Emploard 
Total Number of JIan shifts Worked . 

1,11,211 

30.48.609 

1,13,236 

29,42.601 

1,12,451 

30,37,311 

1,14,721 

20,31,212 

, Total 

aver ico Duly Number of Workers Employed 
Total Number of Man shifts Worked 

3.51.061 

91,50,942 

3.57.169 

92,38.612 

9V2Ti247 

3 61.899 
92.97,877 


Source — Chief Inipcctor of limes, Uhanbad. 
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Table 5— Number of Cotton Mills (Spinning Departments of All 
Mills) in the Various States by Shifts Worked in August 1959 


&lnU> ' 

1 1 

No of Spinning Mills and Spinning Departnicnla of 
Composite Mills uhich during the Month 

Rema ined 
Cloacd 

Worked 
One Shift 

3 

Worked 
Two Shifts 

4 

Worked 

Three 

Shifts 

Total No. 
of Mills 

6 

i 

Andhra Pradish 

1 

2 

3 

7 

13 

Bih.ar 

1 

I 

1 


3 

Bombaa ■ • | 

l<> 

7 

57 

114 

11)0(2) 

Kerala 

- 

- 

6 

8 

13 

Madhya rradc'Ii 

1 

3 

10 

5 

10 

Madras I 

4 

3 

C7 

58 

133(1) 

Mswco 1 

3 1 

I 

5 

7 

17(M 

OnsHft 

2 

- 

- 

1 

8 

Punjab 

1 

- 

1 

5 

8(1) 

Rajasthan 

4 

■l 

4 

' 1 

11 

Uttar Pradch 

1 ^ 

3 

4 

10 

23 

IVest Bengal 


s 

C 

20 

30 

Delhi 

I 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

Pondicherry 

- 

- 

' 

1 

1 3(1) 

Total (August lO'O) 

45 

23 

ICt 

241 

470(0) 

Total (July 105'') 

48 

== 

163 

241 

480(6) 

Total Angui-t (1958) 

4') 

30 

170 

223 

478(6) 

Average (lO'.S) 

41 

33 

182 

213 

478(0) 


NB — Tlip fiffurf'i in r»Ht« Inncvmilh not irtnrtril working or inilN workrng 

purely on Staple fibre 


SofircA — ’Oflice of the Textile Commiwwner (Minwlry of Commerce and Irdcatry), Got* 
oroment of India 
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Table 6— Number of Cotton Mills in the Various States by Shifts 
Worked in August 1959 for Weaving Departments of All 
Composite Mills 



^■o. of Uea 

Miig Depntnieiits of Conipo'iti Mill' ulmh 
during the Month 

Slate 

1 

Itein.ilned 

ch>‘»ed 

M orked 
One 

Shift 

3 

Workid 

Two 

Shifts 

4 

W orked 
Three 
Shilti 

Total 

No of 

Milli 

6 

Andlica Pradesh 







Pilinr .... 

1 

‘ 

1 

- 1 

.3 

Botaliij .... 

1 

13 

5 

121 

33 

173(1) 

Ktriih .... 

- 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Madlijn Pradesh . . . 

3 

- 

12 

3 

18 

Madias .... 

8 

2 

ID 

6 

25 



4 

1 

C 

- 

11 

Ofim .... 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

ruHjab .... 

_ 

1 , 

1 

2 

4 

Bsja«tlian .... 

3 

2 1 

5 

1 

9 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

4 


5 

S 

17 

^'est Bengal . « • . 

I 

- 

10 

6 

17 

Bellii .... 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

Pondicherry .... 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

Total (August 1050) 

3S 

13 

173 

67 

292(1) 

Total (July 1050) 

41 

Id 

174 

O') 



^•®~The fizures in brnckcta rrlate to new milb not started workmc or mills workinir 
rufeU on Staple fibre. 

Soarff— Offiee oftho ToTtilc Commi^ioner of Cotiimereo and In<Ui«tr\), Go* 

Ternment ol India. 

LrtOTDofLB— ,5 
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Employment Exchange Statistics 


Table 7 — Emplovment Service octring September 1959 


State 

1 

No of 
Exchanges 
at the 
End of 

1 the 
month 

2 

^ Eegietra 

during 

1 the 
Month 

3 

Apph^ 

1 placed in 1 
1 Employ- 

1 during thel 
1 Month 

4 

Ko of 
Appli- 
cants on 
fthe laye 
Registers 
at the 
End of the 
Month 

S 

No. of 
Employers 

the Ex 
changes 
during 
the 

Month 

6 

Notified 

during 

the 

hlonth 

7 

Vacan- 

Being 
Dealt With 
at the 
End of the 
Month 

Andhra 

Pradesh. 

19 

14,546 

1.969 

90,375 

678 

2,040 

4,643 

Aasam . 

12 

4,646 

144 

34.653 

IDS 

735 

2.245 

Bihar 

20 

, 23,252 

699 

73,760 

307 

1,464 

8,437 

Bombay 

1 3^ 

28,589 

2,928 

2.01.468 

1,258 

4,638 

13,746 

Delhi 


' 9,748 

543 1 

75.439 1 

385 

1,153 

2,331 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

2 

730 

’8 ! 

3,592 

38 

216 

358 

Jammn & 
Kashmir 1 

2 

367 

21 

1 

1,270 ^ 

26 

110 1 

115 

Kerala . 

9 

7,635 

646 ' 

1.23,114 

197 

717 

2,221 

Jtadbya _ , 

15 

13,248 

1.631 

54,187 

337 

2,651 

8,207 

Madras . 1 

13 1 

15,748 

3,169 j 

1,32,621 

090 ' 

3,221 1 

6,266 

Manipur . 

1 1 

850 

100 1 

6,887 1 

16 

182 

436 


11 

8,930 

864 

51,580 

335 

1,229 

3,441 

2,766 

OnsM . 1 

0 1 

4,298 

317 1 

2t>,tS4 

18? : 

788 

Pondi- 1 
cherry. 1 

1 

302 

15 1 

2,225 1 

9 

24 

120 

Punjab 

20 

16,780 

2.121 

64,853 

936 

3,191 

6,217 

Raieathan ' 

14 

9.53T 1 

3,002 

45,887 1 

690 1 

3,208 

6,440 

Tripura 

I 

490 : 

46 

3,492 1 

24 

104 

504 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

33 

53,147 

4.638 

1,99,590 

1,135 

5,946 

8,784 

West 1 

Bengal. 

17 

15,674 j 

1,031 

2.23.750 i 

204 

1,651 

6,536 

Central 
Estab* 
Iisbment I 
coKirdi. 1 
nation 



i 


84 

204 

2,224 

Total . 
(September 
1959) 

234* 

2,28,417 

23,982 

14,08,903 

7,743 

33,493 

85,027 

Total 

(August 

1959) 

234* 

2,18,309 

1 

24,070 

13,77,096 

7,673 

34,769 

1 

89,403 

Total . 
(September 
1958). 

204 

1,98,976 , 

20,210 

11,53,900 

6,682 

31,534 

62,109 

Arergage 

(1958) 

200 

1,83,637 j 

1 19,443 j 

10,49.176 

6,485 

30,407 

57,776 


Eourc« — Directorate General of BewtUement Employment. 

•In addition, four Umrersity Emplayineiit Bnreans st Delhi, TrjTandmm, Aligarh and 
Vatanasi were fnnctiomng at the endof September, 1959. 
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Table 8 — Occupational, Distribution op Applicants on Live Regis- 
ters BY States durdjc September 1959 


N a uBir of Vpplicanta oq Lire Ilo^Mtcr* seeking EmplojTneut 

AiHistAnce la 



-a... ; 

8k, lied 


1 

1 








Rlo- 


t'nakil! 




'lupor- 1 

Semi- 

rienral eadnnal 

Kioieatie 

ccl 

Otbi ra 

Total 



killed 

era tees 

t.errice< 

Serricea 

berrirea 




orrioea [- 

erricea 

1 






I 

2 

3 1 

4 , 

5 

6 1 

7 

■' 

0 

\nclhra Pride^li 

til 

3 7,1 1 

25.27(> 

1,843 

3.001 

44.731 

0.712 

10.37.1 

. . I 

J7<r 

.7.-'08 

.1.446 

OS 

571 

2.1.564 

1.550 

34, 6.13 

Riti.r . . 1 

fiOO 

7.32!) 

12,116 

480 

1,670 

41.311 

2 34S 

73.760 

rveimLav . . 

1.81C 

o.nis 

04.820 

0.123 

.1,038 

16,112 

12.011 

2,01.46.8 

Dcllti . . 

1.044 

A.Tfll 

n.tso 

3,718 

7.761 

33.611 

3 406 

71411 

Kmiselnl Prado**! 

n 

IC3 

330 

.141 

12.1 

2 147 

201 

3 512 

Jamtnu t: Kash* 

4 

08 

,e, 

50 

124 

610 

100 

1 270 

inif 

KrriU , . 


0,V*7 

«... 

8.2tK> 

4.726 

62.708 

3.612 

1,23,114 

Madhya Pradesh 

an*, 

7.011 

10.237 

6.127 

1,4.13 

2.1,011 

2.767 

54.187 

Madras . , 

(in 

.1,110 

30.75s 

11.701 

4,8,10 

73,608 

.1.021 

1,32,621 

Manipur . « 

s: 

432 

747 

1.611 

64 

2.718 

1,00.1 

6,88? 

Mj-*aro , 

800 

3,403 

14.367 

0.440 

1.444 

22,401 

2,63.1 

M.6SC 

Oriva,a 

240 

3.77.1 

3.S43 

458 

SM 

8.S25 

2.418 

20,1.14 

Pondichorry 

c 

100 

302 

224 

82 

1,322 

123 

2 225 

Punjab 

772 

3.H>7 

14 103 

7.532 

3.6.10 

21,317 

4,612 

r>4,a.13 

lUjaatban. 

an: 

l.lOt 

7,710 

11.023 

1.845 

•20.671 

2,066 

41,867 

Tnpuria . 

10 

228 

132 

021 

112 

1,110 

l.OC-s 

3,412 

Uttar Prndeab . 

1, 8.1.1 

14.80,8 

5.8.047 

4.017 

0.134 

1,02,107 

8,702 

1,11,500 

IYc«t Bengal 

1,013 

20.400 

11.034 

514 

4.007 

1,3S.S33 

7.040 

2.23.7.10 

Total (^epIemV 
lO-.n) 

12 .n<.i 

1.00.730 

3 63.407 

' 71,.127 

.11.704 

7,11.005 

61.542 

14,(18,003 

Total {A«g\i»t, 
tn-.O) 

pi.,. 

'1.01.771 

3.63.173 

1 03.418 

41.432 

ft.'i.on 

67,357 

13,77.090 

Total ('^eptcD>l>er! OJOl 
p-.s). 1 

85,066 

1,11,141 

j 6.1,031 

42,412 

.1.54,001 

.V.,013 

11,53,100 

Arc rage (lO’S) 

' 7.418 

78.320 

.2.87.278 

1 .'>4.662 

38.025 



If! in i-rt 










gmrf*— n r'eUirite Q'nerat of Resettlement nntl EMployment. 
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Table 9— Training Statisiics for September 1959 



No 

U 

of Institute' 
cidertaLings 

Number of Persons Undergoing Training at 
the End of the Month 

State 

at the end of the 
Jlonth 

Non-Eogmeering 

Trades 





Craft s 

Train m| 

tiecship 

Trainin 

Total 

1 

Men 

Women 

mg 

Trades* 

Appren 

Total 

1 


3 


5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Aadbra Prade«b 

9 

. 

10 

— 

_ 

2,124 

65 

2,209 

A««am 

2 

- 

2 

33 

- 

446 

- 

481 

Bihar 

11 

2 

13 

90 

- 

1.348 

76 

1,714 

Bombar 

16 

1 

17 

125 

- 

2,146 

107 

2,378 

lammu A Kashmir 

2 

- 

2 

39 

- 

94 

- 

133 

Kerala 

4 

1 

5 

- 

- 

1.264 

27 

1,291 

Aladhra Pradesh 

8 

- 

8 

40 

- 

1.587 

- 

1,627 

Midras 

10 

3 

13 

- 

105 

1,611 

150 

1,866 

SIvKore 

13 

- 

13 

36 

- 

1,308 

- 

1,344 

Onss i . . 

6 

- 

6 

26 

- 

744 

- 

770 

Punjab 

21 

- 

21 

120 

- 

2.582 

- 

2,702 

Raja’thao ■ 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

715 

- 

715 

Uttar Pradesh . 

13 

- 

IS 

S72 

236 

3.588 

- 

4,396 

West Bengal 

9 

3 

12 

44 

- 

2,769 

100 

2,913 

Delhi 

: 

- 

7 

353 

209 

1,404 

- 

1,966 

Tlimaehal Pradesh 

2 

- 

2 

29 

- 

163 

- 

194 

llanipur . 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

56 

- 

56 

Total (•September 
1150) 

uo 

11 

131 

1,509 

530 

24,151 

545 

26,75) 

Total (August, 
1939) 

133 

10 

143 

1,425 

533 

24,230 

516 

26.726 

Total C'eptember, 

1938) 

104 

267 

371 

1,316 

803 

19,832 

574 

22,547 

Ave-age(I9->8) . 

96 

261 

3.57 

1.103 

828 

17,660 

573 

19.964 


Source — Directorate General of Reacttlcmcot ai d Emplojinent 
•IncluJes women, if any. 
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^Vages and Earnings 

Table 10 — Earnings of Factory Workers drawlvg less than Rs 200 
PER Month 



1956 

1957 

State 

Total 

Aserigo 

1 T'/lal 

Avt rage 


Kamir.es 

per 

Earning* 

per 


(m 

Capita 

( (m 


1 

thousand' < 

>f Annual 

th'>n*antl* 

Annua ) 


Pvapee-.) 

Kamings* 

1 ofBupec*! 

Eamincs* 


(Rsj 


fR- 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

^ 


Andhra Pradf'h 
Bihar 

Bombaj , 
Kerala 

Usdhya Pradesh 

iladras 

JlTsore 

OlUM 

Punjab 

Rajartban 

Uttar Pradesh . 

West Bengal 

A. and N. Idandt 

Delhi 

Tripura . 


All the aboTe Stales , | 


;5,tH '•‘M ‘I 

47.‘iM» 1 7’5 'I 

I ^3-3 6 

]0 0^.3’1 I 4U 6 

Te.tit*! T35 <• 

33,256 4 

’ 02.576 'iW I 

29.0SS (M2 5 

14.923 'US 5 

4«7(^6 9*11 6 

12 M3 709 6 

2.32.342 I OU 1 

6.49.281 1 14) 6 

’.CO*! 6«S 8 

67 764 1.466 9 

643 854 3 


27.56, 63<1 1.166 « 


81.811 1 fiSO 8 

V) 3i'i7 1 833 6 

1.73.448 1 29') 2 

11,11.147 1 452 6 

43 1 87 805 0 

(P)78 291 ‘V 1 13S 7 
2.60,313 978 9 

14 830 <167 3 

37.089 956 8 

60 660 955* 3 

13 49S 907 1 

2 56.189 1 077 5 

6,67 168 1,173 6 

1,845 657 1 

72.268 1,493 4 

5.5.5 033 0 


<PJ 29,07, ©>6 (P)I,2SS-0 


'Relate to renjeganised States and eiclode Railway vorLshops and factories belonging to 
the groops Food, BeTerages. Tobaceo and Gins and Pres>e* 

SoMr«— Annual P.eporta on the 3V'orling of cbe Payment of Wages Art, 1936 


Table 11 — Average Weekly Earnings of Underground Miners and 
Loaders in Coal Mines 


JdIt I June ' Julv Average 

19'.9 1959 1 9'>a 1958 

1 2 3 4 5 


Bvsic Wages . , g 8% 

^otrance . . II 83 

Other Caih Payments . . . 2 00 

9 06 1 
12 04 1 
1 97 

8 78 1 8 71 

11 60 11 63 

1 68 1 64 

Total .1 22 76 

23 07 

22 06 1 21 98 

E..,oVr.g„ ^ 1 8;oi 

Deamesa Allosrance li ©*> 

Other Cash Payments . . " . . | 2'20 i 

8 53 
31-73 
2-13 

1 

7-87 
10 99 1 
1-90 

8-24 
11 02 
1-68 

Total . 1 22 89 ! 

22-41 

20-76 

20-94 


Chief Inspector of Jlinea, Dhanbad. 
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Table 12 — Minimum Wages and Dearness Allowance in the Cotton 
Textile Mills for a Standard Month of 26 Working Days 



Dearness Allowance 

Centre or State 

Minimum 

Seplembcr 

1050 

August 

1039 

September 

1938 

Average 

1038 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Rs nP. 

Rs nP. 

Bs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Bomhay ... 

30 00 

80 IS 

88 60 

84 60 

81 58 

Ahmedabad . . > ■ 

28 00 

03-06 

90 77 

81 53 

75 21 

Sbolapur ... • 

26 00 

45 60 

45 50 

45 50 

4i 01 

Baroda 

26 00 

83 75 

81 CO 

73 38 

67-78 

Indore ... 

30 00 

60 37 

60-37 

63-81 

53 17 

Nagpur 

26 00 

64 48 

63 02 

55 90 

54-99 

Madras .... 

26 00 

62 44 

62-62 

67 -66 

57-34 

Kanpur ... 

30 00 

60 06 

58-69 

63 12 

68-48 

West Bengal 

28 17 

32 50 

52 -60 

32-50 

81-25 


bourse— Uoathi; Rccuru on Dearness Allowance 

Productivity 

Table 13— Productivity of Workers Employed in Coal Mines 





Output per Man shift for 


Miners snd Loaders 





Month 



All Permns Employ- 
ed Underground and 
in Open Workings 

All Persons Employ- 
ed Above and 
Underground 


Tons 

Kilograms 

Tons 

Kilograms 

Tons 

Kilograms 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

July 1939 

1-15 

1,168 46 

0-61 

619-79 

0-41 

416 58 

June 105') 

1-13 1 

1,148-14 

0-61 

619-70 

0-41 

416-58 

July 1058 

1-12 

1,137-08 

0-58 

589-31 

0 39 

396-26 

Average 1958 . 

I-J7 

1.ICS 46 

0 50 

590-47 

0-42 

426 74 


Source— Chief Inspector of Mines, Dlianbad. 
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Industrial Disputes Resulting tn Work Stoppages During September, 1959 
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T\ble 15 — By Industries 


\o of \Uxin\uuk \o «f Total Vo ,if Man d<kV« la«t 

D’spiitps \o •! Worker- Piinn}! 

Imiiwtrt m Pro WurUr- .V tinflWv 



irre-s 

IlIM i 1 

Einph>\ oil 
111 llu 
\ ml* 
\fltite<l 1 

1 

*cpl 
I03'< , 

1939 

Jiilv 

1939 

1 

^ ! 

3 

4 1 

* 


7 



:■! 

7>1 

, 

1 971. 

7,677 

Fishinc Ete 

Tea rinntationa 

1 ' 

7>I 

7-.1 

1 3(tn 

I 976 

4,501 

RnW'pr Plantat ons 

- 1 





2 376 

Other riintnfinna 

— 1 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 


1 — Mining ami Qiiairvnip 

U 

■1343 1 

it. 047 

23 204 

1 00.9.0 

fiG.M2 


- 

('•) 

1 lOl I 

F») 

1 (.70 1 

(•') . 
I 3C7 1 

ir>) 
28 390 

(19) 
64 414 

Iron Ore Miniiip 

1 

(31 ' 
3 31)0 1 

(2) 

3 wv) 

(3) 

.3 200 

(11) 

(15) 

1,003 

Manganese 







Oold 

3 

1.003 

n.oi*> 







— 


— 1 



Stone pinrmnc. CJar 

1 

4.000 1 

3 2»a» 

20 000 

72,000 

— 

nntl Sand Pit« 

Mira 

) 

40 1 

.30 

40 


250 

Other* (Xon 

metallic Mining and 
Quarrying not el>e 
where eli«eified). 

2-3— Manufactunnc 

1 

35 

I0.73l<34) 

240 

13.176(32) 

42,2.39(34) 

530 I 

2,60,047 

G60 

0,14,237 

•D Food (Except T3<* 

2 

■HH) 

300 




Sugar MiIU 

1 

474 

474 

3 792 

— 


Edible Oile (Other 







than n3drogenat* 
ed OiU). 

Others (Jliscellaneoua 





2.815 

' 10 000 

Food Preparation*) 
Others [Food (except 

1 

20 

26 

13 

_ 

_ 

BeTcrage*)] 


o30 

330 

4,430 

7,166 

10.810 

Bidi Indiistrv 

2 

.330 

530 

4 430 

7.166 

10,810 

23. Textiles . i 

10 

4,325 

C.51> 

2,916 

97,144 

3,69,871 


G 

306 

1,724 

1,370 

69,971 

3.28,445 



2.918 

4.090 

976 i 

17,2lX) 

5.451 

Silk Mills 




19,650 

35,775 

Woollen Mills 

1 

501 

501 

370 



Other* (SpinninOi 

— 

— 

— 


323 

200 

Ueaxing and 

finishing of Textiles] 
Coir Factories 

1 

200 

200 

200 ; 

_ 

— 

23. W’ood and Cork 

_ 

_ 

_ 


180 

1,114 

(Except Furiutnre) 
Others 

_ 


- 


180 

1.U4 

27. Paper and Paper 

__ 


_ 


192 


Products 

Paper 

- 


- 

- 

192 

- 



m 
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Tabi« 15— confd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

B 

6 

7 

28 Prmtine, Publish 
ing and Allied Indue 
tries 

1 

25 

25 

53 

19,786 

(2) 

22,221 

29 Leather and 

leather Products 
(Except Footwear) 

~ 

~ 



1.400 

8,690 

30. Rubber and Rubber 
Products 

1 , 

IIS 

115 

763 

2,856 

- 

Footwear 





1,600 


Others 

1 

115 

115 

7C5 

1,336 

— 

31. ChemirsUandChe- . 
mical Products. I 

‘ 

1,890 . 

2.066 

7.078 

2.344 

2,918 

HeaTv Chemieale . I 

1 1 

125 

IC5 




Fettilitere . | 






200 

Others (Basic Indus- 1 
tnal Chemicali) . ; 

1 

24 

24 

130 


56 

Sladieina) and Phar- | 
maeeutical Pro- 
duets. 


“ 



1,320 

1,629 







25 

Paints, Vamuhea I 
and Lacquers, etc 


- 

— ■ 

“ 

- 

17 

Matches 

2 

1,741 

1,877 

6,817 


— 

33 Non metallic 
Mineral Products 
(Except Products 
of Petroleum and 
Coal) 

5 

1,476 

(4) 

1,838 

(4) 

1,033 

(4) 

3,795 

57,567 

Structural Clay 

Products 

2 

745 

787 

445 

195 

360 

Glass and Glass 
Products (Except 
Optical Lenses). ' 


~ 


~ 


1,650 




1,051 



50,157 

Mica Industries 





540 

Others (Non-metallic 
Miners! Products 
not elsewhere 

classified). 





3,600 

• 4,860 

31. Basic Metal Indus- 

3 

813 

093 

19.514 

43,383 

25,342 



765 

045 



14,405 

Other Processes 

2 

48 

48 1 

624 

' 25,473 

20.937 

3o Manufacture of 
Metal Products (Ex- 
cept Jlachmery and 
Transport Equip- 

4 

339 

394 

j 

707 

15,899 

35,124 

36 Machinery (except 
Electrical Jfachinery) | 

■ 




; 20,119 

27,854 
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Table 15 — concld. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

37. Electrical JIacbine* 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

27,970 

43,294 

ry, Apparatus, Appli 
ances and Supplies 





1.803 

16.227 

Electrical Machinerv 



— 


— 

Electric Fans, Radia 

__ 



_ 

— 



tors and other 














3S. Transi>ort Equip. 

3 

698 

200(1) 

1,933 

— 








32 

Ship Building 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Motor Vehicles 

3 

698 

200 

(1) 

6.650 





» 

3,150 

3,150 

13,462 

I.S75 

Construction, Repair 

T 

150 

ISO 

150 

800 


and Demolition of 
Buildings 





12,662 


Htdro-electnc Projects 

I 

3,000 

5,500 

3,000 


5 — Electricity, Gas, Water 
and Sanitary Services. 

fi 

l.OSO 

1,639 

(2) 

18,141 

(16) 

(8) 

Electricity, Gas and 
Steam, 

i 

40 



(2) 









Sanitary Services 

4 

1,949 

1,639 

(2) 

18,111 

13.938 

(8) 



144 

257 

229 


34,676 

Banks and Other 1 

4 

144 

257 

229 









7— Transport and Com. 
mumoation {other than 

5 

444 

(3) 

669 

(3) 

1.073 

(3) 

(11) 


WorLahops). 






Railways 





876 


Motor Transport 

1 




2,590 


Road Transport not 







elsewhere classified 







Docks and Ports 

4 

444 

(3) 

669 

(3) 

1,073 

(3) 

2,034 

(4) 

15 

Others pVater 







Transport fescept 
Ocean Transnortll 







Alt Transport 





100 


8 — Services 

3 

232 

246 

2,192 

3,691 

1,470 

GnvernnientServices . 


170 

180 

2,130 


28 

Educational Services . 


62 

66 

62 

310 


Medical and Other 






02 

Public Health Set- 







Motion Picture Pro- 





1.307 

1,370 

duction, Distribu- 













Hotcls, etc. 







0— Activities not Ade- 





5.582 

10,182 

qua t ely Described . 





Total 

71 

26.822 

(63) 

48,473 

(58) 

94,190 

(63) 

3,96,789 

(130) 

7.45,436 

(140) 


A .B — The figures given m biftcVet« shnvr tlw nnmbec «3f caew to Tthicli th? relevant iq> 
lormation relates, wherever mforniation is not Available for all the rases, 

Source — Jlonthlj- Returns on Industrial Dispntes, 



Table 16— By Causes amd Results 

(x) Number of Fresh Disputes. (a) Number of Disputes Terminated 

(y) Maximum Number of Workers Involved. (b) Total of Average Number of Workers Involved. 

(z) Number of Man-days Lost. (c) Total Number of Man-days Lost m the Disputes 
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Table 17 — By Number of Workers Involved 


dumber of Fresh Disputes 


Maiimuui Number of ^torkers Involved I 

1 

{M.ptember 

1 1050 


1 pSeplember 
I')58 1 

1 Avenipe 
1058 

10 or more but less than 100 

1 

23 

37 

01 

50 

100 or more but less than 500 

•22 

31 

34 

41 

500 or more but less than l.WO . . . I 

C 

t, 

13 

12 

1,000 or more but le«s than 10,000 . I 

3 

II 


10 

10,000 or more . 

_ 

_ ■ 

1 _ 

, 1 

Not Known .... 

8 

"1 

6 

' 1 

Total 

6’ 

08 ' 

12C 

■ 124 


Tabue 16— By IluRvnoi; 


Number of i'erminited Disputes 


Duration 

•September 

1030 

AuBUst 

1050 

■September i 
j 1058 

1 Averspo 
1058 


32 

40 

>0 

44 

More than a day up to 6 days 

18 

34 

40 

SS 

More than 6 days up to lOdats . . 

0 

10 ' 

1 ' 

1 14 

More than 10 days up to 20 days 

1 

7 j 

0 

12 

Mote than 20 days tip to 30 dav a 

0 

5 

4 

C 

More than 30 days 

— 

19 1 

5 

10 

Not Known ...... 

1 

__ 1 

i 1 

1 

Total 

CO 

115 

1 117 

124 


Table 19 — By Number of Man-days Lost 


Total Man-days Lost during a Dispute 

1 Number of Termuinted Disputes 

.September 

1939 

1W9 

September 

1058 

1 '^958^^ 

l-ess than 100 .... 

17 

1 

17 

35 

34 

100 or more but less than 1,000 . 

23 

47 

61 

! 62 

1.000 or more but less than 10,000 

10 : 

30 

21 

30 

10,000 or more but less than 50,000 

1 ' 

9 

3 

6 

50,000 or more . .... 

J 

4 

J 

2 

Not Known ...... 

Total 

8 

3 

b 

1 

60 

IIS j 

117 

124 


Sovrce — Jlonthlj Returns on Indnstcial Disputes. 
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Absenteeism 


Table 20— Absenteeism in certain Manufacturing and Mining Indus- 
tries IN India 

(Percentage oj Man-shijts Lost to Manshifts Scheduled to Work) 




September 

August 

September 

Average 

Centro or State 

Industry 

1959 

1959 

I05S 

1958 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bombay (a) 

Cotton Mill Industry 

6 9 

6 C 


7 0 

Ahmrdabad (a) , 

fi 3 

6 7 

6 6 

71 

Shotapur (o) 


11 I 

10 1 

11 6 

13-G 

Kanpur (6) 




11 5 

13-1 

Kaupur(6) 

Leather Indnetry . 



7 3 

9 4 

Kanpur jbV 

Woollen InduBtiy 



4 0 

3 5 

Bombay id) 

Engineering 

13 0 

io 5 

13 9 

14-5 

West Bengal (c) 


9 2 

11-0 

O-I 

12-2 

Coal IiDniRK— 





Coal Fields (d) . 

Under Ground 

14 5 

15 3 

u-c 

14 6 



(July 

1950) 

June 





1959) 

19SS) 



Open Workings 

14-9 

15 4 

13 7 

14-9 



(July 


(July 




1959) 

1959) 

1958) 



Surlteo . 

9 8 

10 4 

0 7 

9.0 



(July 

(June 





1959) 

1959) 

1958) 



Over All . 

13 I 

13 8 

18-0 

13-8 



(July 

1959) 

(June 

1959) 

(Julj 

1058) 



•Source (o) OoTecnmenC of BorabsF. Deputy Oommiosionct of Labour (Admmistrstion). 

(6) EmploTcn' Association of Northern Indie, Kenpur 

(c) Goremraent of West Bengial. Labour Commisuoner. 

(d) Cbief Inspector of Mines, Dbanb^. 

Table 21--Absenteeism in Manufacturing, Mining and Plantation 
Industries in Mysore State during August 1959, by Causes 


PercenUge of Absenteeism due to 


Industry 

1 

Sickness 

or 

Accident 

2 

Social or 

Other Causes 

All Causes 

C 

3 

With 

Leave 

4 

Without 

5 

Silk 



1 5 


7 1 

+•8 

— 13‘4- 

Cotton . , 



1 8 




17 8 

Engineering 



2 3 

0 3 

4 4 

3 0 

10 0 

Manufacturing 



2 8 

0 3 

4 2 

I 9 

9 2 

OU 



I 5 

1 0 


3 8 

8-5 

Coffee & Tea 







13 4 

Gold Mining 



3 4 


2 0 

2 8 

8 2 




2 4 

3 2 

6 7 

0 3 

12 6 




n 0 




18-2 

Leather 



3 2 

4-1 



1.3 

Cement 



6 3 

1-2 

2 3 

2-1 

10 9 




2-7 



4 1 

12 r. 

MisceUaneout 



2 8 

1 0 

7 8 

1 7 

13 3 

Plantations 



3 4 

“ 

6 1 

9 9 

18 4 


Source — Commissioner of Labour, Mysore. 
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Table 22 — Labour Bureau Series of Absenteeism in certain Manu- 
facturing Industries in India during September 1959 by Causes 






Percentage of Absenteeism due to 



No. 

Total 

Tot-U 







of 

No of 

No. of 



Other Cau'cs 


Industry and Area 

ite- 

lan'hifls 

Mnn- 

Sickness 

Social 






chedul 

shifts 


nr 






ed to 

Absent 

Aecident 

leliglou* 



All 



Work 



Causes 


Leave 

Causes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

C 

7 

S 


pjffon jlfiZ/e — 









Madras 

1 

1,49,954 

23,761 

C 0 

0 3 

0 7 


2 

Madurai . 

8 

1,74,675 

43,24-> 

3 6 

3 6 

4 1 

1 8 

12 9 


14 

•,8S,27I 

67,206 

4 0 

0 7 

4 6 


11 7 


6 

>,SS,963 

61,303 

4 9 

2 4 

4 2 

0 4 

It 9 

Others 

C 

1,21,410 

U,S90 

3 7 

0 6 

4 0 

0 9 

8 

ITooZfsB jl/iffa— 









Dbariiral 

1 

73,070 

3.313 

0 8 

— 

2 6 

1 0 

4 

Inn and SUti 









Facfortej — 









West Seosal . 

3 

3.43.304 

23.609 

2 8 



1 9 

0 

Bihar 

5 

9,21,662 

1,18.0.30 

3 3 

0 8 

0 1 

2 0 

12 8 

tiadias 

1 

22,917 

2,863 

4 C 

3 1 

4 S 

— 

12 5 

Ordnance foe* 









{onea— 









WestBeasal 

.3 

2.SS.413 

13,735 

1 7 

0 6 

3 6 

0 7 

0 5 

Bomboy , . 

6 

J,38,109 

24.367 


0 0 

C 0 

0 8 

10 2 

Madhya Prade<h 

3 

.’,62,449 

24-091 

2 9 


C 2 

0 4 


Uttar Pradesh . 

: 

3,26.944 

23,803 

2 8 

0 5 

a 1 

0 9 


Madras 

1 

30,032 

3.259 

3 7 

— 

7 1 

0 0 

10 8 

CcmenZ f acJofi’M— 









Andhra . , 

1 

17,940 

030 

0 2 

0 3 


0 3 


hladraa 


78,2.52 

0.147 

3 6 

I 1 

6 5 

0 4 


hladhra Pradesh 


20,893 

2,970 

6 3 

2 1 

2 4 

1 2 


tVestUeneal . 

1 

10,966 

1,522 

1 9 

_ 

1 1 

0 0 


Bihar . 

2 

2G,2S4 

5,410 

6 0 

0 8 

11 C 

2 3 

20 7 










Bombay . 

1 

33,333 

34151 

2 0 

0 6 

1 0 

6 0 


West Beniral 

1 

49,423 

2,307 

2 6 


1 0 

2 I 


Uttar Pradesh , 

I 


2,683 

0 3 


2 6 

4 2 


Assam 

1 

22,636 

2,103 

4 4 


3 9 



Madras 

1 

33,813 

8,819 

5 8 

— 

5 6 

11-3 











ihopi— 









Bombay . 









Delhi 

I 

1,2M 

141 

1 4 

0 2 

3 9 



Calcutta . 

1 

29,330 

2.64S 

1 5 

1 G 

— 

G-7 

8 8 










aiopa — 









Bombay . 

1 

30,087 

3.769 

1 2 

4 3 




West Bentml 

I 

63.650 

5,022 

3-3 





iladhya . 

I 

32,784 

2,692 

0 5 




0 n 

Pradesh 










Source — llontbly Retuma on Absenteeism. 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 

Taelc 23 — Interim Series of All India Average Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class aigng with the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for Certain Other Countries 

(Base shifted to 1949=100) 



Jan, 117 110 IM 121 120 -J f203 114 132 

Feb. 118 120 153 122 120 1 212 111 131 

March 117 118 153 132 120 J [213 lU 132 


AptJ 117 no 152 123 125 T f2l3 115 132 

Blay no 122 151 122 120 ^ I (U) 115 131 

June 122 126 151 122 120 1 ( JIO 132 

July 124 128 151 123 120 “j r 115 133 

Atrg. m(p} I2a<pl 261 123 120 J lli IS5 

Sept. 125(p) 129(p) 161 123 127 J j_ . lU 


in 

111 

113 


112 

113 

115 

118 

128 


73 

74 
73 

73 

74 

75 

75 

77 


•To obtain the tndes number with 1944 aabase year the fi^ureapren here need be multi- 
plied by 1 42 m the case of Food Index and 1«38 m the case of General Index. This implies 
that for this purpose the aeries with the 1944^100 that used to bo published aimultaneously, 
but has since been discontinneii is Imbed to the above seriea at the year 1940. Thin the prom- 
fionatal! India index on baaea I044=-I0OdaTmg themoDth ofSept lOoOwaa 172-50. 

••The Turkey GoTt. diaeontinued the eenee for InaUnbo! on base 1938 — 100 and hare 
started a fresh eenea on base 1948=100 The figures pren above have been derived on the 
bails of the Utter senes 

t Prelates to the quarter ending -Sept., 1978. 

Source— (i) I.L.O. except for sll India lodes. (11) Labour Bureau for sll-India Index. 
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Table 24 — Consumer Pnict Index Numbers for Working Class 
(excludihc Labour Series) 

(Base shifte d to 1949— IQQ) 







Index Number 







c. 1 


O<o 

nl 





™P 



lia'o 

fic 

Sep Aoyiut S> p 
4.intR r lOoO crmlp r 

1950 I 1 lOoB 

leer- < on 
■1^ j«ers!'jn 
loss .focUir* 

1930 

I'JjO 

embrr 

1038 

Avir- 

1958 

1 


1 

4 


6 

7 

• 

0 

10 

11 



JuIt in^i 

1 07 

iJ7 

137 

132 

129 

3 C6 

145 

Hi 

HP 



June 1011 











AbmrJabad 

Au.' lO’ii 

2 48 

129 

125 

117 

110 

2-63 

140 

IG 

12. 

lit 

S'ulaptir . 

Jul} r'j7 

Feb 10J1 
to 

Jao 1024 


m 

lib 

100 

103 

2 02 


117 

J2o 

118 

JalgaoB , 


4 23 

117 

111 

112 

107 

4 63 

ISO 

l.’li 

117 

im 


Aupift 

1030 

3 77 

133 

131 

12<» 

119 

3 84 

140 

US 

122 

I2I 













ll)i]>'Ubvl(^ty 

\ti4 1913 

1 31 

IJ3 


o. 

133 

) 01 

130 

I>1 

1 12 

1 17 


Jaly 1011 























Midrw City 

JuIflOOj 

3 2J 

JJI 

131 



3 03 

13-. 

lib 

!’•> 

124 


June lOSCi 











JUy'irf~ 












liapRiiloro 

July 1033 
to 

Juuo lOJO 

3 01 

143 

14.' 

Iti 

131 

3 42 

1(6 

1 1'i 

1 . 

1-0 

JWrow 

Do 

S 03 

l4-> 

lit 

I2H 

121 

3 42 

101 

iri 

112 

127 

KoUr Gold 

Fwldi 

Do 

J lb 

141(1’) 

142 

1J2 

130 

3 31 

134 [P) 

iib 

1-3 

IJJ 

Jlefolu— 












EnaLola a 

Aufu.t 

1030 

3 68 



117 

111 

4 03 

130 

128 

121 

118 

Tricbar . 

An?a*l 

1030 

3 68 

115 

132 

123 

119 

4-35 

143 

130 

125 

120 

tUarPn*,)k_ 













Aufust 

iy-9 

4 18 

97 

98 

104 

98 

0 33 

93 

01 

Ki| 

9< 


•Toobt»lntLcindeitwiori-u]alb»st»l<iindiif.'»n»E«”"*«" »!K<ijia bo niulliiliid bv lie r^uur 
firtor 

Govaruni^ntii 


L/P407DorL-0 



Table 25— Recent Series of Consumer Price Index Numbers 
(Excluding Labour Burgau Senes) 
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Labour Bureau Consumer Price Index Number tor Working Class 
DURING Si etember 1959 

The Consumer Price Index Numbers foi Working Class for 20 
centres are set out in the following tables These index numbers with 
the exception of those for Bhopal Beawar, Satna and Mercara (for 
which the base periods are the calendar year 1951 August 1951 to 
July 1952 and the calendar year 1953 m the last two cases, respecti- 
vely) measure from the level of 1949 to which the base period has 
been arithmetically shifted the overall changes in the retail puces of 
goods and services purchased by the working class Details of the 
method used for converting the figures on original base to the new 
base vear 1949 are given in the Julv 1955 and January 195G issues of 
the “Indian Labour Gazette” The corresponding index numbers for 
the latest available month on base 1944—100 are also given in the 
relevant table. 

As compared to the previous month the index number for Akola 
recorded the maximum rise of 5 points The index number for Cuttack 
advanced by 3 points The index number for Satna declined by 3 
points. The index numbers for 10 centres showed only minor fluctua- 
tions Provisional figures are not commented upon here 

Remarks on the more important movements m the index numbers 
and prices for September 1959 are given below, only those for Delhi 
relate to October 1959 In view of the primary interest m the increase 
in prices, the number of points by which price relatives moved is 
also shown m the brackets against the items In case of decline, the 
number is given with minus sign 

Delhi 

The index number appreciated by 2 points during October 1959 
after having remained almost stationary during the preceding month 
and stood at 120 The food group index number advanced by 2 points 
mainly due to a nse m the prices of moong dal (11). pure ghoo (2) 
potatoes (4), onions U8) and chillies (18) The fuel and lighting group 
index number declined by 1 point duo to a fall in the price of fire- 
wood (—2). The clothing group index number advanced by G points 
mainly duo to higher quotations for dhoti (4), markin (11)1 and 
shirting (28) The miscellaneous group index number remained 
stationary. 


Ajmer 

The index number appreciated by 1 point after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 106 The 
lood group index number advanced by 1 point due to higher quota- 
tions for rice (7), sugar (25) and onions (9) The fuel and lighting and 
no clothing group index numbers also moved up by 1 point each 
on account of a rise m the price of firewood (1) in the former and of 
irting (4) and coating (3) in the latter The miscellaneous group 
indi-x number remained slatranary 

Dehn-on-Sone 

ini ’fidox number registered only a fractional rise and stood at 
. wnen rounded upto the nearest integer The food group index 
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number appreciated by 1 point due to higher quotations for wheat (2) 
and chillies (3) The fuel and lighting group index number also ad- 
vanced by 1 point on account of a rise m the prices of fire-wood (3) 
and soft coke (3) The clothing and the miscellaneous group index 
numbers remained stationary. 


Monghyr 

The index number showed only a fractional rise and stood at 99, 
when rounded up to the nearest integer The food group index num- 
ber declined by 1 point mainly due to lower quotations for nee (—2), 
and wheat atta (—2) The clothing group index number went up by 3 
points mainly due to a rise m the prices of saree (2), shirting (4) and 
coating (7) The miscellaneous group index number declined by 1 
point due to a recession in the prices of pan-supari (—2) The fuel 
and lighting group index number remained stationary. 

Cuttack 

The index number advanced by 3 points reversing the downward 
trend noticed since July 1959 and stood at 121 The food group index 
number appreciated by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for 
gourd (20) and sugar (19) The fuel and lighting group index number 
moved up by 8 points on account of a rise in the prices of firewood 
(12) The miscellaneous group index number advanced by 5 points 
on account of an appreciation in the prices of pan (16) and supari (12) 
The clothing group index number remained stationary. 

Gauhati 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 102 All the group indices also did not record any appre- 
ciable movement and remained stationary when rounded to the 
nearest integer 


Tinsulcta 

The index number declined by I point reversing the upward 
tendency noticed last month and stood at 120 The food group index 
number receded by 1 point mainly due to lower quotations for rice 
(—7) and fish (—24) The clothing group index number advanced by 
1 point to a rise in the price of saree (1) The fuel and lighting and 
the miscellaneous group index numbers remained stationary 

Akola 

The index number further advanced by 5 points continuing the 
upward trend noticed since May, 1959 and stood at 115 The food 
group index number appreciated by 4 points on account of rise in 
the prices of rice (12), wheat (4). Juar (4), mutton (12). milk (8), falli- 
oil (4) and chillies (9) The fuel and lighting group index number ad- 
vanced by 7 points due to higher quotations for firewood (8). The 
clothing group index number advanced by 1 point due to rise in the 
prices of saree (3). The miscellaneous group index number advanced 
by 7 points due to increase in the bar^r-charges (26) and rise in 
the price of pan (13). 
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Kharagpur 

The index number showed only a fractional fall and remained 
stationary at 115, when rounded upto the nearest inteRer The food 
group index number declined by 1 point mainly due to lower quota- 
tions for rice (—5) The fuel and lighting group index number ap- 
preciated by 2 points on account of a rise m the puces of coal (12) 
and cowdung cakes (16) The clothing and the miscellaneous group 
index numbers remained stationary. 

Mercara (Base 1953=100) 

The index number further advanced by 1 point continuing the 
upward trend noticed since March 1959 and stood at 130 The food 
group index number appreciated by 2 points due to a rise in the 
prices of chillies (6), tamarind (26) and tea ready-made (22) The 
clothing group index number went up by 1 point mainly due to 
higher quotations for saree (2) The fuel and lighting and the miscel- 
laneous group index numbers remained stationary 
Bhopal (Base 1951=100) 

The index number remained stationary at 115 All the group 
indices also did not record any appreciable movement and remained 
stationary when rounded up to the nearest integer 

Beaioar (Base' August 1951 to July 1952=100) 

The index number show'ed only a fractional fall and stood at 103 
when rounded upto the nearest integer The fuel and lighting group 
index number receded by 4 points due to lower quotations for fire- 
wood (—4) Other group index numbers remained stationary 
Satna (Base 1953=100) 

The index number declined by 3 points after having remained 
almost stationary during the preceding month and stood at 99 The 
food group index number receded by 4 points due to a fall in the 
prices of nee (—4), wheat (—2), hem ( — 5) junahari ( — 12) and 
kodai (-16) The fuel and lighting group index number declined by 
6 points due to a recession in the prices of firewood (—12) and cow- 
dung cakes (—2). The miscellaneous group index numbers appreciated 
by 1 point mainly due to higher quotations for earthen pot (67) The 
clothing group index number xemained stationary 

Estimated Delhi Consumer Price Index Number for Working 
Class on Pre-War Base- August 1939=100 
Based on the ‘weights’ taken from the average family expendi- 
ture revealed by the Family Budget Enquiry conducted under the 
uovMnment of India’s Cost of Living Index Scheme during the period 
October 1943 to October 1944, the consumer price index numbers on 
ler 1944=100 for September 1959 and October 1959 were 

156 26 and 158 37 respectively. 

p. . the need for an index number on pre-war base, the 

i^niel Commissioner. Delhi, worked out an index number series with 
August 1939 and weights according to the family budget 
quiry (just mentioned) adjusted to August 1939 prices. In this series 
„ index for 1944 worked out to 260 8 Linking this figure 

p number for 1944 in the original Labour Bureau Series, 
Price Index Number for the month of October 1959 
on pre-war August 1939 base may be estimated to be 413 03, 
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Table 26 — ^Labour Bureau Consumer Price 
{Base shifted to 1949=100 except 
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Index Numbers for Working Class 
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Table 27 — Consumer Price Index Numbers for Middle Class, Low 
Paid Employees and Rural Population in certain States 
(Base shifted to 1949 = 100) 
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Sipt^tnlur 

1910 

Auguit 
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Sepfembor 

1058 

Average 
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] Calcntta 



nsp 

108P 
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121P 

1I2P 
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1 \i'akh>])dttiaai . . . . 

its 
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119 

120 

S Lluru . ... . 

l<3 

131 

125 

I2U 

3 CiicStJilfjn. ... 

120 
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115 
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115 
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100 
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119 

no 

103 

106 

3 licllary .... 

121 

Ikl 

112 

112 
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1 AdTiraram 

127 
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116 

2 ITicttangi .... 

U6 
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119 

123 
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no 

118 

111 
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117 

117 
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118 
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Retail and YTholesaFe Prices 

Price relatives oe certain selected articles of consomftIon at 18 
-Urban and 12 Rural Centres for the month of September 1959 
{Base. 1949=100) 

Simple price relatives of certain selected articles of consumption 
at 18 Urban and 12 Rural centres for the month of September 1959 
are given in the fillowing tables These measure the percentage varia- 
tions m the retail prices of individual items as compared to_their 
prices during the year 1949. Further details in regard to the compila- 
tion of these price relat’ves have been published m the October 1953 
issue of the ‘Indian Labour Gazette’. Articles for which the price 
relative during the month of September 1959 showed variations of 
10 points or more from the corresoonding figure m the previous 
month are given against each centre m the statement below. The 
magnitude of variation is also shown m brackets In case of a decline 
the number is given with a minus sign. 


Ni\me of th^ centre end 
State 

Namca of the conmodiliM And tarintiors m their { nee nlatlvC 
in brackets 

(1) 

(2) 

Bombay— 

Vflon Ct Hires 

EurU . . 4 

Wheat (l41, nice (T3),ChiIlie» (1*1, Onions <22), Potatoes (-e-lO). 

Bibar— 


P&tna . ■ > 

Bnrky (—12). Maite (—1?), Cur — 18), Potatoes (—17) 

Vttaf Ptodtth— 


Lucknow. 

Wheat (12), Mooog Dal( — It), Onions (ID). 

Agra 

Sugar (— 2C), Onions (10). 

Bareilly . 

^foong Dal (—13). Onions (10), Pan (IS). 

Banaraa . 

tt heat (—20), Mash Dal (—12), Sugar (—30). 

Meerut . 

ITmI Btnyat— 

Chillies (—1 9), Orion* (10). Jlilk (—18). 

Howrah 

R,e« (—11). Gram (— 20), Gram Dal (— I*!), Arlmr Dal {— 16|. 
Turmeric (—15), Full ( — 13). Potatoes / 10). 

BudgC'Budge . , 

Rico (—15) 

KanLinara 

Rice (—1 1), Moong Dal (—10), Onions (—12), Pan (— 3^;. 

Gauripore . . 

Ch-.lloo (_ll).Gram M F..h (11), Pot.toe. (-17}, 

aupari (— 16 ). ' 

Serampore 
Kanchiirarara . 


A43am— 

^ucal Ctnires 

Maibang . 

Rice f— 30), f>uEar(17). 

l-ll’i^iLh.lUi—1 — 
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(1) 

(2) 

CiAar— 


Tcg^ra @ • 

Oiattnn (—13), Gram Pal (12), Arbar Dal (10), Sugar (—11), Pan 
(-36). 



I.akK 

Jowar (16). 

iladhj/a Pradtth-^ 


Sttlamatput . . 

Pico (10). Cbilliea (11), Tnnaerie (16). 



Eodrlil . . , 

Jowar (11), Sagai (10). 

Ualur . 

Sugar (11), Gur (13). Oniona ( — 13), Soap Watbiog (16), 

OTU$a— 


Bambra . . . 

Sugar (17), Milk (—13). 

lluniguda 

Sugar (28). 

MaSaHhan^ 


Kana . , 

Moorg Da) (— )2).Qiir (11). KrrotaBe oil (—SO), Tobnrro (— P). 


1096-100. 
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Tabij: 2ft— confd. 
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90 
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91 
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45 

204 

150 

92 

109 



136 

Olhtr Fo«d Artulu 

123 

119 

114 

127 

132 

142 

_ 


y 

129 

121 

128 

140 

206 

169 

126 

Gu . 


121 

121 

94 

119 

148 

133 

92 

147 

138 

120 

117 


129 

102 
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93 
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lOS 
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126 
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91 
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93 

96 
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99 

96 

92 
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146 
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75 

86 

92 

11 
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67 

90 

63 

60 

12(1 

82 
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94 
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141 

1(» 

127 

208 

160 

151 

HI 

122 

108 
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G4 

79 

94 

86 
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52 

68 

86 
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147 

53 

141 

68 

63 
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160 
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ISI 
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Fisb . 
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107 

123 


123 
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61 

60 

61 

83 

95 

143 
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100 

70 

150 


61 

Potatoes 


III) 
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117 

140 
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113 

106 


139 


100 

48 

109 


135 

100 



100 
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89 
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Match Box 

120 

120 

120 

80 

100 

80 

100 

140 

113 

125 

120 

120 

120 

100 

100 

Kerosene Oil 
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100 

100 

“ 

119 

108 

92 

too 

112 

— 

89 

124 

75 

103 

UI 
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Bidis 

lOfl 

129 

123 

136 

89 

100 

106 


107 

120 

100 

lOO 


119 

lOO 

Tobacco 

72 

118 

9<l 


70 

75 


182 



133 

75 
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90 
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99 

103 

107 

69 

118 

156 

218 

314 

103 
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75 

103 

83 


132 

121 

134 

93 


148 

118 



117 

75 

116 




Pan 


111 

I3S 


42 

183 










Rupari . 

l227 1221 

264 

— 

181 

187 

— 

1262 

217 

— 

176 

230 

-- 

— 
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Table 29— All India Index Numbebs of Wholesale Prices (Revised 
Series) 

(Base: 1952-53=100) 


1 

r™.l. 

Pulaea 

3 

J1 food 
Articles 

4 

1 

Inal 

iletenals 

lanufac 

Articles 

0 

General i 
Commix 

7 

idcx All 

"Jew Series 
converted 
to old 
base (year 
ended 
Aug. ’39= 
I00)t 

8 

1^53* Average ■ 

100 

9C 

109 

110 

100 

105 6 

401 9 

1054-ATerage 

84 

C6 

98 

104 

100 

90 C 

379 1 

1935 Average . 

73 

56 

85 

07 

09 

91 C 

348-9 

1956 Average . . 

02 

78 

09 

113 

105 

102 0 

390-5 

1057 Average . . 

!03 

85 

107 

118 

los 

108 7 

413 7 

1058 Average . 

105 

04 

112 

115 

103 

in 0 

422 0 

)05&- 








September . 

115 

105 

121 

no 

1(10 

no 6 

443 4 

October 

lU 

100 

121 

117 

lOO 

no 2 

442 3 

November . . 

111 

112 

118 

113 

100 

114 0 

433 9 

December . 

105 

III 

113 

113 

108 

111 4 

424 0 

1059— 








Jasliary , 

tor. 

117 

114 

114 

108 

113 3 

427 4 

Febninry 

105 

121 

lie 

IIB 

103 

111 2 

430 8 

Hareh 

102 

113 

114 

IIG 

108 

112 3 

427 4 

April 

-f. 

06 

113 

no 

108 

in 9 

425 9 

May 

09 

05 

116 

120 

lOK 

114 0 

433 9 

June 

102 

‘M. 

110 

120 

lO'J 

no b 

440 0 

July 

' 111- 

06 

121 

120 

100 

no 8 

444 5 

August . , 

100 

03 

122 

no 

111) 

117 1 

445 7 

Rppten ber . 

1(W 

1 00 

121 

122 

no 

1171 

415-7 


•AvcrappofO moDthi endins Decemlier. 

°° the bm«ij=tlOO oftho new »eries=380-6 (beme the aver- 

jice Inr 111 >_■ >» of the olil teripe) 

Source. Ullii-eofthe ETOnomic Adeiser, Jlmistry of Comraercci Industries, Gon.ofladio. 
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